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I 

THE  SELECTIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

The  influence  of  educational  systems  as  selective  agencies 
is  seldom  realized.  Graduation  from  a  grammar  school  means 
not  only  that  one  has  received  a  certain  amount  of  training, 
but  also  that  one  is  one  out  of  four  of  those  who  were  seven 
years  before  in  the  second  grade.  Graduation  from  a  high 
school  means  not  only  so  much  training  in  science,  languages, 
mathematics,  and  the  rest,  but  also  that  one  is  one  out  of 
twenty-five  of  those  who  were  eleven  years  before  in  the  sec- 
ond grade  of  the  system.  So  rigorous  is  the  selection  even  in 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  in  such  cities  as  Cambridge, 
Chicago,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Maiden,  Minne- 
apolis and  the  like.  Graduation  from  college  means  not  only 
that  certain  intellectual  and  social  influences  have  operated,  but 
also  that  the  graduate  is  one  in  hundreds  of  those  who  were  in 
the  second  grade  of  schools  fifteen  years  before,  one  in  five  or 
ten  perhaps  of  those  who  graduated  from  the  high  school. 
Nor  does  selection  cease  at  the  door  of  the  college.  "  To 
graduate  from  college  "  is  not  synonymous  with  "  to  go  to 
college." 

The  importance  of  this  process  of  natural  and  artificial 
selection  is  manifold.  All  arguments  which  rest  upon  a  com- 
parison of  those  who  have  had  a  given  school  training  with 
those  who  have  not  are  fallacious,  in  so  far  as  they  neglect  the 
fact  that  having  had  the  training  means  also  having  been  the 
kind  of  an  individual  who  was  willing  and  able  to  get  it.  Being 
a  graduate  of  a  high  school  means,  for  instance,  that  you  were 
not  one  of  the  ninety-six  per  cent,  who  were  unable  to  satisfy 
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your  teachers,  or  who  lacked  the  ambition  to  try,  or  who  chose 
the  common  path  of  money-getting,  or  whom  ill  health  or 
parental  neglect  or  poverty  compelled  to  miss  educational  ad- 
vantages. It  seems  to  some  likely  to  mean  in  the  future  that 
in  three  cases  out  of  four  you  are  a  girl ! 

Any  curriculum  the  efficiency  of  which  depends  upon  its 
approximate  completion  is  necessarily  impracticable  and  un- 
wise if,  as  in  the  high  school,  less  than  one-third  of  the  students 
who  begin  the  curriculum  will  complete  it.  The  absurdity  of 
planning  the  elementary-school  course  as  a  preparation  for  the 
secondary  school  becomes  obvious  the  moment  we  consider 
that  even  under  favorable  conditions  hardly  one  out  of  five  of 
even  those  who  reach  the  fourth  grade  will  ever  go  to  the  high 
school  for  even  a  single  year. 

The  amount  and  direction  of  the  selection  in  colleges,  while 
not  of  so  great  public  concern  as  in  the  case  of  the  common 
schools,  is  of  enough  moment  to  demand  serious  study,  espe- 
cially since  common  administrative  practice  neglects  it  possibly 
even  more  than  it  does  the  similar  selection  in  the  lower  schools. 

I  shall  give  facts  concerning  the  amount  of  the  elimination 
and  its  points  of  incidence  in  thirty-four  colleges,  and  concern- 
ing the  variations  among  fourteen  of  these  institutions,  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  time  an  entering  student  is  likely  to 
stay  in  them.  The  data  allow  certain  interesting  hypotheses 
concerning  the  relative  importance  of  intellectual  inability, 
sloth,  distaste,  and  poverty  as  causes  for  the  elimination  of 
students  from  college.  These  will,  however,  be  only  men- 
tioned, the  qualitative  aspects  of  the  selection  being  reserved 
for  a  later  report. 

The  facts  to  be  reported  are  of  two  sorts.  First  we  may 
compare  the  size  of  the  freshman  class  in,  say,  1900,  with  that 
of  the  sophomore  class  in  1901,  that  of  the  junior  class  in  1902, 
and  that  of  the  senior  class  in  1903.  This  comparison  does 
not  truly  represent  the  facts  for  any  particular  college,  because 
of  the  entrance  on  advanced  standing  of  students  from  other 
colleges,  the  transfer  of  students  to  other  colleges,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course  in  a  year  more  or  less  than  the  usual  four 
years,  the  repetition  of  single  years  by  students  who  do  not 
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complete  the  course,  the  transfer  to  and  from  the  group 
**  special  students,"  and  absence  from  college  for  a  year  or  more 
followed  by  return  and  completion  of  the  course.  It  does  truly 
represent  the  facts  for  the  group  of  colleges  as  a  whole  except 
in  the  one  particular  that  these  institutions,  representing  as 
they  do,  the  better  sixth,  or  perhaps  eighth,  of  the  degree- 
granting  colleges,  are  on  the  whole  more  likely  to  receive  addi- 
tions on  advanced  standing  than  to  lose  students  to  other  col- 
leges by  transfer.  The  figures  by  this  method  of  comparison 
will  then  show  probably  less  elimination  than  actually  occurs  in 
these  thirty-four  colleges. 

In  the  second  method  of  comparison  the  actual  careers  of  the 
members  of  a  class  who  enter  in,  say,  1900-01,  are  followed 
in  the  catalogs.  We  get  thus  for  John  Smith  a  record  of, 
"  entered  as  a  freshman  in  1900-01,  was  a  sophomore  in  1901- 
02,  was  a  sophomore  again  in  1902-03,  is  not  in  the  catalog 
of  1903-04  in  any  class."  Subject  to  the  errors  of  the  cata- 
logs themselves  and  of  searching  and  copying,  this  method 
gives  the  life-history  of  any  freshman  in  the  college  he  enters. 
Of  course  this  method  does  not  give  the  tendency  of  an  \\\- 
dividual  to  stay  in  college,  but  only  m  the  particular  college 
tvhich  he  enters.  Transfers  to  other  colleges  appear  as  total 
eliminations.  The  method  does  have  the  advantages  of  tell- 
ing something  about  the  particular  hold  a  college  maintains 
on  its  own  entering  classes,  and  of  checking  the  results  from 
the  former  method  of  comparison. 

We  may  call  these  two  methods : 

( 1 )  The  comparison  of  class  populations,  and 

(2)  The  comparison  of  class  permanences. 
The  colleges  studied  by  method  ( i )  are : 


Adalbert  (Western  Re- 

Columbia 

University  of  California 

serve  University) 

Dartmouth 

University  of  Colorado 

Allegheny 

De  Pauw 

University  of  Illinois 

Amherst 

Hamilton 

University  of  Iowa 

Beloit 

Harvard 

University  of  Minnesota 

Boston  University 

Haverford 

University  of  Mississippi 

Bowdoin 

Hobart 

University  of  Tennessee 

Brown 

Mt.  Holyoke 

University  of  Wisconsin 

College  for  Women 

Princeton 

Washington  University 

(Western  Reserve 

Smith 

Wellesley 

University) 

Tufts 

Wesleyan 

Cornell 

Union 

Yale 
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The  colleges  studied  by  method  (2)  are: 


Amherst 

Beloit 

Bowdoin 

Columbia 

Harvard 


Hobart  University  of  Wisconsin 

Princeton  Vassar 

University  of  California  Wesleyan 
University  of  Colorado    Yale 
University  of  Tennessee 


Table  I— Class  Populations  of  American  Colleges 


2-1  3-1 
University  of 

Tennessee....  64  36 
University  of 

Mississippi...  74  53 

Hobart 65  46 

University  of 

Colorado 58  46 

Allegheny 61  31 

Union 67  56 

University  of 

Iowa 56  43 

University  of 

Minnesota..     66  56 

De  Pauw 66  49 

Beloit 83  65 

A  d  e  1  b  e  r  t 
(Western    Re- 
serve)    72  64 

Brown 74  60 

Tufts 71  67 

"Wesleyan 81  69 

Vassar 76  64 

Wellesley 79  66 

Dartmouth 91  72 

Mt.  Holyoke...  91  79 

University...  74  67 

Hamilton 84  76 

Amherst 89  75 

University  of 

Illinois 80  79 

Columbia 82  83 

Cornell 72  62 

Smith 85  72 

Harvard 108  82 

College    for 

Women 

(We  stern 

Reserve) 84  76 

Princeton 95  88 

Haverford 82  69 

Boston  Uni- 
versity   81  78 

University  of 

Wisconsin....  74  78 

Yale 90  85 

University  of 

California....  92  105 

Bowdoin 98  97 

Ran|^e 56-108      31-105 

Limits    includ- 
ing so  per  ct..  71-85  56-78 

Median   (below 
which  are  50 

per  ct.) 79.5  68 

Reliability  of 
median 3.0  4.7 


4-1 
29 

35 
36 

45 
46 
48 


56 

72 
70 

79 
51 
84 


89 
81 
Q4 
85 
84 
84 
79 
87 
91 
90 

85 

99 
102 
87 
85 
76 


96 

105 
94 

"3 

99 


29-93         51-113 
56.5-77     79-93 


4-2 

45 

47 
55 

77 
75 
71 


93 
86 
100 


114 
100 


4-3 
81 


Reliability  of 
[  3-1  4-1 


97 
147 
86 


117 
91 


94 
102 
91 
96 
104 

lOI 

96 
89 
106 
95 
97 

93 

89 

121 

106 

94 


103 
93 
120 

108 

108 
106 


4S-II4 

7fi-93 


66-147 
91-106 


69.S  85  86  96 

4-3  3-0  3-7  3-2 

Explanation  of  Table  I 


13-5 

7-5 


10.5 


5-5 
8.5 


12.4 

lO.O 


7.0 
5-4, 


8.1 
8.4  5-4  8.1 

io.o(app.)  io.o(app.)  io.o(app.) 

8.0  (app.)   8.o(app.)  8.0  (app.) 

8.0  8.0  7.0 

8.6  15.0  22.0 

4.0  4.6  3.4 


3-6 

1-5 

3-5 

4-3 

4-2 

5-1 

5-0 
10.8 
i2.o(app.)  i2.o(app.)  i2.o(app.) 

4.2 

3-0 


7.8 
1-5 
5.8 
6.4 
3-S 
4.2 
5-8 
12.0 


5-0 
2.9 


6.4 
11.4 
2.7 
3.6 
3-9 
2.0 
5-8 
8.2 


0.9 
2.8 


5-9 
0.0 
3-6 
3-5 
0.0 


2.0 
2.7 
4.4 

4.6 


3-2 

2.6 
3-3 


2.9 
8.5 
4.2 
3-9 
1.2 


3.6 

3-9 
r.5 


8.S 
4.4 


I2.0 
2.6 


3.6 
II.O 

1-5 

3-5 
3-9 


9.2 
2.7 
9-3 

3-1 

4.3 
2.7 

9.2 
3-3 


In  the  column  headed  2-1  is  given  for  each  college  the  per  cent,  that 
the  number  of  students  in  the  sophomore  class  is  of  that  in  the  freshman 
class  of  the  year  before.     In  the  column  headed  3-1  is  given  the  per  cent. 
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that  the  number  of  students  in  the  junior  class  is  of  that  in  the  freshman 
class  of  two  years  before.  In  the  column  headed  4-1  is  given  the  per  cent, 
that  the  number  of  students  in  the  senior  class  is  of  the  freshman  class  of 
three  years  before.  The  columns  headed  3-2,  4-2,  and  4-3  give  similarly 
the  percentages  of  junior  on  sophomore  of  one  year  before,  of  senior  on 
sophomore  of  two  years  before,  and  of  senior  on  junior  of  one  year  before. 

The  colleges  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  percentages  of  senior  on 
freshman  of  three  years  before  (column  4-1). 

The  reliabilities  of  the  percentages  of  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  on 
the  freshman  population  of  one,  two,  and  three  years  before  are  given  in 
the  form  of  figures,  the  meaning  of  which  is  in  each  case  that  the  chances 
are  less  than  one  out  of  ten  that  the  true  percentage  would  vary  from  that 
given  by  more  than  the  reliability  figure  given.  For  instance,  the  record 
of  Tennessee  should  be  read  as  follows :  The  sophomore  class  is  most 
probably  64  per  cent,  of  the  freshman,  and  there  is  not  one  chance  in  ten 
that  if  we  had  complete  records  this  percentage  would  rise  above  72.4  or 
fall  below  55.6.  The  junior  class  is  most  probably  36  per  cent,  of  the  fresh  - 
man,  and  there  is  not  one  chance  in  ten  that  with  coniplete  knowledge 
this  would  rise  above  46.5  or  fall  below  25.5.  The  senior  class  is  most 
probably  29  per  cent,  of  the  freshman,  and  there  is  not  one  chance  in  ten 
that  with  complete  information  this  would  rise  above  39.7  or  fall  below  18,3. 

The  great  differences  in  the  reliabilities  of  the  different  percentages  are 
due  to  the  facts:  (i)  that  for  some  colleges  only  two,  and  for  others  as 
many  as  five,  series  of  four  classes  were  compared,  and  (2)  that  the  classes 
vary  so  in  size,  and  also  (3)  that  the  dropping  out  year  by  year  is  far  more 
regular  in  some  colleges  than  in  others. 

The  figures  for  the  reliabilities  of  the  medians  have  the  same  signifi- 
cance,— that  there  is  only  one  chance  out  of  ten  that  the  median  from  per- 
fect measures  would  differ  from  the  obtained  median  by  the  amount 
stated. 

The  facts  are  given  in  detail  in  Tables  I  and  II,  which  will 
repay  somewhat  careful  study  by  the  reader  who  will  figure 
out  from  them  the  answers  to  the  questions  which  arise  in  his 
mind.  In  brief,  we  find  from  the  comparison  of  class  popu- 
lations in  Table  I  that,  if  the  size  of  the  freshman  class  be* 
taken  as  100,  the  sophomore  class  of  a  year  later  ranges  from 
56  to  108;  half  of  the  classes  are  below  80;  the  most  frequent 
sizes  are  70-74  and  80-84;  50  per  cent,  of  the  classes  are  be- 
tween 71  and  85.  The  junior  class  of  two  years  later  ranges 
from  30  to  104;  half  of  the  classes  are  below  68;  the  most  fre- 
quent sizes  are  65-69  and  75-79 ;  50  per  cent,  of  the  classes  are 
between  56  and  78.  The  senior  class  of  three  years  later 
ranges  from  29  to  93;  half  of  the  classes  are  below  70;  the 
most  frequent  sizes  are  70-75 ;  50  per  cent,  of  the  classes  are 
between  56.5  and  "jy. 

The  most  striking  facts  are  the  extreme  range,  the  great 
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differences  between  institutions  with  respect  to  the  proportion 
of  students  who  leave  college,  and  the  apparent  retention  thru 
senior  year  of  practically  all  the  students  who  have  remained 
till  the  junior  year.  These  matters  may  best  be  reserved  for 
discussion  until  the  class  permanences  are  compared. 

The  facts  of  class  permanence  emphasize  the  variability  be- 
tween institutions  and  the  retention  thru  senior  year  of  stu- 
dents who  have  remained  thru  junior  year.  This  retention 
means  often,  however,  that  the  student  is  engaged  in  profes- 
sional studies  tho  registered  as  a  college  senior.  The  facts  are 
given  in  Table  II. 

Table  II— Class  Permanence  of  14  American  Colleges 

L 

University  of  Tennessee 47 

University  of  Colorado 52 

Hobart .' . .  66 

University  of  Wisconsin 73 

Bgloit 75 

Columbia 83 

Vassar 74 

Wesleyan 78 

Harvard 95 

University  of  California — 

Amherst 94 

Princeton 91 

Bowdoin 95 

Yale 90 

Range ■. 47-95  24-90  18-82 

Limits,  including  50  per  cent 73-91  61-84  53-73 

Median 78  67  62 

Reliability  of  Median  * 767 

♦These  figures  give  the  probable  divergence  of  the  true  from  the  obtained  medians. 
Explanation  of  Table  II 

Columns  2-1,  3-1,  and  4-1  refer  to  the  continuance  of  entering  students 
for  two,  three,  and  four  years  respectively. 

The  reliability  measures  mean,  as  in  Table  I,  that  there  is  less  than 
one  chance  in  ten  that  the  median  obtained  from  complete  knowledge  of 
the  group  of  which  these  14  colleges  are  a  random  sampling  would  differ 
from  the  median  given  by  more  than  the  amount  stated. 

Using  the  facts  of  class  permanence  and  our  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  arrangements  of  American  colleges  as  a  guide,  we 
may  now  draw  conclusions  from  the  more  elaborate  facts  of 
class  populations. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  compare  individual  institutions  at  all 
minutely,  both  because  of  the  many  modifying  circumstances 


3-1 

4-1 

24 

18 

34 

30 

41 

36 

63 

53 

61 

56 

72 

60 

64 

61 

67 

63 

90 

64 

— 

72 

78 

73 

86 

80 

84 

81 

84 

82 
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of  registration  systems,  and  because  of  the  unreliability  due 
to  the  small  number  of  classes.  Such  a  comparison  should  be 
made  by  the  administrative  officers  of  colleges,  using  for  their 
own  college  records  of  six  or  eight  classes,  which  would  give 
an  unreliability  of  from  three  to  less  than  one.  Comparisons 
with  the  medians  in  Tables  I  and  II  would  then  be  extremely 
significant. 

Tho  the  exact  position  of  any  individual  college  is  not  de- 
termined by  this  study,  the  fact  of  the  great  variability  among 
colleges  is.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inclusion  of  a 
hundred  more  colleges  would  even  increase  the  diversity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  colleges  are  three  times  as 
likely  as  others  to  keep  for  four  years  a  student  who  enters. 
This  variability — found  also  in  the  cost  per  student  of  the 
education  which  the  college  gives,  in  the  number  of  instructors 
per  hundred  students,  in  the  amount  of  prescribed  course  work, 
in  the  amount  of  professional  work  allowed  to  count  toward 
the  degree,  and  in  almost  every  feature  of  college  work — 
shows  how  variable  is  the  work  done  by  ""  the  college,"  and 
how  utterly  unsettled  are  the  ideas  of  college  officers  as  to  what 
work  it  should  do.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  a  part  of 
this  variability  is  due  not  to  the  wealth  or  intellect  of  the 
entering  students  but  to  the  attachment  the  college  arouses. 
The  movement  of  students  during  their  course  from  small  to 
large  colleges,  and  the  influence  of  geographical  location  with 
its  related  conditions,  are  also  apparent. 

The  amount  of  elimination,  tho  not  comparable  with  that 
which  occurs  in  city  high  schools  (it  is  only  one-half  as  great), 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  practice  of  making  freshman  and  sopho- 
more courses  introductory  rather  than  general  questionable, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  a  college  degree  is  a  symptom  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  health,  ambition,  wealth,  and  capacity,  as  well  as 
of  training.  Putting  the  facts  of  both  populations  and  pemia- 
nences  together,  we  may  conclude  that  the  median  continuance 
in  some  college  of  the  classes  entering  these  thirty-four  col- 
leges is :  to  a  second  year  79  per  cent.,  to  a  third  year  68  per 
cent.,  and  to  a  fourth  year  66  per  cent.  The  medians  for  all 
American  colleges  with  an  annual  income  of  $30,000  or  over 
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would  probably  be  lower.  The  percentages  of  all  students 
continuing  are  probably  slightly  higher  because  students  enter- 
ing the  larger  colleges  are  more  likely  to  continue  in  college/ 

Withdrawal  from  a  college  is  most  frequent  in  the  first 
year,^  and  least  frequent  by  far  in  the  third.  ^  Using  the 
medians  of  Tables  I  and  II,  we  find  that  for  lOO  students  in 
an  entering  class,  there  are  a  year  later  20  fewer,  whereas  the 
decrease  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  year  will  be  perhaps  2 ; 
of  100  students  entering  a  college  2.2  will  leave  it  after  one 
year,  1 1  after  the  second,  and  only  five  after  the  third.  These 
facts  have  two  practical  consequences  of  some  moment. 
( I )  Elimination  by  incapacity,  indolence,  and  distaste  is  surely 
a  chief  cause  of  the  first  year's  loss.  This  elimination  is,  I 
believe,  more  useful  to  the  college  than  the  elimination  before 
admission  by  entrance  examinations.  In  a  later  article  I 
shall  show  that  entrance  examinations  are  a  grossly  inaccurate 
prophecy  of  achievements  in  college  and  shall  show  abundant 
reason  for  permitting  entrance  to  any  student  whom  the  sec- 
ondary schools  recommend,  and  making  his  work,  year  by  year, 
decide  whether  he  shall  be  allowed  to  continue.  (2)  The 
student  within  a  year  of  his  degree  will  almost  universally 
give  up  a  year  to  get  it,  and  is  thus  penalized  one  year  in  the 
colleges  where  professional  work  will  not  count  toward  it. 
He  may  be  given  the  worth  of  his  time,  but  it  would  seem 
wiser  for  such  colleges  so  to  co-operate  with  universities  in 
their  neighborhood  as  to  leave  the  student  a  free  choice  be- 
tween a  degree  with  a  year's  professional  work  to  his  credit 
or  a  degree  with  an  additional  year  of  academic  courses.  Tbus 
of  our  list,  Beloit,  Tufts,  Wesleyan,  and  Haverford,  ought 
perhaps  to  obtain  for  their  students  the  advantages  of  certain 
professional  or  advanced  academic  courses  in  Wisconsin,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  and  Pennsylvania  respectively. 

The  feminization  of  education  which  is  said  with  much 
reason  to  be  in  prospect  for  America   is  not  apparent  in  these 

'  This  does  not  make  the  percentages  of  all  students  much  higher  than  the  median 
percentages  for  classes,  because  of  a  skewness  in  the  distribution  of  continuance 
by  classes.     This  cannot  be  shown  in  detail  here. 

'  Including  the  interval  between  the  first  and  the  second  year. 

*  Including  the  interval  between  the  third  and  the  fourth  year. 
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records.  The  facts  are  not  adequate,  but,  so  far  as  they  go, 
they  show  no  marked  difference  between  the  sexes  in  continu- 
ance in  college.  The  class  populations  of  the  four  colleges  for 
women  in  our  list  show  medians  differing  by  only  +2,  +3, 
and  —I  from  the  medians  for  the  other  thirty.  (See  Table 
III.)  The  length  of  time  spent  in  Vassar  in  the  case  of 
Vassar  students  is  almost  at  the  median  of  the  class  perma- 
nences for  the  fourteen  college  studied,  the  figures  being  74, 
64,  and  61  for  Vassar,  and  j'^,  67,  and  62  for  the  medians  of 
the  fourteen.  In  the  case  of  the  Universities  of  Colorado, 
Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin,  the  proportion  of  students  remain- 
ing four  years  was  calculated  separately  for  men  and  women. 
In  the  two  former  more  men  stayed ;  in  the  latter,  more  women. 
The  differences  thus  about  counterbalance  each  other  and  are 
slight.  (See  Table  III.)  In  so  far  as  these  three  are  a 
random  sampling  from  colleges  in  general,  we  have  a  right  to 
say  that  the  most  likely  fact  is  that  about  98  per  cent,  as  large 
a  proportion  of  women  as  of  men  stayed  four  years,  and  that 
the  chances  are  nine  out  of  ten  that  the  true  ratio  is  not  less 
than  88,  or  more  than  106. 

TABLE  III 

A— Class  Populations  of  Colleges  for  Women 

21  3-1  4-1 

Vassar 76  64  .67 

Wellesley 79  66  67 

Mt.   Holyoke 91  79  70 

College  for  Women  (Western  Reserve) 84  76  78 

Medians 81.5  71  68.5 

Corresponding  medians  for  colleges  for  men  and 
women 79.5  68  69.5 

B— Proportion  Staying  Four  Years 

Men- 
Men  Women       Women 

University  of  Colorado .,.  29.2  27.8  1.4 

University  of  Tennessee 17. i  15.2  1.9 

University  of  Wisconsin 47.8  53.7        — 5.9 

This  large  dropping  out  of  students  from  colleges  is,  of 
course,  regrettable  from  the  general  philanthropic  point  of 
view,  which  wishes  to  secure  for  all  the  greatest  educational 
opportunities.  But  if  the  practical  issue  is  the  direction  of  a 
given  amount  of  money  and  effort  in  higher  education,  it  may 
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well  be  that  a  process  of  constant  selection  is  desirable.  The 
important  consideration  then  is  not  how  many  leave  college, 
but  who  they  are.  If  the  college  that  loses  half  its  class  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  loses  the  less  gifted,  most  idle,  and  most 
common  half,  it  need  not  perhaps  feel  that  it  is  in  need  of  re- 
form, and  may  even  congratulate  itself  in  comparison  with  a 
college  which  loses  only  five  per  cent.,  but  loses  these  from  the 
most  gifted,  earnest,  and  superior  men  or  women. 

Such  a  study  of  this  is  only  a  preface  to  the  main  question : 
the  question  of  what  type  of  man  or  woman  the  American  col- 
lege eliminates.  Does  the  lack  of  money  drive  pupils  from  col- 
lege as  it  certainly  does  prevent  them  from  entering?  Is  the 
lesson-learner,  the  student  in  the  narrow  sense,  the  type  which 
the  college  course  most  attracts  and  holds,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
type  which  it  most  rewards  in  money  and  distinction?  How 
often  does  mere  loneliness  and  lack  of  appreciation  and  com- 
fort in  perhaps  trivial  ways  lead  to  withdrawal  ?  What  causes  ^ 
the  extreme  variability  amongst  colleges  in  this  respect? 
What  sort  of  college  is  left  and  to  what  sort  of  college  does 
the  student  change? 

The  data  for  a  qualitative  study  are,  however,  obtainable 
only  in  imperfect  form  and  at  great  cost  of  time  and  labor. 
The  presidents  and  deans  of  colleges  naturally  form  opinions 
unconsciously  from  the  cases  to  which  their  attention  is  called, 
but  these  opinions  are  not  quantitatively  definite  and  are  no 
more  trustworthy  than  similar  unconscious  judgments  which 
impartial  and  systematic  observations  have  shown  to  be  er- 
roneous. Such,  for  instance,  was  the  case  in  the  common 
opinion  about  the  age  of  graduation  from  American  colleges. 
I  am  assured  by  a  college  officer  in  one  university  that  failure 
to  meet  the  college  standard  of  scholarship  is  there  practically 
the  only  cause  for  withdrawal.  This  impression  may,  of 
course,  be  correct,  but  when  one  finds  that  half  of  the  students 
at  that  college  remain  only  thru  the  first  year  or  less,  one  feels 
insecure  in  accepting  it. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while  for  college  officers  to  record 
systematically  the  cause  of  leaving  college  in  each  case,  as  some 
public  schools  have  tried  to  do.     They  would  be  surprised  to 
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find  how  many  cases  would  have  to  be  recorded  as  ''  cause  un- 
known." It  is  rash  to  speak  a  priori,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
in  the  case  of  any  fair-sized  class  in  any  college  many  of  those 
who  stay  profit  less  than  some  of  those  who  leave  college,  and 
that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  cases,  say  in  one 
out  of  ten  at  least,  the  college  officers  could  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  student  to  stay  had  they  known  the  facts.  The 
sympathetic  insight  and  efficient  management  which  do  thus 
rescue  for  higher  education  the  student  who  deserves  it  are 
perhaps  the  most  directly  useful  qualities  of  a  college  officer. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


II 

NATURE-STUDY   AND    RELIGIOUS    TRAINING 

It  is  one  of  the  interesting  facts  of  the  present  time,  signifi- 
cant of  a  profoundly  changing  sentiment,  that  those  who  are 
most  deeply  concerned  in  the  moral  and  religious  development 
of  children  are  seeking  new  ways  and  means  of  instruction 
thru  an  enlightened  study  of  science.  This  tardy  heed  of  the 
cry  raised  by  Rousseau  over  a  hundred  years  ago  for  a  return 
to  Nature  represents  concessions,  easily  made  to-day,  that  a 
generation  or  two  since  would  have  been  quite  impossible. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  indicates  a  better  understanding  of  nature, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  more  distinct  recognition  of  a  spiritual 
life.  It  is  evident  that,  on  any  theory  of  the  universe,  a  satis- 
factory scheme  of  general  education  must  take  both  these  fac- 
tors into  account  from  this  time  forth. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  belief  has  largely  prevailed  that 
science  and  religion  can  find  no  common  ground.  The  neces- 
sity of  the  former  to  deal  with  matters  of  sense,  apparently 
committing  it  hopelessly  to  materialism,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  latter  to  deal  with  things  spiritual,  with  more  or  less  dis- 
regard for  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  have  created  a  breach 
that  it  has  seemed  impossible  to  bridge.  But  now  more  data 
are  available,  and  both  sides  are  able  to  reflect  upon  the  ques- 
tions involved  with  greater  calmness  and  with  a  clearer  under- 
standing. 

On  the  one  hand,  science  now  clearly  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  spiritual  life.  Whether  the  monistic  or  dualistic 
view  obtain,  the  spiritual  life,  as  a  scientific  phenomenon,  re- 
mains the  fact  of  supreme  importance  in  experience.  Modern 
psychology,  which  has  for  its  end  the  investigation  of  the 
spiritual  life,  is  as  truly  a  branch  of  natural  science  as  is  botany 
or  geology.  Still  further,  it  is  becoming  more  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  value  of  scientific  truth  is  to  be  estimated^ 
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finally,  in  accordance  with  its  power  to  contribute  directly  to 
spiritual  development  and  welfare.  Much  experimentation 
and  investigation  must  ever  be  directed  to  ends  of  doubtful 
or  unknown  value;  but  the  final  motive  will  be  positive  in  its 
direction  toward  the  upbuilding-  of  spiritual  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  religion  is  beginning  to  realize  how 
closely  the  spiritual  life  is  bound  up  in  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  man.  In  times  past,  the  roots  of  religion  were  traced 
to  an  instinct  implanted  from  without.  But,  in  reality,  religion 
probably  is  no  more  the  outgrowth  of  a  superimposed  instinct 
than  is  one's  hearing  or  eyesight.  It  is  as  much  the  result  of 
our  physical  development  as  the  gastric  juice  is.  As  this  idea 
gains  ground,  it  increases  the  tendency  to  make  religion  a 
matter  more  of  this  world  and  less  of  the  next  one.  Science 
and  religion,  thus,  have  been  moving  along  two  converging 
lines  which,  in  our  day,  have  met  in  a  revised  idea  concerning 
the  function  of  both,  and  in  a  new  conception  of  the  spiritual 
realm. 

The  history  of  religious  training  in  its  relation  to  public  edu- 
cation, as  this  is  commonly  understood,  is  interesting.  In 
early  days,  no  one  thought  of  separating  the  one  from  the  other. 
But,  as  the  material  interests  of  the  country  developed,  calling 
for  a  greater  emphasis  upon  those  features  of  school  work 
which  were  supposed  to  be  most  essential  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  worldly  affairs,  less  attention  was  given  in  the 
schools  to  purely  religious  training.  The  gradual  drawing 
away  of  secular  education  from  religious  instruction  was  per- 
fectly natural.  The  former  always  has  before  it  the  difficult 
problem  of  constant  readjustment  to  ever-changing  conditions. 
The  latter,  resting  mainly  upon  dogmas,  has  been  more  fixed 
in  its  character,  and  the  ends  which  it  sought  to  attain  have 
had  the  semblance,  at  least,  of  being  more  essential  and  more 
permanent.  The  constant  ferment  and  movement  in  secular 
instruction  came  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  the  un- 
heeding fixedness  of  ideas  in  religious  teaching  became  the 
object  of  a  poorly  disguised  contempt.  Under  the  mistaken 
notions  which  people  generally  entertain  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  two  branches  of  instruction,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  com- 
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plete  divorce  should  be  sought   for  and,   finally,   should  be 
secured. 

It  is  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  humanity  to  feel  that  if  a 
change  takes  place  very  slowly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  must 
be  right.  It  is,  therefore,  only  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us 
that  this  breach  between  two  organic  parts  of  our  education 
— the  intellectual  and  the  moral — involves  an  inconsistency 
which  makes  the  present  situation  absolutely  untenable  for 
both.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  supposed  scholarly  Oriental 
with  keen  wit  has  thrust  the  rapier  of  his  criticism  into  this 
fundamental  weakness  of  our  educational  system.^  He  says 
in  China  they  have  Confucianism  thru  and  thru — they  are  con- 
sistent; but  in  our  country  we  have  been  careful  to  legislate 
our  religious  instruction  away  from  our  secular  training,  and 
as  a  natural  result  our  religion  itself  has  but  little  to  do  with 
our  business  life.  The  actual  effect  of  this  separation  has  been 
to  put  the  burden  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  upon  the 
Church  and  Sunday  school — at  least  these  institutions  have 
felt  that  they  must  assume  it — and  to  a  corresponding  degree 
the  attention  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  has  been  drawn 
away  from  the  goal  of  all  true  education,  namely,  the  develop- 
ment of  moral  character. 

The  possibility  of  the  separation  of  secular  from  moral  and  , 
religious  instruction  has  been  due  to  the  antiquated  idea  that 
man  is  a  kind  of  triple  being,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral. 
The  day  school,  taking  up  the  larger  part  of  the  week,  has 
been  supposed  to  minister  chiefly  to  the  first  two,  while  the 
moral  nature  has  been  made  the  object  of  special  effort  on  but 
one  day  in  seven.  In  this  way  the  Sunday  school  has  come  to 
stand  as  the  distinct  representative  of  our  moral  and  religious 
instruction  as  the  common  or  day  school  represents  more  dis- 
tinctly a  training  in  practical  business  affairs.  The  difficulties,, 
therefore,  which  now  confront  the  Sunday-school  teacher  who 
attempts  to  take  up  nature-study,  and  the  day-school  teacher  as 
well,  who  attempts  to  teach  morality,  arise  from  several  causes. 
First,  from  the  false  conception  that  it  is  possible  to  educate 
man  by  piecemeal ;  second,  from  the  consequent  and  equally 

^  ^  The  Letters  from^ a  Chinese' official :'  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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false  notion  that  it  is  possible  to  educate  one  part  of  the  child- 
nature  at  one  time  and  place  and  another  part  at  a  different 
time  and  place;  and,  third,  that  there  is  one  kind  of  material 
that  a  teacher  may  use  for  the  development  of  the  intellec- 
tual character  and  another  and  different  kind  of  material 
to  be  used  in  the  development  of  the  moral  character.  This 
plan  of  instruction  has  been  closely  consistent  with  the  idea 
that  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  people  even  to-day,  that 
there  are  two  separate  and  distinct  worlds :  the  physical,  with 
which  the  intellectual  is  closely  bound  up;  and  the  moral,  which 
seems  to  exist  in  a  state  of  semi-independence  of  its  own.  The 
former  is  held  to  be  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  it  belongs  to  time ; 
the  latter  is  thought  to  be  spiritual  and  subject  to  a  different 
mode  of  control.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  nature-study  to 
be  classed  among  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  physical  and 
intellectual  man,  and,  if  not  hostile,  it  has  been  considered  to 
be  at  least  indifferent  to  his  moral  nature.  This  attitude  to- 
ward the  subject  is  the  result  of  an  education  thru  dogmas.  It 
is  proper,  therefore,  to  consider  the  problem  first  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  from  that  of  the  pupils. 

So  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  it  is  not  more  difficult 
to  introduce  nature-study  into  the  Sunday  school,  than  it  is  to 
start  it  in  the  day  school.  The  children  appreciate  nature  on 
Sunday  as  on  any  other  day  and  they  look  at  it  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  if  they  are  not  molested  in  their  thinking  by 
influences  of  the  usual  orthodox  character. 

It  is  important  in  the  outset  to  observe  that  the  task  of  the 
present  is  not  simply  to  introduce  nature-study  into  the  Sunday 
school.  If  that  were  all,  the  undertaking  would  be  far  simpler 
than  it  really  is.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  vivid  account 
of  nature  always  has  been  presented  with  dramatic  clearness 
as  a  part  of  the  Sunday-school  curriculum.  So  faithfully  have 
these  lessons  been  taught,  that,  to  thousands  of  people,  it  were 
not  more  shocking  to  doubt  the  common  axioms  of  morality 
than  it  is  to  question  any  part  of  the  biblical  story  of  nature. 
Indeed,  this  narration  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
people  so  completely  rounded  out  as  a  finished  history  of  nature 
that  it  requires  unusual  hardihood  for  anyone  to  countenance 
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any  presentation  of  nature-study  not  fully  in  accord  with  the 
ancient  and  well-told  story.  In  passing  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  powerful  hold  which  the  biblical  narrative  has  upon  most 
people  is  due  much  more  to  its  dramatic  literary  style  than  to  any 
appeal  that  it  makes  to  reason.  Realizing  the  place  that  the 
biblical  account  of  nature  has  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  much  valuable  time  has  been  occupied  with  attempts  at 
reconciliation;  it  has  been  the  fond  hope  of  many  good  people 
that,  in  some  way,  it  could  be  shown  that  modern  science  would 
finally  lend  its  powerful  support  to  the  scriptural  record.  But, 
out  of  patient  and  careful  observation,  science  has  created  a 
conception  of  the  origin,  the  development,  and  the  destiny  of 
nature,  and  of  man's  place  in  the  great  plan,  that  cannot  be 
linked  with  the  primitive  conception  by  even  the  maddest  flight 
of  poetic  fancy.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  vital  considera- 
tion in  both  the  old  and  the  new  conceptions  of  nature  is  the 
place  that  man  occupies  in  the  scheme  of  creation.  It  is  not 
simply  a  difference  in  the  observation  of  facts,  it  is  the  widely 
different  interpretation  of  them  that  has  given  rise  to  con- 
troversy. In  the  early  conception,  nature  was  something  to 
which  man  was  super-added.  In  the  newer  notion,  man  is  an 
organic  part  of  the  whole.  In  the  former,  it  is  the  story  of 
man  and  nature ;  in  the  latter  it  is  the  story  of  man  in  nature. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how"  thru  the  centuries  man's  rela- 
tionship to  other  created  things  has  been  constantly  changing. 
For  untold  ages  he  rested  serenely  in  the  belief  that  the  earth 
was  the  center  of  all  celestial  systems ;  that  man  was  specially 
appointed  to  be  the  head  of  created  things ;  that  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  all  creeping  things  were 
passed  in  review  before  him  as  lord  of  creation  that  they  might 
understand  his  kingship  over  them.  This  idea  grew  out  of 
the  early  observations  of  man  and  naturally  the  belief  in  it  be- 
came a  part  of  his  religion.  The  slow  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  what  man  once 
regarded  as  the  most  fundamental  of  all  truths  now  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  errors.  The  anthropocentric 
conception  of  creation  has  been  completely  supplanted  by  the 
biocentric  conception.     Not  man,  but  li^e,  of  which  he  forms 
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but  a  part,  is  the  culminating  height  of  creation.  .  Just  as  the 
Copernican  theory  changed  in  men's  minds  the  relations  of  all 
the  heavenly  bodies,  so  the  Darwinian  theory  has  rearranged 
all  the  members  of  the  living  world  in  an  entirely  new  pei> 
spective. 

More  than  this,  we  have  learned  that  each  created  thing  has 
its  own  inherent  value  and  its  own  inalienable  rights  regard- 
less of  its  relations  to  man.  We  have  learned,  too,  that  each 
creature,  no  matter  how  lowly  it  may  seem,  has  a  wisdom  of 
its  own  that  is  sufficient  for  itself.  Garnered  up  in  the  tiny 
brain  of  the  little  mud  wasp  are  the  knowledge  treasures  of 
millions  of  years  that  enable  it  to  maintain  itself  against  the 
cunning,  the  rapacity,  and  the  strength  of  all  other  hosts  with 
which  it  lives.  The  Darwinian  theory,  which  certainly  has 
more  points  in  its  favor  regarding  the  history  of  life  than  any 
other,  completely  demolishes  the  old  picture  which  was  very 
firmly  established  in  our  minds  in  our  early  years  through  the 
teaching  of  the  Sunday  school.  It  is  no  wonder  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  has  been  bitterly  opposed.  Its  basic  principles  are 
at  once  so  simple,  yet  far-reaching,  that  their  appeal  to  the 
mind  is  readily  made  and  their  significance  is  easily  under- 
stood. 

It  is  against  this- flinty  wall  of  pious  belief  that  nature-study 
must  hurl  itself  and  upon  which  it  must  make  some  impression 
if  it  is  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  Sunday  school  as  a  means  of 
moral  and  religious  training.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  reach 
any  satisfactory  result;  for  scientific  method  and  scientific 
knowledge  make  their  way  with  infinite  slowness  in  the  minds 
of  men  that  once  have  been  saturated  with  dogmas.  There  is 
no  evading  this  issue.  The  end  should  be  clearly  seen  from 
the  beginning:  to  introduce  nature-study  into  the  Sunday 
school,  that  is,  to  make  it  a  direct  factor  in  moral  and  religious 
training,  means  to  give  the  child  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view  from  that  received  by  those  of  us  who  learned  its 
lessons  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

In  the  face  of  the  certain  revolution  which  must  begin  the 
instant  true  nature-study  enters  the  Sunday  school,  the  question 
should  be  fairly  considered  as  to  what  changes  in  methods  and 
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results  of  Sunday-school  teaching  may  be  expected.  In  the 
first  place  the  old  idea  must  be  abandoned  that  man's  nature 
is  hinged  in  the  middle, — one  end  being  moral  and  the  other 
intellectual, — and  that  science  can  minister  to  the  latter,  only, 
and  be  indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  former.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  moral  character  is  the  goal  of  education 
and  all  means  of  human  growth  must  contribute  directly  to  its 
realization.  Nature-study  must  stand  the  same  high  tests  in 
this  regard  that  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  so-called 
humanities.  It  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  diversion,  a  delightful 
tonic  for  the  senses,  nor  is  it  simply  a  happy  convenience  for 
teaching  children  the  three  Rs;  nor  does  it  find  its  highest 
worth  in  purely  commercial  or  utilitarian  ends.  We  shall  find, 
ultimately,  in  the  study  of  nature  the  deepest  roots  of  the  high- 
est moral  life. 

Judging  by  the  modification  that  has  taken  place  in  our 
views  of  conduct  and  duty  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it 
is  easy  to  believe  that  the  next  hundred  years  of  science  will 
see  the  development  of  a  code  of  morals  of  a  distinctly  higher 
type  than  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  great  generaliza- 
tion of  science  upon  which  our  future  ethical  systems  must 
rest  is  that  nothing  happens  thru  whim  or  chance;  that  every- 
thing, both  in  the  realm  of  the  physical  world  and  within  the 
field  of  human  action,  occurs  in  a  fixed  and  definite  order. 
The  precise  description  of  the  relation  of  observed  events  whichi 
occur  in  an  unvarying  succession  becomes  the  statement  of  a 
natural  law.  There  are  at  this  time  but  few  of  the  so-called 
'natural  laws  that  have  a  general  recognition.  Of  these,  the 
law  of  gravitation  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example.  If  a  house, 
being  poorly  built,  begins  to  lean  out  of  plumb,  there  is  prob- 
ably not  a  civilized  man  in  the  world  who  would  seek  to  bring 
it  back  to  its  proper  position  thru  a  plea  for  miraculous  or 
divine  intervention.  When  a  brick  falls  from  a  housetop  no 
one  standing  in  its  descending  path  has  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion as  to  what  he  should  do.  So  far,  at  least,  have  people 
been  thoroly  trained  in  the  principles  of  science.  But,  one 
step  farther,  and  there  is  considerable  confusion.  There  are, 
for  instance,  whole  communities  which  know  that  the  only  way 
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to  avoid  injury  from  the  falling  brick  is  to  dodge  it,  yet,  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  pray  for  rain,  which  in  the  yast  analysis  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  physics  as  the  falling  brick.  And,  when  we 
go  beyond  this,  and  seek  to  refer  human  actions  and  their 
consequences  to  natural  laws  that  are  as  rigid  and  as  immutable 
as  that  which  controls  the  falling  brick  or  the  leaning  house, 
there  are  as  yet  but  very  few  people  who  are  willing  to  follow. 
This  simply  means  that  as  yet  human  actions  and  their  con- 
sequences have  been  so  little  studied  thru  scientific  observa- 
tion that  in  most  cases  no  fixed  and  unvarying  succession  has 
been  discovered.  Even  the  insight  of  Professor  Huxley  ap- 
parently failed  him  at  this  point.  In  his  Romanes  lecture, 
delivered  not  long  before  his  death,  he  said  substantially  that 
the  principles  of  evolution  which  held  in  the  physical  world 
would  not  apply  in  ethics ;  that  the  ''  ape  and  tiger  methods  " 
of  the  brute  world  utterly  failed  to  account  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ethical  system  under  which  the  most  enlightened 
society  lives.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  view  should  be 
held.  In  the  past,  man  in  his  conduct  has  felt  himself  almost 
as  irresponsible  to  law  as  does  the  senseless,  falling  stone.  It 
is  his  latest  lesson  that  he  is  but  beginning  to  learn,  and  which 
it  was  only  possible  for  him  to  learn  thru  a  study  of  nature, 
that  his  actions  which  foot  up  the  sum  total  of  conduct  form 
a  definite  order  which  is  as  fixed  as  the  law  of  gravitation 
itself.  In  the  past,  that  which  has  stood  for  morality  has  been 
largely  the  result  of  imitation  and  command.  We  were  ex- 
horted to  be  good  like  some  great  hero  in  the  past,  or  because 
there  was  an  almighty  fiat  requiring  it.  Hence  it  was  that 
history,  not  nature,  was  ransacked  for  examples  that  might 
be  held  up  worthy  of  emulation;  and,  hence,  it  is,  also,  that 
the  world  has  had  but  comparatively  few  people  who  represent 
the  high  type  of  morality  which  in  the  future  will  conform  to 
the  standards  of  science.  It  is  said  that  George  Washington 
was  so  scrupulously  honest  in  his  dealings  that  the  Mt.  Vernon 
brand  of  flour  could  pass  the  West  Indies'  markets  without 
the  customary  inspection.  In  such  rectitude,  Washington 
probably  did  not  feel  that  he  was  imitating  some  illustrious 
example,  but  rather  that  Jie  was  obeying  an   inflexible  law; 
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that  is,  yielding  himself  to  a  fixed  order,  which  rigidly  de- 
termined his  relationship  to  his  fellows.  To  have  broken  that 
law,  to  have  interfered  with  the  order,  would  have  been  as 
fatal  to  his  manhood  as  being  struck  by  a  falling  brick  would 
have  been  to  his  physical  person.  This  law  is  as  much  a  nat- 
ural law  as  that  under  which  the  tree  grows  or  the  bird  flies. 

The  great  and  essential  difference  between  the  old  and  the 
new  ideas  of  morality  lies  in  this.  Under  the  former  notion  by 
which  men  were  held  to  certain  lines  of  conduct  by  a  fiat, 
usually  coupled  with  the  threat  of  some  sort  of  punishment  for 
disobedience,  it  was  supposed  that  anyone  who  made  the  proper 
petition  might  be  absolved  from  the  performance  of  certain 
duties  or  exonerated  from  blame  for  failing  in  the  perform- 
ance of  others.  Under  the  latter  notion,  men's  relations  to 
each  other  are  fixed  and  necessary,  and  all  rules  of  conduct 
become  simply  the  expression  of  those  relations  as  they  actually 
exist.  This  order  of  things,  the  statement  of  which  becomes 
a  law  of  conduct,  cannot  be  evaded  by  any  rrieans  or  subverted 
without  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
beings  concerned.  These  are  the  conclusions  reached  thru  a 
study  of  nature. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  view  presents  nature  in  a  cold 
and  unsympathetic  light.  The  human  being  longs  for  the 
sympathy  that  can  and  will  take  into  account  his  special  case 
and  will  occasionally,  it  may  be,  overlook  his  shortcomings. 
In  denying  the  possibility  of  this,  science  seems  to  be  destroy- 
ing one  of  the  chief  consolations  of  religion.  Mature  reflec- 
tion, however,  will  show  that  the  consolations  of  science  are 
to  be  preferred.  It  is  vastly  more  conducive  to  a  sound  faith 
to  realize  that  the  affairs  of  men  are,  or  may  be,  subject  to  a 
beneficent  and  unchanging  order  than  it  is  to  suppose  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  vacillations  of  caprice  that  may  yield 
at  any  moment  to  either  mundane  or  celestial  influence. 
Herein  lies  the  tremendous  stimulus  to  the  study  of  nature; 
the  greater  the  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  facts,  the  more 
secure  we  become  in  our  possession  of  the  future. 

The  teachings  of  modern  science  by  imperceptible  degrees 
have  already  profoundly  modified  our  attitude  towards  those 
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immersed  in  vice  and  crime.  If  the  dwellers  in  the  haunts  of 
wickedness  had  become  the  plague  of  society  thru  deliberate 
choice,  then  there  would  be  but  one  solution  for  the  slum  ques- 
tion in  our  cities,  and  that  would  be  to  plant  cannon  at  the 
angles  and  sweep  the  streets  with  grapeshot.  But  as  the  light 
of  science  breaks  in,  revealing  that  a  state  of  sin  can  only  arise 
thru  a  condition  of  actual  ignorance  for  which  no  one  person, 
nor  any  one  generation,  is  wholly  responsible,  then  dawns  for 
the  individual  a  new  era  as  thru  a  new  birth.  The  struggles 
of  the  race  thru  its  upward  gropings,  bearing  its  misfortunes, 
now  falling  back,  now  but  holding  its  own,  and,  again,  ad- 
vancing with  a  great  stride  or,  it  may  be,  with  painful  steps 
and  slow,  all  arouse  one's  profoundest  sympathies.  The  spirit 
of  condemnation  is  quenched;  the  incoherencies  of  mankind 
are  but  its  calls  for  help  that  we  may  render ;  are  but  cries  for 
light  that  we  may  cause  to  shine;  nature  thru  its  every  unfold- 
ing mood  makes  its  direct  appeal  for  the  earnest  enlistment 
and  constant  exercise  of  our  good  will. 

The  real  reason  for  "  Man's  inhumanity  to  man  "  in  the 
past  is  clearly  expressed  by  Browning  when  Paracelsus  says : 

"  In  my  own  haart  love  had  not  been  made  wise 
To  trace  love's  faint  beginnings  in  mankind, 
To  know  even  hate  is  but  a  mask  of  love's, 
To  see  a  good  in  evil,  and  a  hope 
In  ill-success  ;  to  sympathize,  be  proud 
Of  their  half-reasons,  faint  aspirings,  dim 
J  Struggles  for  truth,  their  poorest  fallacies, 

Their  prejudice  and  fears  and  cares  and  doubts  ; 
All  with  a  touch  of  nobleness,  despite 
Their  error,  upward  tending  altho  weak, 
Like  plants  in  mines  which  never  saw  the  sun, 
But  dream  of  him,  and  guess  where  he  may  be, 
And  do  their  best  to  climb  and  get  to  him." 

True  nature-study  at  once  controverts  the  old  idea  that  man 
in  his  final  interests  is  at  zvar  with  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
his  every  step  should  be  one  placing  him  more  nearly  in  accord 
with  her.  We  have  been  deceived  by  many  apparent  contra- 
dictions. The  man  who  rises  in  a  balloon  obeys  the  law  of 
gravitation  as  implicitly  as  he  who  lowers  a  bucket  into  a  well. 
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Each  takes  advantage  of  the  law  in  a  different  way  in  order 
to  accomplish  a  different  end.  The  man  who  with  an  ox  team 
rips  up  the  tough  sod  of  the  primeval  prairie  may  feel  as  tho 
he  were  ,at  war  with  the  earth ;  but  his  sole  effort  is  to  place 
himself  in  line  with  nature  in  order  to  receive  what  she  has 
to  give.  The  idea  that  in  disease  the  physician  can  do  nothing 
except,  possibly,  to  assist  nature,  is  slowly  revolutionizing  the 
whole  science  of  medicine  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  ancient 
ideas  of  cure  solely  by  drugs. 

One  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact,  however,  that  there  is  a 
mighty  conflict  raging  among  the  things  of  nature.  That 
life  hangs  by  a  slender  thread  is  true;  but  the  instinct  of  life 
is  so  strong  that  the  study  of  the  living  thing  becomes  in  the 
last  analysis  a  study  of  the  means  by  which  it  manages  to  pre- 
serve the  thread.  In  the  brute  world  and  to  too  large  an  extent 
in  the  domain  of  human  life,  the  "  ape  and  tiger  methods  '* 
prevail.  One  creature  saves  itself  by  that  cunning  which  out- 
wits its  fellow;  another  by  flight;  another  by  hiding  itself 
away ;  and  others  by  boldly  fighting  for  what  they  want.  To 
the  brute,  to  the  short-sighted,  to  the  ignorant,  to  the  entirely 
unscientific  mind  these  seem  to  be  the  methods  that  must  pre- 
vail. By  these  means  the  current  of  life  has  held  its  way  with 
the  majestic  movement  of  the  ages.  These  methods  are  in 
strict  accord  with  the  natural  laws  that  direct  and  control 
brute  strength.  Under  their  operation,  untold  ages  ago  the 
lowliest  atom  of  sentient  existence  began  its  mysterious  career ; 
and  since  then  it  has  always  been  a  question  of  life  and  more 
abundance  of  life. 

Thruout  the  countless  centuries  the  "  ape  and  tiger 
methods  "  have  prevailed.  These  methods  accorded  with  the 
highest  order  of  moral  life  that  was  known.  By  and  by,  with 
the  dawn  of  reason  came  the  suggestion  of  something  better. 
Every  age  of  human  history  has  been  at  least  feebly  illumined 
by  the  soul  of  someone  who  proclaimed  a  higher  law.  Almost 
every  tribe  and  every  condition  of  men  has  had  such  a  one, 
and  these  have  been  the  great  prophets  of  the  past.  Nine- 
teen centuries  ago  the  higher  law  was  so  clearly  enunciated 
and   so  bravely  maintained  that   it  transfixed   the  attention 
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of  the  world.     "  Whosoever  will  lose  his  life  shall  find  it." 
There  has  never  been  formulated  a  higher  natural  law  than 
this.      A  natural  law   is  but  an  expression  of  the  relation 
of  things  under  which  they  are  known  to  exist.     The  high- 
est law  but  expresses  those  relations  under  which  there  is 
the  highest  existence.      The  "  ape  and  tiger  methods  "  pre- 
vailed for  a  time;  but  the  rock  strata  of  the  hills  give  evi- 
dence that  the  apes  and  tigers  are  at  last  overcome  by  their  own 
methods.     The  law  of  love  is  an  expression  of  a  fixed  natural 
moral  order,  as  the  law  of  gravitation  is  an  expression  of  a 
fixed  natural  physical  order.     The  apes  and  tigers  and  all 
their  kin  who  cannot  understand  this  law,  or  who  will  not  ob- 
serve it,  must  perish  as  certainly  as  he  who  is  buried  beneath 
a  falling  wall.     The  reason  why  it  has  taken  nineteen  centuries 
for  the  great  principle  expounded  by  Christ  to  have  any  particu- 
lar influence  in  the  affairs  of  men  is  because  they  have  not 
believed  it  to  be  a  natural  law.     They  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
whim  or  as  merely  the  expression  of  a  personal  opinion  or  as  a 
bit  of  advice,  and  nobody,  necessarily,  has  any  regard  for  any 
of  these,  even  tho  it  should  come  from  the  Almighty  himself. 
The  final  confirmation  of  the  great  law  of  love  belongs  to 
science.     It  comes  from  and  thru  a  study  of  nature.     Its  ac- 
ceptance is  made  possible  only  by  man's  true  place  in  nature 
becoming  known  and  understood.     What  a  century  under  the 
operation  of  this  law  will  do  for  mankind  we  can  scarcely 
imagine.     In  a  hundred  years  we  shall  look  back  upon  the  jail, 
the  penitentiary,  and  the  reformatory  as  now  we  look  back  upon 
the  pillory  and  thumbscrews  as  instruments  of  torture.     The 
prisons  will  be  visited  as  curiosities  as  we  now  visit  the  Tower 
of  London.    The  new  century  of  science  will  be  the  age  of  the 
schoolhouse  and  of  education.     The  strong  will  help  the  weak 
and  thus  more  surely  increase  their  own  strength. 

In  the  gradual  and  continued  regeneration  and  upbuilding 
of  the  race  the  people  will  always  have  a  religion.  It  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  future,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past, 
but  it  will  not  be  the  religion  of  our  fathers.  It  must  and  will 
develop  out  of  a  broader  knowledge,  and  it  will  conform,  more 
nearly  than  the  old,  to  changing  notions  of  life  and  destiny. 
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The  religion  that  we  may  look  for  which  will  be  compatible 
with  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  times  will  be  capable  of  chang- 
ing to  suit  the  growth  of  new  ideas  of  all  kinds.  It  will  not 
rest  upon  dogmas  that  are  fixed.  Moreover,  its  tenets  will 
not  be  forced  by  such  incessant  iteration  upon  the  children  at 
an  early  and  impressible  age  that  when  they  arrive  at  the 
years  of  reason  they  shall  find  themselves,  as  now  (if  they 
ever  do  discover  it),  the  helpless  slaves  of  tradition.  It  is 
just  as  irrational  and  wrong  to  seek  to  instruct  in  i^eligion 
by  merely  unloading  upon  a  child  fixed  dogmas  and  sonorous 
precepts  as  it  is  to  endeavor  to  instruct  him  in  science  by 
making  him  the  mouther  of  high-sounding  definitions.  Re- 
ligion, not  less  than  science,  in  the  future,  must  be  amenable 
to  the  principles  and  laws  of  correct  pedagogy. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  present  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate religion,  notably  that  by  the  mere  reintroduction 
of  the  Bible  into  the  schools,  cannot  of  themselves  accomplish 
the  desired  end.  So  far  as  the  principles  of  conduct  which  it 
expounds  are  compatible  with  what  a  people  with  growing 
enlightenment  find  to  be  true,  the  Bible,  whether  it  is  put  back 
into  the  schools  or  not,  will  always  have  its  influence.  But  if 
it  were  to  be  put  into  the  schools  and  made  the  only  text-book, 
it  never  again  can  play  the  part  in  education  that  it  once  did 
when  it  was  supposed  to  set  the  bounds  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  growth  of  the  race. 

The  special  plea  now  made  for  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
the  schools  on  account  of  its  literary  value  should  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion.  On  the  part  of  many,  no  doubt,  it 
is  but  a  thinly  disguised  attempt  to  reincarnate  in  the 
schools  the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  the  old  religion. 
Literature  is  a  vehicle  of  belief,  and  its  real  worth  rests  not 
upon  the  forms  of  its  phrases  but  upon  the  actual  truth  it 
embodies.  Upon  this  point  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing. As  a  history  of  the  struggles  of  portions  of  the 
race  towards  higher  levels  of  intelligence  and  morality,  the 
Bible  will  always  have  a  distinct  value.  But  biblical  students 
have  clearly  shown  that  in  its  present  form  it  is  a  bewildering 
confusion  of  myth  and  history.     In  its  myth  it  represents  the 
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race,  ever  appealing  to  the  supernatural,  and,  as  being-  extri- 
cated constantly  from  positions  of  difficulty  by  divine  and 
miraculous  intervention.  These  are  the  features  which  have 
received  the  chief  emphasis  in  biblical  instruction  in  the  past. 
In  the  light  of  present  thought  such  teaching  is  no  longer 
permissible.  But  when  its  many  stories  are  disentangled  and 
properly  rearranged  the  Bible  presents  a  most  interesting; 
history  of  the  evolution  of  a  portion  of  the  race  that  struggled 
from  savagery  towards  civilization,  from  ignorance  towards 
culture,  by  the  same  natural  methods  that  we  ourselves  employ 
to-day.  This  is  the  aspect  of  Bible  study  that  will  receive 
most  attention  in  the  future,  and  its  testimony  will  be  found 
to  corroborate  rather  than  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
We  shall  find,  in  all  probability,  a  renewed  and  more  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  biblical  narrative.  The  trials  of  these 
early  peoples  and  their  appeals  for  help  will  still  move  our 
sympathies  and  we  shall  still  celebrate  our  own  triumphs,  with 
theirs,  in  song.  The  ears  of  mankind  can  never  be  totally 
deaf  to  the  warnings  of  the  great  prophets,  but  we  shall  never 
feel  again  that  we  must  adopt  their  many  superstitions  as  a 
fundamental  part  of  our  religion. 

Religion  must  recognize  that  the  race  grows  not  only  in- 
tellectually, but  morally.  Our  ideals  are  far  higher  now  than 
ever  before,  and  our  religion  must  correspond.  In  the  days 
of  Aladdin  and  his  wonderful  lamp  the  highest  service  re- 
quired of  the  genie  was  that  of  building  palaces  of  massy 
gold,  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  in  ministering  to  the 
sensuous  pleasures  of  his  master.  It  is  true  we  are  not  en- 
tirely clear  of  that  class  to-day;  but,  if  the  highest  type  of 
mankind  now  owned  such  a  magic  lamp,  its  genie  would  be 
given  tasks  of  a  different  kind.  We  would  send  him  over 
to  the  slums  to  put  a  broad  and  grassy  lawn  around  each  dwell- 
ing. We  would  command  him  to  change  the  dark,  reeking, 
and  crime-breeding  alleys  in  the  levee  into  beautiful  shaded 
lanes  with  singing  birds  in  the  tree  tops.  We  would  make 
him  put  smoke-consumers  into  every  factory.  We  would 
ask  him  to  surround  and  fill  every  home  with  sunshine  and 
fresh  air;  to  provide  clean,  wholesome,  unadulterated   food 
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and  bodily  comforts  of  all  kinds  for  the  unfortunate.  We 
would  make  him  watch  our  city  councils,  and  stand  guard 
over  the  legislation  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  fingers  of  greed 
and  power  close  not  around  the  throats  of  the  weak.  Thus 
would  the  powerful  genie  of  the  lamp  find  himself  called  upon 
to-day  to  minister  to  mankind  in  these  and  a  hundred  other 
ways  never  dreamed  of  by  the  ancient  story-teller  of  Arabia. 

The  religion  of  a  people  always  enshrines  that  to  which  they 
most  sincerely  consecrate  their  lives.  The  essence  of  all  re- 
ligions is  found  in  belief.  The  old  religion  rested  upon  a 
belief  in  a  supernatural,  of  which,  according  to  all  the  rules 
of  evidence  and  facts  that  would  be  recognized  in  any  human 
court,  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  The  new  will  rest 
upon  a  belief  in  the  natural;  it  will  be  most  concerned  about 
those  things  of  which  we  have  most  knowledge;  about  those 
things  which,  by  experience,  we  find  have  the  greatest  efficacy 
in  lifting  the  human  race.  To  the  great  and  so  far  unknown 
hereafter  it  will  give  but  little  heed,  unless  by  some  new 
and  at  present  unsuspected  method  of  research  it  should  be- 
come actually  revealed. 

Let  no  one  think  that  this  kind  of  religion  is  a  chimera.  Be- 
cause it  has  not  the  guiding  hand  of  such  an  influence,  science 
is  tossing  to-day  like  a  rudderless  ship  in  the  open  sea.  Science 
has  ministered  to  the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  life 
of  a  few,  but  it  has  only  incidentally,  nay  but  accidentally, 
benefited  the  great  mass  of  humanity.  Bitted  and  spurred 
by  ruthless  greed,  it  is  being  constantly  driven  to  selfish  ends 
regardless  of  human  rights  and  privileges  it  blindly  and  merci- 
lessly tramples  underfoot. 

I  recall  to  mind  a  beautiful  valley — a  region  of  splendid 
farms.  Untarnished  sunshine,  pure  air,  clear  water  from  un- 
failing springs,  and  a  fertile  soil  were  the  lavish  conditions  of 
happy  and  peaceful  living.  To-day  it  has  been  invaded  by  a 
great  corporation  that  boasts  its  capital  of  forty  millions.  In 
this  garden  spot  of  the  earth,  where  every  man  in  its  employ 
might  have  had  a  vine-covered  cottage  and  a  garden;  where 
he  might  have  had  pure  air,  sunshine,  and  water  for  nothing, 
this  great  company,  instead,  has  chosen  to  house  its  employes 
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in  crowded  tenements,  packed  together  in  streets  and  rows, 
so  that  within  a  year  the  condition  of  these  people  will  rival 
the  slums  of  the  Chicago  levee.  Instead  of  a  religion  that 
wastes  its  time  in  meditations  on  immortality,  we  must  have 
one  that  will  make  the  frightful  wrong  done  to  the  mortal 
existence  of  these  ignorant  people  its  sacred  care.  Sometimes 
there  is  nothing  so  unscientific  as  science.  It  is  futile  and  un- 
scientific to  suppose  that  the  building  of  a  thousand  libraries 
can  ever  put  back  into  the  lives  of  those  people  what  has  actu- 
ally been  taken  from  them  by  the  desolation  and  "  slumming  " 
of  their  once  beautiful  valley. 

We  stand  in  mute  horror  before  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Iroquois  Theatre  fire;  but  that  disaster  is  repeated  over  and 
over  again  every  year  in  our  cities.  Unsanitary  houses,  filthy 
streets,  adulterated  food,  impure  air  combine  to  carry  oflf 
human  beings  that  are  the  victims  of  a  neglect  as  reprehen- 
sible as  that  which  attaches  to  any  directly  responsible  for  the 
Iroquois  disaster.  That  they  die  one  by  one  and  alone  instead 
of  suddenly  and  in  a  heap  does  not  really  lessen  the  horror. 
The  conscientious  application  of  half  the  science  we  know, 
would  save  them  all.  I  believe  in  the  great  doctrine  of  re- 
demption. When  imbued  with  the  new  religion,  every  man 
will  become  a  savior  of  the  weak  and  the  needy.  Man  will  not 
only  become  his  brother's  keeper,  he  will  become  in  truth  his 
redeemer. 

There  is  one  thing  more  in  the  old  religion  that  has  been' 
considered  essential,  that  in  the  new  will  be  secondary.  It 
is  a  belief  in  God.  This  proposition,  instead  of  being  first, 
and  an  assumption,  shall  be  last  and  subject  to  the  rules  of 
evidence.  It  will  not,  as  in  the  past,  be  thrust  upon  child- 
hood with  an  incessant  dingdong  that  admits  none  of  the 
considerations  of  reason;  that  acknowledges  no  right  on  the 
part  of  the  child  to  form  a  conclusion  from  premises  of  his 
own.  This  in  the  long  run  will  be  for  the  best.  There 
is  no  more  sure  way  to  produce  infidels  and  atheists  than  to 
proclaim  God  from  the  church  steeples  and  at  the  same  tim^ 
allow  the  devil  to  run  at  large  in  the  streets  below.  The 
surest  way  to  lead  the  child  to  a  belief  in  God,  if  that  end 
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be  desirable,  is  not  by  giving  him  the  catechism,  but  by  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  us  joining  together  to  promote  har- 
mony in  living.  The  best  way  to  prove  that  Gk)d  is  good  is 
by  showing  thru  actual  living  that  the  trend  of  life  is  toward 
better  and  higher  ends.  Belief  in  God,  like  all  other  questions, 
must  rest  finally  upon  evidence.  If  after  a  lifetime  of  thought- 
ful observation  and  conscientious  work  one  comes  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  God  and  that  He  is  good,  no  one  who  holds* 
the  new  religion  will  quarrel  with  his  faith.  That  is  a  matter 
for  himself  alone;  another  cannot  give  it  to  him  nor  can  an- 
other, then,  take  it  away.  It  was  this  new  faith  bursting  forth 
in  the  life  of  the  "  good  gray  poet "  of  nature  when  he  said  : 

"  O  my  brave  soul  ! 
O  farther,  farther  sail  ! 

O  daring  joy,  but  safe !     Are  they  not  all  seas  of  God  ? 
O  farther,  farther,  farther  sail." 

The  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are 
topics  which  will  have  a  supreme  interest  in  the  future  as 
they  have  had  in  the  past.  But  it  is  impossible  that  belief  in 
these  great  dogmas  should  be  clothed  by  the  new  religion  with 
that  importance  which  was  attached  to  them  in  the  old.  In 
an  ethical  and  religious  system  which  regulated  conduct  by 
a  scheme  of  rewards  and  punishments  administered  from  with- 
out, the  postulates  of  God  and  immortality  were  indispensable. 
But,  considered  apart  from  the  ideas  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, it  is  absolutely  incomprehensible  that  conduct  should  be 
affected  one  way  or  another  by  either  belief  or  disbelief  in  these 
two  ideas — interesting  tho  they  may  be.  The  religion  that  will 
be  justified  by  science  will  be  primarily  concerned  with  the 
spiritual  life,  here  and  now;  its  efHcacy  cannot  be  contingent 
upon  any  theory  as  to  future  existence.  The  emphasis  in  the 
new  religion,  therefore,  will  be  taken  gradually  from  these 
two  articles  of  belief  and  it  will  be  placed  more  and  more- 
strongly  upon  the  inherent  quality  of  human  action  as  it  ap- 
pears in  conduct. 

If  the  presentation  of  nature  to  the  children  is  to  properly 
and  fully  contribute  to  a  common  end  with  religion,  modern 
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science  would  counsel  a  few  things  as  being  fundamental. 
First,  the  children  should  have  full  access  to  nature  in  as  great 
variety  of  forms  as  possible,  that  they  may  acquire  an  unbiased 
knowledge  of  the  actual  facts.  Second,  it  would  have  the 
children  regard  nature  as  they  find  it,  not  as  a  complete  or 
finished  product,  but  as  a  scene  of  activity,  of  change,  of  de- 
velopment, of  growth.  How  many  times  have  we  all  envied 
Adam,  whose  privilege  it  was,  according  to  the  biblical  account, 
to  look  out  upon  a  fresh  and  newly  created  world.  How 
ravishing  must  have  been  the  picture  as  the  landscape  unveiled 
itself  before  the  eye!  How  bright  the  sunshine!  How  pure 
the  air!  How  unsullied  the  flowers!  How  strange  and  in- 
describably beautiful  the  song  of  birds !  How  full  of  life  and 
joy  such  a  day  would  seem !  We  all  have  mourned  because  we 
did  not  see  the  pristine  freshness  and  vigor  of  that  glorious 
opening  day. 

But  science  has  shown  that  the  wonderful  creation  still 
goes  on.  We  may  see  a  world  each  day  as  freshly  created  as 
that  gazed  upon  by  Adam,  if  we  but  use  our  eyes.  It  is  not 
necessary,  either,  to  look  for  this  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
earth.  The  vacant  lot,  the  roadside,  the  edge  of  the  pavement 
are  all  full  of  evidence  that  creation  still  goes  on.  What  an 
interesting  field  for  study,  for  example,  we  have  in  the  history 
of  the  area  upon  which  the  city  of  Chicago  stands.  The 
early  glacier;  the  flood  of  waters;  the  slowly  filling  marsh,  the 
procession  of  animals  and  plants  that  accompanied  these 
changes ;  the  coming  of  man ;  the  founding  of  the  city  with  its 
intricate  physical  and  moral  relations  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
earth  form  the  interesting  chapters  of  a  history  that  came  to 
pass  in  the  great  natural  order  of  growth.  It  is  this  broad  pres- 
entation of  nature  that  children  must  have  at  first.  The  de- 
tails are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  their  unreflective  minds. 
By  this  means,  at  every  step,  there  will  be  the  suggestion  of 
order  and  law.  If  the  child  can  see  nothing  but  the  sail-flecked 
lake  upon  one  hand  and  the  city  upon  the  other,  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  their  relationship  will  appear,  and  both  city  and 
lake  will  seem  to  him  to  be  equally  natural. 

The  mind  of  the  child,  like  that  of  primitive  man,  is  filled 
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with  vague  myths  and  superstitions  about  the  most  common 
things.  These  feehngs  and  instincts  should  be  respected,  but 
they  should  not  be  encouraged  nor  cultivated.  It  is  the  mission 
of  a  scientific  education  to  free  the  human  mind  as  early  as  pos- 
sible from  the  thrall  of  superstition  and  from  the  domination 
of  the  fancies  of  myth  and  miracle;  to  teach  the  individual 
that  all  his  experiences  should  be  made  the  subject  of  careful 
and  fearless  investigation,  with  fair  reason  to  believe  that  in 
some  degree  they  may  be  explained  and  understood.  It  has 
been  thru  such  patient  study  that  man  has  found  himself  to 
be  more  and  more  in  alignment  with  the  great  plan  of  nature 
thru  which  he  is  coming  to  see 

"  Good  in  all ; 

In  the  satisfaction  and  aplomb  of  animals, 

In  the  annual  return  of  the  seasons, 

In  the  hilarity  of  youth. 

In  the  strength  and  flush  of  manhood, 

In  the  grandeur  and  exquisiteness  of  old  age, 

In  the  superb  vistas  of  death." 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman 

The  School  of  Education, 
•  The  University  of  Chicago 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  ' 

'  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  very  great  and  very  hope- 
ful advance  has  been  made  in  real  university  work  in  America. 
Not  merely  is  this  true  of  the  professional  schools  of  our  uni- 
versities, but  it  is  even  more  true  of  that  department  which  we 
have  agreed  to  call  the  graduate  or  post-graduate  school.  We 
may  offer  ourselves  especial  congratulations  uix)n  this  fact,  for 
it  is  on  the  work  of  this  department,  the  training  of  the  ad- 
vanced instructor,  that  the  hope  of  our  educational  and  scientific 
future  ultimately  rests.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  in  the  way  of 
self-praise  that  the  results  which  we  are  now  reaching  in  this 
field  compare  very  favorably  with  those  attained  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world,  even  in  Germany,  the  motherland  of 
our  methods,  and  this  is  true  both  of  the  training  we  give  the 
student  in  the  processes  of  scientific  work  and  of  the  doctor's 
dissertation  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  that  training.  In- 
deed in  the  line  of  study  of  which  I  know  the  most,  in  history, 
the  tendency  is  easily  discernible  to  require  a  thesis  distinctly 
superior  to  the  average  German  thesis,  at  least  if  we  may  judge 
by  those  which  find  their  way  into  print.  Were  joyful  opti- 
mism the  part  of  wisdom,  we  have  abundant  grounds  for  rest- 
ing content,  but  it  is  as  much  a  commonplace  in  education  as 
in  any  other  line  of  human  effort  that  a  liberal-minded  dissatis- 
faction is  the  condition  of  progress,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of 
being  thought  too  gloomy  a  pessimist  if  I  call  attention  to 
some  points  in  the  present  situation  where  improvement  is 
possible. 

'  This  article  is  based  on  a  brief  paper  introductory  to  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  the  doctor's  thesis  and  degree  forming  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  meeting  at  Chicago  last  December.  While  keeping  closely 
to  the  lines  of  my  original  paper,  I  have  availed  myself  freely  of  suggestions  offered 
in  the  discussion  which  followed  its  reading  for  its  enlargement  and  improvement. 
An  abstract  of  the  discussion  maybe  found  in  the  February  number  of  this  Review. 
and  in  the  April  number  of  the  American  historical  review, 
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In  following  exclusively  in  our  graduate  schools  the  Ger- 
man practice  as  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in 
making  it  our  highest  degree,  we  have  entered,  I  believe,  upon 
a  road  that  will  lead  us  to  a  result  unsatisfactory  in  itself  and 
far  short  of  the  best  to  be  reached.  How  any  other  road  was 
open  to  us  in  the  conditions  surrounding  our  early  university 
growth  it  is  impossible  to  see;  and  if  we  are  willing  to  regard 
the  point  we  have  now  reached  as  a  beginning  merely,  and  to 
turn  our  future  advance  slightly  aside,  the  outcome  will  be 
not  merely  better  than  anything  we  can  reach  in  the  present 
direction  but,  I  firmly  believe,  better  than  has  been  reached 
in  any  other  country.  If  we  consider  our  doctor's  degree  in 
itself  alone,  looking  only  to  what  it  really  means  and  to  the 
requirements  we  make  of  the  candidate,  it  is  open  to  no  seri- 
ous objection.  If,  however,  we  regard  it  as  the  highest  degree 
of  the  academic  career,  considering  what  it  seems  to  imply  and 
the  point  at  which  it  stands  in  the  educational  development  of 
the  student,  the  case  is  quite  different. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  has  come  to  be  almost 
strictly  a  professional  degree.  That  it  is  still  taken  and  will 
continue  to  be  taken  by  a  few  for  general  culture  purposes  is 
immaterial.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  law  and  divinity  de- 
grees and  the  fact  should  no  more  affect  our  thinking  or  our 
methods  in  one  case  than  in  another.  As  a  professional  degree 
the  doctorate  in  philosophy  means  that  one  who  has  attained  it 
has  qualified  himself  to  become  a  specialist  instructor ;  that  he 
has  given  himself  to  the  study  of  a  particular  branch  of  learn- 
ing until  he  has  obtained  a  critically  sound  familiarity  with  its 
scientific  methods,  and  presumably  the  ability  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject in  the  way  which  is  possible  only  to  one  who  has  acquired 
an  inner  and  intimate  knowledge  of  it.  This  is  a  per- 
fectly definite  stage  in  the  educational  development  of  the 
student  and,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  again,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  marked  by  an  equally  definite  academic  degree. 
To  grant,  however,  at  this  point  our  highest  attainable  degree 
is  certainly  doubtful  policy. 

In  the  first  place,  by  granting  our  highest  degree  freely  to 
everyone  who  completes  a  not  long  course  of  study,  which  calls 
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in  the  end  for  very  little  but  perseverance  and  industry,  and 
in  requiring  of  the  candidate  as  a  dissertation  a  piece  of  original 
work,  we  are  doing  our  best  to  magnify  greatly  what  are  really 
small  and  elementary  things.     For  this  result  our  practice  in 
reference  to  the  doctor's  thesis  is  largely  responsible.     By  in- 
sisting  on   a   piece   of   original   work,    as   a   contribution   to 
knowledge,    which    except    in    the    most    favorably    situated 
branches  can  only  be  a  slight  matter,  the  student  is  encouraged 
to  believe,  and  in  many  cases  the  instructor  also,  that  the  re- 
sult is  really  of  great  importance,  and  by  the  printing  of  the 
thesis  this  belief  is  strengthened.     The  tendency  towards  a 
barren   scholasticism,    in   which   process   is   the   all-important 
thing  without  reference  to  the  value  of  the  result,  is  so  strong 
in  every  line  of  intellectual  work  that  it  can  only  be  considered 
a  misfortune  that  the  forming  educational  system  of  a  new. 
■country  should,  in  its  highest  stages,  adopt  a  method  which 
w^ill  inevitably  strengthen  that  tendency.     In  my  own  field  of 
work,  in  history,  it  is  also  to  be  deplored  that  the  ease  with 
^hich  at  present  dissertations  of  real  value  can  be  written  in 
American  history  blinds  us  to  the  inevitable  result.     In  a 
field  which  has  as  yet  received  so  little  intensive  cultivation 
there  may  perhaps  seem  no  immediate  danger  that  subjects 
of  real  importance  for  doctors'  dissertations  will  be  exhausted 
— and  very  likely  the  worker  in  modern  European  history  may 
feel  the  same  in  regard  to  his  field.     But  in  the  history  o^f 
education  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  not  a  long  period,  and  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  search  for  thesis  subjects  in  these 
fields  will  certainly  be  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is 
now.     In  mediaeval  history  we  have  already  reached  a  point 
where  the  thesis  is  being  steadily  driven  back  to  smaller  and 
smaller  matters,  but  with  no  decline  of  the  weight  of  impor- 
tance attached  to  it  by  student  and  instructor.    In  this  particu- 
lar, the  past  of  mediaeval  history  is  as  instructive  as  its  present. 
Out  of  the  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  published  doctors* 
theses  of  the  past  fifty  years  in  this  field  exceeding  few  have 
been  of  any  real  importance,  have  made  real  and  permanent 
•contributions  to  knowledge.     Perhaps  a  larger  number,  but 
still  comparatively  few,  have  spared  the  real  scholar  a  little 
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labor  in  his  field,  but  the  great  mass  are  entirely  insignificant^ 
They  cumber  the  shelves  of  our  libraries,  and  they  are  a 
dead  weight  of  impediment  to  the  scholar  if  he  is  foolish 
enough  to  feel  that  he  must  wade  thru  the  mass  to  see  if 
he  has  been  anticipated  on  some  point  which  in  truth  he  is 
himself  for  the  first  time  making  a  part  of  the  world's  organized 
knowledge.  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  to  assert  that 
the  history  of  the  historical  doctor's  dissertation  in  Germany 
is  a  warning  to  us  against  following  the  same  road,  and  to 
predict  that  if  we  go  on  as  we  are  doing  for  another  half- 
century  we  shall  repeat  the  result,  and  in  all  human  probability 
in  American  history  as  in  other  fields. 

In  the  second  place,  the  granting  of  our  highest  degree  at 
the  point  in  the  education  of  the  individual  where  we  now  place 
it  is  unfortunate,  because  it  favors  the  belief  that  what  is  a 
mere  beginning  is  the  real  end  to  be  obtained.  It  gives  the 
impression  of  recognized  and  finished  scholarship  to  one  who 
has  only  learned  the  tools  of  the  trade  and  made  a  first  attempt 
at  their  use.  It  gives  the  impression  of  recognized  fitness  for 
university  work  to  one  who  has  as  yet  done  nothing  to  show 
any  such  fitness.  As  a  result  we  have  in  one  direction  a  large 
body  of  men  whose  doctor's  thesis  is  their  last  attempt  at  pro- 
ductive scholarship,  who  having  come  to  believe  that  they  have 
reached  the  only  point  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  reach,  make 
no  attempt  to  go  any  further.  In  the  other  direction  we  have 
a  large  number  of  men  who  eagerly  expect  college  or  university 
positions  for  which  they  have  no  fitness  and,  after  a  period  of 
waiting,  fall  back  into  secondary-school  work  with  a  feeling 
of  discontent  and  failure  which  is  undeserved  and  unneces- 
sary. Both  these  results  are  of  course  bound  to  happen  under 
any  system.  My  point  is  that  our  present  system  deliberately 
encourages  them  and  makes  the  number  of  cases  unnecessarily 
large. 

In  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  take  a  new  step  in  develop- 
ing our  higher  university  work,  I  am  not  proposing  that  we 
should  cease  to  give  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  as  at 
present.  The  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it  do 
not  lie  against  it,  considered  in  itself,  but  considered  as  the 
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highest  degree  we  give.    A  degree  is  certainly  needed  at  the 
point  where  we  now  grant  it  to  mark  about  that  amount  and 
character  of  attainment.     But  we  need  for  the  logical  comple- 
tion of  our  educational  system  something  more  and  something 
different.     We  need  in  the  first  place  to  make  it  clear  to  all 
concerned  that  our  present  degree  does  not  mean  acquired 
scholarship,  that  it  only  means  that  the  recipient  has  got  ready 
to  become  a  scholar.    We  need  in  the  second  place  something 
that  will  mark  the  real  attainment  of  that  point  which  our 
present  degree  is  sometimes  supposed  to  mark,   established 
scholarship,  confirmed  power  of  scientific  production,  and  tested 
ability  to  train  others  in  scientific  method;  or,  to  put  this 
last  point  in  other  words,  our  highest  professional  training 
schools  ought  to  distinguish  between  those  whom  they  pro- 
nounce fitted  for  secondary  and  lower  collegiate  instruction, 
and  those  whom  they  pronounce  qualified  to  conduct  university 
work  of  the  higher  grade.     That  a  mark  of  this  kind  is  needed 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  largely  unconscious  tendency  in  some 
of  our  best  universities  to  transform  our  present  degree  intc^ 
something  distinctly  higher  than  the  German  doctorate.    That 
this  tendency  ought  not  to  go  any  further  I  shall  try  to  sho^^^ 
later,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  things  which  should  not  be  overlooked^ 
There  are  two  possible  courses  by  which  we  might  bring 
about  the  result  which  I  have  suggested.    We  have  already  two 
graduate  degrees,   the  master's  and  the  doctor's.     Were  it 
practically  possible  by  advancing  our  standards  to  transform 
our  master's  degree  into  about  what  our  present  doctor's  is, 
and  to  advance  our  doctor's  to  about  the  French  doctorate  in 
letters,  we  should  have  ideally  the  most  desirable  result.    That 
some  of  the  changes  which  would  be  incidental  to   such  a 
process  are  in  themselves  desirable  is  also  true.    Our  master's 
degree  stands  now  for  so  many  things  that  it  really  stands  for 
nothing.     It  is  given  in  the  first  place  as  a  purely  honorary 
degree,  and  as  such  it  is  usually  the  first  honorary  degree  given 
to  the  man  of  distinguished  achievement  who  has  had  na 
academic  training;  secondly,  it  is  given  by  universities  and 
colleges  to  their  own  graduates  who  pursue  a  course  of  study 
in  absentia  under  the  direction  of  some  departhient  of  the 
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academic  faculty;  thirdly,  it  is  given  for  a  year  of  residence 
study  which  is  really  no  more  than  a  fifth  year  of  under- 
graduate work,  or  in  some  cases  only  a  fourth;  and  in  the 
fourth  place  it  is  given  for  a  year  of  genuine  graduate  work, 
that  is  of  introduction  into  the  principles  of  scientific  proce- 
dure. Here  is  a  variety  of  practice  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  say  what  the  degree  means  in  any  particular  case,  nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  show  that,  if  it  were  confined  in  prac- 
tice to  the  highest  requirements  now  existing  for  it,  it  would 
still  mark  no  stage  in  the  educational  development  of  the  stu- 
dent deserving  to  be  marked  by  a  special  academic  degree. 
Theoretically,  then,  it  would  be  a  desirable  change  if  we  could 
advance  our  master's  degree  to  the  point  at  which  our  doctor's 
degree  is  now  given. 

Actually,  however,  such  a  change  is,  I  believe,  not  merely  a 
practical  impossibility,  but  undesirable  .as  well.  A  proposal  to 
make  such  a  change  would  hardly  deserve  consideration  from 
the  point  of  view  of  practical  possibility.  Custom  is  now  sa 
fixed  that  to  attempt  to  sweep  the  present  usage  out  of  existence, 
to  introduce  uniformity  of  practice,  and  to  maintain  a  standard 
equivalent  to  our  present  doctorate  would  be  to  attempt  an 
absurdity.  Nor  would  it  be  desirable  if  it  could  be  done.  We 
distinctly  need  an  honorary  degree  of  this  character  among 
our  rewards  for  successful  achievement,  and  tho  the  other  uses 
of  the  degree  may  be  difficult  to  defend  on  theoretical  grounds, 
they  are  very  useful.  It  would  be  a  distinct  loss  to  our  edu- 
cational system  to  give  them  up.  Our  master's  degree  ought 
really  to  be  left  as  it  is,  improved  somewhat  in  details,  but  not 
so  advanced  in  standard  as  to  encroach  on  the  field  of  the 
doctor's  degree. 

If  it  is  not  likely  that  we  can  or  ought  to  advance  the  standard 
materially  for  the  master's  degree,  then  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  should  continue  to  be  given  about  as  at  present. 
It  should  stand  for  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  training  as 
now.  In  the  historical  and  allied  branches  it  should  mean  a 
thoro  training  of  the  critical  judgment  and  a  good  com- 
mand of  the  methods  of  historical  analysis  and  construction, 
and  this  command  should  be  shown  in  a  thesis  of  about  the 
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present  character.  In  this  thesis,  however,  two  changes  should 
be  made  from  our  present  practice.  First  the  thesis  should  not 
be  required  to  be  an  original  contribution  to  knowledge.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  the  thesis  is  not  to 
establish  new  facts.  It  is  to  prove  that  the  candidate  knows 
how  to  handle  scientifically  a  body  of  original  material — and 
this  should  always  be  required — and  to  construct  from  it  a 
critically  sound  account.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that 
the  process  be  original  to  the  student,  but  not  that  the  result 
be  new  to  the  world  of  knowledge.  To  state  extreme  cases, 
which  I  must  not  be  understood  to  advocate  for  practical  adop- 
tion, a  full  command  of  historical  method  can  be  as  well  shown 
in  a  re-analysis  under  proper  conditions  of  materials  already 
used  on  a  topic  apparently  exhausted,  or  in  an  investigation 
which  leads  to  a  merely  negative  result,  as  in  one  which  makes 
a  new  contribution  to  knowledge  of  some  slight  importance. 
The  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  thesis 
in  this  regard  and  to  insist  on  originality  of  result  would  be 
properly  checked  if  the  present  degree  were  looked  upon  as 
introductory  and  elementary,  as  it  really  is,  rather  than  as 
final. 

In  the  second  place  there  should  be  no  rule  requiring  the 
printing  of  the  thesis,  and  in  ordinary  cases  this  should  not 
be  expected.  We  have  so  far  fortunately  escaped  such  a  general 
rule,  but  the  drift  of  practice  is  more  and  more  towards  it,  and 
should  be  checked.  The  one  strong  reason  for  such  a  rule 
is  obvious.  It  is  that  without  it  there  will  be  great  tempta- 
tion to  grant  the  degree  according  to  merely  personal  and 
local  standards  and  that  it  will  in  consequence  be  lowered  and 
cheapened.  But  the  experience  of  Germany  shows  clearly  that 
this  rule  neither  brings  about  uniformity  of  practice  nor  main- 
tains a  high  standard  in  the  individual  university.  The  only 
real  influence  on  which  we  can  count  to  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard is  the  inevitable  effect  upon  the  reputation  of  the  univer- 
sity which  lowers  it.  The  experience  of  Germany  shows  in- 
deed that  this  consideration  is  not  always  effective,  but  it  shows 
also  that  the  penalty  is  paid.  To  attempt  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  the  degree  by  a  rule  requiring  the  printing  of 
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every  thesis  is  to  appeal  to  a  force  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
and  to  lead  the  way  to  results  as  unfortunate  in  themselves  as 
the  occasional  and  temporary  lowering  of  the  standard.  There 
should  be  of  course  no  rule  against  the  printing  of  theses,  and 
those  should  be  printed  which  are  contributions  to  knowledge 
of  real  importance,  as  some  occasionally  will  be,  frequently  for 
a  time  in  American  history;  but  it  should  always  be  felt  that 
a  heavy  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  instructor  to  justify  his 
decision  to  print.  If,  again,  the  degree  were  put  into  its 
proper  place  in  our  educational  scheme,  the  tendency  to  insist 
on  the  printing  of  every  thesis  would  be  happily  counteracted^ 

With  such  modifications  as  these,  our  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  should  remain  at  about  the  present  point.  We 
clearly  need  a  degree  which  gives  us  the  guarantee  of  a  univer- 
sity of  reputation  that  its  holder  has  obtained  a  specialist 
knowledge,  a  trained  critical  judgment,  and  a  command  of 
scientific  method ;  in  other  words,  that  he  may  be  trusted  with 
work  in  which  the  specialist's  insight  is  demanded.  And  if 
this  degree  is  to  serve  its  most  useful  purpose  it  should  mean 
no  more  than  this.  The  effort,  already  making  in  individual 
universities,  to  advance  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
materially  beyond  the  German  standard  can  only  result  in  in- 
troducing that  confusion  into  our  practice  which  now  prevails 
in  regard  to  the  master's  degree.  On  the  theory  that  such  a 
change  might  give  us  the  advanced  degree  which  we  need, 
there  would  be  demanded  of  the  candidate  a  length  of  academic 
residence  prohibitive  in  ordinary  cases.  This  is,  of  course, 
only  saying  that  the  effort  cannot  be  successful  to  that  extent. 
Nor  should  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  overlook  the  fact  that 
to  demand  of  the  candidate  a  wider  knowledge  of  fact  is  not  to 
require  a  greater  fitness  for  the  degree.  The  man  who  has 
learned  ten  thousand  facts  of  history  has  not  thereby  better 
qualified  himself  for  this  degree,  as  it  ought  to  be  interpreted, 
than  the  man  who  has  learned  five  thousand,  provided  they 
have  acquired  an  equal  command  of  the  tools  and  processes  of 
investigation.  A  successful  effort  to  advance  the  require- 
ments for  the  doctor's  degree  much  beyond  the  present  stand- 
ard would  destroy  our  fairly  satisfactory  uniformity  of  prac- 
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tice,  would  deprive  us  of  a  much-needed  mark  of  this  stage  in 
the  educational  development  of  the  student,  and  would  in  the 
end  fail  to  give  us  the  advanced  degree  we  really  need.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  recognize  consciously  what  this  tendency 
really  means,  and  what  the  experience  of  other  countries  shows, 
our  need  of  an  advanced  degree,  and  to  introduce  it  deliberately 
tinder  regulations  carefully  framed  to  guard  against  abuse. 

This  is  the  practical  proposal  which  I  have  to  make:  the 
introduction  by  agreement  of  a  new  degree  to  mean  about  the 
same  as  the  French  doctorate  in  letters,  and  somewhat  less  than 
the  Russian  doctor's  degree,  and  to  mark  proved  attainments 
and  abilities  of  the  highest  university  grade.  It  should  stand 
for  a  much  longer  and  more  thoro  training  than  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  carried  on  in  the  main  by  the  scholar 
himself  from  that  beginning,  certainly  with  no  required 
academic  residence.  Successful  experience  in  training  others 
in  the  methods  of  scientific  work  should  always  be  demanded, 
and  proved  ability  as  an  investigator  and  writer,  showing  a 
well-established  habit  of  productive  scholarship.  The  thesis, 
always  to  be  printed,  should  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
knowledge  based  on  the  study  of  an  extensive  mass  of  ma- 
terial critically  handled.  This  degree  should  call  for  consider- 
ably more  maturity  than  the  first;  it  should  not  ordinarily  be 
possible  to  men  under  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age  and 
to  very  few  in  the  country  at  any  one  time ;  it  should  distinctly 
mark  abilities  as  well  as  attainments,  and  should  mean  the 
possession  of  those  qualities  which  distinguish  the  man  of  the 
first  rank  from  the  man  of  the  second,  but  it  should  never  be 
conferred  as  an  honorary  degree;  and  finally,  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  declaration  by  the  university  faculty  conferring 
it  that  they  have  found  a  man  capable  of  university  work  of  a 
high  grade. 

The  most  serious  objection  which  has  been  urged  against 
this  proposal  is  that  it  would  bring  in  a  new  degree  to  be 
granted  by  all  sorts  of  institutions,  with  all  sorts  of  standards, 
that  it  would  therefore  fail  to  accomplish  the  result  desired, 
and  that  in  the  end  our  present  confusion  would  only  be  worse 
confounded.     That  there  is  some  danger  of  this  under  our 
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American  freedom  must  be  admitted.  Our  success,  however^ 
in  rescuing  the  doctorate  in  philosophy  from  the  worst  abuses 
which  at  one  time  threatened  it,  ought  to  lend  us  hope  that  we 
may  do  even  better  with  a  degree  having  no  history  behind 
it,  but  deliberately  introduced  for  a  definite  purpose.  The 
degree  should  be  put  from  the  start  under  the  control  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  and 
it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  to  be  conferred  by  the  mem- 
bers of  that  association  only.  Other  safeguards  are  easily^ 
possible.  The  degree  recently  established  in  France — univer- 
sitatis  doctor — tho  at  least  two  serious  objections  may  be  urged 
against  it  as  a  practical  proposal,  can  be  made  to  serve  as  an 
example.  It  might  be  made  the  rule  that  the  letters  signify- 
ing this  degree  should  always  be  followed  in  use  by  the  initial 
or  the  abbreviation  of  the  university  conferring  it.  U.  D.  H. 
or  U.  D.  Harv.  would  always  carry  its  meaning  with  it, — 
and  if  the  symbols  of  the  degree  were  never  used  in  any  other 
form  the  conferring  of  the  degree  by  unqualified  universities 
would  probably  be  rare  and  harmless. 

The  introduction  of  such  an  advanced  degree  would 
tend  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  practice  in  regard  to 
our  present  graduate  degrees,  and  stop  our  restless  efforts  to 
advance  the  standard  for  them  beyond  what  can  easily  or 
wisely  be  done.  Without  something  of  the  sort  we  must  ex- 
pect, I  think,  that  such  advance  will  take  place,  irregular  and 
unsystematic,  and  leading  to  an  undesirable  result.  By  such 
a  plan  we  should  gain  the  advantages  of  both  the  German  and 
the  French  practices;  we  should  retain  such  influence  as  the 
university  has  on  the  secondary  schools  and  the  smaller  col- 
leges thru  the  training  of  their  instructors,  who  would  then- 
be  certified  for  the  work  by  a  degree  recognized  as  having  that 
especial  meaning,  and  such  teaching  would  then  be  looked  upon 
as  a  regular  and  necessary  part  of  the  candidate's  training  for 
the  highest  degree;  we  should  avoid  conveying  to  the  student 
a  wrong  impression  of  his  attainments  and  prospects;  and  we 
should  escape  the  desolating  flood  of  printed  dissertations  with 

which  we  are  now  threatened. 

George  Burton  Adams 

Yale  University 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  bibliography,  which  is  the  sixth  similar  annual  summary  of  educa- 
tional literature,  is  planned  to  include : 
0.     Books  on  educational  subjects  printed  in  English  and  bearing  the  im- 
print date  1904. 

b.  Important  articles  on  the  same  subject  from  the  periodicals  of  1904. 

c.  Valuable  papers  published  in  the  transactions  of  educational  societies- 
that  bear  the  imprint  date  1904. 

d.  All  chapters  of  distinct  educational  interest  from  any  books  bearing 
date  1904,  and  all  notable  matter  on  educational  topics  published  dur- 
ing 1904,  wherever  found. 

It  does  not  include : 

a.  Purely  local  current  literature  of  separate  institutions,  provinces,  colo- 
nies, or  states.  For  all  such  material  the  student  is  referred  to  reports 
of  state  departments  and  of  the  thousands  of  educational  institutions- 
in  this  country,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  colonies. 

b.  Unimportant  matter,  such  as  is  being  constantly  published  in  journals.. 

c.  Text-books. 

d.  New  editions  with  slight  and  unimportant  changes. 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  compilation  are: 

a.  The  careful  analysis  of  all  important  periodicals. 

b.  The  liberal  annotation. 

c.  The  classification  by  subject  matter  so  that  the  worker  in  any  line  may^ 
find  together  the  literature  of  interest  to  him.  The  Decimal  Classifica- 
tion has,  with  a  few  deviations,  been  followed,  both  as  being  on  the 
whole  the  most  satisfactory  classificatioji  in  use,  and  as  being  very 
widely  used  by  libraries. 

A  detailed  outline  of  the  classification  precedes  the  bibliography,  and  is  so 
full  as  to  serve  readily  as  a  subject  index.     An  author  index  of  names 
is  appended. 
Unanimity,  or  even  general  agreement,  cannot  be  hoped  for  as  to  the 
selection,   from  the  vast  range  of  the  annual  literature  on   educationat 
topics,  of  the  articles  that  are  best  worth  mention  in  a  list  like  this,  a  list 
aiming  at  selection  rather  than  completeness.     Most  of  the  current  contri- 
butions appear  in  the  proceedings  of  educational  societies,  and  when  the 
annual  volume  of  papers  and  addresses  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
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•ciation,  the  most  important  body  of  educators  in  the  country,  contains  so 
much  that,  however  pertinent  and  profitable  it  may  have  been  as  originally 
given,  is  trivial  or  worthless  when  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this 
bibliography,  the  task  of  the  bibliographer  in  examining  the  annual  grist 
•of  similar  grain  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  has,  indeed,  seemed  wisest  in  case 
of  doubt  to  include  certain  titles  of  apparently  indifferent  value  rather  than 
to  risk  the  omission  of  articles  that  might  be  helpful  to  someone. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  all  the  matter  listed  here  has  permanent  value. 
Much  of  it  is  but  current  chronicle,  yet  as  such  topics  are  to-morrow  mat- 
ters of  educational  history,  it  seems  proper  to  include  some  of  the  most 
important  literature  relating  to  them.  Indeed,  several  titles  that  seem  to 
have  no  value  at  all  are  included  because  they  appear  under  such  auspices 
or  in  such  pretentious  form  as  to  promise  value,  and  it  is  thought  im- 
portant to  list  such  items  with  a  word  of  warning. 

According  to  custom,  the  compilers  submit  the  following  twenty  titles 
as  fairly  representing  the  cream  of  the  year's  product — books  that  should 
be  bought  by  every  large  library,  read  by,  or  accurately  known  to,  all 
serious  students  of  education,  and  that  are  indispensable  to  those  interested 
in  the  particular  topic  treated. 

The  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  groups  into  which  these  titles 
fall  show  that  The  philosophy  of  education,  American  education.  Religious 
•education  and  Methodology  of  special  subjects  have  received  much  and 
effective  attention  during  1904. 

These  books  are  of  two  kinds,  the  rather  technical  treatise  of  value 
■chiefly  to  the  specialist  in  education,  and  the  more  popular  work  of  general 
interest.  Any  hard-and-fast  division  on  these  lines  is  manifestly  im- 
possible, but  the  individual  judgment  of  the  compilers  is  that  numbers 
2,  4,  7,  8,  II,  12,  19,  and  20  are  of  the  second  order,  and,  therefore,  perhaps 
better  suited  than  the  others  for  the  small  public  library  that  cannot  afford 
to  buy  all  the  books  on  education. 

Full  title,  publisher,  price,  and  descriptive  notes  will  be  found,  thru  the 
index,  where  each  book  is  entered  in  the  bibliography  under  its  proper 
.heading. 

1  Boone — Science  of  education. 

2  Briggs — Routine  and  ideals. 

3  Home — The  philosophy  of  education. 

4  Wilson — Pedagogues  and  parents. 

5  Hall — Adolescence. 

6  Chancellor — Our  schools. 

7  Crawford — The  college  girl  of  America. 

8  Dexter — History  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

9  Moseley  commision — Report. 

10  Coe — Education  in  religion. 

11  Griggs — Moral  education. 

12  Pease — Outline  of  a  Bible  school  curriculum. 

13  Religious  education  association — Proceedings. 
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14  Collins— The  teaching  of  German  in  secondary  schools. 

15  Herrick — Meaning  and  practice  of  commercial  education. 

16  Jespersen — The  teaching  of  foreign  languages.  , 

17  Lloyd  and  Bigelow — The  teaching  of  biology. 

18  New  England  history  teachers'  association — Syllabus. 

19  Rowe — The  lighting  of  school  rooms. 

20  Talbot — Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong. 

The  order  of  the  titles  is  not  accidental.  The  first  four  books  are  four 
serious  contributions  to  the  treatment  of  the  vital  and  fundamental  sig- 
tiificance  of  education.  Two  of  them  (Boone  and  Home)  are  cast  in  the 
technical,  professional  terminology,  while  the  books  by  Briggs  and  Wilson 
are  more  adapted  to  the  lay  reader.  Numbers  10-13  show  that  the  re- 
markable awakening  in  religious  education,  noted  last  year,  is  still  bearing 
-fruit.  Numbers  14-18  form  a  worthy  group  on  method  in  special  branches 
in  secondary  schools,  numbers  15  and  17  being  the  only  adequate  works 
on  their  subjects  adapted  to  American  schools  and  conditions. 

The  compilers  again  ask  for  criticism  and  suggestion;  they  again  offer 
their  annual  list  with  diffidence,  but  with  a  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service. 

OUTLINE   OF   CLASSIFICATION 

Bibliography. 
^70    EDUCATION— THEORY,    PHILOSOPHY. 
370.1      Psychology  and  education. 

370.5  Periodicals. 

370.6  Associations. 

370.7  Normal  schools. 

370.9      General  histories  of  education:  historical  material  for  special 
countries  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 
370.92      Biography. 
^71    TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE 
371. 1        Teachers. 

371.12      Training  of  teachers. 
371.16      Salaries  for  teachers. 
371.27      Examinations. 
371.3        Methods  of  instruction  (For  methods  in  special  branches  see 

375  and  its  subdivisions). 
371.42      Manual  training. 

371.5  Government,  discipline,  punishment. 
371.52      Attendance,  truancy. 

371.6  School  buildings  and  furniture. 

371.7  School  hygiene. 

371.71      Health  of  students. 

371.73      Physical  education,  gymnastics,  athletics. 

371.8  Student  life  and  customs. 

371.9  Education  of  special  classes. 

371.94  Negro. 

371.95  Indian. 
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yj2    ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

372.2        Kindergarten. 
Z'7Z    SECONDARY    EDUCATION    OTHER    THAN    PUBLIC,    ar^ 
ranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 

374  SELF-EDUCATION:  HOME  EDUCATION 
374.5        Popular  lectures. 

374,9        Popular  institutions. 

375  CURRICULUM 
375.04      Elective  studies. 

375 -3-375 -9    Special  subjects,  divided  according  to  Decimal  Classifi- 
cation. 

376  EDUCATION   OF   WOMEN 
376.7        Co-education. 

377  RELIGIOUS   AND    ETHICAL   INSTRUCTION 

378  HIGHER  EDUCATION;  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES ^ 

for  special  countries,  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 

378.01  College  entrance  requirements. 

378.2  Academic  degrees. 

379  PUBLIC    SECONDARY   EDUCATION 

379.14  School  laws. 

379.15  School  supervision. 

379-5  Secondary  education ;  in  special  countries  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  countries. 
The  abbreviations  used  are  ordinary  ones  easily  comprehended.  Volume 
and  page  are  separated  by  the  colon.  Thus  6 :  386-407  means  Vol.  6,  pages 
386  to  407.  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  is,  of  course,  National  Educational  Association,. 
Journal  of  Proceedings.  The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  is  this  year  not  included,  since  there  is  no  report 
bearing  the  imprint  date  1904.  The  first  volume  of  the  Report  for  1903  is^ 
out  as  this  bibliography  goes  to  press,  but  as  the  imprint  is  1905,  it  will  be 
entered  in  the  Bibliography  of  education  for  next  year.  No  date  beyond 
the  month  is  given  in  the  references,  as  1904  is  always  understood. 
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Bibliography 
See  also  No.  31. 

1  The  most  notable  school-books  of  1903.    (School  world,  Jan.   6:  20-23.> 

A  useful  classified  list,  giving  publisher,  price  and  notes.  No  books  pub- 
lished in  America  alone  are  included. 

2  Nelson,  C.  A.    Analytical  index  to  the  Educational  review,  v.   1-25^ 

January,  1891,  to  May,  1904.     218  p.  O.     Educational  rev.  pub  co.^ 
Rahway,  N.  J.    $2. 

This  index  will  greatly  increase  the  reference  value  of  any  set  of  the  Educa- 
tional review,  and  will  be  of  service  also  to  all  students  of,  or  writers- 
on,  educational  topics,  since  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  bibliography  of. 
the  whole  range  of  educational  subjects. 

3  Select  lists  of  book§  for  the  school  library.  (School  world,  Jan.-July.> 

A  general  article  by  J.  M.  Lupton,  with  lists  on  various  subjects  by  F.  J.  C. 
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Hearnshaw,  C.   L.   Thompson,   T.   D.   Herbertson,    Su   E.  Winbolt,  R.    M. 
Walmsley,  O  H.  Latter,  J.  Sergeant    and  J.  R.  Broadhurst. 

4  Watson,  Foster.      A  select  library  of  pedagogy.    (School  world,  July. 
6:  257-60.) 

Made  in  reply  to  a  request  for  such  a  library,  to  cost    £5. 

An   admirable  selection  admirably  annotated  by   running  comment.      Every 

teacher  should  go  over  the  list  carefully,  to  discover  possible  gaps  in  his 

or   her   own   reading  in   study.     Prices   are  given — of  course  in   English 

money. 
One  regrets  that  a  paper  of  the  high  standard  of  the  School  world  should 

allow  Campayne  to  stand  for  Compayre. 

<,  Wyer,  J.  I.     Recent   educational   bibliography.      (School    rev.     Oct. 
12:653-61.) 

In  this   seventh   similar   annual   list  twenty-five   items   are   reviewed,   which 
will  not  be  listed  here. 

6 and  Lord,  I.  E.    Bibliography  of  education  for  1903.     (Educ. 

rev.  June.    28 :  38-90.) 

Fifth  similar  annotated  list  of  educational  literature  in  English. 
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7  Bardeen,  C.  W.     Fifty-five  years  old,  and  other  stories  about  teachers. 

216  p.  D.    Bardeen,  $1. 
8 The  woman  trustee  and  other  stories  about  schools.    259  p.  D. 

Bardeen,  $1. 

Fiction  has  never  before  been  given  place  in  this  bibliography,  but  these 
stories  are  so  manifestly  the  product  of  a  rich  experience  and  so  full  of 
sound  sense,  their  abundant  and  obtrusive  "  morals  "  are  so  salutary  and 
their  portrayal  of  certain  educational  shams  and  evils  so  vivid,  that  they 
certainly  deserve  serious  reading  by  teachers  and  trustees. 

■g  Boone,  B.  G.  Science  of  education.    407  p.  D.     Scribner,  $1  net. 

"  This  volume,  both  in  matter  and  method,  has  grown  out  of  many  years' 
discussion  .of  these  topics  in  the  pedagogical  department  of  Indiana  uni- 
versity, in  the  Michigan  normal  college,  before  bodies  of '  city  teachers 
and  in  institutes  generally.  It  is  not  a  treatise  upon  methods  of  teaching. 
It  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  educational  process  and  the  materials 
for  the  derived  science.  The  point  of  view  is  historical  and  the  purpose 
has  been  to  find  in  the  general  evolution  of  function  and  faculty  a  con- 
sistent background  for  the  current  conditions  and  the  presupp^jsitions  of 
the  science."     Author's  preface. 

Pt.  I — The  nature  of  education. 

Pt.  2 — Education  as  a  science. 

Pt.  3 — The  data  of  educational  science. 

Pt.  4 — Contributing  sciences. 

TO  Bowen,  H.  C.       The  uses  of  books  for  educational  purposes.    (Educ. 
time5,  July.    57:302-05.) 

II  Colby,  r.  M.     The  rigours  of  education.     (In  his  Imaginary  obliga- 
tions.    Dodd,  $1.20  net,  p.  167-99.) 

A  few  breezy,  piquant,  semi-epigrammatic  and  rather  inconsequential  para- 
graphs on  Baccalaureate  sermons;  The  significance  of  freshmen;  Coedu- 
cation and  The  trained  woman. 

32  Davidson,  Thomsus.     The  education  of  the  wage-earners;  a  contri- 
bution toward  the  solution  of  the  educational  problem  of  democracy, 
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ed.  with  an  introductory  chapter  by  C.   M.  Bakewell.     247  p.   D. 
Ginn,  75c. 

Professor  Davidson's  last  work.  There  are  two  essays  on  the  inadequacy  of 
our  present  educational  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  democracy,  and  on  a 
plan  for  helping  to  prepare  "  those  who  have  to  go  to  work  early  "  for 
the  better  performance  of  their  duties  in  life. 

There  follows  an  account  of  Professor  Davidson's  own  work  in  connection 
with  the  Educational  Alliance,  on  the  East  side  in  New  York.  His  letters 
to  his  evening  class  are  given.  A  sketch  of  his  life  and  philosophy  pref- 
aces his  own  writing. 

The  book  deserves  careful  consideration  from  all  those  interested  in  the  big 
problems  of  education. 

13  Education  in  the  leading  countries.     (World's  work,  July.     8:  5045- 

SO.) 

What  it  costs  to  educate  a  boy  in  Germany,  France,  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  equipment  the  boy  receives. 

14  Eliot;  C.  W.    Education  for  efficiency;  an  address  before  the  Harvard 

summer  school.     (Jour,  of  ped.  Dec.     17:97-113.) 

"  By  efficiency  is  meant  effective  power  for  work  and  service  during  a  healthy 
and  active  life,"  and  the  address  tells  what  such  an  education  should  be. 

15  Groser,  W.  P.     Education  and  industrial  success.    Hazell,  6(/. 

Mr.  Groser  came  to  the  United  States  as  Commissioner  for  the  Parliamentary 
industry  committee  and  this  is  his  report. 

16  Hadley,  A.  T.    Public  purpose  in  education.    (Independent,  Aug.  4. 

57:  254-59.) 

17  Hall,  Hamilton.     On  some  elementary  aims  in  education.     16  p.  O- 

Farncombe,  Lewes. 

An  address  before  the  Childhood  society. 

18  Hayward,  F.  H.     The  educational  ideas  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel. 

120  p.  O.    Holland,  2S. 

19 The  secret  of  Herbart ;  an  essay  on  education  and  a  reply  to- 

Professor  James  of  Harvard.     112  p.  O.     Sonnenschein,  2S. 

20  Home,  H.  H.    The  philosophy  of  education ;  being  the  foundations  of 

education  in  the  related  natural  and  mental  sciences.     295  p.   O. 
Macmillan,  $1.75. 

This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  course  of  lectures  given  .to  teachers  in  the 
summer  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  Harvard  universities  and  Dart- 
mouth college.  At  the  last  named  the  author  is  assistant  professor  of 
pedagogy  and  philosophy.  The  chapter  headings  are  The  field  of  educatiort 
and  its  biological,  physiological,  sociological,  psychological  and  philosophical' 
aspects.  Under  each  of  these  heads  are  epitomized  clearly  and  systemat- 
ically the  currently  accepted  scientific  doctrines. 

The  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  Rosenkranz,  which  has  for  too  long  been- 
the  only  important  work  in  English  covering  the  same  field. 

21  Hughes,  R.  E.    The  development  of  power  in  school  work.     16  p. 

Arilold,  Leeds. 

22  Ingham,  C.  B.    Education  in  accordance  with  natural  law.     125  p.  D. 

Novello,  21  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.    $1.50. 

The  book  is  somewhat  vague,  but  not  unsound.  Practical  conclusions  arc- 
based  on  a  lofty  and  liberal  philosophy  rather  than  on  psychology.  The 
volume  is  of  the  sort  that  appeared  in  this  country  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  and  shows  how  much  current  English  discussion  on  educations 
is  behind  American. 
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23  Kant,  Immanuel.      Educational  theory  of  Immanuel   Kant;   tr.   by 

E.  F.  Buchner.    309  p.  D.    Lippincott,  $1.25. 

In  1899  Miss  Annette  Churton  published  the  first  English  translation  of 
Kant's  Lecture  notes  on  pedagogfy.  The  present  is  much  more  than  a. 
mere  translation.  The  first  hundred  pages  discuss  Kant's  theory  and  con- 
ception of  education,  with  its  limitations;  the  text  is  copiously  annotated 
and  an  extensive  and  properly  tabulated  selection  of  educational  sayings- 
from  his  other  works  is  added. 

24  McMillan,  Margaret.     Education  through  the  imagination.    212  p.  O. 

Sonnenschein,  3^.  6rf. 

Clever  destructive  criticism  of  the  schools  as  they  are,  with  the  statement  of 
what  should  be,  but  few  suggestions  as  to  how  to  get  it. 

25  MacVannel,  J.  A.  The  philosophy  of  education.  (Teachers  coll.  rec- 

Sept.     S'-V'J-ZZZ'') 

Annotated  syllabus,  with  bibliographical  references  of  the  course  in  this^ 
subject  offered  at  the  Teachers  college. 

26  Mark,  Thiselton.    The  new  movement  in  education,  with  special  ref- 

erence to  elementary  education.    107  p.  O.    Charles,  \s. 

"  Mr.  Mark  is  of  opinion  that  slowly  and  in  large  part  unconsciously  our 
theories  of  education  are  adjusting  themselves  to  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion."    Bookseller. 

Not  so  much  for  the  teacher  as  for  the  non-professional  person  interested  ia 
education. 

27  Pomeroy,  Eltweed.    Education  of  the  future.    (Arena,  May.    31 :  449- 

57.) 

28  Rabelais,  TranQois.The  teacher's  Rabelais,  by  Geraldine   Hodgson. 

80  p.  D.     Blackie,  is.  net. 

A  useful  selection. 

29  Remsen,  Ira.     Some  unsolved  educational  problems.     (In  Assoc,  of 

coll.,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.    Proc.  p.  83-100.) 

The  complexity  of  modern  education,  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college,  especially  in  English,  the  modern  languages  and  science,  and  the 
question  of  school  hours  and  vacations. 

30  Rice,  J.  M.     Why  our  improved  educational  machinery  fails  to  yield 

a  better  product.     (Forum,  July-Sept.     36:96-114.) 

31  Schoolmaster's    year  book.    489  p.  O.     Sonnenschein,  s^-  net. 

Pt.  I — General  information. 

Pt.  2 — Alphabetical  list  of  secondary  scTioolmasters  and  schools. 

Pt.  3— Articles. 

"  The  first  issue  promised  exceedingly  well,  and  the  second,  for  1904,  ha» 
bettered  that  promise.  A  batch  of  articles  on  educational  topics  and 
reviews  of  a  few  important  books  in  the  former  edition  have  been  replaced 
by  a  general  review  of  the  year,  which  strikes  us  as  very  well  done,  and 
by  a  fully  annotated  bibliography  on  educational  works  published  during 
the  last  twelvemonth."     Guardian. 

^2  Spalding,  J.  L.     The  development  of  educational  ideas  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.     (Educ.  rev.  Nov.    28:335-60.) 

Read  at  International  congress  of  arts  and  sciences,  St.  Louis,  Sept.   1904. 

33  Wilson,  B.  C.    Pedagogues  and  parents.    290  p.  D.    Holt,  $1.25  net. 

The  clever  and  witty  author  writes  as  a  parent  and  pokes  much  serious  fun 
at  the  psychological  terminology  used  by  teachers  to  describe  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education,  at  inelastic,  Procrustean  grading,  at  rigidly 
prescribed  curricula.  Teachers  will  say  that  it  is  a  good  book  for  parents 
to  read;  parents  will  declare  that  teachers  may  read  it  with  profit.     Both 
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are  right,  for  the  chief  contention  of  the  book  is  that  the  highest  ideal  of 
education  is  that  which  shall  harmonize  and  correlate  home  and  school 
training.  Teachers  have  said  this  before,  somewhat  ponderously  and 
technically  it  may  be,  and  now  we  should  all  be  grateful  for  so  breezy  and 
sensible  a  contribution  from  the  parent's  point  of  view. 

-34  Withers,  H.  L.  The  teaching  of  history,  and  other  papers;  ed.  by 
J.  H.  Fowler.    278  p.  O.    Sherratt,  4^.  6</.  net. 

By  the  late  Sarah  Feilden  professor  of  education  in  the  University  of  Man- 
chester. The  papers  have  been  printed  before.  There  is  an  introductory 
memoir,  with  a  selection  from  Professor  Withers's  letters. 

^5  Woodward,  W.  H.  Desiderius  Erasmus  concerning  the  aim  and 
method  of  education.     244  p.  D.     Macmillan,  $1.30,  4s. 

Following  a  thirty  page  biographical  sketch  are  one  hundred  pages  of  careful 
analysis  of  Erasmus's  educational  doctrine,  and  finallj'  translations  from 
such  of  his  writings  as  bear  most  directly  upon  education. 

There  are  two  full  bibliographies  and  an  index. 

370.1    Psychology  and  Education 
^6  Hall,  Or.  S.    Adolescence;  its  psychology  and  its  relations  to  physi- 
ology, anthropology,  sociology,  sex,  crime,  religion  and  education. 
2  V.  O.    Appleton,  $7.50  net. 

Reviewed  at  length  in  Educ.  rev.  Oct.  28:217-27;  Dial.  Aug.  16.  37:82-85 
and  in  the  Jour,  of  pedagogy,  Sept.  17:  9-23  by  Will  S.  Monroe. 

37  O'Shea,  M.  V.  The  value  of  psychology  for  teachers.  (Elem.  school 
teacher,  Nov.    5:129-41.) 

370.5  Periodicals 

A  list  of  the  educational  periodicals  of  the  year  in  the  U.  S.  is  given  in 
r.  I  of  each  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Comm'r  of  education.  It  is  arranged  by 
states  and  by  subjects,  but  is  unfortunately  not  as  full  or  as  accurate  as  it 
should  be. 

^8  School,  a  monthly  record  of  educational  thought   and  progress,  edited 
by  Laurie  Magnus.    John  Murray,  6s  per  year. 
First  number  appeared  in  Jan.  1904. 

370.6  Associations 

^9  Association  of  Catholic  colleges  of  the  TJ.  S.  Report  of  the  fifth 
annual  conference  held  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  28-29,  1903.  100  p.  O. 
Cath.  univ.  Wash.     No  price. 

This  is  the  last  annual  report,  as  the  association  has  now  been  merged  in 
the  Catholic  educational  association,  the  report  of  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  which  is  noted  below. 

40  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle 

states  and  Maryland.  Proceedings  of  the  17th  annual  convention. 
149  p.  O.  Alb.,  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  25c.  (N.  Y.  (state) 
University.     Regents    bulletin,  no.  63.) 

The  main  subjects  are  entered  separately  in  this  bibliography. 

41  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  southern 

states.  Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting,  Tulane  univer- 
sity. New  Orleans,  Nov.  2-4,  1904.  141  p.  O.  J.  H,  Kirkland,  Sec, 
Vanderbilt  univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  volume  also  contains  the  papers  read  at  the  ninth  annual  meeting,  Nov. 
k.  1903,  which  have  not  been  published  before. 
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42  Catholic  educational  association.     Repoct  of  the  proceedings  and 

addresses  of  the  first  annual  meeting,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  July  12-14, 
1904.  196  p.  O.  Rev.  F.  W.  Howard,  Sec'y-,  212  E.  Broad  St., 
Columbus,  O.    No  price. 

The  Association  of  Catholic  colleges  of  the  U.  S.,  The  Conference  of  dio- 
cesan representatives  of  Catholic  parish  schools  and  The  Educational  con- 
ference of  seminary  faculties  have  united  to  form  the  Catholic  educational 
association.  The  history  of  the  three  component  bodies  and  the  Articles 
of  organization  for  the  new  one  are  given. 

43  Conference  for  education  in  the  south.    Proceedings  of  the  seventh 

annual  conference.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  26-28,  1904.  183  p.  O. 
Com.  on  publication,  54  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

44  Franklin,  C.  E.    Is  it  desirable  and  practicable  to  lessen  the  number 

of  state  educational  gatherings?  (In  N.  Y.  (state)  university.  42d 
convocation,    p.  199-207.) 

Advocates  lessening  the  number  in  N.  Y.     Discussion.     12  p. 

45  National  educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 

dresses of  the  forty-third  annual  meeting,  St.  Louis,  June  27-July  i, 
1904.     1003  p.  O.     Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn.,  $2. 

The  important  papers  are  noted  separately  under  the  proper  subject  headings 
in  other  parts  of  this  bibliography. 

46  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.     Third 

year-book.    2  pts  ;   O.    Univ.  of  Chic,  press,  $1.25. 

Pt.  I — The  relation  of  theory  to  practice  in  the  education  of  teachers. 
Pt.  2 — Natur«  study. 

47  New  England   association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools. 

Addresses  and  proceedings  of  the  nineteenth  annual  meeting.  72 
p.  O.    Assoc.     No  price. 

The  proceedings  appear  almost  in  full  in  the  School  review  for  Dec. 

48  N.  Y.  (state) — ^Associated  academic  principals.    Proceedings  of  the 

19th  annual  conference.  .  .  .  1903.  p.  31 1-477-  O.  Alb.,  Univ.  of 
the  State  of  N.  Y.,  25c.  (N.  Y.  (state)— University— High  school 
dept.    Bulletin  24.) 

The  important  papers  are  entered  separately  in  this  bibliography. 

49  N.  Y.  (state) — ^University.     42d  convocation,     p.  155-376,  O.     Alb., 

Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  20c.  (N.  Y.  (state)— University.  Re- 
gents bulletin  no.  64.) 

The  important  papers  are  entered  separately  in  this  bibliography. 

50  North    Central    association   of   colleges   and   secondary  schools. 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  meeting.  112  p.  O.  J.  E.  Arm- 
strong, Englewood  high  school,  Chicago,  25c. 

51  Southern  educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 

dresses of  the  13th  and  14th  annual  meetings  held  at  Asheville,  N. 
C,  June  30-July  3,  1903,  and  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  30,  1903-Jan.  i, 
1904.  2  V.  O.  (163  p.  and  299  p.)  R.  J.  Tighe,  Sec,  Asheville, 
N.  C,  $2  per  vol. 

52  Teachers    in  council,  being  a  record  of  the  Natal  teachers  convention, 

1903;  ed.  by  E.  A.  Belcher.    178  p.  O.    Juta,  Durban. 
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3707    Normal  Schools 

53  Clark;  F.  H.     The  scope  and  efficiency  of  the  normal  schools  of  the 

U.    S.      (Colorado — University.      Investigations    of   the    depts.    of 

psychology  and  education,    v.  2,  no.  i.) 

The  author  holds  that  academic  and  professional  study  should  not  be  sep- 
arated; that  only  those  who  have  won  distinction  as  practical  teachers 
should  teach  in  a  normal  school;  that  observation  and  practice  schools  are 
essential  as  well  as  the  study  of  educational  history  and  psychology. 

54  Gordy,  J.  P.    The   function  of  the  university  schools  of  pedagogy. 

(In  N.  Y.  (state) — University.    42d  convocation,    p.  185-92.) 

55  Shear,  S.  R.     The  functions  of  the  teachers'  training  class  or  school. 

(In  N.  Y.  (state) — University.    42d  convocation,    p.  300-06.)     Dis- 
cussion, 2  p. 

I  370.9    History,  General 

See  also  378  and  379  with  their  subdivisions. 

56  Clough,  G.  B.    A    short   history   of    education.     132   p.    O.      Ralph, 

2s.  6d. 

"  A  very  judicious  selection  of  the  main  points  in  the  whole  history  of  edu- 
cational ideas  and  practice  (except  in  America)."     Educ.  times,  Feb.  1905. 

57  Cubberley,  E.  R.     Syllabus  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  education. 

New  and  revised  edition.    Macmillan,  $2.60,  or  in  2  v.  $1.50  each. 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  this  bibliography  for  1902,  no.  47.     This  second 
edition  has  many  additions  and  corrections,  and  is  therefore  noted  here. 

58  Hadley,  A.  T.    Educational    methods    and    principles    of    the    nine- 

teenth century.     (Educ.  rev.  Nov.     28:325-34.) 

Read  at  International  congress  of  arts  and  sciences,  St.  Louis,  Sept,  19,  1904. 

59  Heller,  Otto.     Educational     exhibit     at  the     St.     Louis     exposition. 

(World's  work,  Aug.     8:5115-22.) 

60  Monroe,  Paul.    Thomas   Platter  and  the  educational  renaissance  of 

the  sixteenth  century.     227  p.  D.     Appleton,  $1.20  net.     (Internat. 
educ.  ser.  v.  57.) 

The  introduction  is  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  A  number  of  pages  are  given  to 
the  description  of  the  schools  of  the  i6th  century.  Then  follows  the 
autobiography  of  Thomas  Platter,  written  for  his  son  in  1572.  This  con- 
tains information  relating  to  the  wandering  scholars  of  this  period  and  the 
spread  of  learning. 

61  Sandys,  J.  E.     A  history  of  classical  scholarship  from  the  6th  cen- 

tury, B.  C,  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages.    671  p.  D.     Macmillan, 
$3-50. 

62  Smith,  A,  T.    The  educational  exhibit  at  St.  Louis.     (Educ.  rev,  Dec. 

28:444-60.) 

Mr.  O.  H.  Lang  in  Forum,  Oct.-Dec.  1904,  36:255-73  also  reviews  the  edu- 
cational exhibit  and  a  symposium  on  this  subject  appears  in  the  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.  p.  I79-87- 

63  Stevens,  Kate.     Education  among  the  Mohammedans  in  the  middle 

ages.     (Ped.  sem.  Sept.     11:249-63.) 

64  Super,  C.  W.    Aspects  of  ancient  Roman  education.     (Jour,  of  ped. 

Mar.     16:207-21.) 
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370.9    History,  Alphabetically  by  iQuntri^s 

Belgium  ,,  ,      |     i'    1     1    I  I'  '     <-   i 

65  Boulger,  D.  C.   Education  and  religious  aspects  [in  B^lgidp].'   Hfn  Yti^ 

Belgian  life.    Putnam,  $1.20  net.    p.  155-7O;)     C  /  1   \      1    C\^  \<''^ 

France 

66  Compayr*,  Gabriel.      Recent  educational  progress  in  France.     (Educ. 

rev.  Jan.     27  :  I9-35-) 

Freedom  in  teaching  is  discussed  as  the  burning  question,  then  the  various 
activities  for  popular  instruction,  with  concise  accounts  and  statistics  of 
general  educational  progress. 

67  The  total  suppression   of  the   French   congregations.      (Amer.  Cath. 

quar.  rev.  Oct.    29 :  693-722.) 

The  alleged  reasons.     Oswald  Kellet. 

The  real  reasons.     B.  J.  Clinch. 

The  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  suppression  of  the  teaching  orders. 

Great  Britain 

68  Clarke,  John.     Short  studies  in  education  in   Scotland.     269  p.   D. 

Longmans,  $1.20,  s^-  6rf. 

This  book  deals  with  current  educational  problems  peculiarly  Scotch.  First 
sketching  the  origins  of  existing  educational  institutions  it  then  treats 
successively  of  governing  bodies  and  funds,  relations  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  the  school  board,  burgh  and  county  councils,  the 
teacher,  the  university  and  the  new  educational  authority.  The  book  is 
a  painstaking  and  instructive  survey  with  many  prudent,  tentative  sug- 
gestions worthy  of  attention. 

69  De  Montmorency,  J.  E.  G.     The  progress  of  education  in  England: 

a  sketch  of  the  development  of  English  educational  organization 
from  early  times  to  the  year  1904.  267  p.  O.  Knight,  6s.  net. 
(Local  government  library.) 

70  Hughes,  J.  L.,  and  Klemm,  L.  R.    Progress  of  education  in  the  cen- 

tury.    508  p.  O.     Linscott.     (The  nineteenth  century  series.) 

71  Webb,  Sidney.    London  education.    219  p.  O.    Longmans,  $1,  2S.  6d. 

net. 

Contents:  The  evolution  of  an  educational  system.  The  organisation  of  the 
university.  The  organisation  of  commercial  education.  The  organisation 
of  the  polytechnics.  The  organisation  of  the  library  service.  The  lion  in 
the  path. 

An  admirable  treatment  of  the  subject.  Its  value  is  chiefly  for  England,  but 
by  no  means  entirely. 

India 

72  Great  Britain— India  office.     Progress  of  education  in  India  1897- 

98  to  1901-02.    2  V.  Q.    Eyre,  js.  6d. 

An  important,  careful,  full  account.  It  is  rather  clumsily  arranged,  but 
indexed,     v.  2  contains  maps  and  tables. 

Japan 

•jl  Japan— Agriculture  and  commerce, Dep't  of.  Education  [in  Japan]. 
(In  their  Japan  in  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,    p.  742-70.) 
The   volume    was    published    by    the    Imperial    Japanese    commission    to    tlic 
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Loifisiana  piiv6hase  exposition.     The  account  is  a  most  useful  one,  giving 
a  remarkable  number  of  data  in  less  than  thirty  pages. 

'74  Simmontt,  A.  T.    Education  and  progress  in  Japan.     (Nature,  Mar. 
,  '      ,3,  69:416-18.) 

'f^  *  <     /,  A  brief  otitline  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  since  1868,  when  the 
*<^^}^  /first  provisional  board  of  education  was  formed. 


Sweden 

75  Education  and  mental  culture.    (In  Sweden;  its  people  and  its  indus- 
try, p.  286-359) 

An  accurate,  concise,  well-illustrated  account  prepared  for  the  volume  printed 
by  the  Swedish  government  for  the  Louisiana  purchase  exposition. 

yd  Heidenstam,  0.  G.  von.    Public   education    [in    Sweden].      (In    his 
Swedish  life.     Putnam,  $1,20  net.     p.  89-110.) 

Turkey 

'J']  Qamett,  L.  M.  J.     Education    and    culture    [in    Turkey].      (In    her 
Turkish  life.    Putnam,  $1.20  net.    p.  196-215.) 

United  States 

See  also  378,  subhead  United  States;  379.1;  379.15;  379.5;  subhead  United 
States. 

78  Dexter,  E.  G.    A  history  of  education  in  the  United  States.    656  p. 

O.     Macmillan,  $2  net. 

More  correctly  a  well-arranged,  concise  compilation  of  data  (largely  statisti- 
cal) for  a  history  of  American  education.  It  will  be  compared  at  once 
with  Dr.  Boone's  volume,  which  is  now  fifteen  years  old.  Aside  from 
this  limitation  of  date  and  altho  the  books  are  very  much  alike  in  method 
and  scope,  there  should  be  room  on  every  teacher's  book-shelf  for  IxJth. 
But  neither  gives  us  the  real  history  of  the  subject  which  will  deal  with 
tendencies,  movements,  philosophy  rather  than  with  mere  facts.  These 
ready  reference  manuals  are,  however,  welcome,  and  the  industry  and 
discrimination  which  have  collected  these  data  and  furnished  them  so 
abundantly  with  a  bibliographical  apparatus  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 
The  book  is  reviewed  at  length  in  Educ.  rev.  Feb.   1905,  29:  202-08. 

79  Educational  progress  of  the  year.     (Outlook,  Aug.  6.    77:776-81.) 

Louisiana  purchase  exposition — Mosely  commission — Unification  in  New 
York  state. 

80  Hopkins,  Henry.    Some  of  the  unseen  forces  that  are  shaping  our 

national  education.     (In  N.  Y.  (state)— Assoc,  of  academic  princi- 
pals.   Proc.    p.  419-37.) 

81  Jolinson,  Clifton.    Old  time  schools  and  school  books.     381  p.  O. 

Macmillan,  $2  net. 

"  This  is  a  charming  souvenir  of  '  ye  olden  times  '  in  American  education. 
The  colonial  schools,  the  New  England  primer,  the  district  schools,  fly- 
leaf scribblings,  Noah  Webster,  the  first  geographies,  arithmetics,  readers, 
grammars,  etc.,  are  described  with  copious  illustrations,  both  pictures  and 
quotations.  The  author  does  not  attempt  a  history,  etc.,  but  he  certainly 
-  has  an  eye  for  selection  of  characteristic  facts  illustrating  history."     Ped. 

sem.,  June. 
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United  States,  Colonies,  and  Dependencies 
Philippines 

82  Seattle,  H.  P.    American  teachers  and  the  Filipinos.    (Outlook,  Oct. 

15.    78:419-26.) 

A  description  of  the  actual  life  and  work  of  a  teacher  among  the  natives. 

83  Moses,  Bernard.     Education  of  the  stranger.     (Internat.  quar.  Mar. 

9:1-14.) 

84  Nash,  F.  W.     Educational   affairs   in   the   Philippines.      (Educ.   rev. 

Mar.     27:228-35.) 

Reviews  progress  during  1903. 

85  The  Philippine  teacher ;  a  periodical  for  Philippine  progress  edited 

under  the  supervision  of  the  general  superintendent  of  education. 
John  G.  Coulter,  Manila,  P.  I.    $3.50  per  year. 

Monthly;  first  number  Dec.   15,  1904. 

86  TJ.  S — Philippine  islands,  Education  bureau.    Bulletins,    nos.  1-8. 

Manila. 

Issued  irregularly,  each  one  from  6  to  60  pages  and  on  one  topic.  Tht 
Philippine  nautical  school;  The  school  of  arts  and  trades;  The  exhibit  at 
St.  Louis;  The  course  of  instruction  in  Philippine  schools,  are  some  of  the 
subjects  treated  in   1904. 

370.92    Biography 
See  also  no.  155  and  no.  162. 

87  How,  E.  D.    Six  great  schoolmasters.    276  p.  O.    Methuen,  ys.  6d. 

Hawtrey  of  Eton,  Moberley  of  Winchester,  Kennedy  of  Shrewsbury, 
Vaughan  of  Harrow,  Temple  of  Rugby,  Bradley  of  Marlborough.  Inter- 
esting, well  done. 

88  Alcuin.  Gaskoin,  C.  J.  B.  Alcuin ;  his  life  and  his  work.     275  p.  O. 

Camb,  univ.  press,  ^.  6d.  net. 

List  of  works  cited  in  the  notes,  gp. 

89  Almond,  Hely-Hutchinson.     Some  memoirs  of  the  head.    Neill.  ' 

A  privately  printed  memoir  of  the  late  head  master  of  Loretto  school. 

90  Cheever,  Ezekiel.  Gtould,  E.  P.   Ezekiel  Cheever,  schoolmaster;  with 

introduction  by  E.  E.  Hale.    94  p.  D.     Palmer,  $1. 

91  Corderius,  Maturinus.  Watson,  Foster.   Maturinus  Corderius,  school- 

master at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Geneva,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
(School  rev.  Apr.,  Sept.  and  Nov.     12:281-98;  569-87  and  722-43.) 

92  Davidson,  Thomas.    Bakewell,  C.  M.   Thomas  Davidson  and  his  phi- 

losophy.    (In  Davidson,  Education  of  the  wage  earners.    Ginn,  750. 
p.  1-23.) 

93  Eliot,   Charks   William.  President  C.   W.   Eliot,  our  foremost  citizen. 

(World's  work,  July.    8:  5016—25.)     . 

With  an  admirable  portrait  as  frontispiece  for  this  number. 

94  Erasmus,  Desiderius.    Woodward,  W.  H.    Desiderius  Erasmus  con- 

cerning the  aim  and  method  of  education.     244  p.  D.     Macmillan, 

$1.30. 

A  thirty-page  introductory  sketch  considers  Erasmus  mainly  in  regard  to  his 
career  as  a  scholar,  while  much  of  the  entire  book  is  biographical. 
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95  Lancaster,   Joseph.     Salmon,  David.      Joseph    Lancaster.     76   p.    O. 

Longmans,  60c.,  i^.  dd. 

A  good  account  of  the  chief  facts  regarding  Lancaster  (with  a  chapter  on 
Andrew  Bell),  the  monitorial  system,  its  supporters  and  opponents.  Sup- 
plements the  essay  in  Fitch.      Educational  aims  and  methods.     1900 

96  Maxwell,  William  Henry.  City  superintendent  Maxwell  of  New  York. 

(Educ.  rev.  Jan.    27:  1-18.) 

Biographical  and  descriptive  of  his  educational  work  in  Brooklyn  and  New 
York. 

97  Pepper,   William.     Thorpe,  F.  N.      William   Pepper,   M.  D.,   LL.  D. 

(1843-1898)  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     555  p.  O. 
Lippincott,  $3-50, 

An  adequate  account  of  a  remarkable  life  work,  with  more  of  high  achieve- 
'  ment  crowded  into  55  years  than  is  found  in  many  long  lives.     Over  200 

pages  tell  of  Dr.  Pepper's  thirteen  years  as  provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  constitute  the  interest  of  the  volume  to  educators. 
The  book  is  sumptuously  printed,  with  eleven  handsome  illustrations,  three 
of  which  are  portraits  of  Dr.  Pepper. 

98  Platter,  Thomas.   Monroe,  Paul.    Thomas  Platter  and  the  educational 

renaissance  of  the  sixteenth  century.    227  p.  D,    Appleton,  $1.20  net. 
See  no.  60  for  note. 

99  Spencer,   Herbert.    Herbert  Spencer;    a   symposium.      (  n  N.    E.   A. 

Proc.     p.  214-35.) 

Harris,  W.  T. — Spencer  and  his  influence  on  education. 

Cook,  J.  W. — Spencer's  four  famous  essays. 

Sutton,    W.    S. — Spencer's    individuality    as    manifested    in    his    educational 

thinking. 
Winship,  A.  E. — Spencer  as  an  educational  force. 
Rose,  W. — Spencer  as  a  philosopher. 

100  Sadler,  M.  E.    Influence   of  Mr.  Herbert   Spencer's  educa- 
tional writings.     (Indian  jour,  of  educ.  Feb.     12:80-85.) 
ioi  Tolstoy,  Leo,  count.        Crosby,  Ernest.       Tolstoy  as  a  schoolmaster. 
94  p.     Fifield,  6d.  net. 
Contains  an  account  of  Tolstoy's  experiments  when  a  schoolmaster. 


371    TEACHERS,    METHODS,    DISCIPLINE  . 
371. 1     Teachers 

102  Adams,  John.    How  to  be  interesting  in  teaching.     (Educ.   times. 

May.     57 '-  225-27.) 

103  Are  there  too  many  women  teachers?    (Educ.  rev.  June.    28:  98-105.) 

Reprint  of  paragraphs  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  Male  teachers'  associ- 
ation of  New  York  city,  hence  to  be  taken  cum  grano  salts  as  a  bit  of 
special  pleading. 

104  Berry,  T.  W.     How  to  become  a  teacher.    96  p.  D.    Unwin,  is. 

"  A  useful  handbook  explaining  precisely  what  steps  should  be  taken  by  a 
boy  or  girl  who  desires  to  become  a  teacher  in  an  elementary  or  a  second- 
ary school."     School  world. 

Of  course  onljf  for  Great  Britain. 

105  Conant,  Howard.    The  professional  status  of  school  men.     (In  N. 

Y.  (state) — Assoc,  of  academic  principals.     Proc.    p.  404-13.) 
An  argument  for  more  secure  tenure  of  office.     Discussion,  8  p. 
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106  Jacobs,  W.  B.    Characteristics    of    an     efficient  •  secondary     school 

teacher.     (School  rev.  Nov.     12:  706-15.) 

107  Maxwell,  W.  H.  Teachers'   compensations.      (Educ.   rev.   May.     27: 

468-77.) 

•    Aside  from  salary. 

io8  Milne,  W.  J.  Qualifications  for  teaching  not  determined  by  exami- 
nations. (In  N.  Y.  (state) — University.  42d  Convocation,  p. 
329-36.) 

109  Newell,  L.  C.  The  teacher's  problem.  14  p.  D.  Metaphysical  club, 
200  Clarendon  st.,  Boston. 

no  Sabin,  Henry.  Common  sense  didactics;  for  common  school  teach- 
ers.   343  p.  D.     Rand,  $1. 

Sensible,  inspiring  chapters  on  teaching,  government,  hygiene,  books,  morals, 
memory  and  a  dozen  other  topics. 

111  Sandwick,  R.  L.     More  men  in  public  schools.     (Pop.  sci.  mo.  Sept. 

65:443-51.) 

112  Stableton,  J.  K.    Diary  of  a  western  schoolmaster.     140  p.  O.     A. 

W.  Mumford,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chic,  75c. 

371.12    Training  of  Teachers 

113  Adamson,  J.  W.     Our  defective  system  of  training  teachers.     16  p. 

O.     Ginn,  3^. 

"A  well-considered  plea  for  the  postponement  of  the  professional  training  of 
the  future  teacher  until  his  general  education  is  more  or  less  complete." 
School  world,  Mar. 

114  Lewis,  F.  C.      Professional  training  of  college-bred  teachers.     (Educ. 

rev.  May.    27:433-42.) 

A  discussion  of  its  scope  and  the  theory  that  underlies  it. 

115  Locke,  G.  H.    Instruction  in  the  organization  and  administration  of 

schools  and  school  systems.     (Educ.  rev.  May.    27:456-67.) 

116  Norton,  A.  O.    Scope  and  aims  of  the  history  of  education.     (Educ. 

rev.  May.    27:443-55.) 

As  a  subject  to  be  taught  to  prospective  teachers. 

117  The  relation  of  theory  to  practice  in  the  education  of  teachers,  dis- 

cussed by  John  Dewey,  S.  C.  Brooks,  F.  M.  McMurry,  T.  D.  Wood, 
D.  E.  Smith,  C.  H.  Farnsworth  and  G.  R.  Richards.  (In  Nat  soc. 
for  the  scientific  study  of  educ.    Third  year-book,  pt.  i.) 

371.16    Teachers'  salaries 

118  Collins,  Vere.    Starving  the  schoolmaster.     (Nat.  rev.  Oct.    44:333- 

38.) 

119  McAndrew,  William.     Suggestions  on  school  salaries.     (Educ.  rev. 

Apr.     27:375-83.) 

120  National  educational  association.     Preliminary  report  of  the  com- 

mittee on  salaries,  tenure  and  pensions  of  teachers.  (In  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.     p.  370-77.) 

371.27    Examinations 

121  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.     Interim    re- 

port of  the  Committee  on  the  influence  exercised  by  universities  and 
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examining  bodies  on  secondary  school  curricula.     (In  B.  A.  Report, 
1903.    p.  434-55.) 

On  the  influence  of  examinations.  A  good  many  notes  and  opinions  of  raluc^ 
but  not  put  together  so  that  it  is  easy  to  get  the  general  result. 

122  Bussell,  J.  E.   The  future  development  of  examinations.     (In  N.  Y. 

(state)— University.    42d  convocation,    p.  267-75.) 
Foretells  the  lessening  of  the  importance  of  the  formal  test. 

371.3    Methods  of  instruction 

For  methods  in  special  branches  see  375  and  its  subdivisions. 

123  Greenwood,  J.  M.     Some  reflections  on  method  in  teaching.     (Educ^ 

rev.  Oct.    28:  240-54.) 

124  Sandison,  Howard.    The   problem   of  method.     230  p.    D.     Inland 

publishing  company,  $1. 

"  In  this  volume  it  is  the  intention  to  consider  method  as  essentially  the 
psychological  process  of  the  pupil  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  subject 
matter."     Author's  preface. 

/25  Tadd,  J.  L.   New  methods  in  education.     O.    Paul,  8^.  6d. 
371.42    Manual  Training 

See  also  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  593-630  for  proceedings  of  Dept.  of  manual* 
training.     See  also  37S-6. 

126  Gore,  "W.  C.    Manual   training   and    manual   labor.      (Elem.    schooi 

teacher,  Oct.    5:77-81.) 

127  Hatch,  H.  G.    Technique    in    elementary  manual    training.      (Elem. 

school  teacher,  Nov.     5:159-63.) 

Takes  another  point  of  view  than  Mr.  Leavitt's,  no.  129. 

128  Kenyon,  W.  J.    Reasons  for  manual  training.     (Educ.  Oct.    25 :  65- 

80.) 

See  sensible  editorial  comment  on  p.  116-117  of  same  number. 

129  Leavitt,  F.  H.     The  place  of  technique  in  elementary  manual  train- 

ing.    (Elem.  school  teacher,  Oct.    5:  72-76.) 

Emphasizing  the  necessity  of  technique. 

130  Richards,  O.  R.    Is  manual  training  a  subject  or  a  method  of  instruc- 

tion?    (Educ.  rev.  Apr.    27:  369-74.) 

371.5    Govermnent,  discipline,  punishment 

131  Cowdrick,  E.  L.     Factors  of  school  government.     (Educ.  Feb.    24: 

367-75.) 

132  Tucker,  H.  R.    Government  in  the  high  school.     (Educ.  Sept.-Nov. 

25:  i-ii ;  81-89;  152-61.) 

Discipline:  its  scope  and  maintenance;  Pupil  cooperation;  Punishment;. 
School  spirit. 

133  "Whitney,  M.  A.    Student  advisers  as  an  administrative   device   in 

high  schools.     (School  rev.  Jan.    12:3-10.) 

371.52    Attendance,  truancy 

134  Book,  W.  r.    Why  pupils  drop  out  of  the  high  school.     (Fed.  sem. 

June.     11:204-32.) 

A   valuable   article,   illustrating   by   a   mass   of   data   why   so    many   pupils. 
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especially  boys,   leave   the   high    school.      A  list   of   the  literature   of   the 
subject  is  added. 

135  Parsons,  J.  B.    High  school  attendance.     (Educ.  rev.  Mar.  27:  293- 

98.) 

Extensive  New  York  state  statistics  are  cited  to  prove  (i)  That  the  state- 
ment that  only  about  5  jfof  the  school  population  ever  enter  the  high- 
school  is  false;  (2)  that  if  there  were  no  losses  from  death,  failure  of 
promotion  thru  illness,  or  other  cause,  and  if  the  school  population  were- 
equally  distributed,  only  one-third  of  the  school  population  could  be  in 
our  secondary  schools  at  one  and  the  same  time;  (3)  that  it  is  found  that 
the  ratio  of  actual  to  possible  enrollment  approximates  73  to  100  in  ele- 
mentary schools  and  58  to  100  in  secondary  schools.  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis  of 
the  University  of  Texas  makes  a  spirited  reply  in  the  same  journal  for 
Sept.  1904  p.  188-92,  to  which  Mr.  Parsons  rejoins  with  a  paragraph. 

371.6    School  buildings  and  furniture 

See  also  no.   138. 

136  Cotton,  F.  J.    School    furniture   for  Boston   schools.     Amer.   phys. 

educ.  rev.  Dec.    9:267-84.) 

Illustrations  of  position  while  writing,  to  show  requirements  for  desks  and 
chairs. 

137  Bowe,  S.  H.     The  lighting  of  school-rooms;  a  manual  for  school- 

boards,  architects,  superintendents  and  teachers.     94  p.  D.     Long- 
mans, $1  net. 

The  author  discusses  three  causes  of  the  bad  lighting  of  schoolrooms;  (a)- 
the  selection  of  the  site;  (b)  architectural  requisites  and  equipment;  (c) 
duty  of  the  teacher  or  her  ignorance  of  her  duty.  Under  the  latter  sec- 
tion the  directions  are  simple,  explicit  and  cover  all  practical  details. 
Thirty-two  excellent  illustrations  are  given.  Superintendent  Greenwood' 
says  in  Educational  review  for  Nov.  1904  "  No  superintendent,  principal, 
teacher  or  architect  should  fail  to  read  this  book,  and  every  member  of 
the  building  committee  of  a  board  of  education  should  not  only  read  but 
study  it." 

371.7    School  hygiene 

138  British  association  for  the   advancement  of    science.      Report  of 

the  Committee  on  the  conditions  of  health  essential  to  the  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  instruction  in  schools.     (In  B.  A.  Report,  1903.. 

p.  455-64.) 

Notes  on  the  essentials  of  school  buildings. 

Eyesight  in  school  children. 

Need  for  appointment  of  women  inspectors. 

139  Burnham,  W.  H.    A  contribution  to  the  hygiene  of  teaching.     (Fed.. 

sem.    Dec.    1 1 :  488-97.) 

A  summary  of  recent  progress  in  the  hygiene  of  teaching,  including  the 
conditions  of  mental  work,  based  upon  a  questionnaire  addressed  to  normal' 
schools  regarding  their  hygienic  conditions. 

140  Chase,  L.  G.    Physical  defects  of  school  children.     (Charities,  Sept. 

3.    12:900-06.) 

141  Egbert,  Seneca.    School  hygiene  and  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the 

public  schools.     (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  Sept.    9:  196-206.) 

142  Mackenzie,  W.  L.,  and  Matthew,  Edwin.     The  medical  inspectioiv 

of  school  children ;  a  text-book  for  medical  officers  of  schools,  medi- 
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cal  officers   of  health,   school  managers  and  teachers.     455   p.   O- 
Hodge,  lay.  6rf.  net. 

143  Smith,  J.  W.     Defects  of  vision  and  hearing  in  the  public  schools ; 

a  hand  book  for  the  use  of  teachers.    103  p.  S.    Flanagan,  50c. 

How  the  teacher  may  detect  the  commoner  defects  in  school  children. 

144  Wilcox,  R.  S.     Practical   hygiene   in  the  public   schools.      (Medical 

record,  Sept.  17.) 

371.71    Health  of  students 

145  Hookham,  George      Free  meals  for  school  children — a  Birmingham 

experiment.     (Nat.  rev.  Dec.     44:718-30.) 

A  very  careful  detailed  account  of  the  way  things  are  done  at  Birmingham 
and  the  arguments  for  doing  them.  The  system  seems  admirable.  "  Of 
every  £100  total  outlay,  £84  reaches  the  children's  mouths  in  the  shape 
of  the  best  possible  food." 

371.73    Physical  training;  gymnastics;  athletics 

146  Barton,  H.  J.     College  conference  of  the  middle  west.     (Educ.  rev. 

Jan.    27:42-52.) 

This  is  the  body,  commonly  called  the  Big  Nine  and  formed  by  the  Uni- 
versities of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Chicago, 
Iowa,  Purdue  and  Northwestern,  that  attepipts  to  control  and  maintain 
on  an  amateur  basis  the  athletics  at  the  component  colleges.  It  has  also 
had  a  considerable  effect  in  setting  standards  for  eligibility  at  non-confer- 
ence colleges  in  the  middle  west. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  conference  and  all  its  minute  and  carefully  consid- 
ered rules  are  singularly  impotent  to  achieve  the  results  desired,  but  they 
at  least  afford  a  modus  belli  and  have  probably  been  of  more  good  than 
harm  to  amateurship.  The  original  rules  of  1895  are  given  in  this  article, 
their  evolution  and  amendments,  and  the  present  rules  in  full. 

147  Brunton,  Sir  Lauder.    The  National  league  for  physical  education 

and  improvement.     (Nat.  rev.  Nov.    44:  489-98.) 

The  League  is  being  organized  and  the  elaborate  plan  is  given  in  full  in  this 
article. 

148  Few,   W.   p.    The  place  of  athletics   in   education.      (Sewanee   rev. 

July.     12:327-40.) 

The  two  chief  advantages — the  counteracting  the  tendency  to  intellectual 
monasticism  and  that  to  effeminacy.  The  two  dhief  dangers,  "  excess  and 
the  spirit  that  would  win  by  unfair  means." 

149  Graves,  A.  P.     Physical  education  in  primary  schools.     (Contemp. 

rev.  June.    85:888-98.) 

An  English  school  inspector  urges  a  national  system  of  physical  education 
in  British  schools. 

150  Gulick,  L.  H.     Physical  education  by  muscular  exercise.    67  p.  O. 

Blakiston,  75c. 

The  author  is  Director  of  physical  training  in  the  schools  of  Greater  New 
York,  and  the  book  is  a  reprint  from  volume  7  of  Cohen.  System  of 
physiological  therapeutics.  The  first  chapter  discusses  the  physiology  and 
philosophy  of  muscular  exercise  and  chapter  2  is  entitled  Materia  gym- 
nastica;  sports  and  games;  systems  of  gymnastics.  The  book  is  exceed 
ingly  practical  and  should  be  of  value  to  all  who  are  seriously  interested 
in  the  subject. 

151  Hain,  P.  H.     Need  of  physical  education.     (Educ.  Feb.    24:356-60.) 
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152  Hancock,  H.  I.     Physical  training  for  children  by  Japanese  methods ; 
a  manual  for  use  in  schools  and  at  home.    153  p.  D.    Putnam,  $1.25. 

This  book  is  addressed  to  those  who  have  in  charge  the  physical  training  of 
children.  It  is  a  detailed  description,  with  many  good  pictures  of  the 
Jiu-jitsu  exercises,  with  cautions  and  suggestions   for  employing  them. 

153  -■ Physical  training  for  women  by  Japanese  methods.    152  p.  D. 

Putnam,  $1.25. 

"  In  this  volume  the  author  has  tried,  with  painstaking  care,  to  make  plain 
the  principles  of  the  kind  of  athletic  work  that  has  resulted  undoubtedly, 
in  making  the  little  Japanese  women  the  strongest  and  most  cheerful 
members  of  their  sex  to  be  found  anywhere  on  earth."     Author's  preface. 

It  is  the  Jiu-jitsu  exercises  that  are  explained,  described  and  illustrated  with 
thirty-two   full-page  photographic  reproductions. 

154  I^eonard,  F.  E.     The    beginnings    of    modern    physical    training    in 
Europe.     (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  June.     9:89-110.) 

Very  useful,  full  account,  with  6  p.  bibliography. 

155  Per  Henrik  Ling  and  his  successors  at  the  Stockholm  nor- 
mal school  of  gymnastics.     (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  Dec.    9:  226-43.) 
Bibliography,  3j/^  p.     Ling  was  the  "  father  of  physical  training  in  Sweden." 

156  O'Shea,  M.  V.    The  relation  of  physical  training  to  mental  activity. 

(Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  Mar.    9:28-35.) 

157  Peabody,  Endicott.   Athletics  in  their  mutual   relations  to  schools 

and  colleges.     (In  Assoc,  of  coll.,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.    p. 
100-31.) 

Discussion  by  T.  D.  Wood,  G.  L.  Meylan,  C.  E.  Hammett  and  others. 

No  new  contribution  to  the  subject,  unless  it  be  the  urging  of  field  hockey 

for  girls. 
See  also  the  N.    E.   A.   Proc.   p.    803-41    for  papers  and  discussions  in  the 

Department  of  Physical  education;  The  Proc.  of  the  9th  annual  meeting 

of  the  North  central  assoc.  of  colleges  and  prep,  schools,  p.  28-42  and  the 

files  of  The  American  physical  education  review. 


371.8    Student  life  and  customs 

158  Warner,  J.  D.    Simplicity  and  economy  in   student  life.     (Cornell 

alumni  news,  Nov.  23.    7:  119-22.) 

Examines  the  reasons  why  student  expenses  are  50  %  higher  at  Cornell  than 
in  1885,  and  discusses  the  responsibility  of  the  university  administration  in 
the  matter. 

159  Johnstone,  E.  R.     Forward  teachers  of  backward  children.    ((Chari- 

ties, Sept.     12:889-96.) 

Some  results  of  the  summer  school  for  public-school  teachers  at  the  institu- 
tion for  feeble-minded  boys  and  girls  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 


371.9    Education  of  special  classes 

See   also    N.   E.   A.    Proc.    p.    93362   for   proceedings   of    Dept   of   special 
education. 

160  Nibecker,  F.  H.     Education   of   juvenile   delinquents.     (Annals   of 
Amer.  acad.  May.    23 :  483-92.) 
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371.94    Negro  education 

161  Galloway,  C.  B.     The   south  and   the   negro.     16  p.    O.     Wallace 

Buttrick,  54  William  St.,  N.  Y.  city.      (John  F.  Slater  fund.     Occa- 
sional papers,  no.  11.) 

Address  delivered  at  the  7th  annual  conference  for  education  in  the  souths 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  26,   1904. 

162  Talbot,   E.   A.     Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong.    301  p.  D.  Doubleday, 

$1.50. 

This  book,  written  a  dozen  years  after  General  Armstrong's  death  by  his 
daughter,  is  an  authoritative  biography.  It  is  of  value  and  interest  not 
only  as  the  record  of  a  strong,  brave  life,  but  because  it  treats  both  his- 
torically and  practically  of  negro  education  and  in  a  slight  degree  of 
Indian  education.  Very  naturally  more  than  one  third  of  the  book  deals 
with  General  Armstrong's  twenty  years  at  Hampton. 

163  The  work  and  influence  of  Hampton,  proceedings  of  a  meeting  held 

in  New  York  City  February  12,   1904,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Armstrong  association.    38  p.  O.    Armstrong  assoc.     No  price. 

Addresses  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  C.  W.  Eliot,  H.  B.  Frissell  and  B.  T.  Wash- 
ington. 

371.95     Indian  education 
For  material  on  this  topic  see  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  963-85,  where  will  be  found 
the  papers  read  in  the  Department  of  Indian  education;  also  the  annual 
volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  conference  of  friends  of  the 
Indian. 

Z72    ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION 

All  material  on  child-study  has  been  omitted,  as  this  subject  is  thoroly 
covered  in  the  annual  bibliography  compiled  by  Mr.  N.  L.  Wilson,  of 
Clark  University,  and  printed  in  the  Pedagogrical  seminary. 

164  Buckbee,  Anna.     The  fourth  school  year;  a  course  of  study,  with 

detailed  selection  of  lesson  material,  arranged  by  months  and  cor- 
related.    241  p.  D.     Flanagan,  60c. 

"  A  suggestive  outline  of  suitable  topics  for  teachers  of  children  from  nine 
to  ten  years  old.  Three  principles;  (i)  The  capacity  of  the  child  to> 
do  the  work;  (2)  His  interest  in  the  material  suggested;  (3)  His  mental 
needs  in  the  later  life  and  larger  experience,  have  been  consistently 
worked  out  in  the  scheme  of  correlation.  .  .  The  book  is  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  methods  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools,"' 
Will  S.  Monroe  in  Pedagogjical  seminary. 

165  The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.     (Teachers  coll.  rec.  Mar. 

5:103-99) 

The  greater  part  of  this  monograph  is  a  description  by  S.  T.  Dutton  and" 
H.  O.  Pearson  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Horace  Mann  elementary  school. 

166  Experimental    work   in    elementary   schools.      (Teachers    coll.    rec. 

May.    5:201-74.) 

How  to  direct  the  child's  home  reading;  Teaching  grammar  grade  history; 
Use  of  games  in  second  grade  number  work;  The  school  museum;  The 
school  playroom.  The  experiments  described  were  tried  in  the  practice 
schools  at  the  Teachers  college. 

167  Jackman,  W.  S.     Notes  on  the  work  of  the  University  elementary 

school.     (Elem.  school  teacher,  Dec.     5:  193-224.) 

No  teacher  in  elementary  work  can  afford  to  neglect  careful  study  of  the 
work  at  the  University  of  Chicago  school.  The  second  part  is  The  cur- 
riculum of  the  University  elementary  school. 
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168  Norris,  W.  F.     Elementary  schools.     176  p.  D.    Longmans,  90c.  net. 

2s.  6d.  net.     (Handbooks  for  the  clergy.) 

A  fair  presentation  of  the  case  for  denominational  public  elementary 
schools.     By    a    churchman. 

169  Washbume,  M.  F.  Study  of  child  life,  3  pts,  D.    American  school 

of  household  economics.  Chic,  50c.  ea. 

Leaflets  used  with  mothers  for  intelligent  study  of  the  care  and  training 
of  their  little  children. 

372.2    Kindergarten 

For  kindergarten  material  see  the  files  of  the  Kindergarten  magazine  and 
Kindergarten  review,  and  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  379-437. 

170  Atwood,  Nora.     The    kindergarten    and    its    critics.     (Kind,    mag., 

Nov.     17: 133-41) 

171  Beebe,  Katherine.  Kindergarten    activities.      133    p.    D.      Saalfield. 

Akron,  Ohio,  $1. 

An    account   of   a   dozen   kinds    of  activities,    aside   from   the   regular   gift* 

and    occupations,    that    have    been    found    useful    in    kindergarten    work. 

Such    for    instance    as    Calendars,    Stories,    Sand,    Celebrations,    Cutting, 

Excursions. 
The  book  seems  extremely  practical,   and  its  wealth  of  minute  suggestions, 

lists,    and    warnings  marks  it    as    the    outgrowth    of    actual  work. 

172  Boone,  M.  S.    Kindergarten  from  a  mother's  point  of  view.     (Educ, 

Nov.    25 :  142-S1.) 

Believes  in  it,  but  thinks  better  teachers  are  sorely  needed. 

i73  Kindergarten  education.     (Teachers'  coll.  rec,  Nov.    5:407-500.) 

A  symposium  of  eleven  practical  papers  on  different  kindergarten  subjects. 
Plans  and  estimates  are  given  for  a  kindergarten  room  and  building. 

.174  The  kindergarten  in  Rochester;  its  inception,  progress  and  present 
status.     (Kind,  mag.,  Feb.     16: 410-37.) 

Account  of  growth  of  kindergarten  work  of  a  sort  typical  of  that  in 
American   cities. 

175  Miller,  L.   B.    Kindergarten;  or  home  and  school  culture.    400,  p.' 

O.    Reilly,  84  Adams  St.,  Chic,  $1.50. 
476  Salmon,  David,  and  Hindshaw,  Winifred.    Infant  schools;     their 

history  and  theory.    324  p.  D.    Longmans,  $1.50  net. 

"  The  story  of  the  Infant  school  in  England  is  peculiar,  and  it  is  there 
still  a  unique  institution.  It  began  with  Oberlin,  Owen,  Buchanan. 
Wilderspin  and  Stow  in  whom  the  leaven  of  Pestalozzi  had  begun  to 
work.  The  kindergarten  movement  developed  upon  this  basis.  The 
story  of  this  growth  occupies  the  first  128  pages  of  the  book.  Part  two 
is  more  psychological.  It  treats  the  beginnings  of  mental  life,  perception, 
instinct,  habit,  thinking  and  speaking,  memory,  imagination,  Froebel's 
theory  and  the  extension  of  kindergarten  methods  with  older  children. 
The  very  few  pages  devoted  to  the  kindergarten  in  America  hardly  do 
justice  to  the  theme."     Ped.  Sem. 

373    SECONDARY    EDUCATION   OTHER   THAN    PUBLIC; 
PRIVATE    SCHOOLS   AND   ACADEMIES 

Great  Britain 
K77  Cholmeley,  R.  F.    A    complaint    of    public    schools.     (Independent 
rev.  Aug.    3:337-53) 

A  wholesale  arraignment  of  the  English  public  schools,  and  of  the  English 
parents  who  support  them. 
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178  Clifton.    Clifton  College  twenty-five  years  ago.    196  p.  O.     Robinson^ 

7J.  6<f.  net. 

"  The  genuine   diary  of  a   fag   of   that   period."     Athenaeum. 

179  Emmanuel.    Maskell,  H.  P.    Recollections  of  Emmanuel  School,   il. 

E^ndowed  schools  office, 

A  full  account,  from  official  and  other  sources,  of  this  school,  which  was- 
founded  in  Westminster  by  Lady  Dacre  in  1594,  and  removed,  to  Wands- 
worth Common  in  1883. 

180  Eton.    Bygone  Eton,  a  collection  of  historical  pictures  with  descriptive 

sketch,    pt.  I,  Q.     Spottiswoode,  \s.  6d.  net. 

i8i  Leigh,  R.  A.  Austen.     Eton  under  Barnard,   1754-65.     O. 

College  Press,  Eton,  2s. 

182 Illustrated  guide  to  the  buildings  of   Eton   College^ 

208  p.  O.    Spottiswoode,  is. 

183 Selwyn,  T.  K.     Eton  in  1829-1830;  a  diary  of  boating  and 

other  events  written  in  Greek,  ed.  with  tr.  and  notes  by  the  Rev. 
Edrriond  Warre.    312  p.  O.     Murray,  icy.  6d. 

184  Trinity.    Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  il.  by  E.  S.  Lyttel.     16  p.  O. 

Morgan,  2s. 

185  Uppingham.    Early  days  at  Uppingham  under  Edward  Thring,  by  an 

old  boy.     163  p.  O.    Macmillan,  3.5.  6d.  net. 

Thring  was  head  master  from  September  1853  to  October  1887. 

United  States 

186  What  is  the  place  and  function  of  the  endowed  academy  or  of  the 

private  high  school  for  boys  and  girls  in  our  present  system  of 
education?     (Nat.  conference  on  secondary  educ,  p.17-48.) 

Papers  by  Arthur     Oilman;     Mrs.   May      Wright   Sewall;     J.   H.   Bartlett   ; 
H.   T.   Fuller. 


374    SELF   EDUCATION;    HOME   EDUCATION 

187  Bevan,   J.   O.     Study  after  school   days.     (Educ.   times,   Nov.     57: 
476-79) 

Supplementary  memorandum   in   Educ.   times,   Dec.      57:516-18. 

188  Black,  Hugh.    The  practice  of  self-culture.    262  p.  D.     Macmillan, 

$1.25  net. 

Simple,    serious    chapters   on   the   care   and    culture   of    mind,   body,    heart,, 
conscience  and   spirit. 

/ 

374.5    Popular  lectures 

189  I/eipziger,  H.  M.   Adult  education.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.    p.  284-94.) 

Dwells  especially  on  the  N.  Y.  City  free  lecture  course. 

374.9    Popular  institutions 

190  Davies,  J.  Jj.ed.     The  working  men's  college,  1854-1904,  records  by 

members  of  the  college.     296  p.  D.     Macmillan,  $1.25. 

191  Smith,  C.  S.    Working  with  the  people.     161  p.   D.     Wessels,  50c. 

net. 

A   history  of  the  People's  institute.   New   York   City,   an  institution   which 
conducts  educational  work  chiefly  in  the  Cooper  Union. 
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375    CURRICULUM:    METHODS    IN    SPECIAL   BRANCHES 

All  discussions  of  special  subjects  are  here,  whether  they  concern  university, 
college,  special  school,  secondary  school  or  elementary  school,  except  as- 
they  concern  college  entrance  examinations.     For  those,  see  378.01. 

192  Bolton,   F.   E.     Educational  values.     (School   rev.,   Feb.     12:170-88.) 

193  The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.     (Teachers  coll.  rec.  Mar. 
'    5 :  103-99.) 

tor  note  see  no.    165. 

194  Feasibility  of  a  six  years'  course.     (School  rev.  Jan.     12:15-28.) 

Covering  what  is  now  the  8th  grade,  the  high  school  and  the  first  two 
college  years.  Discussion  at  Conference  of  academies  and  high  schools^ 
affiliated  with  Chicago   university. 

195  Lee,  Herbert.    High  school  program  of  studies  and  the   student's^ 

curriculum.     (School    rev.    Feb.-Mar    12:138-47,    197-215). 

196  Liddeke,  Frederick.   Extension  of  the  high  school  course.     (School 

rev.  Oct.     12: 635-47.) 

And  its  correlation  with  higher  education  on  a  very  much  reconstructed 
basis,  with  a  six  year  high  school  course  beginning  two  years  earlier  than 
at  present. 

197  Lodge,  Oliver.      School    reform.      (Contemp.     rev.      Feb.      85:153- 

71.) 

A  presidential  address  to  the  Teachers'  guild.  He  maintains  that  what- 
ever subjects  are  studied  should  be  pursued  up  to  a  useful  point,  and 
that  one  subject  should  be  taught  thoroly  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupit 
to  receive  it.  A  protest  is  entered  against  bringing  all  grist  to  the 
classical  mill. 

198  McMurry,  F.  M.  Advisable  omissions  from  the  elementary  curricu- 

lum and  the  basis  for  them.     (Educ.  rev.  May.     27:  478-93.) 
The  same  paper,  slightly  abridged,  is  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  194-202. 

199  Ostien,  L.  A.   Two  high  school  reforms.     (Educ.  June.    24:621-29.) 

Shorten  the  public  school  course  to  eleven  years  for  those  who  expect  to- 
enter  college;    Show   more  liberality   in   electives. 

200  Seerley,  H.   H.     Public  school  curriculum.     (Educ.   rev.   Feb.     27: 
179-92.) 

An  address  before  the  Iowa  state  teachers'  association.  It  gives  the  results 
of  several  years  experimentation  at  the  State  normal  school  in  Cedar 
Falls  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Bender.  President  Seerley's  plan  reorganizes- 
entirely  the  work  of  the  grammar  grades;  he  maintains  that  the  present 
primary  and  secondary  program  may  be  much  shortened  without  dis- 
advantage. 

201  Sparlin,  E.  M.     The  program  in  elementary  schools.     (Educ.   Feb. 

24:361-66.) 

202  Williams,  A.  S.  The    elementary   course  of   study   in   city   schools. 

(Jour,  of  ped.  June.     16:298-314.) 

Shall  the  elementary  program  be  planned  and  organized  as  complete  in 
itself,  or  shall  it  continue  to  be  largely  considered  as  preparatory  to  thr 
high    school  ? 

375.04    Elective  studies 

203  Elective  system  in  secondary  schools.     (In  Assoc,  of  coll.,  etc.,  of 

the  middle  states,  etc.     Proc.  p.  7-39.) 

A  paper  by  Sup't  Maxwell,  and  discussion  by  II.  Updegraflf,  W.  C.  .TosUn» 
C.  De  Garmo  and  others.  A  full  and  valuable  consideration  of  a  much- 
discussed  question. 
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375-3     Sociology  and  economics  in  the  curriculum 

J204  Thompson,  B.  E.  Current  events  and  civics  in  secondary  schools. 
(School  rev.    Dec.     12:798-805.) 

Also  in  N.  E.  assoc.  of  colleges,  etc.  Addresses,  p.  58-65,  with  discussion, 
7  p. 

375.34    Legal  education 

^05  Scott,  J.  B.    The   study   and   teaching   of   law.     (Educ.    rev.    Sept. 
•      28:  130-51.) 

The  law  school  is  the  proper  and  best,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  acquiring 
adequate  preparation  for  the  practice  of  law.  There  are  three  methods 
of  study  and  teaching  now  in  use,  the  lecture  system,  the  text-book 
system,  the  case  system  or  laboratory  method.  The  latter  combines 
the  merits  of  both  the  others  and  with  signal  merits  of  its  own  is  the 
best. 

/ 

375-5    Science  in  the  curriculum 

Every  science  teacher  should  know  School  science,  a  journal  now  in  its 
fourth  year,  which  is  especially  concerned  with  science  teaching  in 
secondary  schools. 

See  also  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  843-96  for  proceedings  of  Dept.  of  science 
instruction. 

^06  An  address  to  young  science  teachers  by  one  of  H.  M.  inspectors 
of  schools.     (Jour,  of  educ.     (Lond.)     July.    p.  503-05.) 

.207  Balliet,  T.  JUL.  Science,  geography  and  mathematics.  (Elem. 
school  teacher,  Nov.    5 :  142-47.) 

A  discussion  of  President  David  Felmley's  paper  on  The  teaching  of 
mathematics  at  the  dedication  of  the  School  of  education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

:2o8  Bass,  W.  S.  Science  in  the  Francis  W.  Parker  school.  (Elem. 
school  teacher,  Oct.    5:  97-113.) 

An  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  the  Chicago  school. 

1209  Boole,  M.  E.  Preparation  of  the  child  for  science.  157  p.  D.  Ox- 
ford univ.  press. 

This  book  "  offers  suggestions  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  scientific  con- 
dition of  mind  can  be  induced.  Each  mother  must  decide  for  herself 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  she  wishes  to  induce  this  condition.  The 
first  desideratum  is  that  parents  should  form  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  the 
scientific  condition  of  mind;  the  next  that  they  should  know  in  what 
consists  the  preparation  for  it." 

This  book  is  based  upon  and  permeated  with  a  sort  of  oriental  mysticism 
"  certain  ide&s  about  the  nature  of  man's  relation  to  Unknown  truth 
which  underlay  all  science  in  ancient  Asia  and  which  is  learned  from 
Brahman  teachers." 

The  book  is  reviewed  favorably  and  at  length  in  the  Nation,  Jan.  s,  1905- 

:2io  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  teaching  of  science  in  elementary  schools. 
(In  B.  A.  Report,  1903.    p.  429-33) 

A  few  statistics  of  interest,   but  nothing  else  of  much  value. 

511  Burnet,  William.  Science  in  secondary  schools.  (Educ.  times,  May. 
57:230-31.) 

Data  as  to  the  time  spent  in  scientific  studies  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
various   countries. 
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375-507    Nature  Study. 

212  Bigelow,  E.  F.  How  nature  study  should  be  taught;  inspiring 
talks  to  teachers,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  P.  Gordy,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  proper  method  of  introducing  nature  study,  by 
H.  A.  Surface.    203  p.  D.     Hinds,  $i. 

With  such  excellent  books  as  those  of  Hodge  and  Scott  available  it  is 
difficult   to   see   that  this   one   was   really  needed. 

2iz  Jackman,  W.  S.  Nature  study.  96  p.  O.  Univ.  of  Chic,  press, 
75c.  (In  Nat.  soc.  for  the  scientific  study  of  educ.  Third  year-book, 
pt.  2.) 

The  chapter  headings  are  Meaning  of  nature-study;  Scope  of  nature-study; 
Nature-study  and  expression;  Number  work  in  nature-study;  Nature-study 
and  morals. 

214  McMurry,  C.  A.  Special  method  in  elementary  science  for  the 
common  school.    275  p.  D.    Macmillan,  75c.  net. 

So  complete  and  extensive  a  revision  of  the  author's  Special  method  in 
science  published  in  1896,  as  to  be  almost  a  new  book.  While  the  title 
does  not  use  the  term  nature  study,  the  book  is  meant  for  use  in  the 
school  work  now  known  by  that  name.  The  history,  purpose  and  ap- 
plications of  such  study  are  well  described,  and  the  detailed  illustrative 
lessons,  courses  of  study  and  lists  of  books  should  be  of  great  value  to 
teachers. 

375.51    Mathematics  in  the  curriculum 

School  science  (see  no.  185  in  this  bibliography  for  1903)  has  changed 
its  name  to  School  science  and  mathematics  and  publishes  much  excel- 
lent material  of  especial  interest  to  mathematics  teachers  in  secondary 
schools. 

2is  American  mathematical  society.  .Report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  requirements  for  the  master's  degree. 
(Bulletin  of  the  Amer.  math,  soc,  May.     10:380-85.) 

How  much  undergraduate  mathematics  should  be  required  of  a  student 
with  mathematics  for  his  major  subject,  and  who  expects  to  secure  a 
second  degree  in  a  year  of  graduate  work?  What  should  this  mathe- 
matics  be? 

216  Association  of  teachers   of  mathematics  in  the  middle  states 

and  Maryland.     Bulletin  no.  i,  July,  1904.     56  p.  O.     Pub.  by  the 
association. 

217  Evans,  G.  W.      Algebra  in  elementary  schools.     (Educ.  rev.     Oct. 

28:305-09.) 

218 Graphical  representation  in  arithmetic  and  algebra.    (School 

rev.  Oct.     12:618-24.) 

219  Myers,   G.  W.  A  practical  presentation  of  some  problems  correla- 

ting mathematics  and  physics.     (School  rev.  Mar.     12:  233-45.) 

220  Woodruff,  E.  G.   Teaching  of  elementary  algebra  from  the  stand- 

point of  the  teacher  of  physics.     (School  rev.  Jan.     12:  120-28.) 

375.52    Astronomy  in  the  curriculum 

221  Myers,  G.  W.  .The  neglect  of  astronomy  in  the  high  school.  (School 

rev.  Jan.     12:  29-40.) 
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375-54    Physical  sciences  in  tJie  curriculum 

See  also  the  files  of  School  science. 

222  Hall,  E.  H.     Physics    and    chemistry    in    Prussian    and    American 

schools.     (Educ.  rev.  Feb.    27:  144-59.) 

This  article  compares  as  to  method,  time-allotment  and  content  the  in- 
struction in  the  secondary  schools  in  France  and  Germany  with  that 
in  this  country  by  institutions  which  plan  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  College  entrance  examination  board  and  of  Harvard. 

223  Herreshoff,  J.  B.  F.    Training  of  technical  chemists.    (Educ.  rev. 

Apr.    27:  344-54-) 

375-57    Biological  sciences  in  the  curriculum 
See  also  the  files  of  School  science. 

224  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.   Report     of 

the  Committee  on  the  teaching  of  botany  in  schools.     (In  B.  A.  Re- 
port, 1903.    p.  420-29.) 

Contains  many  excellent  practical  suggestions. 

225  Coulter,  J.  M.  Botany  as  a  factor  in  secondary  education.     (School 

rev.  Oct.     12:  609-17.) 

226  Hoskyns-Abrahall,   W.   Biology    as    a    factor    in    the    teaching   of 

morals.    28  p.     Dove  Bros.,  Bristol,  ^d. 

In   teaching  girls.     Reviewed   in   School  world,   Oct. 

227  liloyd,  F.  E.,  and  Bigelow,  M.  A.  The  teaching  of  biology  in  the 

secondary  school.     491  p.  O.     Longmans,  $1.50.     (Amer.  teachers' 
ser.) 

Really  two  separate  books.  Prof.  Lloyd  treats  botany  and  nature  study; 
Prof.  Bigelow  treats  zoology,  including  human  physiology.  The  book  is 
entirely  alone  in  its  field  and  should  be  known  to  every  teacher  of 
biology  in  secondary  schools  or  small  colleges.  It  is  reviewed  in  Science, 
Dec.  23,  1904,  20:880-82.  The  sensible  chapter  on  temperance  instruction 
in  connection  with   the  study  of  physiology   deserves  special  mention. 

228  Merrell,  W.  D.    Advantages  of  a  year's  course  in  biology.     (School 

rev.  Mar.     12:  216-23.) 

229  What  phases  of  botany  and  zoology  should  be  emphasized  in  second- 

ary instruction?    (School  rev.  Jan.     12:41-62.) 

Papers  by  O.  W.  Caldwell,  B.  P.  Colton  and  W.  S.  Jackman. 

375.6    Technical  and  industrial  education 
See  also  371.42. 

230  Freeman,  J.  R.    Contemporary  technical  education.     (Jour,  of  the 

assoc.  of  engineering  societies,  Aug.    33:58-72.) 

Education,  not  information,  should  be  the  true  aim  of  the  technical  school. 

231  Jones,  E.  ©.Education  and  industry.     (Pop.  sci.  mo.  Mar.    64:431- 

44.) 

Higher  commercial  education;  trade  and  manual  training;  professional  and 
technical  education;  training  for  office  work. 

232  Watson,  E.   P.  Mechanic  of  the  future,  and  his  training.    (Eng.  mag. 

Feb.     26 :  726-34.) 

Contrasts  practical  shop-training  of  apprentices  with  the  training  in  manual 
training  and  technical  schools. 
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375.61    Medical  education 

233  Halsted,    W.    S.     The   training   of   the   surgeon.     (Johns    Hopkins 

hospital  bulletin,  no.  162,  Sept.  p.  267-75.) 

A  historical  sketch   of  the  development  of   instruction  in  surgical  methods. 

234  Vander  Veer,  Albert.  Should  the  regents  register  college  courses 

as  the  equivalent  of  the  first  year  in  a  medical  school?  (In  N.  Y. 
(state) — University.     42d  convocation,     p.  223-36.) 

Advocating  seven  years  for  the  two  degrees.  Discussion  by  W.  H.  Wathen, 
Rush  Rhees,  C.  H.  Frazier  and  others. 

375.63    Agricultural  education 

235  Miller,  L.  K.  Children's  gardens   for  school  and  home:  a  manual 

of  cooperative  gardening.    235  p.  D.    Appleton,  $1.20. 

A  better  book  than  Hemenway — How  to  make  school  gardens,  noted  in 
this  list  last  year,  because  while  telling  just  as  much  about  gardens  it 
tells  much  more  about  school  gardens. 

236  True,  A.  C,  and  Crosby,  D.  J.  American  system  of  agricultural 
education.  21  p.  O.  Office  of  experiment  stations,  Wash.  (Publi- 
cation 706.) 

375-65    Commercial  education 

See  also  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  709-38  for  proceedings  of  Dept.  of  business 
education. 

237  Barber,  E.  M.  A  contribution  to  the  history  of  commercial  educa- 

tion; an  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
commercial  teachers'  association,  held  at  Brooklyn,  New  York> 
April,  1903.    23  p.  O.    Assoc.    No  price. 

238  Crissy,  I.  O.  ed.  Professional  education  in  the  United  States:  com- 

mercial education  in  high  schools.     127  p.  O.     U.  S.  N.  Y.,  20c. 
(U.  S.  N.  v.— College  dept.    Bulletin  23.) 

Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  nine,  Department  of  busi- 
ness   education,    N.    E.    A. 

Contents. — Language  studies,  I.  O.  Crissy. 

History  and  social  science.     C.  A.  Herrick. 

Mathematical  studies.     E.  L.  Thurston. 

Science  group.     F.  O.  Carpenter.  ' 

Technical  business  studies.     H.   M.  Rowe. 

Higher  commercial  education.     C.  W.  Haskins. 

Business  education  from  the  lawyer's  point  of  view.     E.  Lauterbach. 

Higher  commercial  education.     G.  W.  Sanford. 

Equipment  necessary   for  commercial  schools.      W.   P.   Wilson. 

Commercial  supremacy  of  the  U.  S.     J.  F.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Herrick's  paper  appeared  last  year  in  the  N.  E.  A.  proceedings  and  has 
therefore  appeared  before  in  this  bibliography.  Previous  publication 
should  be  noted,  which  it  is  not  in  this  case. 

239  Harris,  E.  L.  Commercial    and    industrial    education    in    England. 

(U.  S.  Monthly  consular  reports.  Jan.    74:  1 10-16.) 

240  Haskins,  C.  W.  Business  education  and  accountancy,  ed.  by  F.  A. 

Cleveland.    238  p.  O.     Harper,  $2. 

The  scope  of  this  book,  which  deals  chiefly  with  accountancy  as  a  specialty 
or  profession,  may  be  set  forth  best  by  a  list  of  its  chapter  headings; 
Business  training;  the  scope  of  banking  education;  the  profession  of 
accountancy    as    a   moral    and    educational    force;    the    growing   need    for 
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higher  accountancy;  place  of  the  science  of  accounts  in  collegiate  com- 
mercial education;  the  history  of  accountancy;  the  municipal  accounts  of 
Chicago. 

241  Herrick,  C.  A.    Meaning    and    practice    of    commercial    education. 

378  p.  D.    Macmillan,  $1.25  net. 

The  author  is  director  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Central  high  school, 
Philadelphia.  After  discussing  in  two  chapters  the  definition,  place,  and 
value  of  commercial  education  he  devotes  a  hundred  pages  to  detailed 
accounts  of  the  organization,  curricula,  and  methods  of  higher  and 
secondary  commercial  education  in  Europe.  The  larger  part  of  the  book 
is  reserved  for  similar  but  more  extensive  accounts  of  American  com- 
mercial education,  including  an  interesting  chapter  on  private  business 
colleges.  The  present  volume  will  be  much  more  useful  in  this  country 
than  any  other  existing  treatment  of  the  subject. 

242  Person,  H.  S.     Professional  training  for  business.     (World's  work. 

May.    8:4767-70.) 

375.78    Musical  education 
See  also  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  675.707  for  proceedings  of  Dept.  of  musical  education. 

243  Clapp,  H.  L.     Music  in  elementary  schools.     (Educ.  May.    24:548- 

55.) 

244  Famsworth,  C.  H.,  and  Hofer,  M.  R.    The  teaching  of  elementary 

music.     (Teachers    coll.  rec.  Jan.    5:1-102.) 

Based  on  the  work  done  in  the  Horace  Mann  school. 

245  Itfason,  D.  G.  Music  in  the  colleges.     (Outlook,  Apr.  23.    76:982-87.) 
246 Our  public  school  music.     (Outlook,  Mar.  19.    76:  701-06.) 

247  Norton,  E.  L.    The  selection  of  school  songs.    (Elem.  school  teacher, 

Nov.    5:148-58.) 

The  principles  are  fully  stated,  but  no  definite  songs  named  in  illustration. 
Such  explicitness  may  be  less  scientific,  but  it  is  useful,  and  would  make 
such  an  article  clearer  and   more  practical  for  most  teachers. 

248  Warriner,  Jolin.    Handbook  on  the   art  of  teaching  as  applied  to 

music,  for  the  use  of  students.    176  p.  O.    Hammond,  2s.  6d. 

375.82    English  language  and  literature  in  the  curriculum 

The  papers  read  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  asso- 
ciation of  teachers  of  English  are  printed  in  the  School  review  for  May, 
1904. 

249  Abbott,  Allan.    Experiment  in  high  school  English.     (School  rev. 

Sept.     12: 550-58.) 

Describes  a  second-year  course  offered  in  the  Horace  Mann  high  school, 
called  Literary  types. 

250  Adamson,  J.  W.    The  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue.     (Educ.  times, 

Feb.     57:146-49.) 

English  composition,  grammar  and  literature. 

251  Chambers,  W.  C.     How    words    get    meaning.     (Ped.    sem.    Mar. 

11:30-50.) 

On  the  strength  of  President  Hall's  editorial  assurance  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  pedagogy  of  English,  it  is  noted  here,  despite 
the  misgivings  aroused  by  the  sight  of  "  curve  "  diagrams  and  question- 
naires. 
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252  Dole,  C.  A.    Use  of  the  model  in  English  composition.     (Educ.  Mar. 

24:426-38.) 

Favoring  the  use  of  selected  passages  for  imitation  by  the  pupil. 

253  Fleming,   Martha.    Must  it  be  a  lost  art?     (Elem.  school  teacher, 

Apr.    4:  54I-53-) 

The  question  of  reading. 

254  Hopkins,  E.  M.    Handbook  on  the  teaching  of  English.     153  p.  D. 

Scott,  paper,  2Sc. 

The  author  is  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  language  in  Kansas  uni- 
versity and  the  book  is  issued  for  the  high  schools  of  the  state,  with  the 
K.  U.  entrance  requirements  to  the  fore. 

255  I^ong,  C.  R.    The  aim  and  method  of  the  reading  lesson,  a  lecture. 

O.    Macmillan,  \s. 

256  Lovell,  T.  B.     Report  of  Syllabus  committee  on  high  school  Eng- 

lish.    (In  N.  Y.  (state) — Assoc,  academic  principals.     Proc.  p.  361- 

A  very  valuable  report.  It  is  vigorously  attacked,  as  well  as  defended, 
in  the   12   p.   discussion. 

257  McDonald,  J.  W.     Plight  of  English  in  the  American  high  school. 

(Educ.  Sept.    25:  16-35.) 

258  Miller,  G.  R.     The  effect  of  present  methods  of  teaching  English  on 

the  student's  appreciation  of  good  literature.     (In  N.  Y.  (state) — 
Assoc,  academic  principals.     Proc.  p.  437-44.) 

Chiefly  as  to  the  advisability  of  much  grammar-teaching.     Discussion,   11  p. 

259  Morris,  E.  O.    The  teaching  of  English  in  secondary  schools.     (Jour. 

of  ped.  Sept.    17:56-76.) 

The  suggestions  given  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  teacher  has 
a  college  degree;  has  studied  English  in  college  twelve  hours  a  week 
for  a  year;  and  has  at  his  disposal  for  work  in  English  at  least  two  hours 
per  week  for  four  years  of  the  secondary  school  course. 

260  Rice,  J.   M.    Need  of  a  new  basis  in  education.     (Forum,  Jan.    35 : 

440-57.) 

Continuation  of  article  in  Forum  35:269-93,  noted  last  year. 

261  Trent,  W.  P.    The  teaching  of  literature.     (Sewanee  rev.  Oct.     12: 

401-19.) 

The  substance  of  a  public  lecture  given  at  Columbia  university,  July,   1903. 
An  admirable  argument  for  flexibility  and  for  devoting  time  to  "  spiritual 

inculcation  and  aesthetic  training  "  rather  than  to  instruction  in  the  facts 

of  literature. 

263  Vaile,  E.  0.     The  National  educational  association  and  the  spelling 

question.     (Educ.  rev.  May.    2T.  510-20.) 

264  Wade,  J.  H.    Teaching    English    to    foreigners    in    the    elementary 

schools.     (Educ.  rev.  Apr.    27:355-68.) 
On  the  lower  east  side  in  New  York  City. 

265  Wolfe,  L.  E.    English  in  the  elementary  school.     (Educ.  rev.  Sept. 

28:152-63.) 

375.84    Modem  languages  in  the  curriculum 

266  Andrews,  M.  P.     The  reform  methods  of  modern  language  teach- 

ing in  English  schools.     (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.)  Mar.-Apr.  p.  191- 
93;  277-79) 
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267  Brereton,  Cloudesley.     Teaching  of  modern  languages  in  England. 

(School  rev.  June.     12:441-61.) 

Describes  three  ways  in  which  the  modern  languages  (which  means  chiefly 
French,  as  five  times  as  much  French  as  German  is  taught  in  England) 
are  taught.  These  are  the  old  orthodox  classical  fashion,  the  most  rad- 
ical reform  method,  with  undue  stress  on  the  oral  side,  and  the  method 
of  the  "  moderates  "  or   "  Center." 

268  Brill.      The  Teaching  of  the  Dutch  language  in  South  Africa,  a  paper 

read  at  a  conference  of  principals  of  government   schools  in   the 
Orange  River  colony.     O.    Longmans,  \s. 

269  Collins,  E.  W.  B.     The   teaching  of   German  in   secondary   schools. 

232  p.  D.     Macmillan,  $1.50  net. 

This  book  answers  chiefly  two  questions;  i — What  is  the  best  work  we  can 
hope  to  do  in  a  course  extending  over  a  maximum  period  of  four  years 
in  the  high  school?  2 — What  has  experience  to  teach  us  as  to  the  best 
way  to   do   it? 

The  author  is  no  uncertain  advocate  of  the  reform  method  and  his  plead- 
ing chapters  are  on  Pronunciation  and  Work  in  speaking.  The  bibliog- 
raphy is  abundant. 

270  Cutting,   S.   W.     Defects   in   teaching  modern   languages.      (School 

rev.  Apr.    12 :  308-18.) 

Neglect    of   the    spoken   word    and    of    real    prose   composition   are   two    of 

them. 
Also  in  Colorado  college  studies;  langfuage  series  no.   15-17- 

271  International  correspondence  of  pupils.     (School  rev.  Jan.     12:  70- 

96.) 

Doniat,  J.  C. — Its  history,  purpose  and  management. 

Goettsch,  C. — Present  status  in  Germany. 

Gronow,  H. — Present  status  in  France. 

Haertel,  M.  H. — Present  status  in  English-speaking  countries. 

272  Jespersen,  Otto.     How  to  teach  a  foreign  language,  translated  from 

the  Danish  by  S.  Yhlen-Olsen  Bertelsen.     194  p.   D.     Macmillan, 

$1.90  net,  Sonnenschein,  '^s,  6d. 

The  author  is  known  to  all  philologfists  by  his  Progress  in  language,  and 
the  present  volume,  an  English  translation  of  his  Sprogundervising, 
(first  noticed  in  this  bibliography  for  1902,  p.  64)  shows  him  to  be  also 
an  experienced  teacher.  In  addition  to  his  admirable  statement  of  prin- 
ciples for  the  reformed  method  of  modern  language  instruction  we  are 
shown  how  these  principles  have  been  carried  out  by  the  author  in  the 
classroom.  Jespersen 's  well  known  emphasis  on  phonetics  as  the  corner- 
stone of  his  system  is  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter  on  Pronunciation. 

273  Pace,  E.  A.  French  and   German   in   the    university.      (Cath.    univ. 

bulletin,  Apr.     10:  182-95.) 

An  extended  argument  of  a  proposition  that  would  seem  to  need  no  proof, 
that  modern  languages  should  be  taught  in  every  university,  and  should 
form  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  candidate  for  higher  degrees.  The 
text  for  the  article  is  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  university  of  America 
does  not  offer  French  or  German. 

274  Bansmeier,  J.  C.     The  educational  significance  of  modern  language 

study   in   the   secondary   school.      (South   Atlantic  quar.   July-Oct. 
3:239-50;  327-42.) 

275  The  teaching  of  French  (School  rev.  June.     12 :  462-524.) 

An  unusually  able  and  interesting  symposium.     The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal papers: 
Grandgent,  C.  H. — French  as  a  substitute  for  Latin. 
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Snow,  W.  B.  and  Fontaine,  C. — Teaching  of  French  ift  secondary  schools. 

Gregor,  L.  R. — Translation. 

The   book   reviews   in   this   number   are   entirely   of   French   grammars   and 

readers,    with    a    list    of   such    French    books    published   during   the    past 

year. 

^276  Wemer-Spanhoofd,   Arnold.    Aim   and   character  of   the   work  of 
first  year  German.     (Educ.  June.     24:581-95.) 

An  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Modern  language  asso- 
ciation, with  many  of  the  papers  and  discussions,  is  printed  in  Jour, 
of  educ.  (Lond.)  Jan.  1904,  p.  21-30,  and  an  account  of  a  notable  meet- 
ing of  the  same  body  held  in  Paris  at  Easter  is  in  the  same  journal  for 
May,  p.   371-80. 


375.88    Classics  in  the  curriculum 

The  papers  read  at  the  loth  classical  conference  of  the  Michigan  school- 
masters' club  are  printed  in  the  School  review  for  May. 

277  Brereton,  Cloudesley.     Greek  and  the  public  schools.     (Fortn.  rev. 
Mar.    81:481-88.) 

27S New  way  of  teaching  classics  in  Germany.     (Educ.  rev.  Sept. 

28:  178-87.) 

Postponing  Latin  and  Greek  two  or  three  years  in  the  lower  schools, 
and  beginning  with  modern  languages. 

279  Clark,   E.   W.     Greek  and  Latin  in  the  high  schools  of  Wisconsin. 

(School  rev.  May.     12:  399-407.) 

280  Headlam,  J.  W.  The  reform  of  classical  teaching  in  schools.     (In 

Classical  assoc.  of  Eng.  and  Wales.     Proc.     Murray,  2s.  net.     p. 
35-43.) 

Discussion,  9  p. 

281  Irwin,  S.   T.    Why  we  learn  Latin  and  Greek,,  two  addresses  to  pub- 

lic school  boys.    O.    Constable,  is. 

282  McCrea,  N.  G.  Latin    papers    of    the    college    examination    board. 

(Educ.  rev.  June.    28:  28-37.) 

Suggestions  for  secondary  Latin  teaching  gathered  from  the  reading  of 
8896  papers  submitted  in  three  years  for  college  entrance. 

283  Miller,  F.  J.     Classical  training  in  a  German  gymnasium.     (School 

rev.  Jan.     12:97-108.) 

284  Bamsay,  G.  G.  The  classics  and  popular  education,  address  delivered 

at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  classical  association, 
Dec.  5,  1903.    O.    MacLehose. 

285  Smith,  D.  G.   The  study  of  Greek.    Parker,  6d. 

A  defense  of  the  requirement  of,  Greek. 

286  Smith,  F.  W.  Evolution  and  present  status  of  the  beginner's  Latin 

book.     (Jour,  of  ped.  Mar.    16:191-206.) 

A  study  of  the  material,  plan  and  method  of  first  year  Latin  as  embodied 
in  the  average  elementary  Latin  book,  both  as  regards  historical 
development  and  as  concerns  its  relations  and  suitableness  to  modem 
educational  work.  A  plain  statement  is  given  of  what  seem  to  the  writer 
the  deficiencies  in  present  elementary  Latin  instruction. 
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375.9    History  in  the  curriculum 

See  also  the  number  for  Jan.  1904  of  the  Elementary  school  teacher. 
See  also  no.   34. 

287  The  chair  of  American  history.     (Catholic  univ.  bulletin,  July.     10: 

371-85.) 

Account  of  the  presentation  and  acceptance  of  the  fund  for  the  chair  in 
American  history  at  the  Catholic  university.  Reprinted  from  the  Co- 
lumbiad. 

288  Degani,  M.  A.     Some  aspects  of  Italian  education,  with  special  ref- 

erence to  the  teaching  of  history  and  of  the  mother-tongue.  60  p.  O. 
Maria  Grey  training  college,  i.s. 

289  Dodd,  W.  E.     Some  difficulties  of  the  history  teacher  in  the  south. 

(South  Atlantic  quar.  Apr.    3:  117-22.) 

A  militant  public  opinion;  lack  of  libraries;   few  specialists  and  low  pay. 

290  Firth,   C.   H.    A  plea  for  the  historical  teaching  of  history,  an  inau- 

gural lecture  delivered  on  Nov.  9,  1904.  30  p.  O.  Clarendon 
press,  IS. 

Reviewed  by  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw  in  School  world,  Dec.  6:449-50. 

291  New  England  history  teachers*  association.     A    history    syllabus 

for  secondary  schools,  outlining  the  four  years'  course  in  history 
recommended  by  the  committee  of  seven  of  the  American  historical 
association,  by  a  special  committee  of  the  New  England  history 
teachers'  association,  Herbert  Darling  Foster,  chairman.  375  p.  D, 
Heath,  $1.20. 

Contains   bibliographies. 

Contents. — pt.  i.  Ancient  history  to  800  a.  d. — pt.  2.  Mediaeval  and  modern 
European  history,  800-1900  a.  d. — pt.  3,  English  history  to  1900  A.  d. — 
pt.  4.  American  history  and  civil  government  to  1904  a.  d. 

Outlines  (accompanied  with  abundant  references)  have  been  carefully  con- 
structed, so  carefully  indeed  as  often  to  prove  a  trifle  confusing.  For 
immediate  practical  use  in  most  high  schools  the  syllabus  takes  for  granted 
specially  prepared  teachers  of  history  and  ample  library  facilities.  Even 
with  these  limitations,  the  syllabus,  which,  of  course,  is  to  supplement^ 
not  replace  the  text-book,  is  a  book  which  every  history  teacher  in 
secondary  schools  should  know  and  use  if  possible.  Several  years  have 
been  spent  by  the  committee  in  preparing  the  outlines  and  bibliographies,, 
and  they  have  been  tested  by  actual  use  in  several  schools  before  pub- 
lication. 

292  Pollard,  A.  E.     The   London   university   and   the   study   of   history. 

(Nat.  rev.  Dec.    44:650.) 

"  Modern  history  is  at  present  the  Cinderella  of  London  university." 
Suggestions   for   the   ways   and   means    of   a   good   undergraduate   school    of 
history,  a  graduate  school  for  the  same,  and  a  London  university  press. 

293  Reich,  Emil.  General   history  in   secondary   schools.    (Educ.   times, 

Apr.     57:  158-88.) 
293a  Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  middle  states  and  Mary- 
land.   Minutes  of  the  second  annual  convention.    59  p.  O.    Knicker- 
bocker press,  N.  Y.     No  price. 
President's  address,  L.  M.  Salmon. 
The  historical  curriculum  in  colleges,  C.  H.   Haskins. 
Report  of  committee  on  college  entrance  requirements  in  history. 
Report  of  committee  on  the  articulation  of  work  in  history  in  colleges  and 
secondary  schools. 
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375-91     Geography  in  the  curriculum 

See  the  files  of  the  Journal  of  geography;  the  number  for  Jan.  1904. 
ot  the  Elementary  school  teacher,  and  the  number  of  Education  for  Nov. 
1904. 

376    EDUCATION    OF   WOMEN 

294  Crawford,  M.  C.     The  college  girl  of  America  and  the  institutions- 

which  make  her  what  she  is.    313  p.  D:    L.  C.  Page,  $1.60  net. 

Sixteen  short  chapters  on  as  many  of  the  principal  women's  colleges,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  their  enrollment,  are  followed  by  two  chapters- 
on  the  leading  co-educational  colleges. 

Each  chapter  is  divided  between  a  short  historical  account  of  the  founder 
and  founding  of  the  institution  and  the  student  life  and  distinctive  cus- 
toms. There  are  about  fifty  very  attractive  illustrations,  though  a  dozetv 
pictures  of  girls  from  different  colleges  add  no  value  to  the  book. 

295  Franklin,  C.  L.  Endowed  professorships  for  women.    (Assoc,  of  col- 

legiate alumnae.    Pub.  ser.  3,  no.  9.    p.  53-61.) 

A  plea  for  endowing  places  for  women,  to  give  the  young  women  oppor- 
tunities. 

296  Gregory,  E.  H.   College  women  as  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

(Assoc,  of  collegiate  alumnae.     Pub.  ser.  3,  no.  9,  p.  15-26.) 

The  result  of  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  Education  committee  of 
the  Rhode  Island  branch  of  the  A.  C.  A,  Circular  letter  replies  fron* 
63  superintendents  and  25   principals  are  tabulated. 

297  Kelly,   Agnes.    Women's    colleges    in   England.      (Educ.    rev.   Apr. 

27:395-405.) 

Their  number,  names  and  origin,  with  some  account  of  the  life  in  them. 

298  Xocke,  G.  H.    Curriculum  of  a  high  school  for  girls  in   England. 

School  rev.  May.     12:424-25.) 

299  McCracken,  Elizabeth.   The   woman   from  the   college.      (Outlook,. 

Feb.  20.     76:    461-68.) 

300  Smith,  T.  L.    The  Japanese   women's   university  at   Tokyo.     (Ped. 

sem.  Dec.     11:484-87.) 

301  Thomas,  M.  C.     Educated  women  in  the  20th  century.     (Woman's 

jour.  May  28.     35 :  169  and  172-73.) 

An  address  by  the  President  of  Bryn  Mawr  college  before  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  at   St.   Louis. 

376.7    Co-education 

302  Libby,  M.  F.     Co-education   and   the  jaw   material   of   the   school. 

(Colorado — University.     Investigations  of  the  depts.  of  psychology 
and  education,    v.  2,  no.  i,  p.  39-42,) 

377    RELIGIOUS   AND   ETHICAL   EDUCATION 

See  also  no.  415,  no.  430,  and  no.  447- 

303  Axtell,  J.  W.  Grading  the  Sunday  school,  the  outcome  of  organi- 

zation.   121  p.  D.     Cumberland  press,  50c. 

Short,  pithy  chapters  full  of  practical,  comprehensive  suggestions  as  to- 
underlying  principles  of  grading,  and  how  it  may  best  be  done. 
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^04  Bacon,  B.  W.  The  problem  of  religious  education  and  the  divinity 
school.     (Amer.  jour,  of  theol.  Oct.    8:683-98.) 

The  need  for  the  formation  of  the  Association  for  religious  and  moral 
education  clearly  stated.  Also  the  need  for  the  endowment  of  divinity 
schools. 

J05  Bolton,  r.  E.  Pedagogical  defects  of  the  Sunday  school.  (Educ. 
Mar.- Apr.     24:389-400;  472-84.) 

^06  Brown,  M.  C.  How  to  plan  a  lesson,  and  other  talks  to  Sunday- 
school  teachers.    93  p.  D.     Revell,  50c. 

Contents. — The   spiritual   thought. — How    to    plan   a   lesson. — Lesson   plan- 
ning illustrated. — Notes  from  child-study. 
By  the  author  of  Sunday  school  movements  in  America. 

.307  Coe,  G.  A.     Education  in  religion  and  morals.     434  p.   O.     Revell, 

$1.35. 

Prof.  Coe  of  Northwestern  University  is  one  of  the  foremost  movers  in 
the  recent  active  work  in  religious  education.  To  all  who  are  interested 
in  how  the  best  of  this  work  is  planned  and  striven  for  by  its  leaders 
this  book  is  an  excellent  introduction.  It  emphasizes  the  serious  ineffi- 
ciency of  existing  educational  agencies,  and  the  immense  possibilities 
of  a  full  development  of  our  state  schools  and  Sunday  schools  along 
moral  and  religious  lines. 

.308 The   philosophy   of   the   movement   for   religious    education. 

(Amer.  jour,  of  theol.  Apr.     8:  225-39.) 

309  Dunning,  A.  E.  The  Sunday  school  as  a  factor  in  education. 
(Educ.  rev.  Feb.    27:  131-43.) 

.310  Greene,  S.  H.  The  twentieth  century  Sunday  school  .  .  .  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  seminary,  Louis- 
ville, Ky,,  December  14-18,  1903.  151  p.  D.  Sunday  school  board. 
Southern  Baptist  convention,  167  N.  Cherry  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
50c. 

^11  Griggs,  E.  H.     Moral  education.    352  p.  O.    Huebsch,  $2. 

This  book  treats  of  moral  education  as  distinct  from  religious  education, 
tho  devoting  a  chapter  to  the  relation  between  the  two.  The  home 
must  or  should  be  the  chief  agency  in  moral  education,  most  of  which 
will  be  indirect  thru  work,  play,  governpient,  discipline,  exampl;  and  a 
correct  or  healthful  atmosphere.  The  school,  however,  may  give  direct 
ethical  instruction — say  twenty  minutes  daily  or  three  times  a  week — but 
for  the  most  part  the  ethical  instruction  of  the  school  is  effected  by 
utilizing  ethical  values  in  history,  mythology  and  literature.  The  work 
is  not  a  text  for  children,  but  is  meant  as  a  guide  for  parents  and 
teachers,  a  text  for  college  classes  studying  the  subject,  and  as  an  effort 
at  a  complete  and  inclusive  view  of  the  problem  for  all  who  are  interested 
in  moral  culture.  The  author  does  not  offer  any  illustrative  material  or 
specific  courses  of  study  for  the  direct  ethical  instruction  suggested  in 
the  schools.     The  book  is  a  notable  one,  wholesome  and  readable. 

^12  Hall,  C.  C.  Progress  in  religious  and  moral  education.  (Educ.  rev. 
June.     28:  1-18.) 

In  this  paper  read  at  the  Second  annual  convention  of  the  Religious  edu- 
cation association  the  progress  for  the  past  year  is  recorded.  Also  found 
in  the  Proceedings   of  the  association.    2:86-99. 

3i2aHaniill,  H.  M.  Sunday    school    teacher    training.    (Reprinted    from 

the  Sunday  school  times).     166  p.  D.    S.  S.  Times,  50c. 

The  training  described  is  that  within  the  church,  and  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  pastor  and  superintendent  thru  Teachers'  meetings  and 
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training  classes  pursuing  regular  work.  A  final  "chapter  gives  a  brief 
account  of  some  more  formal  and  separate  denominational  and  inter- 
denominational  agencies. 

313  Hodge,  R.  M.  A  syllabus  of  religious  education.     31  p.  O.     Union 

theol.  sem.,  N.  Y.,  15c. 

A  detailed  syllabus,  with  7  p.  bibliography.  Dr.  Hodge  is  director  of  ex- 
tension courses  for  lay  students  at  Union  theological  seminary,  and  lec- 
turer at  Teachers  college. 

314  Hubbell,  G,  A.     Up  through  childhood:  a  study  of  some  principles 

of  education  in  relation  to  faith  and  conduct.     303  p.  D.     Putnam, 

$1.25. 

While  the  author  treats  of  the  aim,  institutions  and  methods  of  education 
in  general,  his  chief  interest  is  in  moral  and  religious  education  and  it 
is  the  Bible,  the  Sunday  school  and  the  things  of  the  spirit  which  furnish 
most  of  the  illustrations  and  material.  The  author,  who  is  vice-president 
of  Berea  college,  has  written  a  thoroly  good,  sound,  helpful  book  with 
few  references  to  literature,  no  theory  to  exploit,  yet  much  to  say  of  in- 
terest to  parents  and  teachers  who  have  or  desire  high  ideals. 

315  King,   H.   C.   Religious    education   as    conditioned   by   modern   psy- 

chology and  pedagogy.     (In  his  Personal  and  ideal  elements  in  edu- 
cation.    Macmillan,  $1.50  net.     p.  105-29.) 

316  McKinney,  A.  H.     After  the  primary;  what?    A  manual  of  methods 

for  the  junior  department  of  the  Bible-school  and  for  all  those  who 
instruct  children  between  nine  and  twelve  years  of  age,   with  an 
introduction  by  J.  B.  Shaw.     146  p.  O.    Revell,.  75c.  net. 
^17  Michael,  O.  S.    The  Sunday  school  in  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can church.    293  p.  D,    Young  churchman  co.,  $1.50. 

An  attempt  to  compile  from  original  documents  the  story  of  the  genesis 
and  evolution  of  American  Sunday  school  work  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Episcopal  church.  As  emphatic  testimony  to  the , value  of  Sunday 
schools  as  propagators  of  churches  the  book  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
religious  workers  without  regard  to  church  affiliation. 

318  Nairn,  J.   A.  Religious  instruction  in  secondary  and  technical  schools 

and  colleges,  a  speech  delivered  at  the  London  diocesan  conference 
Apr.  20,  1904.    O.    S.  P.  C.  K.,  id. 

319  Pease,  G.  "W.  An  outline  of  a   Bible-school  curriculum.     418  p.  O. 

Univ.  of  Chic,  press,  $1.50. 

Statement  of  a  clear,  definite  course  and  method  of  study  for  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Sunday  school.  Its  educational  philosophy  is  sound,  and 
the  book  seems  entirely  practical.  All  in  Sunday  school  work  who  wish 
to  increase  its  usefulness  ought  to  know  this  book. 

320  Peloubet,  F.  N.    The  front  line  of  the  Sunday  school  movement ;  the 

line  of  the  vanguard  of  Sunday  school  progress,  with  a  glimpse  of 
ideals  beyond.    287  p.  D.     Wilde,  $1. 

The  results  of  thirty  years'  observation  of  Sunday  school  work. 

321  Beligious  education  association.     Proceedings   of  the    second    an- 

nual convention,  Philadelphia,  Mar.  2-4,  1904.    640  p.  O.    Rel.  educ 
assoc,  153  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  $1. 

Another  valuable  volume  which  with  the  first  one,  published  last  year,  con- 
stitutes easily  the  most  important,  authoritative  and  comprehensive  body 
of  information  now  in  print  on  this  subject.     The  principal  topic  at  the 
general  sessions  was  The  Bible  in  practical  life,  while  at  each  of  seven- 
•  teen  department  sessions   papers   were   read   on   a  variety  of  subordinate 

'  topics. 
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322  Taylor,  S.  M.  The  training  of  children  other  than  those  in  ele- 
mentary schools  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  O.  S^ 
P.  C.  K,  Id. 

Z2Z  "Cdny,  S.  Elementary  religious  instruction;  symbolic  method,. 
(Contemp.  rev.  Sept.    86:418-30.) 

324  Walsh,  L.  S.    Religious  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Massa- 

chusetts.    (Amer.  Cath.  quar.  rev.  Jan.    29:93-119.) 

Historical  sketch  from  1630,  with  most  space  devoted  to  the  period  from- 
1825  to  the  present.  It  reviews  with  special  emphasis  the  work  of 
Horace  Mann  in  Massachusetts.  The  conclusion  is  the  familiar  one  that 
Roman  Catholic  education  is  the  only  moral  and  religious  education 
offered  in  this  country. 

325  "Weisse,  H.  V.  The  religion  of  the  schoolboy.     (Contemp.  rev.  May. 

85:697-706.) 

Makes  the  sweeping  charge  that  in  the  English  public  schools  "  the  religion^ 
taught  to  the  average  boy  at  the  average  school  is  a  practically  negligible^ 
factor  in  his  ordinary  life."  A  reply  is  found  in  the  July  number  of 
the  same  review  on  p.    102-06. 

326  What    may  the  public  high  school  do  for  the  moral  and  religious- 

training  of  its  pupils?     (Nat.  conference  on  secondary  educ.  p.  144- 
82.) 

Papers  and  discussion  by  F.  C.  Doan;  G.  A.  Coe;  M.  V.  O'Shea;  Arnold. 
Tompkins. 

2^,^  Wylie,  R.  C.  'Our  training  schools  for  citizenship.  (Bibliotheca  sacra^ 
July.    61 :  466-82.) 

An  examination  of  what  the  author  calls  the  Secular,  Roman  catholic  and' 
Historic  American  positions  regarding  the  place  of  the  Bible  and  the 
teaching  of  its  system  of  morals  in  the  school.  His  conclusion  is  that 
"  all  moral  and  religious  instruction  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  school- 
room "  and  that  "  there  are  certain  great  principles  of  national  religion 
setting  forth  the  relation  of  the  nation  to  God,  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to- 
the  Bible  which  should  have  a  place  in  every  school." 


378    HIGHER   EDUCATION;    COLLEGES   AND    UNIVERSITIES 

See  also  section  375  for  all  material  relating  to  special  subjects  in  the 
college  curriculum  and  379  for  material  on  the  relation  of  secondary  ta 
higher  education. 

Following  this  general  section  the  material  on  higher  education  in  different 
countries  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  names  of  countries. 

328  Briggs,  Ij.  R.    Routine  and  ideals.    232  p.  D.    Houghton,  $1  net. 

Contents. — Routine  and  ideals;  a  school  and  college  address. — Harvard 
and  the  individual. — Address  to  the  school  children  of  Concord. — Com- 
mencement address  at  Wellesley  college. — Discipline  in  school  and  college. 
— The  mistakes  of  college  life. — Mater  fortissima. 

These  addresses  were  first  printed  in  as  many  different  and  rather  inacces- 
sible places.  The  title  essay  defends  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  rou- 
tine in  education  and  the  disciplinary  advantage  of  being  trained  to  meet 
and  master  hard  and  even  unpleasant  work. 

There  is  some  of  the  soundest,  sanest  and  most  wholesome  counsel  for 
young  men,  between  the  covers  of  this  book,  that  has  ever  been  put  in 
print. 

329  Currell,  W.  S.  Why  do   students  leave   college  before  graduation? 

(School  rev.  Mar.     12:246-52.) 
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^30  Dexter,  E.  G.  The  best  college:  what  is  it?  (Educ.  June.  24:603- 
12.) 

A  statistical  demonstration  that  it  is  the  small,  non-sectarian  college  for 
men  in  the  New  England  town  of  not  more  than  30,000  inhabitants. 

331  Hyde,  W.  D.   The  college.     (Educ.  rev.  Dec.    28:461-77.) 

As  distinct  from  the  university.  Read  before  the  International  congress 
of  arts  and  sciences,  St.  Louis,  Sept.  1904. 

J32 Place  of  the  college  in  the  social  system.     (School  rev.  Dec. 

12:  782-97.) 

Also  in  N.  E.  assoc.  of  colleges,  etc.     Addresses,  p.  38-54. 
An   admirable   general   address.     President   Hyde  emphasizes   the   necessity 
of  Christianity  in  the  college. 

3Z3  King,  H.  C.  Personal  and  ideal  elements  in  education.  277  p.  O. 
Macmillan,  $1.50  net. 

Contents. — The  primacy  of  the  person  in  college  education. — ^The  fun- 
damental nature  of  religion. — Religious  education  as  conditioned  by 
modern  psychology  and  pedagogy. — Christian  training  and  the  revival 
as  methods  of  converting  men:  a  historical  and  psychological  study. — 
How  to  make  a  rational  fight  for  character. 

"  In  these  discussions  I  express  my  conviction  that  college  education  can- 
not hope  either  to  retain  or  regain,  as  the  case  may  be,  its  important 
place  in  national  life,  except  as  it  recognizes  itself  as  giving  preeminently 
the  supreme  training  of  the  entire  man  for  living."     Author's  preface. 

-334  I'Ord,  W.  F.    What  is  a  university?     (Nineteenth  cent.   Mar.     55: 

467-78.) 
^35  Penniman,  J.  A.     What  should  be  the  length  of  the  college  course? 
(In  Assoc,  of  coll.,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.    Proc.    p.  39-83.) 
Discussion  by  Rush  Rhees,  A.  F.  West,  J.  O.  Schurman,  J.  M.  Taylor  and 
others. 

336  Perry,  E.  D.  Present  problems  of  the  university."  (Educ.  rev.  Dec. 
28:478-98.) 

Read  at  the  International  conference  of  arts  and  sciences,  St.  Louis, 
Sept.    1904. 

.2)Z7  Stemburg,  Baron  von  Speck.  American  and  German  university 
ideals.     (Sewanee  rev.  July.    12:361-67.) 

Commencement  address,  University  of  the  South. 
338  Thwing,  C.  F.     College  training  an(f  the  business  man.     143  p.  O. 
Appleton,  $1  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  the  advantage  that  three  essentially 
commercial  vocations — banking,  transportation  and  insurance — and  that 
general  business  administration  also,  may  receive  from  the  college.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  first  hand  testimony  from  presidents  of  banks,  rail- 
roads and  insurance  companies  as  to  their  experience  with  college  trained 
employees. 

.339  Trinity  college  (Durham,  N.  C.)  and  academic  liberty.  (South  At- 
lantic quar.  Jan.    3:  62-72.) 

The  statement  of  the  trustees,  memorial  from  the  faculty  and  editorial 
article  from  the  student  paper,  all  relating  to  action  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bassett. 

Higher  education  in  France 
340  Geddes,   J.   Educational  advantages  for  American  students  in  France. 
23  p.  O. 

Reprinted  from  Boatonia.     A  useful  summary. 
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Higher  education  in  Germany 

341  Wright,  C.  E.    Thirty  years'  growth  of  German  universities.    (Educ. 

rev.  Jan.    27:  66-74.) 

A  preseatation  and  discussion  of  statistics  of  attendance,  including  the 
universities,  technical  high-schools  and  schools  and  colleges  of  forestry, 
mining,  agriculture  and  veterinary  science.  In  the  same  number  of  the 
Educ.  rev.  on  page  107  are  printed  the  latest  attendance  figures  (1903) 
in  detail  by  institutions  and  faculties. 

Great  Britain 

342  Blennerhassett,   R.     University  education  in  Ireland.     (Nineteenth: 

cent.  Apr.    55:607-17.) 

343  Delany,  W.     Irish   university  education ;   a  plea  for   fair  play.     O. 

Murray,  6d.  net. 

344  Hutton,    Laurence.     Literary  landmarks  of  the  Scottish  universities. 

200  p.  O.    Putnam,  $1.25  net. 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews. 

345  State  support  for  universities  in  England.     (Educ.  rev.   Sept.     28 r 

208-16.) 

346  Cambridge.     Caius,  John.    The  annals  of  Gonville  and  Caius  college,. 

ed.  by  John  Venn.  43  p.  Q.  Deighton,  15s.  (Cambridge  anti- 
quarian society.     Publications:  octavo  series,  no.  xl.) 

347 Clarke,  J.  "W.    Endowments  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

692  p.  O.    Camb.  univ.  press,  los.  6d.  net. 

348 Purnell,   E.  K.     Magdalene   college.     215  p.    O.     Robinson, 

5s.  net.     (College  histories.) 

349 Shuckburgh,  E.  S.  Emmanuel  college.  259  p.  O.  Robin- 
son, 5J.  net.     (College  histories.) 

350  Durham.    "Fovrler,  J.  T.     Durham  University,  earlier  foundations  and 

present  colleges.    324  p.  O.    Robinson,  5s.  net.     (College  histories.) 

351  Oxford.    Cuddesdon  college,  1854-1904,  a  record  and  memorial.     146 

p.  O.     Longmans,  $1.25. 

Sketches    of    life    at    Cuddesdon    theological    college,    Oxford,    by    different 
clergymen  who  have  been  connected  with  it. 

352 Cummings,  Hayman.    The   college   stamps   of   Oxford   and 

Cambridge,  a  study  of  their  history  and  use  from  1870  to  1886.  122 
p.  O.    Simpkins,  3s.  6d.  net. 

353  Fowler,  Warde.  An  Oxford  correspondence  of  1903.  Black- 
well,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  discussion  of  the  modern  vs.  the  classical  question  at  Oxford. 

354 Gunther,  R.  T.  A  history  of  the  Daubenny  laboratory,  Mag- 
dalen college,  Oxford.     O.     Clarendon  press,  5s.  net. 

355  Headlam,  Cecil.    Oxford  and  its  story.    380  p.  Q.    Dent,  2Js. 

net. 

Illustrations,  some  in  color. 

356 Ronaldson,  J.  M.  Drawings  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  with  a 

short  history  of  the  college  by  J.  W.  More.  274-20  p.  O.  Holywell' 
press. 
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357  Trinity.    Mahaffy,  J.  P.    An  epoch  in  Irish  history;  Trinity  College^ 

Dublin,   its   foundation   and  early    fortunes,    1591-1660.     406  p.    O. 
Unwin,  i6y. 

Reviewed  in  the  Athenaeum  Mar.  5.  p.   295. 

358  Morris,  W.  O'C.     Irish  university  commission  and  its  report. 

(Fortn.  rev.  Jan.    81:  1-16.) 

Bears  chiefly  on  the  history  of  Trinity  college. 

359  Particular  book  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  with  an  introd.  by 

J.  P.  Mahaffy.    Q.    Unwin,  63^.  net. 

Greece 

360  Thwing,  C.  F.        University  of  Athens.     (Harper,  Feb.  108:  438-43.> 

Japan 

361  Yatsu,   Naohide.    Imperial    University    of   Tokyo.      (Pop.    sci.    mo. 

Mar.    64:  466-73.) 

United  States 

See  also  376,  Education  of  women.  Full  statistical  information  about  the- 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  is  given  each  year  in  v.  2  of 
the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Comm'r  of  education. 

362  The  American  college  course   from  the  point  of  view  of  a   recent 

graduate. 

Keyes,  H.  E. — Dartmouth,  1900.     Educ.  rev.  Jan.     27:60-65. 
Overstreet,  H.  A. — California,  1899.     Educ.  rev.     Feb.     27:  168-78. 
Walsh,  W.  F. — Williams,  1898.     Educ.  rev.   March.      27:  .279-92. 
Wright,  H.  B.— Yale,   1898.     Educ.  rev.  April.  27:384-94. 
Coffin,  H.  A. — Brown,  1901.     Educ.  rev.  May.     27:497-509. 
These  significant  papers  continue  those  mentioned  in  item  no.  333   of  this 
bibliography   for   last   year. 

363  Andrews,  E.  B.  Eastern    universities    and    western.     (Independent, 

Sept.     57:673-76.) 

364  Barrows,   M.    E.  The   state  university.    (Dial,   Mar.   i.     36:  137-42. > 

365  Draper,  A.  S.  Government  in  American  universities.     (Educ.   rev. 

Oct.     28 :  228-39.) 

366 University  questions  concerning  the  common  schools.     (Educ 

rev.  Feb.     27:  109-30.) 

Length  of  courses  in  universities  and  schools;  effect  of  university  teaching 
on  secondary  teaching;   moral  effect  of  universities. 

367  Harper,  W.  R.       Higher  educatipn  in  the  west.     (North  Amer.  rev.. 

Oct.     179:  584-90.) 

368  James  E.  J.    The  relation  of  the  church  to  higher  education  in  the 

U.  S.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  68-83.) 

Not  so  much  historical  as  dealing  with  present  position,  influence  and 
policies  of  church  colleges. 

369  Knapp,  E.  A.    Why  does  the  small   college  remain  small?     (Educ. 

rev.  Jan.     27:  75-82.) 

370  Matthews,  Brander.    Problem  of  the  American  college.    (Bookman,. 

May.     19:  291-97.) 

The  four  year  course  and  relative  values  of  the  A.  B.  degree. 
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^71  Russell,  I.  C.    Research  in  state  universities.     (Science,  June  3.    19: 
841-54.) 

Outlines  the  scope,  nature,  and  methods  of  real  university  work.  Origin- 
ally printed  in  the  University  of  Michigan  bulletin.  New  ser.  v.  5,  no.  5. 

372  Stevenson,  J.  J.  The  college  course.     (Pop.  sci.  mo.,  Jan.    64 :  202- 

09.) 
.^PZ Status  of  American  college  professors.     (Pop.  sci.  mo.,  Dec. 

66 :  122-30.) 

374  Thwing,  C.  F.  Higher    education    of    the    central    west.     (Internat. 

quar.  June.    9 :  382-93.) 

375  Carleton  College.    Leonard,  D.  L.    The  history  of  Carleton  college;  its 

origin  and  growth,  environment  and  builders.  421  p.  D.  Revell, 
$1.50. 

A  history  of  the  Congregational  state  college  of  Minnesota,  especially  full 
for  the  earlier  period  before  1880. 

.376  Chicago  University.    Flint-Nott.    The  University  of  Chicago ;  a  sketch. 
D.  40  p.  Univ.  of  Chic,  press,  25c. 

277 Chicago  University.     The  president's  report:  administration. 

574  P-  Q-  Univ.  of  Chic,  press.  .  (Decennial  publications,  Ser.  i, 
vol.  I.) 

Reports  of  president,  deans,  directors  laboratories  1892-1902  with  an  histor- 
ical sketch  on  p.   493-574. 

378  Cincinnati  University.     The  University  of  Cincinnati  and  its  presi- 

dency.    (Science,  Apr.  22.     19:661-67.) 

An  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  university  government.  Takes 
the  side  of  President  Ayres,  but  not  in  an  offensively  partisan  way. 

379  Columbia     University.     A  history  of     Columbia     University,     1754- 

1904;  published  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  King!s  college.  493  p.  O.  Mac- 
millan,  $2.50  net. 

Contents, — book  i.  King's  college  and  Columbia  college,  by  J.  H.  Van 
Amringe. — book  2.  The  university  and  the  non- professional  graduate 
schools,  by  M.  Smith. — book  3.  The  professional  schools,  i.  The  school 
of  medicine  (College  of  physicians  and  surgeons),  by  F.  S.  Lee.  11.  The 
school  of  law,  by  F.  M.  Burdick.  iii.  The  school  of  mines  and  associated 
schools,  by  H.  S.  Munroe.  iv.  The  school  of  architecture,  by  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin. — book  4.  The  affiliated  colleges:  i.  Barnard  college,  by  W.  P. 
Trent.  11.  Teachers  college,  by  F.  T.  Baker,  iii.  The  college  of  phar- 
macy, by  H.  H.  Rusby. — book  5.  The  library,  by  J.  H.  Canfield. 

380  Indiana  University.    Indiana  university  1820- 1904;  historical  sketch; 

development  of  the  course  of  instruction;  bibliography.  348  p.  O. 
Univ.  press.     No  price. 

Volume  prepared  as  the  exhibit  of  Indiana  university  at  St.  Louis.  The 
subject  matter  is  dignified,  the  pictures  are  many,  clear  and  interesting, 
the  book  a  creditable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  institution. 

381  Pennsylvania  University.    Thorpe,  F.  N.     William  Pepper  (1849-98) 

provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     555  p.  O.     Lippincott, 

$3.50. 

Over  200  pages  treat  of  University  history,  not  only  during  Dr.  Pepper's 
provostship  but  before. 
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382  Washington     University.    Pettus,    C.     P.     History   of     Washington 

university.     (Pop.  sci.  mo.  Feb.  355-68.) 

With  pictures  of  the  new  buildings. 

378.01     College  entrance  requirements 

383  Beers,  H.  A.    College   entrance   requirements   in   English.    (In  his 

Points  at  issue.    Macmillan,  $1.50  net.    p.  3-32.) 

Reprinted  from  Educ.  rev.,  May,  1892.  Tells  why  Yale,  at  that  time,  re- 
quired no  entrance  examination  in  English.  This  particular  state  of 
affairs  no  longer  exists,  but  the  paper  is  reprinted  as  of  interest  to  the 
still  mooted  question  of  College  entrance   English. 

384  Bouton,   Eugene.    High   school   English  with   special   reference   to 

college  entrance  requirements.     (Educ.  Sept.    25:  36-44.) 

385  Brown,   J.  F.     What   is   the   effect   of   the    system   of   accrediting 

schools  by  the  universities  upon  the  high  school  and  its  develop- 
ment?    (School  rev.  Apr.     12:  299-307.) 

The  writer  bases  his  statements  largely  on  experience  for  two  years  as 
inspector  of  schools  for  the  State  university  of  Iowa,  and  he  believes  the 
system  is  bwieficial. 

386  College  entrance  examination  board.    Fourth       annual        report. 

(Educ.  rev.  Oct.    28:  265-203.) 

May  be  had  separately  from  the  secretary  T.  F.  Fiske,  Substation  84,  New 
York  City,  no  charge.  The  work  of  the  board  shows  steady  growth  from 
year  to  year.  Changes  in  its  constitution  mark  it  as  national  rather  than 
local.  The  usual  detailed  administrative  data  are  given.  The  report  is 
reviewed  and  its  important  statistics  reprinted  in  the  School  rev.  Nov. 
12:  747-50. 

387  Eliot,  C.  W.     What  has  been  gained  in  uniformity  of  college  ad- 

mission requirements  in  the  past  twenty  years?     (School  rev.  Dec- 

12:  757-69.) 

Also  in  N.  E.  assoc.  of  colleges,  etc.     Addresses,  p.  6-17,  followed  by  21  p. 

of  interesting  discussion. 
President  Eliot  feels  that  the  College  entrance  examination  board  and  its 

sister   boards-  and   commissions   have   practically   solved   the   problem   of 

standards. 

388  Flexner,  Abraham.  The  preparatory  school.     (Atlantic,   Sept.     94: 

368-77.) 

The  author  charges  an  inevitable  narrowness  of  aim  (in  fitting  for  college) 
and  consequently  of  method;  also  that  the  preparatory  school  does  not 
handle  its  material  vitally. 

389  North    central    association    of    colleges  and    secondary  schools. 

Report  of  the  commission  on  accredited  schools.     (In  Proc.  of  9th 

annual  meeting,  p.  43-68.) 

The  report  of  this  commission  from  year  to  year  is  of  special  interest  as  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  co-operative  work  in  inspection  and  accred- 
iting of  high  schools  for  college  entrance  purposes.  A  list  of  accredited 
high  schools  in  ten  western  states  is  printed. 

390  Seely,  €.  D.    Admission    to    college   by    examination.     (In    N.    Y. 

state — Assoc,  academic  principals,     Proc.  p.  322-38.) 
17  p.  discussion  for  and  against  certificate  admission. 

391  Thomas,  Isaac.     The  new  England  entrance  certificate  board  from 

the  standpoint  of  the  schools.     (School  rev.  Nov.      12:  696-705.) 

Gives  the  history  of  a  significant  step  away  from  college  entrance  by  exam- 
ination only. 
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392  What  is  the  effect  of  the  system  of  accrediting  schools  by  the  uni- 

versities upon  the  high  school  and  its  development?     (Nat.  confer- 
ence on  secondary  educ,  p.  91 -no.) 

Papers  by   E.    G.    Dexter,  J.   F.    Brown   and   H.   A.    Hollister,   followed   by 
general   discussion. 

378.2    Academic  degrees 

393  MacDougall,  Robert.    University  training  and  the  doctoral  degree. 

(Educ.  Jan.     24:  261-76.) 

What  are  legitimate  requirements  in  graduate  work? 

394  Perry,  E.  D.    The   degree   of   doctor   of  philosophy   in   the  U.    S.. 

(Educ.  rev.  Sept.     28:  164-77.) 

A  history  of  its  establishment  and  growth.     Also  in  Columbia  univ.  quarterly^ 
June.     6:  255-67. 


379    PUBLIC    SECONDARY   EDUCATION.    THE   STATE 
AND   EDUCATION 

See  also  372  for  elementary  education  and  373  for  private  schools. 

395  Brubacher,  A.B.     Some    readjustments    in    secondary    education. 

(Educ.  June.    24:  613-20.) 

396  Bnttrick,  H.  E.     True     function     of     the     evening     high     school. 

(School  rev.  Sept.     12:  588-603.) 

397  Chubb,  Percival.     The    function    of    the    festival    in    school    life. 

(Elem.  school  teacher,  Apr.     4:  559-65.) 

In  the  Mar.  number  James  Hall  has  an  article  on  Art  at  school  festivals. 
The  two  together  are  a  valuable  contribution  on  a  subject  little  written  of. 

398  Halleck,  R.  P.     Enlargement  of  the  secondary  field.     (School  rev. 

Feb.     12:  162-69.) 

399  Hanus,  P.  H.    A  modern  school.    306  p.  O.     Macmillan,  $1.25  net. 

This  is  not  a  new  book,  but  a  collection  of  nine  educational  essays,  seven  of 
which  have  appeared  in  almost  their  present  form  as  magazine  articles- 
from  1899  to  1903,  and  have  been  noted  in  this  bibliography  as  they 
appeared.  They  are  here  whipped  into  a  doubtful  unity  by  giving  to  the 
collection  the  title  of  the  first  chapter  and  by  an  ingenious  but  uncon- 
vincing prefatory  argument.  While  several  of  the  chapters  treat  but  indi- 
rectly of  the  title  theme,  all  of  them  are' extremely  practical  interpretations- 
of  current  educational  tendencies,  and  suggestive  contributions  to  such 
present  problems  as  The  elective  system.  Relations  between  home  and' 
school,  Training  of  teachers.  The  volume  may  be  said  to  develop  on  the 
practical  side  the  ideas  in  the  author's  Educational  aims  and  educational 
values,  often  indeed  quoting  the  earlier  volume  verbatim. 

400  Jordan,  D.  S.   High  school  of  the  twentieth  century.     (School  rev. 

Sept.     12:  545-49-) 

401  Maxwell,   W.    H.  Present    problems    of    the    school.      (Educ.    rev. 

Nov.    28:  378-95.) 

Discussion  of  the  separate  functions  and  the  relations  between  state  and' 
school.  Read  at  International  congress  of  arts  and  sciences,  St.  Louis, 
Sept.   1904. 

402  Sadler,   M.  E.  The    school    in    its    relation    to    social    organization. 

(Educ.  rev.  Nov.    28:  361-77.) 

Read  at  International  congress  of  arts  and  sciences,   St.   Louis,   Sept.    1904- 
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403  Smith,  F.  W.    The  high  school  and  the  adolescent-physical  rela- 

tions.    (Jour,  of  ped.  Dec.     17:  114-31.) 

This  article  tries  to  show  that  the  physical  life  of  the  high  school  student 
contains  more  factors  and  is  dependent  on  more  conditions  than  is  ordi- 
narily held.  It  emphasizes  physical  and  psychical  correlations.  School 
ideals,  courses  of  study,  particularly  the  character  of  the  content  of  studies, 
methods  of  teaching  and  government,  and  opportunities  for  expression 
and  application  in  community  life  have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  physical 
as  with  intellectual  health.  While  emphasizing  this  side  of  the  questiork 
the  writer  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  value  of  direct  physical  oppor- 
tunities. Wise  guidance  is  dependent  on  the  psychology  of  adolescence, 
the  typical  characteristics  of  which  are  given  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion. 

404  Tapper,  F.  A.    Educational  broth.    211  p.  D.     Bardeen,  $1.50. 

Brief  papers  by  the  Head-master  of  the  Brighton  (Mass.)  high  school  on  The 
marking  system  nightmare;  Spelling;  Latin  as  the  universal  language; 
Teachers'  salaries;  Diplomas;  School  magazine  club;  Debating  in  secondary 
schools;  Courtesy  in  high  schools,  etc. 

405  Wilson,  R.  K.    State  education  and  militarism.     (Westminster  rev. 

Apr.     161 :386-400.) 

Tries  to  establish  between  them  a  connection  similar  to  that  between  a  State 
church  and  militarism. 

406  Woolsey,  C.  H.  The  lack  of  connection  between  the  work  of  the 

grammar    and    high    school.     (In    N.    Y.    (state)    University.     42d 
convocation,  p.  308-20.) 

The  paper  is  based  on  the  answers  to  a  circular  letter  sent  far  and  wide  to 
high   school   principals. 


379.14    School  laws 

407  Parsons,   J.  R.    Tendencies  in   school   legislation   in    1903.     (Educ. 

rev.  June.    28:  19-27.) 

•    379.15    School  supervision 

408  Cloyd,  D.  E.    Economics    of    city    school    administration.     (Educ. 

Dec.    25 :  193-206.) 

409  Chancellor,  W.  E,      Our  schools;   their  administration  and  super- 

vision.   434  p.  D.     Heath,  $1.50. 

Not  at  all  theoretical,  but  a  collection  of  a  great  body  of  material  on  the- 
practical  work  of  administering  and  managing  (but  not  teaching)  our 
schools.  The  sixteen  chapters  are  all  reprinted  from  ten  journals,  but 
they  form  a  unified  and  symmetrical  book  which  is  reviewed  at  length  fi> 
Educ.  rev.  Feb.  1905,  29:  195-98  and  there  criticised  for  omission  or 
slight  treatment  of  the  topics  Political  control;  The  school  plant  and  its 
sanitation;  Special  schools;  Discipline,  Grading  and  promotion.  Numerou» 
appendixes  print  forms  for  blanks,  rules  and  forms  used  in  school  admin- 
istration. 

410  Draper,  A.  S.  The  supervision  of  country  schools.     43  p.  D.     Bar- 

deen, 50c, 

An  address  delivered  Nov.  21,  1904,  before  the  Association  of  school  com- 
missioners and  superintendents  of  N.  Y.  state, 

411  Bice,  J.  M.     Need  of  a  new  basis  in  supervision.     (Forum,   Apr. 

35:  590-609.) 
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379-5    Secondary  education  in  special  countries 

Australia 

412  Frodsham,  G.  H.  Primary    education    in    Australia.       (Nineteenth 

cent.  Feb.    55:219-28.) 

Germany 

413  Brereton,  Cloudesley.  A  look   round   German   schools.     (Jour,   of 

educ.  (Lond.)  Apr,  p.  274-76.) 

414  Lexis,  W.  H.    A  general  view  of  the  history  and  organization  of 

public  education  in  the  German  empire;  tr.  from  the  German  by 
G.  J.  Tamson.    182  p.  O.    Asher  (Berlin)  3.50  marks. 

From  "  Das  unterrichtswesen  im  Deutschen  Reich,"  Berlin,  1904,  comp.  by 
W.  Lexis  and  others  for  the  St.  Louis  exposition.     Issued  only  in  English. 

415  Thiergen,  Oscar.    The  plans  of  instruction  for  the  German  middle- 

class  schools  and  the  regulations  of  the  government.     (School  rev. 
Oct.    625-30.) 

Shows  total  number  of  recitation  hours  devoted  to  each  subject  in  the  four 
kinds  of  secondary  schools,  with  special  description  of  and  comment  on  the 
place  of  religious  instruction. 

416  Winch,  W.  H.    Notes  on  German  schools;  with  special  relation  to 

curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching.    264  p.  D.    Longmans,  $1.50. 

Not  a  treatise  on  German  education  as  a  whole,  but  confined  mainly  to  the 
primary,  middle  and  a  section  of  secondary  schools  in  which  modern 
languages  and  science  take  a  prominent  place;  a  painstaking  attempt  to 
apprehend  a  complicated  system  and  make  it  clear  to  others. 

Lessons  heard  during  the  author's  visit  are  reproduced,  and  many  little 
matters  are  set  down  which  would  be  omitted  in  a  more  formal  treatise, 
but  which  are  useful  as  revealing  the  exact  state  of  affairs. 

Great  Britain 

Great  Britain  publishes  many  valuable  documents  on  education  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies.  List  may  be  had  on  application  to  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
London. 

The  great  "  public  schools  "  for  boys  are  under  373. 

There  is  still  a  mass  of  writing  on  the  English  education  bill  of  1902,  in  the 
periodicals,  in  the  public  press,  in  pamphlets  and  in  books. 

Among  the  books  g^iving  the  Education  acts  are  one  edited  by  G.  R.  S. 
Taylor,  Routledge,  1^.;  one  by  T.  E.  Heller,  Bemrose,  Sd.  net;  one  by  W. 
H.  Doomsday  and  H.  B.  N.  Mothersole.  The  law  of  education,  Hadden, 
42s.;  and  one  by  G.  E.  Jones  and  J.  C.  G.  Sykes,  The  law  of  public  edu- 
cation in  England  and  Wales.     Rivingtons,  21s.  net. 

417  Edwards,    A.    G.    Educational  concordats,     (Nineteenth  cent.  Jan. 

55:40-46.) 

Replied  to  by  Hughes,   no.   419. 

418 The  educational  crisis  in  Wales.     (Nat.  rev.  Dec.    44:  642- 

49.) 

A  strong  statement  of  the  churchmen's  opposition  to  the  Education  act,  by 
the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

419  Hughes,  John.    Proposed  educational  concordat.     (Nineteenth  cent. 

Mar.    55:387-401.) 
Answers  no.  417. 

420  Humberstone,  T.  L.  Notes  on  the  new   regulations   for  secondary 

schools.     (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.)   Sept.    p.  605-08.) 
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421  Hutchinson,   A.   F.    History  of  the  high  school  of  Stirling,  with 

notices  of  schools  and  education  in  the  burgh  generally.  326  p.  O. 
Mackay,  Stirling,  2\s. 

Admirably  done.  The  account  of  old  customs  is  entertaining.  Includes  a 
memoir  of  Hutchinson  by  J.  M.  Robertson. 

422  Lathbury,  D.  C.      Educational     conciliation.       (Nineteenth     cent. 

July.    56:  67-74-) 

423  How  long  will  the  education  act  last?     (Nineteenth  cent. 

Jan.    55:  47-59.) 

Answered  in  no.  419. 

424  London  education  act,  1903;  how  to  make  the  best  of  it.    O.     Fabian 

society,     id.     (Fabian  tract,  117.) 

425  McDermot,  George.     Irish    Catholics,    English    dissenters    ai\d   the 

education  act.     (Amer.  Cath.  quar.  rev.  Oct.    29:  728-42.) 

A  full  statement  of  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view  so  strong  that  at  times 
it  becomes  violent. 

426  Macnamara,  T.  J.     The   problem   of   Irish   education.     (Contemp. 

rev.  Oct.    86:  473-84.) 

The  Irish  educational  problem  is  not  the  University  education,  but  elc- 
mentary  and  secondary  education. 

427  Millard,   F.   L.   H.     A   short   history  of  elementary  education   in 

England.     O.     S.  P.  C.  K,  zd. 

428  Moore,  H.  K.     An  unwritten  chapter  in  the  history  of  education; 

being  the  history  of  the  Society  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of 
Ireland,  generally  known  as  the  Kildare  place  Society,  1811-31. 
350  p.  D.     Macmillan,  $2.50. 

429  Pellatt,  T.     Public  schools  and  public  opinion;  apology  for  certain 

methods  in  English  higher  education.  136  p.  D.  Longmans,  $1, 
2s,  6d.  net. 

The  author  trains  little  boys  for  the  English  public  schools.    'The  book  is 

reviewed    rather    unfavorably    in    the  Journal    of   education    (Lond.)    for 

Mar. 

430  Philpott,  H.  B.    London  at  school ;  the  story  of  the  school  board. 

1870-1904.     314  p.  il.,  O.    Unwin,  6s. 

Fuller  than  Spaulding's  Work  of  the  London  school  board,  and  excellently 
done.   The  question  of  religious  instruction  is  admirably  set   forth. 

431  Pryce,  E..     The  working  of  the  education  act,  1902,  its  failure  and 

its  future.     O.     Western  Mail,  Cardiff,  4J. 

432  Sadler,  M.  E.      Report  on  secondary  education  in  Liverpool;   in- 

cluding the  training  of  teachers  for  public  elementary  schools. 
230  p.  O.     Eyre. 

This  is  a  full  report  by  an  expert,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  school  author!* 
ties,  upon  the  condition  of  secondary  education  in  a  great  commercial 
city.  Weaknesses  in  the  administration  touching  funds,  quality  of  teachers 
and  the  number  of  pupils  who  leave  early  are  pointed  out,  and  some 
definite  suggestions  for  improvement  are  made.  Liverpool  school  com- 
mittees should  profit  greatly  by  such  a  plain  and  authoritative  report. 

433  Salmon,  David,  and  Hindshaw,  Winifred.    Infant    schools ;    their 

history  and  theory.    324  p.  D.     Longmans,  $1.50  net. 
For  extended  note  see  no.  176. 
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434  Sanday,  William.  Justice  in  education ;  a  word  for  peace.     332  p. 

O.     Longmans,  40c. 

A  Church  of  England  contribution  to  the  fierce  education  controversy  stirred 
by  the  act  of  1902. 

435  Twenty  five  years  of  education  in  England.  (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.) 

Jan.     p.  77-98.) 

A  symposium  in  commemoration  of  the  2Sth  anniversary  of  this  journal. 
Secondary  school  topics  are  treated  almost  exclusively. 

436  What    shall  I  do  with  my  son?  or,  Some  defects  in  our  present  sys- 

tem of  secondary  education,  by  Praeceptor  Londinensis.  O.  Broad, 
Richmond,  6d. 

Italy 

4?>7  ^v  J-  W.    Popular  education  in  Italy.    (Nation,  Aug  4.    79:  97-98.) 
Outlines  the  provisions  of  a  new  bill   for  elementary  education   signed  by 
the  king  in  June,   1904, 

Spain 

438  Unamuno,  M.  de.    National  and  clerical  education  in  Spain.    (In- 

dependent, Aug.  25.     57:  427-30.) 

United  States 

Matter  on  education  in  separate  states  is  arranged  alphabetically  under 
states  at  the  end  of  this  general  section. 

439  Brooks,  E.  C.  Rural  public  high  schools  in  the  south.     (School  rev. 

Feb.     12:148-61.) 

See  also  Proc.  of  the  14th  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  educ.  assoc.  p. 
110-17  and  167-73. 

440  Crowley,  J.  J.     The   parochial    school,   a   curse   to   the  church,    a 

menace  to  the  nation;  and  expose  of  the  parochial  school  .  .  .  the 
loss  of  thirty  million  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  etc.  415  p.  O. 
The  author,  Sherman  House,  Chicago,  $1. 

A  venomous,  scathing,  bitter,  absolutely  frank  but  needlessly  lurid  and  sen- 
sational arraignment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  school  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  The  book  gives  an  appalling  account  of  priestly  graft, 
immorality  and  sacrilege  among  superintendents  and  principals  of  paro- 
chial schools,  and  tries  to  show  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is  bent  upon 
destroying  the  American  public  school.  The  same  evidence  and  informa- 
tion could  have  been  made  just  as  effective  if  presented  in  better  taste  and 
temper. 

441  Draper,  A.   S.     Universities  and  the  common  schools.     (Educ.  rev. 

Feb.    27:  109-30.) 

An  address  before  the  Illinois  state  teachers'  association.  Discusses  length  of 
courses  in  Universities  and  schools;  effect  of  university  teaching  on  sec- 
ondary teaching;  moral  influences  of  the  universities  on  high  schools. 

442  Qoodnow,  F.  J.   School  administration.   (In  his  City  government  in 

the  U.  S.    Century,  $1.25  net,  p.  262-73.) 

A  brief,  accurate,  but  unimportant  statement  of  existing  conditions. 

443  Pew,  W.  P.  Some  educational  needs  of  the  south.     (South  Atlantic 

quar.  July.    3:201-11.) 

Primary  education  for  all;  Industrial  education  and  manual  training  in  it» 
place  and  without  undue  exaggeration;  High  grade  colleges. 
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444  Harris,  W.   T.     High  school  system  in  the  Southern  states.     Educ. 

rev.  Mar.     27:  259-69.) 

Its  development  since  1850  and  a  study  of  its  influence.  For  much  valuable 
material  on  education  in  the  Southern  states  see  the  annual  volumes  of 
the  Southern  educational  association  and  the  Association  of  colleges  and 
preparatory   schools   of   the   southern    states. 

445  Hervey,   W.    L.     How  the  American  boy  is  educated.     (Chautau- 

quan,   Sept. -Dec.     40:  78-84;   165-72;  263-70;  359-65-) 

The  first  four  in  a  series  of  nine  articles. 

446  Mosely     educational     commission     to     the     United     States     of 
America.    Reports.    400  p.  O.     Co-operative  printing  co.  lim.  Tudor 

street,  E.  C,  London,  i.y. 

Observation  of  the  energy  and  efficiency  of  American  engineers  in  South 
African  mines  first  gave  Mr.  Mosely  the  thought  of  studying  American 
education  to  see  '"  what  sort  of  country  it  was  that  was  responsible  for 
sending  so  many  level  headed  men  to  the  Cape." 

This  commission  of  26  English  educators  spent  ten  weeks  here  with  the 
specific  object  of  determining  the  effect  and  influence  of  education  upon 
our  industrial  progress.  The  educational  eminence  of  the  visitors,  the 
exceptional  opportunities  afforded  them  and  the  extremely  practical  trend 
of  their  observations  combine  to  make  their  report  a  very  notable  edu- 
cational document,  a  mass  of  acute  remarks,  critical  suggestions,  appre- 
ciation and  disagreement  all  in  excellent  tone  and  temper.  The  report  is 
reviewed  at  length  in  Educational  review  Sept.  1904.  28:  109-29  and  an 
English  estimate  of  it  appears  in  the  Journal  of  education  (London) 
May  1904.  35:  343-45.  Prof.  R.  M.Wenley  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
contributes  a  valuable  review  of  the  Report  to  the  Journal  of  Pedagogy, 
Dec.  1904,  17:  132-59;  in  School  for  Jan.  1904,  i:  12-14  Mr.  T.  L.  Papil- 
Ion,  one  of  the  commissioners,  writes  of  his  personal  impressions;  Mr. 
O.  H.  Lang  in  the  Forum,  July-Sept.    1904,  36:  85-95  discusses  the  report. 

447  National  conference  on  secondary  education  and  its  problems. 

National  conference  on  secondary  education  and  its  problems,  held 
at  Northwestern  university,  October  30  and  31,  1903.  Stenographic 
report  of  the  proceedings.     240  p.  O.     Northwestern  University. 

The  following  five  topics  were  discussed. 

1 — Place  and  function  of  the  endowed  academy  and  the  private  high  school. 
2 — True  function  of  the  free  public  high  school. 
3 — The  system  of  accrediting  schools. 

4 — Moral  and  religious  training  in  the  public  high  school. 
5 — Serious  defects  in  our  high  school  system. 

The  conference,  its  work  and  discussions  furnish  the  text  for  an  interesting 
editorial  in  the  Dial  for  Aug.    16,   1904,  37:  77-79. 

448  Shaw,  A.   M.      Common    sense    country    schools.     (World's    work, 

June.    8:  4883-94.) 

Describes   the   consolidated   rural   schools  of   Winnebago   Co,,    Illinois,   with 
plan  of  model  school  grounds. 

449  Backward  country  schools  near  big  cities.    (World's  work. 

Sept.    8:  5244-54^) 

Urges    that    pupils    in    inefficient,    ill    equipped    country    schools    should    be 
transported  to  city  schools. 

450  Stokes,  J.  G.  p.   Public  schools  as  social  centres.     (Annals  of  Amer. 

acad.  May.    23:457-63) 

451  Wendell,   Barrett.    Our  national   superstition.     (North  Amer.   rev. 

Sept.     179:  388-401.) 

Some  doubts  concerning  the  new  education  and  its  results  during  the  past 
twenty  years. 
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California 

452  California— Public  instruction,  Sup't  of.  Twenty-first  biennial  re- 

port.   2^2  p.  O. 

Contrary  to  custom  this  report  is  included  here,  because  it  contains  the 
following  excellent  monographs  prepared  for  the  Louisiana  purchase 
exposition  and  which  constitute  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational 
history  of  the  state.     The  monographs  are  also  printed  separately. 

Van  Liew — The  California  state  normal  schools. 

Swett — The  elementary  schools  of  California. 

McChesney — Secondary  education  in  California. 

Georgia 

453  Bacon,  M.  A.     Massachusetts  model  school  in  Georgia.     New  Eng. 

mag.  Apr.      n.  s.  30:  I3I-37-) 

A  school  founded  in  1903  by  Mrs.  Granger  in  Bartow  Co.,  and  maintained 
by  the  Mass.  Federation  of  women's  clubs. 

454  Berry,  M.    Uplifting  backwoods  boys  in  Georgia.     (World's  work,. 

July.    8:  4986-92.) 

Indiana 

455  Cotton,   F.   A.    Township    high    schools    in    Indiana.     (School    rev. 

Apr.     12:  266-80. 

Brief  sketch  of  enabling  legislation;  pictures  and  plans  of  two  or  three  and 
some  recent  data  about  them. 

456  Indiana — Public  instruction,  Dept.  of.    Education     in      Indiana. 

An  outline  of  the  growth  of  the  common  school  system,  together 
with  statements  relating  to  the  condition  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  in  the  state  and  a  brief  history  of  the  educational  exhibit. 
Prepared  for  the  Louisiana  purchase  exposition  by  F.  A.  Cotton, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  640  p.  O.  Indiana.  No 
price. 

Kansas 

457  Hunter,  S.  J.   Mean  proportional  in  state  education.     (Educ.  Apr. 

24:  485-95-) 

The  county  high  school  in  Kansas. 

Massachusetts 

458  Ernst,  G.    A.  0.     Movement  for  school  reform  in  Boston.     (Educ. 

rev.  Dec.     28:  433-43) 

An  account  of  incidents  in  Boston  school  board  history  for  the  past  eight 
or  ten  years,  and  which  ended  in  the  resignation  of  Supt.   Seaver. 

459  Littlefield,  Q.  E.  .Early  schools   and   school  books   of  New   Eng- 

land.   354  p.  O.     Club  of  odd  volumes. 

Limited  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  copies. 

"  Mainly  a  description  of  the  various  text-books  in  copies  of  which  he  has 
found  evidence  that  they  had  been  used  by  children  who  in  later  years  did 
their  part  toward  developing  in  eastern  Massachusetts  what  Dr.  Crothers 
calls  its  '  deeply  rooted  prejudice  in  favor  of  intelligence.'  For  nearly 
forty  years  Mr.  Littlefield's  bookshop  on  Cornhill  has  been  the  haunt  of 
Bostonians  who  care  for  the  history  of  their  town,  and  into  it  have  come 
the  attic  clearings  of  a  thousand-odd  New  England  housewives.  .  .  . 
While  searching  through  these     .     .     .     Mr.   Littlefield  long  ago  realized 
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that  the  schoolbooks  which  his  fellow  bookmen  regarded  as  junk  had  an 
importance  of  their  own.  .  .  .  They  were  the  conclusive  evidence  of 
how  New  England  got  its  education.  .  .  .  He  began  to  collect  these 
tattered  and  torn  remains  of  schoolboy  struggles,  to  look  into  them  for 
the  dates  which  show  when  the  owners  of  the  scrawling  signatures  were 
using  the  books,  and  to  search  for  other  evidence  which  would  prove 
when  the  popular  text  books  were  first  brought  over  from  England,  how 
long  and  how  extensively  they  were  used,  and  what  influence  they  had 
upon  the  curriculum  and  the  pupils.  These  gatherings  grfve  a  very 
unusual  value  to  the  volume  in  which  they  are  brought  together."  Nation,. 
Mar.  31,  p.  251. 

Michigan 

460  Putnam,  Daniel.  The  development  of  primary  and  secondary  pub- 

lic   education    in    Michigan,    a    historical    sketch,      273    p.    D.      G^ 
Wahr,  $1. 

"  To  supply  the  lack  of  any  connected  history  the  author  has  drawn  upo» 
reports  and  kindred  documents  for  his  material  as  well  as  upon  his  per- 
sonal experience  in  educational  work  of  over  half  a  century."  Publisher's- 
weekly. 

New  York 

461  Fitch,  C.  E.     The  public  school  history  of  common  school  education- 

in  New  York  from  1633  to  1904.    124  p.  O.    Dep't  of  education,  Alb. 

After  forty  pages  devoted  to  school  development  before  1854,  the  rest  of  the 
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V 
DISCUSSIONS 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  IN  HIGH-SCHOOL  PHYSICS 

I  wish  to  comment  on  two  or  three  passages  in  the  brief  arti- 
cle by  Professor  Stevens,  which  was  printed  in  the  Aprils 
1905,  number  of  the  Review,  under  the  title  given  above. 

"  Notebooks  are  found  to  be  filled  with  measurement  after 
measurement  of  a  table-top  by  many  methods,  by  every  stu- 
dent in  the  class."  Now  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  familiar 
with  such  notebooks,  tho  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  what 
seems  to  me  an  abuse  of  the  quantitative  method  of  study.  It 
is  largely  because  some  teachers  ^  will  run  into  such  extrava- 
gancies, and  other  extravagancies  of  a  different  sort,  that  I, 
as  an  examiner  for  admission  to  college,  have  always  felt  the 
need  of  some  degree  of  prescription  as  to  the  kind  of  labora- 
tory work  which  may  be  offered  by  candidates  for  admission. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  people  suppose  the  in- 
fluence of  college  men  to  be  exerted  in  favor  of  such  work  as 
Professor  Stevens  here  objects  to;  but  I  am  confident  that  an 
intelligent  reading  of  the  requirement  in  physics  adopted  by 
the  National  Educational  Association,  or  of  that  adopted  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  will  show  no  war- 
rant for  such  an  opinion.  The  extended  statement  of  the  re- 
quirement in  physics  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  says, 
to  be  sure,  "  A  course  of  study  dealing  with  the  leading  ele- 
mentary facts  and  principles  of  physics,  with  quantitative 
laboratory  work  by  the  pupil ;  "  but  it  says  further,  "  The 
pupil's  laboratory  work  should  give  practice  in  the  observation 
and  explanation  of  physical  phenomena,  some  familiarity  with 

'  One  of  the  bitterest  opponents  the  Harvard  influence  in  physics  teaching  ever 
had  was  a  man  who  declared  that  the  teaching  of  physics  was  entirely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disciplining  the  pupil,  and  who  kept  his  boys  engaged  for  a  year  in  painstak- 
ing measurements  without  giving  them  one  laboratory  exercise  in  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, or  magnetism. 
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methods  of  measurement,  and  some  training  of  the  hand  and 
the  eye  in  the  direction  of  precision  and  skill.  It  should  also 
be  regarded  as  a  means  of  fixing  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a 
considerable  variety  of  facts  and  principles." 

For  myself,  tho  I  have  said  from  the  beginning,  and  still 
say,  that  the  greater  part  of  any  practicable  laboratory  course 
for  large  numbers  of  school  pupils  must  be  quantitative,  I 
have  never  said,  and  I  have  never  thought,  that  precision  of 
measurement  should  be  the  chief  object  of  such  a  course. 
There  are  many  experiments  which  I  consider  highly  profit- 
able to  school  pupils,  in  which,  with  the  apparatus  that  I  recom- 
mend for  school  use,  errors  of  two,  three,  even  five  or  ten  per 
cent.,  are  allowable,  if  not  unavoidable. 

Having  now  expressed  agreement  with  Professor  Stevens 
in  some  measure,  I  must  quote  from  him  one  passage  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  written  without  due  consideration. 
"  Boyle's  law  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  quantitative  deter- 
mination until  the  student  has  had  enough  of  analytic  geometry 
to  know  what  an  equilateral  hyperbola  is."  Now,  what  is 
Boyle's  law?  Merely  this :  If  the  pressure  of  a  given  quantity 
of  gas  is  doubled,  the  temperature  remaining  constant,  the 
volume  is  reduced  to  one-half;  if  the  pressure  is  trebled,  the 
volume  is  reduced  to  one-third,  etc.  The  proposition  which 
I  have  quoted  from  Professor  Stevens  amounts  to  a  declara- 
tion that  one  cannot  understand  this  law  without  having  studied 
analytic  geometry. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Boyle's  law  is  in  some  respects 
more  vividly  realized  if  it  is  expressed  by  means  of  a  curve,  in 
which  horizontal  distances  represent  volumes  and  vertical  dis- 
tances represent  pressures;  but  it  is  quite  practicable,  even  for  a 
schoolboy,  to  plot  such  a  curve  without  having  heard  of  ana- 
lytic geometry.  After  he  has  plotted  it,  the  teacher  can,  if 
he  thinks  it  worth  while,  tell  the  boy  that  this  simple  curve  is 
called  by  the  learned  a  rectangular  hyperbola.  The  boy  wiU 
doubtless  be  amused,  and,  if  he  ever  enters  the  field  of  formal 
analytic  geometry,  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  finding  an 
old  acquaintance  there. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  numerous  class  of  cases  irr 
which  the  study  of  physics  may  become  an  aid  to  the  study  of 
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mathematics,  a  possibility  which  school  teachers  of  mathematics 
are  beginning  to  recognize  and  develop. 

Edwin  H.  Hall 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


"  THE  CONCEPT  OF  ADJUSTMENT  AS  APPLIED  TO 
EDUCATION  " 

Students  of  education,  working  in  the  spirit  of  contemporary 
•scientific  method,  can  hardly  fail  to  enjoy  Mr.  Colvin's  discus- 
•sion  in  the  May  Educational  Review,  though  I  think  some,  at 
least,  will  not  be  likely  to  agree  with  him  fully  in  several  of  his 
propositions ;  and  the  first,  that  '*  a  favorite  description  of  the 
nature  of  education  now  current  is,  that  it  is  adaptation,  or 
adjustment,  to  environment."  It  would  have  been  illuminating 
if  Mr.  Colvin  had  mentioned  the  current  educational  literature, 
in  which  the  conception  of  adjustment,  in  its  evolutionary  sig- 
nificance, is  so  much  as  alluded  to  even.  I  venture  the  opinion 
that,  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  of  present-day  educa- 
tional writing,  that  impregnated  with  the  view  of  adjustment 
is,  in  the  matter  of  quantity,  exceedingly  slight.  The  presses 
are  burdened  with  books  and  articles  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching;  but  among  all  these  one  must  search  long  and  care- 
fully for  the  occasional  one  written  from  the  standpoint  of  mod- 
ern biological  and  evolutionary  science.  We  still  hear  much, 
very  much,  respecting  the  aim  of  discipline  in  education,  and 
culture,  and  all-round  development,  and  earning  one's  daily 
breadj  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  but  when  one  talks  of 
Adjustment  to  the  average  educational  audience,  he  speaks  in 
an  unfamiliar  tongue,  and,  really,  his  is  still  a  lone  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness. 

It  would  have  been  well,  too,  if  Mr.  Colvin  had  indicated  in 
precisely  what  sense  the  term  Adjustment  is  employed,  by  those 
who  advocate  it,  as  a  comprehensive  and  effective  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  education.  He  assumes  that  it  is  used  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  adaptation  to  an  immediate  environment,  which  is 
regarded  as  unmodifiable  and  permanent  in  its  existent  forms. 
It  is  thus  implied  that  the  individual  must  fit  himself  to  things 
as  they  are,  without  being  able  to,  in  any  way,  remodel  or  recon- 
struct them  so  as  the  better  to  adapt  them  to  his  needs.    Such  a 
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conception  makes  the  individual  slavishly  submissive  to  envi- 
ronmental conditions;  he  is  the  creature  of  forces  which  he 
must  obey,  but  which  he  cannot  in  any  manner  control.  He 
must  do  their  bidding;  they  will  not  do  his.  Everyone,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  impulse,  if  not  more,  wnll  protest  against  such  a 
view  of  human  life.  Then,  experience  denies  it,  and  ethical 
sentiment  condemns  it.  But  who  puts  forward  any  such  a  con- 
ception of  adjustment  in  human  life,  or  acts  as  its  exponent  in 
education?  Certainly  no  psychologist  can  be  accused  of  it. 
And  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  educators  who  have  taken  this 
view.  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  they  all  recognize  as  a  very 
simple  principle,  that  man,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  remodels 
his  environment  by  correlating  natural  forces  so  as  to  produce 
-effects  which  nature  does  not  spontaneously  originate.  Adjust- 
ment thus  denotes  initiative  or  creative,  rather  than  mere  con- 
formative  or  imitative  activity.  Surely,  this  is  taken  for 
granted,  if  not  explicitly  stated,  by  evolutionary  writers  on 
education.  Not  even  the  biologist  uses  the  term  Adjustment 
with  the  limited  meaning  which  Mr.  Colvin  ascribes  to  it,  for 
he  realizes  that  the  bird,  for  instance,  builds  its  nest,  the  beaver 
his  hut;  and  all  the  higher  animals,  at  any  rate,  make  some 
improvements  upon  nature  as  they  find  it,  locally  and  momen- 
tarily. Man  is  not  separated  in  toto  from  all  other  living  things 
in  his  creative  tendencies  and  powers,  as  Mr.  Colvin  seems  to 
think  (p.  513);  he  simply  exhibits  these  in  an  exceedingly 
marked  and  complex  form,  as  compared  with  other  sentient 
beings. 

It  has,  in  all  times  and  places,  been  a  comfort  to  civilized  man 
to  think  that  he  could  transcend  his  immediate  environment, 
and  strive  toward  an  '*  ideal  "  life.  He  has  been  accustomed  to 
motivate  himself  to  strenuous  endeavor,  by  declaring  that  the 
ends  worth  attaining  have  ethical  values,  and  originate  within, 
and  not  in  the  environment.  "  It  is  what  man  wants  to  be,  and 
not  what  the  world  about  him  really  is,'*  that  has  been  chiefly 
emphasized  in  religious,  ethical,  and  educational  theory.  This 
is,  and  has  been,  the  popular  attitude,  and  Mr.  Colvin  adopts  it 
as  a  scientist,  failing  to  inquire  whether  what  man  wants  to  be 
is  not,  after  all,  determined  at  every  point  by  what  actually 
exists.     He  conceives  of  the  ideal  life  as  inexplicable  in  terms 
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of  and  underivable  from  the  immediate  environment;  it  is 
a  something,  in  the  attainment  of  which  man  must  adopt 
methods  and  processes  altogether  different  from  those  employed 
in  adjustment  to  environing  circumstances.  The  genesis  of 
human  ideals  is  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  says  Mr.  Colvin; 
you  cannot  prove  an  ideal,  and  in  attaining  your  ideals  you  are 
not  adjusting  yourself  to  the  world  as  it  is,  but  somehow  or 
other  you  progress  by  alienating  yourself  from  your  environ- 
ment. You  construct  your  ideal,  project  it  into  the  world,  and 
this  then  becomes  your  environment,  or,  at  least,  the  terminus 
ad  quern  of  your  endeavor.  This  sounds  mystical  enough,  and 
we  have  heard  it  often  enough  before,  phrased  now  in  one  way 
and  now  in  another;  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  condemned  on 
this  account. 

Mr.  Colvin's  position,  as  I  see  it,  may  be  reduced  to  this : 
Adjustment  in  biology  means  that  living  things  must  adapt 
themselves  to  an  unmodifiable  natural  order,  but  in  human  life 
this  natural  order  may  be  transcended,  new  values  may  be 
created,  and  man's  world  may  be  of  his  own  making.  The 
suntmum  bonum  in  human  life,  then,  is  not  adjustment,  but 
idealization  and  appreciation.  In  education  we  should  often  set 
the  child  in  opposition  to  his  present  environment,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  the  better  fitted  to  enjoy  the  ideal  environment  of 
the  future.  • 

Now,  everyone  will  grant  that  man  is  incessantly  striving  to 
improve  his  condition,  and  this  leads  him  to  construct  ideals 
which  become  the  goal  of  his  striving.  But  what  I  object  to  in 
Mr.  Colvin's  treatment  is  his  relegation  of  these  ideals  to  the 
region  of  the  mysterious  and  the  unaccountable,  and  his  thereby 
removing  them  from  the  realm  of  things  to  be  adjusted  to. 
As  a  psychologist,  he  should  know  that  human  consciousness  is 
just  a  marvelous  mechanism,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  guid- 
ing the  organism  so  as  to  augment  its  pleasures  and  diminish 
its  pains ;  in  current  psychological  thought,  all  one's  equipment, 
alike  of  emotions  and  of  intellectual  processes,  find  their  motive 
and  raison  d'etre  in  the  preservation  and  advancement  of  the 
organism  in  a  world  of  varying  values.  To  discover  what 
these  values  are,  and  how  to  increase  the  advantageous  and 
avoid  the  disadvantageous  ones,  is  the  sole  purpose  of  conscious 
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function.  All  idealization  relates  to  this  purpose,  and  when  the 
purpose  is  wanting,  conscious  activity  ceases,  or  fails  to  develop. 
There  are  no  goings-on  in  consciousness  which  have  a  supra- 
environmental  reference,  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  concern 
the  organism  in  its  needs  arising  out  of  its  relations  with  the 
people  and  the  things  in  the  world.  One  cannot  construct  ideals 
which  do  not  grow  right  out  of  present  circumstances  of  adjust- 
ment. And  these  ideals  always  mirror  other  sorts  of  adjust- 
ment, which,  in  the  light  of  past  and  present  experience,  are 
conceived  to  be  more  advantageous  than  existing  conditions; 
this  is  the  only  occasion  for  and  explanation  of  the  idealizing 
activity.  Man  constructs  ideals  simply  because  he  is  not  at 
present  completely  adjusted,  and  he  is  impelled  to  better  his 
estate.  And  having  been  endowed  with  extraordinary  capacity 
for  the  retention  and  organization  of  experience,  he  can  discern 
the  reason  for  his  maladjustments  in  the  past  and  present,  and 
he  can  lay  out  a  course  for  the  future  which  promises  better 
results  in  terms  of  pleasure  and  pain.  But  it  seems  common- 
place to  say  that  in  all  this  activity  he  is  seeking  to  adapt  him- 
self. He  is  trying  incessantly  to  so  determine  his  actions,  and 
to  so  control  the  forces  operating  on  him,  that  his  needs  will  be 
best  promoted  thereby. 

It  results  only  in  mystification  to  speak  of  ideals  as  tho 
they  sprang  from  some  inscrutable  source  within  and  had  no 
relation  to  the  world  of  concrete  realities  without ;  and  we  will 
run  amuck  in  education,  as  history  clearly  proves,  if  we  set  up 
some  undefinable  idealistic  end  to  strive  toward.  Of  course^ 
we  will  always  be  moving  toward  some  ideal;  but  that  ideal 
must  he  determined  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  in  viezv  of 
present  and  past  experience,  in  adjustment  to  the  zvorld.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  this  not  what  most  persons  indorse  in  prac- 
tice, even  if  they  do  not  like  the  sound  of  it  in  theory?  What 
guides  a  people  in  making  a  course  of  study  for  their  schools? 
Should  we  have  manual  training?  Music?  Art?  How  will 
it  help  the  individiiulf  Will  it  enable  him  to  get  on  better  zcifh 
his  fellozvs  than  he  couhi  zvithout  it?  Will  it  enable  him  to 
conquer  nature  more  easily  and  effectively  f  Will  it  resolve  his 
intellectual  difficulties  arising  from  his  efforts  to  discern  order 
and  harmony  and  uniformity  in  a  bewilderingly  complex  envi- 
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ronment  ?  Why  does  man  conceive  the  ideal  of  a  higher  civic 
life  than  can  be  found  in  his  environment  at  the  moment? 
Simply  because,  under  the  existing  order,  his  social  needs  are 
not  adequately  provided  for ;  or  he  realizes  that  his  children  or 
the  race  would  be  happier,  all  would  prosper  better,  if  they  lived 
differently  from  what  they  now  do.  The  same  may  be  said  in 
principle  of  all  one's  religious,  ethical,  and  aesthetic  ideals.  They 
are  not  the  offspring  of  some  mystic  god  within  us,  whose  ways 
and  purposes  are  dark  and  impenetrable.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
simple  principle,  that  in  the  course  of  mental  development  the 
particular  experiences,  out  of  which  our  ideals  and  aspirations 
and  beliefs  have  grown,  may,  and  generally  do,  drop  out  of 
view,  so  that  introspection  cannot  reveal  them;  which  leads 
many  to  think  that  the  experiences  were  never  there,  but  that 
the  ideals  have  had  some  sort  of  supra-experiential  origin. 
When  such  persons  turn  educational  theorists  they  give  us  a 
mystical  philosophy,  in  which  the  individual  is  viewed  in  a 
non-relational  light,  and  they  announce  educational  aims  and 
values  which  could  be  of  worth  only  if  man  was  dissociated 
from  everything  else  in  the  universe. 

Those  educational  writers  who  are  adopting  the  term  Adjust- 
ment make  it  a  fundamental  article  of  their  creed  that  the  child 
must  be  trained  so  that  he  w^ill  be  constantly  striving  to 
re-create  the  existing  environment  in  the  effort  to  adapt  it  more 
completely  to  his  needs.  But,  in  accomplishing  this,  he  must 
know  precisely  what  the  present  order  is,  and  in  all  of  his 
thinking  and  doing  he  must  work  in  accord  with  natural  and 
social  law.  His  ideals  must  all  be  founded  upon  this  law;  he 
must  not  let  his  fancy  conceive  and  bring  forth  will-o'-the- 
wisps,  which  he  then  proceeds  to  chase.  The  future  Elysium 
which  he  constructs  must  be  built  right  out  of  his  experience, 
and  he  must  be  led  to  see  that  he  can  attain  it  only  by  corre- 
lating the  forces  in  his  environment;  and  this  means  that  his 
every  effective  thought  and  deed  must  be  an  adjusting  process. 

M.  V.  O'Shea 

University  of  Wisconsin 
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Autobiography  of  Andrew  Dickson  White — With  portraits.     New  York:  The 
Century  Company,  1905.     2  vols,     xxi+601;  xix+6o6  p.     $7.50  net. 

To  the  student  of  the  problems  of  higher  education  in  Amer- 
ica, Dr.  White's  Autobiography,  full  as  it  is  of  matters  of 
general  interest,  should  prove  especially  interesting  and  impor- 
tant. Returning  from  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1856,  Mr. 
White  became  a  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  a  teacher  of  his- 
tory ;  for  twenty  years  he  was  a  university  president ;  for  more 
than  half  a  century  he  has  been  constantly  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  progress  of  American  education.  What  he  has  to  say 
to  us,  therefore,  whether  by  way  of  reminiscence  or  admonition, 
must  carry  with  it  great  weight. 

There  are,  first,  his  recollections  of  old-time  pedagogs  and 
professors :  among  them  Joseph  A.  Allen,  "  the  best  teacher 
of  English  branches  I  have  ever  known,"  who  "  seemed  to 
divine  the  character  and  enter  into  the  purpose  of  every  boy  " 
(does  not  that  go  far  toward  success?) ;  Oren  Root,  a  pioneer 
of  American  science ;  James  W.  Hoyt,  whose  *'  manly,  moral 
influence  over  his  scholars  was  remarkable  " ;  and  the  Yale  pro- 
fessors Hadley,  Olmsted,  Woolsey,  Porter,  and  Thatcher. 
The  description  of  the  training  received  by  the  class  of  1853 
brings  out  vividly  the  advance  which  the  last  half-century  has 
beheld  in  our  educational  efficiency.  There  is  to-day  hardly  a 
real  college  in  America  where  a  student  cannot  get  a  better 
training  than  Yale  could  give  in  those  days.  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  furnished  simply  texts  and  pretexts  for  gerund- 
grinding;  and  there  were  parrot-like  performances  in  natural 
philosophy  and  history.  Yet  Yale  was  at  the  front  in  America 
in  those  days,  as  she  is  to-day.  In  spite  of  this  defective  train- 
ing, however,  the  class  of  '53  turned  out  a  remarkably  large 
number  of  great  men;  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  class  of  1903 
will  produce  any  larger  percentage.     And  this  forcibly  illus- 
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trates  President  Hadley's  recent  remark  {The  century,  April), 
that  the  college  course  is  mainly  valuable  for  its  associations. 

After  Yale,  Europe.  At  Oxford  Mr.  White  "  saw  the  ex- 
cellencies of  their  tutorial  system,  but  also  had  his  eyes  opened 
to  some  of  their  deficiencies."  The  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  College  de  France,  by  such  men  as  Arnold,  St.  Marc 
Girardin,  and  Laboulaye,  "  strengthened  his  conception  of 
what  a  university  should  be."  At  Berlin,  in  1855-56,  he  heard 
the  lectures  of  Lepsius,  Boeckh,  Von  Raumer,  Hirsch,  Ritter, 
Curtius,  and  Ranke,  whom  he  could  not  follow.  During  this 
time,  while  studying  Egyptology,  history,  and  geography,  he 
was  also  making  those  extended  observations  of  European 
methods  which  were  later  to  result  in  so  much  benefit  to  edu- 
cation in  America.  "  In  these  great  foreign  universities,  one 
means  of  making  a  reform  [at  home]  became  evident,  and  this 
Avas,  first  of  all,  the  substitution  of  lectures  for  recitations,  and 
the  creation  of  an  interest  in  history  by  treating  it  as  a  living 
subject  having  relations  to  present  questions." 

The  opportunity  to  introduce  this  reform  came  with  the  call 
to  Ann  Arbor.  In  preparing  his  students  for  his  lectures,  Mr. 
White  did  away  with  instruction  by  rote  and  used  such  books 
as  gave  the  things  really  worth  knowing  and  communicated 
some  enthusiasm  to  the  reader.  In  his  lectures  he  made  much 
use  of  original  material.  "  I  found,"  he  says,  ''  that  passages 
actually  read  from  important  originals  during  my  lectures 
g^ave  a  reality  and  vividness  to  my  instruction  which  were 
otherwise  unattainable.  A  citation  of  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
Erasmus,  or  Luther,  or  Melanchthon,  or  Peter  Canisius,  or 
Louis  XIV,  or  Robespierre,  or  Marat,  interested  my  students 
far  more  than  any  quotation  at  second  hand  could  do.  .  .  In 
this  way  alone  can  history  be  made  real  to  students." 

The  story  of  the  founding  and  development  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, in  which  Dr.  White  had  so  large  and  honorable  a  share, 
"has  never  been  more  fully  or  interestingly  told.  The  "  germ 
idea  "  was  conceived  by  Mr.  White  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Hobart  in  1849- 1850.  It  is  really  remarkable  that  a  boy  of 
seventeen  should  have  foretold  the  distinctive  traits  of  the 
■great  modern  universities,  among  which,  in  some  respects, 
Cornell  was  a  pioneer.     "  First,  I  made  provision  for  other 
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studies  beside  classics  and  mathematics.  There  should  be  pro- 
fessors in  the  great  modern  literatures — above  all,  in  our  own ; 
there  should  also  be  a  professor  of  modern  history,  and  a  lec- 
turer on  architecture.  And  next,  my  university  should  be  under 
control  of  no  single  religious  organization ;  it  should  be  free 
from  all  sectarian  or  party  trammels;  in  electing  its  trustees 
and  professors  no  questions  should  be  asked  as  to  their  belief 
or  their  attachment  to  this  or  that  sect  or  party." 

The  struggles  of  Mr.  Cornell  and  Mr.  White  to  carry  out 
their  design  in  founding  Cornell  University  fill  some  instruc- 
tive chapters.  Time  has  shown  the  far-seeing  wisdom  em- 
bodied in  Senator  White's  speech  in  1865.  The  chief  points 
he  made  were :  '*  First,  that  while,  as  regards  primary  educa- 
tion, the  policy  of  the  State  should  be  diffusion  of  resources, 
it  should  be,  as  regards  university  education,  concentration  of 
resources.  Secondly,  that  sectarian  colleges  could  not  do  the 
work  required.  Thirdly,  that  any  institution  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  State  must  form  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
system  of  public  instruction;  that  the  university  should  not  be 
isolated  from  the  school  system,  as  were  the  existing  colleges, 
but  that  it  should  have  a  living  connection  with  the  system, 
should  push  its  roots  down  into  it  and  thru  it,  drawing  life 
from  it  and  sending  life  back  into  it."  These  principles  are 
as  true  to-day  as  they  were  forty  years  ago. 

In  conclusion,  attention  may  be  directed  to  Dr.  White's 
•discussions  of  and  opinions  on  the  discipline  of  students  (i.  348 
ff.),  non-resident  professors  and  lecturers  (i.  358),  elective 
courses  (i.  360  ff.),  degrees  (i.  389  ff.),  scholarships  and 
tuition  fees  (i.  391  ff.)  ;  *' coeducation  "  and  unsectarian  re- 
ligious instruction  (chap,  xxiii)  ;  and  the  relations  between  uni- 
versity presidents,  faculties,  and  trustees.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  if  these  views  were  more  widely  accepted  and 
acted  on,  the  efficiency  of  our  higher  educational  system  would 
be  vastly  increased.  Clark  S.  Northup 

Cornell  University  

Field  and  laboratory  exercises  in  physical  geography— By  James  F.  Cham- 
BRRLAIN.     New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1903.     127  p.     50  c. 

If  physical  geography  is  to  receive  the  recognition  which 
has  been  accorded  its  sister  sciences  and  which  its  advocates 
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confidently  expect  for  it,  it  must  adopt  the  same  articles  of 
faith  to  which  these  other  sciences  have  long  subscribed. 

A  knowledge  of  facts  gained  from  text-books  can  no  longer 
be  considered  as  synonymous  with  a  knowledge  of  physical 
geography.  To  gain  this  knowledge  we  must  ''  proceed  by 
observation  and  experiment,  by  guarded  hypothesis  and  care- 
ful verification,"  and  that  an  opportunity  for  this  method  may 
be  afforded,  the  laboratory  must  be  substituted  for  the  text- 
book as  the  basis  of  the  work. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  brings  with  it  a  demand  for 
some  reliable  guide  in  this  new  method  of  procedure,  for  the 
teacher  of  physical  geography  is  too  often  a  teacher  of  many 
subjects,  who  has  neither  time  nor  perhaps  adequate  training  to 
organize  this  field  unaided. 

In  answer  to  this  demand  several  laboratory  manuals  have 
appeared  within  the  last  two  years,  among  which,  Chamber- 
lain's Field  and  laboratory  exercises  in  physical  geography,. 
the  volume  under  review,  is  one  of  the  latest  and  best. 
The  exercises,  sixty-nine  in  number,  are  on  the  whole  carefully 
selected,  and  are  generally  proportioned  among  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  subject,  i.  e.,  "  The  Earth  as  a  Globe,''^ 
''  The  Atmosphere,"  ''  The  Ocean,"  "  The  Lands,"  and  "  Life,'' 
in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  each  department.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  land,  however,  a  more  liberal  use  of 
topographic  maps  seems  essential.  The  directions  are  clear 
and  of  a  nature  to  stimulate  thought  and  to  awaken  the 
spirit  of  investigation.  It  would  seem  in  some  cases  that  the 
author,  in  his  endeavor  to  avoid  giving  information  to  the 
pupils,  expects  the  impossible  from  their  observation.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  pupil  could  determine,  from  map  or 
picture  study,  "  Which  lakes  appear  to  have  been  formed  by 
movements  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  ?    Which  by  river  action  ?  " 

The  order  of  the  exercises  should  be  changed  in  some 
instances.  For  example,  the  study  of  isobaric  lines  should 
certainly  not  follow  that  of  areas  of  high  and  low  pressure. 
There  is  also  some  repetition  of  problems  which  requires  cor- 
rection both  from  the  standpoint  of  time  and  to  preserve  the 
logical  development  of  the  subject. 

Clara  B.  Kirchwey 
Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since  public  interest 
*•  Fads ''  ^"d  enthusiasm  were  first  enlisted  on  behalf 

of  the  movement  to  enrich  and  strengthen  the 
elementary-school  program  of  studies.  At  that  time  the  narrow- 
ness and  impracticableness  of  the  old  disciplinary  drill  in  the 
so-called  three  R's  were  everywhere  felt  and  admitted.  In  the 
search  for  something  to  give  life  and  new  power  to  the  ele- 
mentary-school instruction,  an  attempt  was  made — in  many 
ways  a  very  successful  attempt — to  add  training  of  the  motor 
powers,  training  in  observation  and  inductive  reasoning,  and 
training  in  practical  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  by  calling 
upon  some  of  the  familiar  industries  to  render  to  the  school 
material  that  could  be  used  in  elementary  education.  Now,, 
after  little  more  than  a  decade  has  elapsed,  there  is  a  reaction- 
ary movement  under  fair  headway  which  appears  to  have  the 
sympathy  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  press  and  of  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  public  itself.  Nevertheless,  this  re- 
actionary movement  is  wholly  indefensible  and  is  a  passing 
phase  which  will  shortly  trouble  us  no  more.  It  is  too  often 
the  result,  as  for  example  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  of  per- 
sonal and  political  antagonisms  to  a  devoted  educational  leader 
who  has  insisted  upon  improving  the  schools  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. At  best  it  rests  upon  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the 
schools  formerly  accomplished  and  of  what  they  are  now 
accomplishing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  arguments  that  were  relied  upon 
ten  or  more  years  ago  to  improve  and  enrich  the  elementary- 
school  curriculum,  were  irrefutable  then  and  are  irrefutable 
now.  Moreover,  as  a  very  superficial  inquiry  would  discover^ 
the  schools  are  doing  better  work  in  the  three  R's  to-day  than 
they  ever  did  before,  and  they  are  doing  much  better  work  in 
the  so-called  fundamental  subjects  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  are  not  confining  themselves  to  those  subjects  alone.     It 
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seems  difficult  to  make  many  persons  understand  that  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  a  subject  of  instruction  is  but  a  sorry 
index  of  the  capacity  of  a  student  in  that  subject.  There  is 
.a  saturation  point  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  when  that  is  reached  there  must  be  a  change  of  activity 
and  interest  or  else  educational  efficiency  is  at  an  end. 

After  certain  interested  individuals  and  newspapers  are  tired 
of  making  as  much  trouble  as  possible  for  Superintendent 
Maxwell  and  Superintendent  Cooley,  they  may  well  give  atten- 
tion to  the  following  statement  published  in  New  York  City 
iDy  the  Principals'  Club : 

We  believe  that  our  schools  should  graduate  pupils  who  can  spell,  cipher, 
read,  and  write.  We  are  told  that  our  graduates  cannot  do  these  things. 
That  is  the  cry  in  every  decade  and  under  every  system,  and  the  increasing 
<:omplexity  of  our  social  life  makes  the  problem  of  adjustment  more  difficult 
each  year.  The  system  of  three  R's  was  found  insufficient  twenty  years 
ago;  it  would  be  hopelessly  so  to-day. 

But  we  do  not  admit  that  even  in  these  essentials  pupils  are  any  less  fit 
now.  We  no  longer  drill  them  on  words  like  "  hydrocephalus."  We  do 
not  consider  the  minutiae  of  technical  business  arithmetic,  like  alligation  or 
•equation  of  payments,  but  in  the  matter  of  the  four  elementary  operations, 
as  applied  to  integers,  fractions,  and  decimals,  in  the  spelling  of  words  that 
intelligent  people  use  in  ordinary  life,  in  the  matter  of  legible  writing,  we 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  judging  many  more  hundreds  of  pupils  than 
any  single  employer,  and  under  both  conditions,  are  willing  to  affirm  that 
there  has  been  no  retrogression. 

But  in  other  essentials  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  made,  for  it  is  less  an 
improvement  than  a  revolutionary  advancement.  Language  is  no  longer  a 
series  of  abstractions,  of  analysis  and  spelling.  Compositions  are  written 
now,  not  as  before  by  gifted  individuals,  but  by  whole  classes,  which  in  tone 
and  expression  are,  we  think,  not  inferior  to  the  language  of  some  of  your 
•critical  correspondents.  We  do  not  refer  to  those  former  aggregations  of 
red-ink  corrections  which  when  finally  rewritten  were  less  the  labor  of  the 
pupil  than  the  teacher.  What  we  have  are  the  free  expressions  of  the 
pupils'  own  thoughts,  enriched  by  new  associations,  and  inspired  by  a  hun- 
dred new  interests. 

Manual  training,  so  much  misunderstood  even  by  some  who  teach,  is  not 
an  added  subject  to  take  more  time;  it  supplements  the  older  formal  teach- 
ing. What  a  new  meaning  there  is  in  number  when  it  is  the  expression  of 
ratios  of  concrete  things  that  the  child  measures,  marks,  and  makes — and 
compare  it  with  the  dreary  repetition  of  numbered  abstractions.  The 
child's  handiwork  is  not  an  amusement;  it  is  the  most  real  kind  of  instruc- 
tion; in  such  work  the  indefinite  thoughts  of  the  pupil  receive  in  his  crea- 
tion the  final  test  of  concrete  reality. 

The  Principals'  Club  sums  up  in  acbiiirable  fashion  the  rea- 
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sons  why  the  three  R's  alone  are  pitifully  inadequate  for  a 
training-  for  life.  Here  is  their  statement  of  the  case  and  it 
cannot  be  improved  upon : 

1.  That  they  are  a  survival  of  a  period  when  the  industrial  development 
•of  modern  life  was  unknown,  and  they  do  not  recognize  these  modern 
changes. 

2.  That  when  taught  exclusively  they  degenerate  into  a  vicious  set  of 
"<1  rills,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  smallest  and  least  significant  part 
of  the  child's  activities. 

3.  That  as  they  lack  content  they  make  no  provision  for  any  other  than  a 
purely  intellectual  training;  aside  from  the  influence  of  school  and  teacher, 
ihere  is  nothing  in  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's  which  has  any  real  emo- 
tional or  ethical  influence.  This  would  be  impossible  under  a  modern 
-course  of  study. 

4.  That  all  the  abuses  of  elementary  methods  have  arisen  from  an  exclu- 
sive three-R  course. 

5.  That  the  leading  exponents  of  educational  science  and  method,  includ- 
ing the  trend  of  philosophic  thought  of  the  great  master  minds,  are  agreed 
on  the  evils  of  a  system  of  instruction  which  concerns  itself  with  words 
rather  than  things,  with  form  rather  than  content. 

6.  That  "  fads  and  frills  "  give  content  to  the  course  of  study,  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  natural  development  of  children's  minds,  supply  in  outline 
Avhat  is  really  the  best  and  most  truly  useful  knowledge,  allow  for  ethical 
and  emotional  training,  and  in  certain  branches  care  for  the  health  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  child. 


The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  passed 
School  Committee  ^"    ^^^    which    will    bring   about    a    marked 

change  in  the  administration  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  Boston.  The  members  of  the  present  School 
Committee,  twenty-four  in  number,  will  go  out  of  office  in 
December  next,  and  a  new  Committee,  to  consist  of  but  five 
members,  will  succeed  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
present  Committee.  The  five  members  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee are  to  be  elected  at  one  time,  two  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
two  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  one  year. 
In  the  future  the  law  will  operate  automatically,  the  members 
serving  for  a  term  of  three  years  each. 

The  new  law  is  very  brief,  containing  not  more  than  150 
words.  It  puts  it  within  the  power  of  the  City  of  Boston  to 
have  the  most  efficient  school  board  in  America.  The  suc- 
•cess  or  failure  of  the  law  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  char- 
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acter  and  personality  of  those  who  are  chosen  by  the  voters  to 
serve  under  it.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  board  of  five 
members  who  are  weak  and  susceptible  to  outside  influence 
and  pressure  will  be  very  much  worse  than  a  board  of  twenty- 
four  members  composed  of  just  the  same  elements.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  board  of  five  members  who  are  strong,  independ- 
ent, and  determined,  will  be  very  much  better  for  the  city  than 
a  board  of  twenty-four  members  similarly  constituted. 

Perhaps  it  was  wise  not  to  confuse  the  issue  of  a  small 
school  committee  by  introducing  into  the  act  any  other  con- 
tentious matter,  but  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  specified 
powers  were  delegated  by  law  to  the  superintendent,  the  board 
of  supervisors,  and  the  other  executive  agents  of  the  board. 
All  these  matters  are  left  to  be  governed  by  the  by-laws  which 
the  new  School  Committee  will  adopt. 

Some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Boston  feel  that  there  is  now  a. 
great  opportunity,  which  could  be  best  met  by  having  the  two 
chief  political  parties  unite  in  nominating  five  business  men  of 
high  character  and  public  spirit  to  serve  upon  the  new  School 
Committee.  Such  action  as  this  would  start  the  new  movement 
on  a  high  plane  and  would  go  far  to  insure  its  permanent 
success. 

Superintendent  Conley  has  been  most  successful  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  Boston  schools.  His  task  has  not  been  an 
easy  one,  altho  he  has  not  been  resisted  and  attacked  in  the 
extreme  and  unscrupulous  way  with  which  both  Superintendent 
Maxwell  of  New  York  and  Superintendent  Cooley  of  Chicago- 
are  only  too  familiar. 
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It  is  a  difficult  task  to  cut  out  a  cross-section  of  a  year  in 
one  of  the  great  fields  of  human  endeavor,  and  even  where 
aided  by  the  most  powerful  microscopes  of  inference  and 
imagination,  label  this  part  progress  and  that  failure.  So 
difficult  is  it  that,  altho  an  added  year  of  grace  is  permitted  me 
by  the  non-presentation  of  a  similar  paper  at  last  year's  meet- 
ing, had  I  fully  realized  it  someone  else  would  have  addressed 
you  to-day.  Evolution  is  a  slow  process ;  evolution  in  educa- 
tion one  of  its  slowest  forms.  The  field  is  so  overlapped, 
its  processes  so  involved  and  dependent,  that  all  hope  of 
traversing  it  crying  eureka  at  many  objective  points  is  futile. 
The  germ  of  the  greatest  educational  movement  of  the  century 
might  lie  within  our  vision  undetected.  I  want,  therefore,  to 
preface  this  paper  clearly  with  the  statement  that  it  is  made 
up  of  facts  and  happenings  of  the  last  two  years,  chosen  for 
their  apparent  importance  but  presented  in  a  fragmentary  man- 
ner. Many  of  the  questions  treated  demand  for  proper  analy- 
sis a  discussion  which  would  transcend  the  limits  of  the  entire 
paper,  but  which  must  obviously  be  presented  in  suggestive 
outline.  Many  others  are  barely  mentioned  or  omitted  alto- 
gether. To  the  many  friends  both  at  home  and  abroad  who 
have  assisted  in  the  presentation  of  the  Report  by  their  valu- 
able suggestions,  I  wish  to  express  my  obligations;  and  par- 
ticularly to  Professor  Sadler  of  England,  Professor  Lagerstedt 

'  Paper  read  before  the  National  Council  of  Education  at  Asbury  Park, 
July  3,  1905. 
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of  Sweden,  Inspector-General  Gilles  of  France,  and  Director- 
General  van  Overbergh  of  Belgium,  thru  whose  valuable 
and  expert  advice  it  has  been  possible  to  pick  only  those  facts 
and  tendencies  in  their  respective  countries  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  lie  clearly  within  the  scope  of  this 
Report. 

THE    MOSELY    COMMISSION 

One  of  the  most  important  events  which  has  taken  place  in 
recent  educational  history  is  the  visit  of  the  Mosely  Commis- 
sion of  England  to  this  country  in  October,,  November,  and 
December,  1903.  The  two  reports  which  were  the  result  of 
this  visit,  one  made  by  the  Education  Commission  and  the  other 
by  the  Industrial  Commission,  have  created  intense  interest 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  and  are  regarded  here 
as  an  eminently  fair  and  just  criticism  of  the  state  of  public 
education  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  a  man  prominent  in  the  commercial  and 
financial  world  of  England,  brought  to  this  country  twenty- 
seven  educational  experts  to  inspect  and  report  upon  various 
features  of  the  educational  and  social  life  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Mosely  frankly  states  that  his  inspiration  for  this  un- 
wonted enterprise  was  his  admiration  for  the  brilliant  exploits 
of  American  engineers  in  the  development  of  the  diamond 
mines  of  South  Africa  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
*'  The  success  of  these  engineers,"  he  says,  ''  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  some  years  ago  I  paid  my  first 
visit  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  sort  of  country  it 
was  that  was  responsible  for  sending  so  many  level-headed  men 
to  the  Cape.  ...  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain  the  form 
of  education  given  in  the  United  States  was  responsible  for 
much  of  its  success,  and  I  returned  home  determined  if  possible 
to  get  together  a  party  of  experts  to  visit  the  country  and  test 
the  soundness  of  my  conclusions." 

The  immediate  opportunity,  which  was  an  additional  incen- 
tive for  Mr.  Mosely  to  carry  out  his  project,  was  the  passage 
of  the  Education  Act  in  England  in  T902,  and  the  possibilities 
which  arose  under  it  for  the  development  of  education  along 
practical  lines.     He  traced  a  similarity  between  education  as 
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controlled  by  the  various  States  of  our  Union  and  the  control 
vested  in  the  counties  of  England  under  the  new  statute. 
There  was  thus  added  as  a  further  motive  the  possibility  of 
finding-  many  things  in  our  educational  system  which  would 
prove  of  value  to  England. 

The  subjects  of  investigation  placed  before  the  Mosely  Com- 
mission were :  ( i )  The  development  of  individuality  in  the 
primary  school;  (2)  the  social  and  intellectual  effects  of  a 
wide  distribution  of  secondary  education;  (3)  the  effect  of 
specific  instruction  given  in  (a)  business  methods,  (b)  applied 
sciences,  (4)  the  present  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
professional  and  technical  instruction  of  university  rank,  de- 
signed with  vSpecial  reference  to  the  tasks  of  business  life. 

The  Commission  visited  New  York,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  and  at  the 
latter  place  broke  up  as  a  body,  and  the  individual  members 
proceeded  to  every  part  of  the  country  in  search  of  information 
applying  to  their  special  fields. 

The  report  of  the  Education  Committee  was  published  in 
1904  and  covers  four  hundred  closely  printed  octavo  pages. 
It  is  prefaced  by  a  statement  by  Mr.  Mosely,  and  contains  a 
joint  report  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Commission  and 
a  special  report  by  each  member  of  the  Commission.  In  this 
report  is  expressed  the  belief  that  general  education  is  of  value 
both  to  the  community  at  large  and  to  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  service  of  the  state;  that  in  competing 
with  American  commerce  Europeans  will  be  called  upon  to 
face  trained  men  gifted  with  both  enterprise  and  knowledge: 
that  the  British  public  must  be  impressed  with  the  absolute  need 
of  immediate  preparation  to  meet  such  competition;  that  won- 
derful spirit  animates  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  our  schools, 
and  that  the  absence  of  class  prejudice  and  of  religious  difficulty 
serves  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  schools;  that  there  is  a  very 
close  connection  between  theory  and  practice,  especially  in  the 
scientific  field ;  that  the  important  part  which  manual  training 
is  assuming  in  our  public  schools  is  of  high  value  as  an  educa- 
tional discipline ;  that  in  no  country  has  there  been  such  mar- 
velous liberality  displayed  towards  education  both  from  public 
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and  private  sources;  and  that  the  entire  work  of  education  in 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  fields  is  organized  and  co- 
ordinated in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  most  harmonious  working 
and  avoid  duplication. 

Much  frank  criticism,  in  most  cases  well  deserved,  is  mingled 
with  the  freely  expressed  admiration.  Our  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  seemed  to  the  Commission  particularly  slipshod  and 
to  partake  of  antiquated  methods.  Some  disappointment  was 
expressed  that  manual  and  industrial  training  does  not  seem 
to  have  played  any  great  part  in  our  commercial  or  industrial 
development.  The  answer  to  this  criticism  is  under  two  heads : 
first,  very  few  of  our  industrial  schools  and  our  manual  training 
departments  are  over  ten  years  old,  which  is  altogether  too 
short  a  period  to  exert  any  marked  influence  on  industrial 
methods ;  second,  the  theory  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  our  prominence  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  work  is  due  not  so  much  to  any  form  of 
special  training  in  the  arts  and  crafts  as  to  the  liberal  training 
which  is  given  to  every  child  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  a 
safe  rule  of  conduct  that  if  a  child  is  fitted  during  his  eight 
elementary  years  for  anything,  he  will  be  bound  as  a  wage- 
earner  to  be  fit  for  something. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  address  to  more  than  hint  at  some 
few  of  the  points  brought  out  in  the  papers  of  the  report,  or 
to  state  any  of  the  conclusions.  Every  one  of  the  twenty-seven 
papers  is  worth  careful  attention  and  study  on  the  part  of  our 
educational  public,  and  without  in  any  sense  seeming  to  dis- 
criminate at  all,  the  reports  submitted  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Arthur  W.  Black,  Prof.  T.  L.  Papillon,  and  John 
Rhys  are  specially  valuable  in  their  keen  observation,  just  criti- 
cism, and  valuable  inference.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Black  sums  up  in 
three  concise  sentences  as  follows :  "  The  great  facts  remaining 
>  with  me  as  a  result  of  my  educational  investigations  in  America 
are,  first,  that  public  opinion  is  much  more  strongly  in  favor 
of  education  than  in  this  country.  Second,  that  the  scholars 
in  America  take  a  keener  interest  in  their  studies  than  is  gen- 
erally apparent  here.     Third,  that  the  teaching  given  in  the 
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elementary  schools  produces  a  mental  alertness  and  readiness  of 
mind  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  secured  in  this  country." 

The  reports  are  a  pleasure  to  Americans  because  the  tone  is 
complimentary  and  because  they  concede  in  the  premise  the 
commercial  and  industrial  supremacy  of  this  country  and  seek 
to  find  in  our  educational  system  the  reasons  therefor.  The 
reports  are  of  value  to  Americans  because  they  frankly  present 
and  criticise  our  shortcomings,  and  while  the  balance  on  the 
ledger  is  largely  in  our  favor,  a  careful  study  of  the  debit  side 
is  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  our  educational  public. 

It  would  be  extremely  fortunate  if  in  other  fields  than  educa- 
tion 

There  wad  some  Mosely  the  power  gi'e  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us. 

SCHOOL    LEGISLATION 

During  the  legislative  period  of  1904  there  were  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  enactments  in  the  various  States  affect- 
ing education,  but  nearly  all  of  them  were  of  such  local  or  in- 
cidental character  as  not  to  call  for  special  mention.  Three 
important  acts,  however,  in  the  winter  of  1904,  affected  par- 
ticularly State  educational  systems,  and  two  in  the  winter  of 
1905  brought  about  most  important  reforms  in  city  adminis- 
tration. The  three  relating  to  States  were  the  new  school  codes 
of  New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  and  the  so-called  unification  act  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  two  former  the  changes  made 
by  the  revised  codes  were  so  voluminous  as  to  forbid  anything 
like  extended  discussion  here,  tho  in  Ohio  there  were  many 
radical  changes,  mostly  in  the  direction  of  principles  advocated 
by  this  Association. 

The  dual  system  of  school  administration,  which  had  been  the 
development  of  a  century's  growth  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  abolished  by  the  legislature  of  1904.  The  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  established  in  1783  and  governed  by 
a  board  of  Regents,  had  supervisory  powers  over  the  colleges, 
universities,  professional  and  technical  schools  of  the  State,  and 
certain  legally  defined  powers  over  the  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies.    The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  organized  in 
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1812,  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  1 82 1  and  reorganized  in  1854,  had  control  of  all  schools 
supported  by  public  tax,  including  both  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  By  the  law  of  1904  the  powers  of  both  these 
great  departments  were  merged  in  the  Education  Department ; 
a  new  office  with  the  title  of  Commissioner  of  Education 
created,  and  the  Board  of  Regents  reorganized.  This  law  is 
purely  a  change  in  administrative  details  and  does  not  affect  in 
any  degree  the  procedure  governing  either  of  the  old  depart- 
ments. The  law  has  been  in  operation  now  one  year  and  its 
benefits  thru  increased  efficiency  in  service,  economy  in  expendi- 
tures, and  uniformity  of  policy  are  universally  conceded. 

In  April,  1905,  as  a  result  of  long-continued  agitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Teachers  Association,  Public  Education  Asso- 
ciation, and  other  organizations  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  enacted  a  law  in  refer- 
ence to  cities  of  the  first  class.  The  bill  is  drawn  on  lines 
which  are  now  believed  to  be  sound  in  the  administration  of 
educational  policies  of  cities,  and  contains  many  of  the  princi- 
ples or  provisions  which  are  incorporated  in  the  school  laws  of 
New  York  City,  Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis.  The  main  pro- 
visions of  the  law  are  as  follows : 

( 1 )  A  five-mill  tax  for  both  the  immediate  and  prospective 
needs  of  the  schools,  which  will  insure  a  sum  under  which  the 
development  of  the  city  system  will  be  rapid  and  effective. 

(2)  The  minimizing  of  the  powers  of  the  sectional  boards 
and  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  influence  of  the  local  ward 
heeler  and  the  politician.  The  retention  of  these  ward  divisions 
was  a  concession  to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  they  will 
undoubtedly  be  abolished  in  the  near  future. 

( 3  )  The  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion at  large  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
While  this  is  logically  unsound  in  that  it  combines  judicial  and 
administrative  functions,  it  is  probably  a  better  plan  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  Philadelphia  than  the  plan  of  election  by  popular 
vote. 

(4)   Reduction  of  the  size  of  the  board  from  42  to  21,  a  step 
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in  the  right  direction,  but  a  still  smaller  board  would  do  better 
service. 

Many  minor  provisions  such  as  the  definite  fixing  of  respon- 
sibility, the  centralizing  of  powers  and  duties,  the  appointment 
of  responsible  heads  of  executive  departments,  etc.,  are  incor- 
porated. The  most  serious  omissions  are  the  failure  to  provide 
a  strict  merit  system  for  the  appointment  and  promotion  of 
teachers,  and  some  indefiniteness  in  regard  to  the  powers  and 
duties  which  surround  the  office  of  superintendent.  Most  of 
these  errors  or  omissions  can  be  remedied  by  the  first  board  of 
education,  provided  a  progressive  and  broad-minded  board  is 
appointed.  The  general  effect  of  the  bill — while  it  may  not 
meet  the  enthusiastic  praise  bestowed  by  one  critic  that  it  places 
the  school  system  of  Philadelphia  fifty  years  in  advance — is  to 
give  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  rational  and  defensible  school 
system  in  line  with  modem  educational  policies,  and  a  basis 
for  a  thoro  and  effective  reorganization. 

In  April,  1905,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act 
reorganizing  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  which  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  radical  effect  on  the  administration  of  school 
affairs  in  that  city.  The  act  is  very  short  and  substitutes  for  the 
present  School  Committee  of  25  a  committee  of  five,  and  be- 
stows upon  the  latter  all  the  powers,  privileges,  duties,  and  obli- 
gations devolving  Upon  the  present  committee.  The  success  of 
this  law  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  personnel  of  the  board. 
If  five  strong  representative  citizens  are  appointed  to  its  mem- 
bership, the  school  affairs  of  the  city  under  the  by-laws  which 
they  will  adopt  will  be  immensely  improved.  If  a  weak  board 
subject  to  outside  influences  is  appointed,  their  latter  condition 
will  be  worse  than  their  first.  The  powers  of  inspectors,  super- 
intendents, and  supervisors  are  not  mentioned  in  the  act,  but 
are  left  to  the  by-laws  to  be  fixed  by  the  new  board  of  education. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  opportunity  awaiting  the  new 
board,  and  probably  in  no  city  in  the  country  is  there  greater 
likelihood  of  a  board  being  appointed  which  will  be  able  to 
meet  it. 

.  The  laws  of  both  Philadelphia  and  Boston  have  certain  re- 
semblances.    Both  are  very  brief ;  both  reduce  materially  the 
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number  of  the  board;  both  leave  to  the  board  the  making  of 
rules  and  by-laws  to  govern  its  own  procedure ;  and  both  leave 
the  board  free  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  all  its  ap- 
pointees. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

It  is  impossible  to  present  by  ordinary  standards  and  statis- 
tics any  measure  of  ethical  or  moral  grow^th.  It  has  no  dis- 
tinct schedule  in  any  curriculum,  but  it  should  form  the  basis  of 
every  curriculum.  Character  building  is  the  real  aim  of  the 
schools  and  the  ultimate  defense  for  the  expenditure  of  millions 
upon  their  maintenance.  The  moral  sense  of  this  country  is 
felt  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  This  has  been  borne  in 
upon  our  consciousness  with  slowly  increasing  and  insistent 
force,  made  headway  against  unwilling  attitudes  of  mind,  and 
is  now  acknowledged  as  a  serious  menace  to  our  social  fabric. 
It  manifests  itself  almost  daily  in  new  and  surprising  forms. 
The  code  of  honor  in  business,  were  it  not  so  full  of  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  public,  would  be  a  diverting  study  in  tan- 
gential ethics.  Practices  are  encouraged  and  methods  tolerated 
which,  not  so  many  years  ago,  would  have  set  their  users  outside 
the  pale  of  business  approval.  The  conscience  of  men  seems 
divided  into  two  parts, — a  positive  and  a  negative — the  former 
controlling  their  social  relations  after  office  hours,  and  the  latter 
in  convenient  use  during  business  hours.  The  methods  of  high 
finance  differ  not  one  whit  from  the  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish 
main,  except  as  the  swing  of  the  broadsword  differs  from  the 
push  of  the  electric  button.  The  misuse  of  fiduciary  funds,  il- 
legal combinations  for  trade  and  transit,  and  clever  evasions  of 
the  spirit  of  the  laws  form  the  bulk  of  the  news  in  our  daily 
papers. 

But  why  multiply  examples  when  the  tendency  is  marked  in 
every  walk  of  life,  and  nowhere  more  distinctly  than  in  the 
youth  and  children  of  the  present  age.  There  is  in  their  minds 
a  flippant  disregard  for  constituted  authority ;  a  lack  of  respect 
for  age  and  superior  wisdom ;  a  weak  appreciation  of  the  de- 
mands of  duty ;  a  tendency  to  follow  pleasure  and  interest  rather 
than  obligation  and  order.     Such  is  the  recognized  condition 
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which  demands  the  earnest  thought  and  action  of  our  leaders  of 
opinion.  The  greatest  sign  of  rehef  for  the  general  situation 
is  that  the  people  are  awake  to  the  conditions  and  are  agitating 
its  remedy.  Out  of  this  are  bound  to  come  a  healthier  life  and 
an  intoleration  of  false  standards.  The  question  for  school- 
men is  how  to  assist  by  the  proper  training  of  the  next  gen- 
eration of  men  of  affairs.  And  I  am  going  to  say,  at  the  risk 
perhaps  of  being  misunderstood,  that  in  my  opinion  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  present  attitude  of  mind  of  children,  as 
indicated  above,  is  due  to  the  theory  that  a  child  must  be  **  in- 
terested "  in  every  phase  of  his  school  work  or  it  is  not  good 
for  him.  Beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  continuing  into 
the  elementary  grades,  we  have  run  a  little  wild  in  the  last 
decade  or  more  in  making  things  easy  for  the  child.  We  have 
coaxed  and  coddled  and  bribed  with  sweetmeats  till  the  child 
has  a  totally  wrong  impression  of  his  relativity  to  his  environ- 
ment. I  yield  to  no  one  in  acknowledging  the  great  work  done 
by  the  kindergarten,  particularly  in  the  crowded  portions  of  our 
great  cities,  and  in  approving  its  purpose,  but  this  does  not  mean 
approval  of  all  its  methods.  They  should  not  be  extended  too 
far  into  the  child's  life,  and  the  elementary  schools  should  be- 
gin to  differentiate  at  once  between  work  and  play.  A  child  has 
a  weak,  imperfect,  illogical  mind  or  he  would  not  be  a  child. 
To  appeal  to  his  reason  and  his  interest  is  to  premise  your  work 
on  negative  quantities.  Prescribe  what  your  reason  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  race  have  proven  good  for  him,  and  see  that  he 
does  his  tasks  thru  love  if  possible,  thru  compulsion  if  necessary. 
If  a  subject  be  thoroly  disciplinary  and  wholly  distasteful,  and 
a  child  does  it,  it  is  good  for  the  child.  And  above  all,  let  us  see 
to  it  that  we  instill  into  the  child  by  leading  him  to  conquer  dif- 
ficulties, and  to  subordinate  his  desires  to  his  obligations  and  his 
duty,  a  moral  fiber  which  will  carry  him  straight  thru  fire  and 
water  to  his  goal  in  life ;  and  let  us  not  be  responsible  for  turn- 
ing into  the  world  creatures  of  flexible  backbone  who  will  pur- 
sue their  sinuous  way  along  the  lines  of  pleasure,  interest,  and 
least  resistance.  This  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  pursued 
further  in  this  paper,  but  its  proper  solution  will  contribute 
much  to  the  strength  of  our  training  in  morals.    It  is  only  one 
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of  the  factors  in  the  problem,  but  one  which  can  be  eliminated 
by  the  action  of  school  authorities. 

Against  the  material  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  the  non- 
observance  of  moral  obligation,  many  agencies  are  at  work.  As 
said  before,  the  chief  hope  is  the  fact  that  the  people  are  awake 
to  the  conditions.  A  recognized  evil  is  more  easily  fought  than 
one  which  works  unseen  and  unappreciated.  The  work  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association  has  been  rational  and  progress- 
ive, and  its  chief  value  is  that  it  has  been  proved  to  be  an  agency 
thru  which  the  exemplary  but  scattered  efforts  of  a  score  of 
societies  and  bodies  are  given  a  unity  and  an  organization  which 
is  accomplishing  great  results.  The  work  of  the  Society  should 
have  the  earnest  support  of  every  schoolman,  for  it  means  con- 
certed effort  and  strategic  disposition  of  force.  The  introduc- 
tion of  educational  methods  in  the  Sunday  schools  has  been 
remarkable  in  its  effects.  As  one  writer  states,  "  More  has  been 
done  since  February,  1903,  to  put  the  Sunday  school  on  an 
educational  basis  than  during  the  score  of  years  immediately 
preceding."  The  promotion  of  intelligent  Bible  study  has  been 
the  sole  object  of  one  Society;  and  the  fact  is  being  recognized 
among  our  colleges  that  a  man  to  be  educated  must  have  as 
thoro  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  laws,  literature,  and  customs, 
as  of  the  Greek  and  Roman.  It  is  not  so  much  of  a  disgrace 
for  a  college  student  to  be  caught  reading  the  Bible  as  it  was 
in  my  day.  The  output  of  literature  on  this  subject  during  the 
year  is  noteworthy,  and  an  examination  of  its  titles  found  in 
the  bibliography  of  education  published  in  the  Educational 
Review  of  June  demonstrates  the  hold  which  the  subject  has 
upon  the  public  and  the  methods  which  will  be  used  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE  ATHLETICS 

Closely  allied  to  this  subject  is  the  whole  vexed  question  of 
school  and  college  athletics,  and  the  influence  of  the  age  is  seen 
in  the  taint  of  professionalism  which  creeps  into  our  student 
spyorts  in  spite  of  severe  rules  governing  eligibility.  The  taint 
will  continue  until  it  is  thoroly  ground  into  our  students,  yes 
and  even  into  the  faculty  and  alumni  advisory  councils,  that  in- 
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tercollegiate  games  should  be  played  for  sportsmanship  and  not 
for  victory;  and  that  it  is  just  as  much  a  credit  to  lose  as  to  win, 
provided  you  play  a  square  game.  Heroic  efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years  to  draw  up  iron-clad  rules  carrying 
severe  penalties,  but  the  spirit  of  the  old  cry  which  used  to  gov- 
ern the  ethics  of  sport  in  at  least  a  half-dozen  institutions  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  of  '*  anything  to  beat  Yale  "  can  only  be 
eliminated  when  college  pride  and  spirit  prefer  an  honest  defeat 
to  a  questionable  victory. 

DEPARTMENTAL  TEACHING  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

The  departmental  plan  of  teaching,  introduced  into  over  1 30 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  during  the 
last  year,  has  attracted  wide  attention  as  the  most  comprehen- 
sive attempt  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  public  schools.  It  has 
been  permitted  at  the  option  of  the  teachers  in  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago, and  individual  trials  have  been  made  in  other  places.  It 
has  been  tried  for  two  years  in  the  city  of  Albany  and  the  weight 
of  opinion  is  favorable  towards  it,  altho  two  years  more  of  trial 
are  deemed  necessary  to  give  a  sufficient  basis  for  comparison. 
An  inquiry  among  the  departmental  teachers  and  the  depart- 
mental pupils  in  the  City  of  New  York  resulted  in  an  almost 
unanimous  opinion  in  favor  of  the  plan.  Its  success  is  de- 
pendent, of  course,  on  a  large  and  thoroly  organized  corps  of 
teachers,  and  it  must  therefore  be  confined  to  the  larger  cities. 
But  where  it  can  be  introduced  and  be  administered  effectively, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 
There  is  no  more  logic  in  a  teacher's  teaching  all  kinds  of  sub- 
jects than  in  a  lawyer's  practicing  all  kinds  of  law  or  a  doctor's 
attempting  to  treat  all  classes  of  diseases.  The  age  of  the  jack- 
of-all-trades  has  passed  in  our  professions  and  vocations.  Why 
continue  it  in  the  one  profession  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
others  ? 

A  careful  inquiry  into  the  results  of  this  method  of  teaching 
was  recently  instituted  by  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  and  some  of  the  most 
noted  advantages  claimed  from  an  educational  standjx^int  are  as 
follows : 

(i)   Expert  teaching;  the  child  is  always  under  the  control 
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of  the  teacher  who  is  best  quaHfied  to  teach  any  given  subject. 
The  teacher  herself  becomes  highly  proficient  in  the  science  of 
the  branch,  as  well  as  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it. 

(2)  Improved  discipline. 

(3)  Possibilities  of  more  complete  equipment  in  the  way  of 
special  apparatus  for  the  most  effective  teaching. 

(4)  Better  distribution  of  time  and  continuity  of  work. 

(5)  Placing  the  responsibility  directly  upon  the  teacher  for 
the  advancement  of  the  class  in  each  subject  of  the  grade. 

(6)  Economy  of  supervision,  economy  of  time  and  equip- 
ment. 

(7)  The  promotion  of  individuality  thru  placing  greater  re- 
sponsibility upon  each  child  and  increasing  his  opportunities. 

(8)  Much  greater  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the 
scholar  when  presented  by  an  expert  teacher. 

(9)  It  is  a  step  towards  the  individual  development  of  the 
pupil  which  in  the  present  day  of  routine  class  machinery  is 
much  to  be  desired. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIES 

I  choose  this  term  because  the  term  industrial  training  is  in- 
variably associated  in  the  public  mind  with  manual  training, 
which  is  not  all  of  what  is  meant.  Education  which  trains  for 
the  work  of  the  world,  whether  it  be  the  arts,  the  trades,  agri- 
culture, mining,  or  commerce,  is  the  subject  which  is  engrossing 
more  of  public  attention  than  any  other  in  the  educational  field. 
The  business  and  commercial  world  is  asking  in  all  seriousness 
if  we  cannot  send  out  young  men  and  women  somewhat  better 
fitted  for  business  conditions.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
training  of  those  who  are  to  enter  the  professional  ''nd  technical 
fields,  but  for  the  workers  in  the  varied  industries  there  is  doubt. 
Social  life  in  this  country  has  grown  from  simple  needs  to  the 
com.plexity  of  the  highest  modern  civilization  with  all  the  en- 
tailed obligations.  Our  education  has  grown  and  expanded 
with  it.  When  the  applications  of  steam  and  electricity  from 
1830  to  i860  revolutionized  the  entire  social  structure,  our 
education  changed  its  form  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it.  A 
revolution  in  industrial  methods  is  going  on  to-day  almost  as 
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marked,  and  our  educational  machinery  must  be  remodeled  suf- 
ficiently to  meet  it.  Stripped  of  all  verbiage  our  country  is  get- 
ting too  large,  and  our  needs  too  complex,  to  train  all  children 
just  alike.  But  the  traditions  and  spirit  of  our  country  will  not 
for  a  moment  sanction  the  establishment,  as  in  Europe,  of  two 
systems  of  instruction, — one  industrial  and  one  cultural;  one 
for  working  classes  and  one  for  governing  classes.  Our  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  forced  to  be  a  combination  course ;  the 
same  for  all  children  in  earlier  years,  with  all  which  that  implies 
of  hope  and  opportunity,  containing  enough  manual  training  to 
benefit  all,  and  an  option  in  the  higher  years  to  afford  the  special 
training  desired  for  the  work  of  life.  How  to  adjust  our  ma- 
chinery to  the  demands  and  the  conditions,  the  kind  and  the 
extent  of  schools  to  be  instituted  to  meet  the  requirements,  are 
our  greatest  problems  to-day.  The  progress  of  the  country 
under  this  heading  is  more  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  idea 
and  the  means  taken  to  meet  it  than  otherwise.  A  catalog  ex- 
tensive and  striking  could  be  made  of  the  commercial  and  man- 
ual-training high  schools  established,  the  shop-work  and  practice 
courses  introduced  in  the  grades,  the  technical  and  trades 
schools  instituted,  and  the  departments  of  commerce  organized 
in  the  universities ;  but  it  would  be  only  cumulative  evidence  of 
the  feeling  abroad  in  the  land.  At  the  convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  last  week  the  entire  program 
of  two  days  was  given  to  an  intensive  consideration  of  this  topic 
and  the  ablest  experts  in  the  country  addressed  the  meetings. 
Out  of  this  agitation  will  come  an  adjustment  satisfactory  to 
our  commercial  and  industrial  development,  and  in  harmony 
with  our  laws  and  traditions. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  growth  of  high  schools  has  been  greater  in  the  last  two 
years  than  during  any  similar  period  since  1895.  Four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  schools  have  been  established  and  the  increase 
of  students  in  attendance  aggregate?  43,595-  Secondary 
education  has  seemed  to  recede  from  its  two  extreme  positions 
and  approach  a  more  common  ground.  The  former  general 
and  scholastic  courses  have  been  made  more  practical,  and  the 
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practical  courses  that  have  heretofore  been  somewhat  narrow 
are  being  broadened  by  the  introduction  of  cultural  subjects. 
Manual-training  high  schools  are  being  looked  upon  less  as 
trade  schools  and  more  as  a  liberal-education  process.  An  ex- 
ception to  this,  and  an  experiment  which  involves  to  the  extreme 
the  parental  control  of  the  state,  is  the  recent  establishment  of 
the  Girls'  Technical  Training  School  in  New  York  on  the  East 
side.  It  is  designed  to  supplement  the  grammar-school  grades 
by  three  years  of  instruction  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping,  domestic  science,  etc.,  so  that  its  graduates 
may  at  once  find  profitable  employment  in  our  shops.  English, 
mathematics,  geography,  and  United  States  history,  some 
science,  and  a  modern  language,  or  science  option,  are  the  other 
studies.  It  is  the  first  approach  in  this  country  at  public  ex- 
pense to  the  ecoles  primaires  superieures  of  France,  and  while 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  great  practical  value  to  a  municipality 
like  New  York,  its  effect  upon  the  educational  policy  of  the 
United  States  will  make  it  an  object  of  close  observation  and 
interest. 

The  two-  and  three-year  courses  in  commercial  studies  are 
being  rapidly  discontinued,  and  the  four-year  commercial  course 
recommended  by  the  committee  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Education  of  this  Association  in  1903  has  met  with  general 
favor,  and  many  commercial  high  schools  have  been  established 
with  this  course  as  a  basis. 

The  Minnesota  Agricultural  High  School  has  for  its  purpose 
to  train  students  to  become  useful  citizens  as  well  as  good 
farmers  and  housewives.  The  account  of  its  development  con- 
tained in  Appendix  B  and  C  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Education  in  Rural  Schools,  is  worth  careful  study, 
as  the  co-ordination  of  the  rural  school,  agricultural  high 
school,  and  agricultural  college  undertaken  by  the  State  of 
Minnesota  is  pioneer  work  and  is  attracting  wide  attention. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS 

The  consolidation  of  country  schools  is  growing  in  popular 
favor,  and  perhaps  has  no  place  in  this  paper  other  than  to  re- 
port progress,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  previously  discussed.  But 
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the  recent  movement  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of  agricul- 
ture in  rural  schools  is  a  strong  additional  argument  in  its  favor. 
The  larger  the  school,  the  better  the  equipment  for  teaching 
agriculture;  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  greater  the  chance 
of  securing  a  teacher  who  is  fitted  to  give  instruction.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  in  Rural  Schools 
and  Communities  has  just  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  and  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  docu- 
ment. The  general  conclusions  of  the  Committee  are  summed 
up  in  twelve  findings,  unanswerable  in  argument  and  conclusive 
in  their  reasons.  I  shall  not  give  even  a  summary  of  these  find- 
ings, as  the  entire  report  is  on  for  discussion  at  this  meeting. 
The  report  should  be  studied  thoroly,  however,  as  the  first  com- 
prehensive document  on  a  phase  of  education  which  promises 
great  results,  not  only  in  the  development  of  agricultural  wealth, 
but  also  in  holding  young  men  to  the  occupancy  of  farms. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

The  last  two  years  have  seen  a  remarkable  growth  in  the 
educational  activities  of  the  Southern  States.  A  continuous 
educational  campaign  has  been  prosecuted  vigorously  in  nearly 
every  Southern  State.  This  campaign  has  been  participated  in 
not  only  by  leading  educators  but  also  by  prominent  political 
leaders,  and  the  appeal  to  the  people  for  an  increase  in 
school  taxes,  the  consolidation  of  school  districts,  and  for  gen- 
eral educational  improvement,  has  borne  fruit  rapidly.  The 
Southern  Education  Board  and  the  General  Education  Board 
have  co-operated  cordially  and  effectively  with  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  various  States,  and  their  stimulating  assist- 
ance has  been  appreciated  by  teachers  and  school  officials.  The 
organization  of  these  Boards  has  been  fully  treated  in  the  re- 
port preceding  this  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat  it.  The 
Boards  came  at  a  time  when  public  sentiment  was  ripe  for  such 
a  campaign  as  has  been  waged.  College  and  University  men 
have  been  foremost  in  their  participation  and  the  public  press 
has  lent  most  valuable  aid.  School  improvement  clubs  and 
associations  have  been  formed  thruout  the  South,  and  edu- 
cation has  become  a  rallying  cry  in  political  campaigns.     The 
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determination  of  the  South  to  educate  all  of  its  people,  and 
its  decision,  in  spite  of  poverty  and  other  handicapping  con- 
ditions, to  do  this  as  a  business  proposition  and  to  do  it  at 
once  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  occurrences  of  recent  years. 
While  for  a  long  time  the  urban  population  of  the  South  has 
had  good  public-school  facilities,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Southern 
States  is  rural.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  improvement  of  rural  school 
facilities  that  this  educational  campaign  has  been  v^aged,  and 
the  unparalleled  growth  in  public  sentiment,  showing  that  the 
movement  has  the  thoro  support  of  the  people,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  gratifying  educational  facts  of  our  time. 

The  time-honored  Peabody  Fund,  established  in  1867,  is 
about  to  disappear  as  a  distinct  factor  in  Southern  education, 
the  trustees  having  determined  to  relinquish  the  trust,  only 
the  interest  of  which  has  been  used  heretofore,  and  dispose 
directly  of  the  funds,  amounting  to  about  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  One  million  dollars  is  to  be  given  to  the  Peabody 
Normal  College  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  disposition  of  the 
remainder  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

The  gift  of  ten  million  dollars  to  the  General  Education 
Board  made  last  week  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  puts  the  work 
of  that  Board  upon  a  solid  basis  for  a  century  to  come  and 
establishes  a  reserve  force  in  the  field  of  education  which  may 
be  thrown  at  will  to  strengthen  any  weak  point  in  the  line, 
North,  South,  East,  or  West. 

teachers'  pensions  and  Carnegie's  gift 

The  question  of  pensioning  teachers  on  the  theory  that  they 
are  members  in  long  and  honorable  standing  of  the  civil  service 
of  the  state  and  should  receive  grateful  recognition  upon  retire- 
ment has  been  greatly  strengthened  in  principle  by  the  almost 
universal  satisfaction  over  the  recent  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie of  ten  million  dollars  for  the  pensioning  of  college  pro- 
fessors who  have  retired  from  work  on  account  of  old  age  or 
disability.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  know  the  plans  for  distributing 
the  benefits  of  this  fund  or  to  ascertain  its  limitations,  inasmuch 
as  the  board  of  control  has  but  recently  been  appointed.    But  if 
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this  principle  is  sound  in  its  application  to  colleges,  it  is  equally 
sound  as  applied  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  it 
may  pave  the  way  to  a  o-eneral  agitation  of  the  subject  and 
acceptance  of  the  idea. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  on  salaries,  tenure,  and  pensions,  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body  at  this  meeting,  states  that  hardly  a 
beginning  has  as  yet  been  made  in  the  United  States  towards 
creating  a  system  of  pensions  for  teachers.  In  making  this 
statement  the  committee  emphasizes  the  distinction  between  a 
pension  system  properly  so-called  and  the  various  schemes  of 
mutual  aid,  retirement  funds,  or  old-age  stipends  that  have  been 
organized  and  are  maintained  primarily  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves and  at  their  ow-n  expense.  The  United  States  seems  to 
have  fallen  behind  other  nations  in  this  respect,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Belgium  have  more  satisfactory  laws  pro- 
viding for  pensions  to  retired  teachers.  The  report  states  that 
there  is  no  commonwealth  in  the  United  States  in  which  public- 
school  teachers  in  all  cities  and  counties  are  by  provision  of  law 
pensioned  upon  retirement  out  of  public  funds.  Local  author- 
ities have  taken  some  notice  of  the  subject  within  the  last  few 
years,  but  with  the  exception  of  New  York,  Detroit,  and  San 
Francisco,  no  municipality  can  be  said  to  have  a  public  pension 
system.  The  provisions  in  all  other  cities  are  based  upon  the  in- 
surance plan  of  deductions  from  teachers'  salaries.  The  law 
creating  a  retirement  fund  in  Greater  New  York,  the  sources 
of  which  fund  are  the  moneys  forfeited  or  withheld  for  absence 
from  duty,  the  moneys  received  from  donations,  legacies,  and 
gifts,  and  five  per  cent,  annually  of  all  excise  moneys,  was 
amended  by  the  legislature  of  1905  so  as  to  exempt  from  levy 
and  sale  by  virtue  of  an  execution  all  pensions  or  annuities  pay- 
able out  of  the  public-school  teachers'  retirement  fund. 

The  new  school  codes  of  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  both  recognize 
the  insurance  principle  in  the  creation  of  retirement  funds. 
This  question  is  one  which  will  be  much  before  the  public  dur- 
ing the  next  decade,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  of  this 
association  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  facts  and  deductions 
which  it  presents. 
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Correlative  with  this  topic  is  the  tenure  of  office  of  teachers. 
The  principle  should  be  recognized  that  security  of  position 
is  of  fundamental  importance  in  order  to  secure  faithful  and 
efficient  service  from  public-school  teachers.  A  school  force 
which  is  constantly  shifting  or  liable  to  sudden  change  cannot 
produce  the  good  results  obtained  under  a  permanent  tenure. 
There  is  not  the  incentive  for  bright  young  men  and  women  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession  that  would  prevail  were  the  princi- 
ple of  permanency  established.  The  reluctance  of  men  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession  and  the  general  uneasiness  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it  are  largely  due  to  this  fact.  The  advocacy  of 
tenure  of  office  for  all  teachers  during  competency  and  good 
behavior,  after  they  have  first  served  a  satisfactory  probationary 
period,  was  the  basis  of  a  bill  introduced  into  the  New  York 
legislature  last  winter,  but  for  the  passage  of  which  public  opin- 
ion did  not  seem  ripe.  This  is  about  the  state  of  affairs  which 
exists  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  made  public  in  1904  con- 
tains an  investigation  of  the  length  of  service  of  teachers  in 
cities  of  8000  population  or  over,  which  shows  that  in  379  cities 
or  towns  out  of  the  total  of  545  exceeding  this  limit  of  popula- 
tion, 50  per  cent,  of  the  male  teachers  have  been  engaged  less 
than  13  years,  and  53  per  cent,  of  the  female  teachers  less  than 
10  years. 

teachers;'  salaries 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in 
the  matter  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  teachers*  salaries,  tenure,  and  pensions  just  submitted 
to  this  Association  gives  an  abundance  of  figures  and  the  neces- 
sary available  data  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  The 
principle  at  issue  needs  no  discussion  here,  but  the  statement 
can  be  safely  made  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  advance 
the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States,  tho  it  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living  or  to  the  advanced  requirements  for  the  certification  of 
teachers.  Most  of  the  larger  cities  have  adopted  a  fixed  salary 
schedule  providing  for  minimum  and  maximum  salaries  for 
each  position  and  a  regular  yearly  increase.     These  schedules 
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are  as  diverse  as  can  be  imagined,  and  seem  to  be  based  rather 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  local  authorities  than  upon  either  the 
size  of  the  city  or  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  in  that 
community.  The  variation  in  the  salaries  of  similar  positions 
in  cities  of  the  same  relative  size  is  sometimes  startling  in  the 
extreme.  In  some  cases  the  difference  is  due  to  the  personality 
of  the  occupant  of  the  position,  but  in  most  cases  to  the  variable 
quantity  known  as  boards  of  education.  Minimum  salary  laws, 
correct  in  principle  and  indicative  of  a  desire  to  deal  justly  with 
the  situation,  have  recently  been  passed  in  Indiana,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  deductions  and  inferences  from  this  interesting  report 
would  fill  a  volume,  but  can  have  no  further  place  in  the  resume  I 
have  attempted.  The  chief  sign  of  progress  is  the  general  favor 
with  which  the  attempt  to  improve  the  salaries  of  teachers  has 
been  received  by  the  people  in  general.  The  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  it  saves  money  to  the  public  to  pay  for  expert 
service  will  do  more  to  further  the  progress  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  this  country  than  any  other  one  item.  One  of  the  keen 
observers  accompanying  the  Mosely  Commission  stated  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  spend  a  marvelous  amount  of 
money  on  their  public  schools,  but  that  the  salaries  of  teachers 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  service  the  country  desires  or  should 
have;  that  the  money  lavished  on  the  schools  goes  to  buildings 
or  equipment  which  are  on  a  much  more  generous  scale  than  in 
England,  but  that  the  teachers — the  living  force  of  the  schools 
— are  kept  short. 

The  raising  of  the  Harvard  endowment  fund  to  yield  an  an- 
nual income  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  to 
the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  is  a  notable  event 
of  the  year  and  indicates  the  general  feeling  on  the  question. 
Similar  funds  are  now  being  raised  by  the  alumni  of  other  col- 
leges. 

THE  BACCALAUREATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

The  last  two  years  have  seen  the  adoption  of  many  experi- 
ments— I  use  the  word  rather  advisedly — in  the  direction  of  a 
shorter  combined  baccalaureate  and  professional  course.    In  the 
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face  of  the  increasing  demands  of  the  professional  schools,  and 
with  opportunity  for  almost  unlimited  laboratory  research,  this 
shortening-  has  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  college  course. 
The  policy  of  Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Chicago  has 
been  in  this  direction.  The  last  revision  of  the  curriculum  of 
Columbia,  voted  in  January,  1905,  to  take  effect  next  Septem- 
ber, is  the  most  radical  step  thus  far  adopted,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  defensible.  It  has  the  merit  of  entire  frankness, 
and  of  logical  reasoning,  even  if  v^e  don't  agree  with  all  the 
premises.  The  requirements  for  graduation  are  124  points, 
each  point  meaning  satisfactory  completion  of  work  requiring 
attendance  one  hour  a  week  for  a  half  year.  After  a  student 
has  obtained  y2  points  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  up  work  for  the 
remaining  points  in  any  of  the  professional  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity except  law,  which  requires  94  points.  A  brilliant  stu- 
dent can  make  y2  points  in  two  years.  The  average  student  will 
make  60  points.  It  becomes  possible,  therefore,  by  hard,  per- 
sistent, and  thoro  work,  to  win  the  two  degrees  in  six  years ;  it 
is  quite  possible  to  do  it  in  six  and  one-half  years ;  and  not  dif- 
ficult to  do  it  in  seven  years.  The  student  may  make  up  his 
mind  at  the  end  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  years  whether  he  will 
pursue  the  college  course  for  the  full  four  years,  or  whether  he 
will  take  advantage  of  the  shortened  time  to  gain  his  profes- 
sional degree. 

The  other  changes  which  accompany  this  scheme  are  the 
adoption  of  semi-annual  admissions  and  graduations  which 
come  from  making  the  half  year  the  unit  of  credit,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  B.  S., 
which  does  not  require  Latin;  a  regulation  preventing  those 
whose  work  is  consistently  poor  in  all  courses  from  receiving  a 
•degree,  and  a  further  regulation  to  prevent  browsing  about  the 
course  which  prescribes  that  at  least  nine  points  must  be  under 
some  one  department.  Quoting  from  a  resume  of  the  new  pro- 
gram by  Professor  Thomas,  "  the  expectation  is  that  the  new 
program  of  studies  will  prove  especially  attractive  to  students 
who  may  wish  to  obtain  a  college  education  before  entering  one 
of  the  schools  of  technology  or  applied  science.  .  .  .  To 
avoid  duplication  the  college  should  gradually  gather  into  its 
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jurisdiction  all  those  fundamental  disciplines  which  axe  at  once 
important  in  general  education  and  necessary  for  particular 
lines  of  professional  study.  The  professional  schools  will  then 
be  able  to  confine  themselves  more  closely  than  now  to  strictly 
professional  instruction." 

This  program  will  undoubtedly  be  watched  with  great  in- 
terest and  will  be  the  basis  of  many  discussions  and  conclusions. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  efforts  have  been  made  the  past  year  to  establish 
a  medical  elective  course  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  arts  col- 
leges of  the  State  which  will  be  accepted  by  medical  schools  as 
an  equivalent  of  one  year  of  medicine.  It  has  progressed  to 
the  point  of  outlining  the  course,  an  expressed  willingness  on 
the  part  of  several  colleges  to  adopt  it,  and  of  two  medical 
schools  to  accept  it.  This  arrangement  will  earn  the  baccalau- 
reate and  medical  degree  in  seven  years. 

There  has,  however,  been  noticeable  during  the  last  two  years 
a  strong  reaction  against  the  tendency  to  shorten  the  college 
course,  and  from  the  papers  and  discussions  which  have  been 
contributed  during  this  period  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been 
a  return  to  the  distinct  work  of  the  American  college  as  such. 
This  is  accentuated,  and  the  work  of  the  small  college  strength- 
ened by  Mr.  Carnegie's  recent  statements  concerning  contem- 
plated action,  and  the  gifts  of  D.  K.  Pearsons  to  numerous  small 
colleges  in  the  West.  President  Hadley  in  his  article  in  the 
Cefitury  Magazine  for  April,  1905,  puts  the  matter  in  an  un- 
answerable form  which  should  be  studied  by  everyone  in- 
terested in  this  phase  of  our  educational  life.  This  article, 
which  is  based  upon  the  statement  of  a  French  scholar  that  the 
bachelor's  degree  is  a  social  rather  than  a  pedagogical  institu- 
tion, and  in  which  he  demonstrates  that  the  college  course  is 
valued  not  solely  or  primarily  for  its  studies  but  rather  for  its 
associations,  concludes  as  follows : 

"  Time  alone  can  show  whether  the  idea  of  allowing  a  student 
to  develop  his  professional  activity  at  as  early  a  period  as  pos- 
sible, but  postponing  to  as  late  a  period  as  possible  the  narrow- 
ing of  his  sympathies  and  the  lessening  of  his  points  of  contact 
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with  men  outside  of  his  profession,  is  a  practical  or  an  im- 
practicable one. 

''  While  we  are  waiting  for  this  question  to  be  decided,  we 
shall  probably  see  two  sets  of  experiments  going  on  in  different 
universities.  In  those  which  are  connected  with  our  large  cities 
where  the  work  of  the  professional  school  counts  for  more  and 
the  life  of  the  college  for  less,  we  are  likely  to  see  a  tendency 
to  shorten  the  college  course — a  tendency  to  make  a  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  studies  of  that  course  and  the  pro- 
fessional studies  which  are  to  follow  it,  and  to  disregard  or 
undervalue  the  social  adjuncts  which  a  college  course  carries 
with  it.  In  smaller  places  and  among  institutions  which  have 
a  more  distinctly  collegiate  atmosphere,  we  may  expect  to  find 
these  tendencies  reversed, — to  see  an  effort  to  maintain  the  col- 
lege course  in  its  integrity  and  include  within  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  preparation  for  the  actual  work  of  life, — in  the  belief 
that  the  gain  to  American  institutions  and  American  citizenship 
resulting  from  the  contact  of  different  types  of  men  with  one 
another  will  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  tendency  of  such 
a  college  to  disintegration  and  valuable  enough  to  compensate 
for  any  difficulties  and  losses  which  the  prosecution  of  such  a 
plan  involves." 

Prophecies  are  presumably  out  of  order,  but  there  are  in- 
dications that  undergraduate  work  will  eventually  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  distinctive  university  courses,  and  all  work 
preparatory  thereto  left  to  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

ENTRANCE  TO  THE  PROFESSIONS 

Material  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  years  in 
establishing  legal  provisions  in  the  various  States  guarding  the 
entrance  to  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  veter- 
inary surgery,  nurse-training,  and  public  accounting.  The 
necessity  of  maintaining  relatively  uniform  standards  in  the  va- 
rious States  is  now  recognized  sufficiently  to  induce  legislative 
action.  The  State  of  New  York  leads  in  her  elaborate  code 
governing  all  of  these  professions,  and  the  laws  of  other  States 
are  usually  based  upon  the  New  York  statutes.  The  Southern 
and  far  Western  States  are  still  slow  to  act. 
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In  law,  the  State  of  Missouri  has  established  a  State  board 
of  examiners  and  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  a  gram- 
mar-school course. 

In  medicine,  reciprocity  provisions  for  indorsing  other  State 
licenses  have  been  passed  in  Georgia,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Wy- 
oming. Medical  acts  have  been  revised  in  South  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

In  dentistry.  State  boards  of  examiners  have  been  created  by 
Kentucky  and  Wyoming;  Mississippi  requires  high-school 
education  or  its  equivalent  as  a  preliminary  to  the  examination. 

In  pharmacy,  New  York  has  made  eight  years  in  elementary 
-schools  and  one  year  in  high  school  a  prerequisite  to  entering 
a  school  of  pharmacy.  Pennsylvania  has  become  the  second 
State  requiring  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  pharmacy  school  for 
admission  to  licensing  examinations. 

In  veterinary  medicine,  Maine  and  Missouri  have  established 
State  boards  of  examiners,  and  New  York  has  raised  the  en- 
trance requirement  of  veterinary  colleges  to  a  four-year  high- 
school  course,  or  its  equivalent,  placing  this  profession  on  a  par 
with  medicine  and  dentistry. 

In  nurse-training,  Maryland  has  created  a  State  board  of  ex- 
aminers, and  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school  course  and 
diploma  from  a  training-school  is  required  for  registration. 

UNIVERSITY    SUMMER    SCHOOLS 

The  last  two  years  seem  to  have  marked  perceptibly  the  pass- 
ing of  the  summer  school  of  methods  and  the  growth  in  public 
favor  of  the  university  summer  school.  This  is  a  distinct  step 
in  advance,  inasmuch  as  it  substitutes  for  the  spasmodic  efforts 
of  diverse  agencies,  a  regular  curriculum  maintained  by  a  re- 
sponsible organization.  The  growth  of  the  university  summer 
schools  is  phenomenal  and  teachers  are  patronizing  them  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  A  number  of  cities  have  made  it  a  financial 
or  professional  advantage  to  the  teachers  who  attend  univer- 
•sity  summer  schools.  Several  cities  give  specific  advances  in 
•salary  to  the  teacher  who  brings  a  certificate  of  achievement; 
others  allow  several  points  toward  professional  examinations 
for  the  winning  of  similar  credentials. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY^  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  OUR  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM 

*     The  public  library  as  an  educational  force  is  beginnirfg  to  be 
much  more  thoroly  understood  and  used.     If  civilization  is  to 
advance  and  free  institutions  be  insured,  there  must  be  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  people  and  due  regard  paid  to  the  con- 
stant improvement  of  the  individual.    The  school  does  not  hold 
the  child  any  great  length  of  time.     The  average  term  of  in- 
struction per  pupil  for  the  whole  country  is  now  about  5.17 
years,  and  an  additional  means  of  instruction  must  be  provided 
at  public  expense.      When  school  days  are  over  there  is  no 
agency  but  the  public  library  to  efficiently  take  the  place,  and  for 
busy  men  and  women  it  is  the  only  opportunity  for  larger  infor- 
mation and  for  self-education,  which  is  in  reality  the  broadest 
and  best  education.     The  highest  civilization  is  that  which  lives 
together  in  mutual  helpfulness.     It  means  to  each  citizen  a 
source  of  help,  comfort,  and  protection,  each  giving  according 
to  his  power  and  each  acquiring  according  to  his  deserts.     An 
ignorant  and  unenlightened  people  cannot  live  such  a  life  as 
this.     Small  men  and  women  cannot  enter  into  it.     There  must 
be  breadth  of  horizon  and  largeness  of  outlook,  grounded  in 
information,  intelligence,  and  character.     The  common  school 
has  thrown  wide  the  door  of  opportunity,  and  its  work  must 
be  carried  to  completion  by  the  public  library.     That  this  is 
realized  by  the  public  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  remarkable 
increase  of  public  libraries  and  the  growth  and  extension  of  its 
principles.     Five  hundred  and  six  library  gifts  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  May  31,   1904,  the  latest  figures 
available,  are  reported  at  $6,103,137,  of  which  nearly  one- 
fourth  was  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie.     He  has  given  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  nearly  forty  millions  of  dollars  to  establish 
1350  libraries.     The  appropriation  for  the  City  of  New  York 
for  current  library  expenses  for  the  year  1905  was  $634,393. 
The  free  circulation  of  books  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  1904 
was  6,339,190,  and  for  the  State  of  New  York  a  grand  total  of 
11,347,802.     Accurate  statistics  are  not  available  from  other 
portions  of  the  country,  but  in  twenty-three  States  there  are 
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State  library  commissions,  or  departments,  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  public  libraries  and  to  assist  them  in  main- 
taining high  standards  of  usefulness.  The  number  of  free 
libraries  is  rapidly  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and,  in  the 
light  of  its  supplementary  function  to  the  public-school,  library 
growth  is  one  of  the  brightest  signs  of  the  times. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Special  education — a  term  which  I  have  never  liked,  seem- 
ingly coined  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  "  defective  *'  and 
which  has  always  to  be  defined  as  education  applying  to  chil- 
dren defective  in  some  measure — has  m.ade  a  wonderful  ad- 
vance during  the  last  two  years,  particularly  in  two  ways: 
First,  a  growing  appreciation  and  practical  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  provide  free  education  for  children  defective  in  any 
respect  as  for  those  who  are  normal ;  this  is  evidenced  by  in- 
creased interest  and  increased  appropriations  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools  for  special  instruction.     Second,  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  manual-training  courses  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind  and  feeble-minded  children,  whereby 
they  are  not  only  trained  to  be  mentally  more  alert,  but  often 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  trade  which  will  support  them  during 
life.     In  connection  with  the  Ohio  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  there  has  recently  been  established  a  custodial  farm  of 
sufficient  acreage  to  give  employment  to  the  adult   feeble- 
minded of  the  State  in  such  a  way  that  the  sexes  are  entirely 
separated,  not  only  from  each  other  but  from  society  at  large. 
In  the  courses  of  study  for  the  blind  there  has  been  introduced 
a  great  amount  of  nature-study,  by  which  the  sense-perception 
is  being  greatly  increased  and  a  knowledge  of  the  outer  world 
more  closely  brought  to  the  mental  sight  of  the  child.     At  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  there  was  on  exhibition  a  group  of  358 
specimens  of  insects  gathered,  classified,  and  mounted  by  blind 
pupils,  the  only  aid  given  being  that  which  was  rendered  by 
ordinary  children  in  catching  the  specimens.    If  this  increased 
study  in  nature-work  will  aid  to  cultivate  in  the  blind  a  habit 
of  exact  thought  in  the  place  of  the  irregular  emotions  which 
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have  hitherto  characterized  this  class  of  children,  it  will  be  a 
distinct  step  in  advance. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
New  Orleans,  in  May,  1903,  asking  that  measures  be  taken  by 
boards  of  health,  boards  of  education,  and  school  authorities 
and,  if  possible,  legislation  be  secured  looking  toward  an  ex- 
amination of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  school  children,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  and  over  twenty  State 
medical  associations.  In  about  thirty  cities  of  the  country 
formal  tests  of  the  sight  and  hearing  are  maintained  by  official 
medical  inspectors,  and  in  a  number  of  municipalities  medical 
inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  public-school  authorities  to  test 
not  only  the  sight  and  hearing  but  other  organs  of  the  body. 
This  guardianship  of  the  health  of  children  is  producing  re- 
markably good  results. 

In  many  of  our  cities  also  special  classes  are  formed  for  the 
training  of  children,  more  or  less  abnormal,  who  with  proper 
care  can  make  greater  intellectual  advance.  These  classes  are 
always  small  and  in  charge  of  a  teacher  specially  fitted  for  the 
delicate  work. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  AND  JUVENILE  COURTS 

The  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  carrying  on 
the  affairs  of  the  state  for  the  education  of  the  young  is  in- 
creasing. There  is  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  child's  rights 
to  an  education  and  an  insistence  upon  parents  sending,  chil- 
dren to  school  up  to  the  full  age  limit.  The  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws  have  been  amended  in  many  States  with  this  end  in 
view.  Children's  courts  have  been  established  in  many  cities 
and  truants  and  incorrigibles  carefully  supervised  and  placed 
where  they  can  secure  a  good  elementary  education.  Notable 
juvenile  courts  are  those  conducted  by  Judge  Lindsay  of  Den- 
ver, Judge  Tuthill  of  Chicago,  ^nd  Judge  Stubbs  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   EDUCATION 

The  measures  for  adapting  the  public-school  system  to  the 
varied  conditions  of  a  great  urban  population  are  significant 
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features  of  our  social  and  economic  progress.  Various  forms 
of  continuation  schools  for  those  who  are  employed  during 
the  day  are  being  established  in  all  the  large  industrial  cities. 
The  educational  centers  for  working  people  in  Boston,  the 
evening  School  of  Trades  in  Springfield,  and  the  great  number 
of  evening  schools  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  are 
instances  in  point.  These  schools  teach  a  range  of  subjects 
almost  as  wide  as  the  day  schools,  tho  leaning  strongly  to  the 
practical.  The  attendance  of  recently  arrived  immigrants  at 
these  schools  is  noticeable  and  significant.  The  use  of  the 
public  schoolhouses  in  the  evenings  as  social  centers,  for 
popular  lectures,  for  parents'  meetings,  and  for  study  clubs, 
begun  in  the  larger  cities,  is  rapidly  being  adopted  in  smaller 
cities  and  industrial  towns,  and  brings  a  double  return  to  the 
community  for  the  investment  in  educational  equipment. 

The  humane  as  well  as  educational  principle  involved  in 
maintaining  vacation  schools  in  crowded  cities  where  children 
can  find  recreation  as  well  as  instruction  in  manual  training, 
gymnastics,  and  athletics  is  reclaiming  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  from  street  life  and  turning  gangs  of  embryo  toughs  into 
normal  trained  men  and  women.  The  public-school  gymna- 
sium and  playground  is  recognized  to  be  as  potent  a  factor  in 
modern  school  training  and  upbuilding  of  character  as  can  be 
employed.  For  this  reason  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of 
the  school  year  just  closing  is  the  appropriation  of  one  million 
dollars  for  the  purchase  and  the  equipment  of  playgrounds  in 
the  tenement  districts  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Three 
liundred  thousand  dollars  was  also  appropriated  for  purchasing 
three  athletic  fields  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  greater  city. 
It  is  money  well  spent.  Nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States 
of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  maintains  vacation 
schools.  The  great  development  in  the  last  five  years  has  been 
due  to  New  York's  action  in  taking  over  the  schools  formerly 
conducted  by  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  its  great  need  has  led  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
Avith  corresponding  vigor. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION 

A  paper  of  this  nature  would  not  be  complete  without  refer- 
ence to  the  educational  exhibits  of  the  Universal  Exposition 
held  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  in  which  exhibit  thirty-three  States 
and  Territories  and  twenty-two  foreign  countries  participated. 
At  the  same  time  there  may  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  this  display 
comes  under  the  head  of  educational  progress.  It  was  rather 
an  objective  summary  of  the  world's  educational  status  at  that 
date,  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  study. 
It  has  already  been  thoroly  discussed  in  the  educational  press 
and  on  educational  platforms,  and  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
orderly  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  prominent  features 
of  the  educational  systems  of  nearly  every  civilized  country 
have  been  thoroly  emphasized.  It  is  too  early  to  assert  that  it 
has  influenced  any  important  movement  and  almost  too  late  to 
again  repeat  that  its  suggestive  influences  have  penetrated,  thru 
the  thousands  of  teachers  who  visited  the  Education  building,  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Unique  in  the  position  of  being 
the  concrete  form  of  the  science,  the  theory  of  which  the  entire 
Exposition  was  designed  to  emphasize,  the  exhibit  stands  as  a 
monument  to  mark  the  recognition  of  the  fact  by  a  new  nation, 
that  education  is  the  practical  basis  of  the  social  and  industrial 
life  of  a  country. 

The  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science    ■ 

The  most  notable  gathering  of  men  of  letters,  arts,  and 
science  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  September,  1904.  It  was  a 
gathering  remarkable  for  its  cosmopolitan  membership,  its  em- 
phasis of  the  fraternity  of  scholarship,  for  the  personnel  of  its 
participants,  and  for  its  magnificent  contribution  to  the  scien- 
tific thought  of  the  world.  The  Congress  was  conceived  in  the 
desire  to  depart  from  the  routine  of  international  gatherings 
common  to  Universal  expositions,  and  was  the  result  of  much 
thought  and  wide  conference  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Exposition.     The  plan  grew  out  of  the  idea  that  the  sub- 
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divisions  and  multiplication  of  specialties  in  science  had  reached 
a  stage  at  which  investigators  and  scholars  might  derive  both 
inspiration  and  profit  thru  a  general  survey  of  the  various  fields 
of  learning,  planned  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  scattered 
sciences  into  closer  mutual  relations.  The  central  purpose  was 
the  unification  of  knowledge,  an  effort  which  seemed  doubly 
appropriate  on  an  occasion  when  the  nations  were  bringing 
together  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  their  arts  and  industries. 
In  these  days  when  mind  is  concentrated  on  atoms,  when  the 
narrow  field  of  the  specialist  is  all  too  wide  for  the  life  work 
of  our  keenest  intellects,  a  discussion  of  the  broader  relations 
of  the  sciences,  their  interdependence  on  each  other,  and  their 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  race  was  felt  to  be  worth  the 
trial.  It  might  lead  to  generalizations,  in  which  this  age  is 
remarkably  deficient. 

The  opening  of  the  Congress  on  September  19  was  fol- 
lowed on  Tuesday  forenoon  by  addresses  on  the  main  divisions 
of  science  and  its  applications,  the  general  theme  being  the 
unification  of  each  of  the  fields  treated.  These  were  followed 
by  two  addresses  on  each  of  the  twenty-four  great  departments 
into  which  knowledge  was  divided.  The  theme  of  one  address 
in  each  case  was  the  fundamental  conceptions  and  methods, 
while  the  other  set  forth  the  progress  during  the  last  century. 
These  addresses  were  delivered  by  Americans,  making  the  work 
of  the  first  two  days  the  contribution  of  American  scholarship. 

On  the  third  day,  with  the  opening  of  the  sections,  the  inter- 
national work  began.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  sections 
were  held  in  the  four  remaining  days  of  the  Congress,  at  each 
of  which  two  papers  were  read, — one  by  a  foreigner,  the  other 
by  an  American, — the  theme  of  one  being  suggested  by  the  re- 
lations of  the  special  branch  treated  to  other  branches;  the 
other  by  its  present  problems. 

A  glance  at  the  personnel  of  the  speakers  proves  conclusively 
that  never  before  have  so  many  leading  exponents  of  various 
learning  or  so  many  leading  scientists  been  brought  together 
for  a  common  purpose.  The  papers,  which  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance by  their  very  high  plane  of  scholarship  showed  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  are  now  being 
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published  in  eight  voluhies  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  of 
Boston,  and  will  embody  a  contribution  to  scientific  literature 
which  will  mark  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  long  after  the  record 
of  its  material  achievements  has  faded  from  the  minds  of  men. 

EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  literature  of  the  profession 
has  broadened  and  deepened  and  some  really  noteworthy  books 
have  been  published  which  indicate  that  within  a  reasonable 
time  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  comparison  with  other  pro- 
fessions. The  bibliographies  published  by  the  Educational 
Review  in  June,  1904,  and  June,  1905,  give  forty-three  titles 
of  books  that  should  be  in  every  large  library  and  be  accurately 
known  to  all  students  of  education.  With  no  intention  of  dis- 
criminating, a  half-dozen  of  these  should  be  specially  mentioned 
as  widely  read  and  favorably  received  works :  such  are  Home's 
Philosophy  of  education,  Thorndike's  Educational  psychology, 
Brown's  Making  of  our  middle  schools,  Coe's  Education  in 
religion  and  morals,  Carpenter's  Teaching  of  English,  and 
Hall's  Adolescence,  easily  the  greatest  book  on  the  subject  ever 
presented. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

space  forbids  extended  treatment  of  many  features  worth 
presenting,  but  their  mention  will  carry  full  appreciation  to 
this  audience;  noteworthy  are:  (^)  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
Eastern  States  to  support  from  public  funds  the  higher  forms 
of  education ;  extension  of  trade  schools  under  private  auspices 
and  in  institutions  maintained  by  private  bequests,  where 
plumbing,  metal-working,  carpentry,  painting,  etc.,  are  taught; 
{h)  a  growing  relief  in  loose  grading  plans  such  as  obtain  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Elizabeth,  Batavia,  Cambridge,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  old  mechanical  grading;  (c)  reaction  from  the 
belief  that  spelling  can  be  learned  incidentally  as  one  learns  to 
walk,  and  a  liberal  reaction  from  older  methods  of  teaching 
history  and  geography,  where  lessons  were  memorized,  to  the 
newer  forms  of  teaching  which  require  the  pupils  to  under- 
stand what  they  are  studying;  {d)  the  leading  place  given  to 
English  in  the  elementary  schools  and  efforts  towards  a  more 
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rational  plan  of  teaching  English  in  the  high  schools.  Arith- 
metic is  no  longer  given  twice  the  amount  of  time  allowed  to 
any  other  subject,  altho  its  importance  is  still  recognized;  (e) 
the  constant  raising  of  the  standard  of  entrance  to  the  teaching 
ranks  and  the  rapid  development  of  departments  of  education 
in  colleges  and  universities.  Correlative  to  this  is  the  growing 
demand  for  none  but  college-  and  university-trained  teachers 
in  high  schools,  while  normal-trained  teachers  are  in  demand 
for  the  grades  and  the  rural  schools;  (0  ^  gradual  but  inevi- 
table transference  of  purely  educational  functions  from  boards 
of  education  to  professional  administrators;  appointment  of 
teachers  on  the  merit  plan,  transfer  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
graduation  of  pupils  and  other  details  of  management  gener- 
ally have  been  given  over  to  the  superintendent ;  (^)  close  atten- 
tion to  schoolhouse  architecture  and  the  immense  improvement 
in  the  equipment  of  school  buildings,  particularly  in  reference  to 
gymnasiums,  baths,  roof-playgrounds,  elevators,  workshops, 
and  kitchens;  (Jx)  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  government,  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  applying  the  results  of  scien- 
tific investigation  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock-breeding, 
floriculture,  and  the  like;  {%)  the  investigations  and  discoveries 
of  Luther  Burbank  in  the  improvement  and  development  of 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetable  food  products,  especially  the 
development  of  a  spineless  cactus,  which  can  be  produced  in 
almost  limitless  quantities  in  arid  climates  and  which  will  add 
materially  to  the  food  production  of  the  world. 

INSULAR  EDUCATION 

Porta  Rico. — No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  school 
system  as  a  whole  or  in  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  lay 
emphasis  upon  the  work  of  the  common  schools  of  primary 
grade.  As  a  rule  children  enter  these  schools  at  the  age  of 
five  or  six  and  remain  about  three  years,  the  vast  majority  by 
reason  of  their  poverty  not  being  able  to  remain  longer.  The 
town  schools  have  a  carefully  graded  eight-year  course.  The 
principal  hindrance  to  the  more  rapid  development  of  educa- 
tional matters  on  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  seems  to  be  the  lack 
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of  funds,  and  unless  Congress  takes  special  action  on  the  mat- 
ter little  relief  is  likely  to  come.  The  burdens  of  taxation  are 
now  as  severe  as  the  limited  resources  of  the  island  can  meet, 
and  much  as  the  improvement  of  the  schools  is  desired  by  the 
people  it  is  considered  unwise  to  tax  them  further  for  this  pur- 
pose. Whether  Congress  can  find  any  means  of  relief  for  the 
situation  is  doubtful,  but  a  policy  should  be  inaugurated  which 
will  give  to  every  child  in  Porto  Rico  an  opportunity  to  attend 
school,  instead  of  the  accommodations  being  limited  as  at 
present  to  about  70,000  children  or  one-fifth  of  the  population 
of  school  age. 

There  are  at  present  employed  in  the  common  schools  1265 
teachers,  of  whom  139  are  Americans  who  devote  most  of 
their  time  to  the  teaching  of  the  English  language.  The  aver- 
age enrollment  per  school  has  increased  over  25  per  cent,  within 
the  last  two  years.  The  eight-weeks  trip  of  540  Porto  Rican 
teachers  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  summer  schools  of 
Harvard  and  Cornell,  during  the  summer  of  1904,  is  considered 
successful  from  every  standpoint.  The  object  of  the  trip  was 
to  give  the  teachers  a  strong  stimulus  in  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  a  clearer  idea  of  American  life  and  institu- 
tions and  of  American  history  and  geography.  Congress  re- 
fused to  do  more  to  aid  the  scheme  than  to  provide  transporta- 
tion, and  the  remaining  amount  required,  which  was  practically 
$100  per  person,  was  contributed  nearly  half  by  the  teachers 
and  the  remainder  by  private  subscriptions  in  New. York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia. 

The  University  of  Porto  Rico  was  established  in  March, 
1903,  and  with  it  was  incorporated  the  insular  normal  school, 
located  at  Rio  Piedras.  This  normal  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  the  only  department  in  operation  at  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  University.  The  main  object  is  the 
establishment  of  professional  schools,  particularly  in  law,  medi- 
cine, and  engineering.  Teachers'  institutes  have  been  inaugu- 
rated during  the  past  year,  and  the  programs  of  the  meetings 
and  the  appointment  of  inspectors  are  carried  on  from  the 
Department. 

The  Philippines. — The  reaction  and  indifference  to  the  edu- 
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cational  policy  of  the  United  States  government  which  existed 
in  the  PhiHppines  two  years  ago  have  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared  thru  the  strenuous  measures  adopted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  Provinces  such  as  Misamis,  from  which 
the  division  superintendents  and  all  insular  teachers  and  all 
supplies  were  withdrawn,  have  come  fully  to  realize  the  value 
of  the  education  proffered  and  the  fact  that  its  being  a  free 
gift  should  not  cause  it  to  be  lightly  considered.  The  realiza- 
tion that  education  was  not  to  be  forced  upon  the  people  but 
rather  was  an  opportunity  which  they  should  not  fail  to  grasp, 
has  seemed  to  be  the  controlling  element  in  the  change  of  atti- 
tude. 

The  chief  points  of  progress  in  the  Philippine  schools,  which 
have  been  carried  on  under  the  policy  first  established  by  the 
government,  have  been  almost  entirely  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
ministration of  increased  revenue.  The  status  of  the  di- 
vision superintendents  under  the  civil  service  has  been  fixed 
and  the  minimum  salary  placed  at  $1600.  These  salaries  are 
also  no  longer  made  with  reference  to  the  respective  political 
divisions,  but  the  superintendents  may  be  assigned  to  duty  in 
any  part  of  the  archipelago.  Promotions  have  also  been  ar- 
ranged for  on  the  merit  basis  and  the  teachers  included  in  the 
classified  civil  service.  This  gave  rise  to  some  confusion  at 
first,  but  satisfactory  and  equitable  adjustments  have  been 
made  and  the  law  at  the  present  time  is  popular.  Provision 
has  also  been  made  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  American 
teachers  assigned  to  visit  the  barrio  schools. 

The  chief  features  of  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  have  been 
summarized  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  as  organizing 
and  placing,  under  competent  supervision,  primary  instruction 
within  reach  of  every  cJiild  in  the  Christian  provinces;  the 
training  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Filipino  young  men  and 
women  as  teachers ;  organizing  in  every  large  municipality  an 
intermediate  school  for  continuing  the  work  of  the  grades  and 
giving  efficient  practical  instruction  in  industrial  training;  the 
establishment  of  provincial  high  schools;  the  developing  of 
the  three  technical  schools  already  established. 

The  passage  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  a  year  ago,  which 
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devotes  ^m^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  revenues  to  the  municipal 
school  funds,  has  been  of  immense  advantage  to  the  educational 
situation  and  has  permitted  the  employment  of  many  hundred 
additional  teachers  at  fair  salaries.  The  actual  attendance  in 
September,  1903,  upon  the  common  schools  was  182,282  pupils. 
In  October,  1904,  the  grand  total  was  approximately  364,000. 
This  tremendous  increase  in  one  year  is  due  not  to  the  en- 
forcement of  any  compulsory  education  act,  but  to  the  more 
complete  realization  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino  people  of  what 
the  education 'introduced  by  the  American  government  stands 
for  and  the  opportunities  it  affords  their  children.  The  experi- 
ment of  planting  the  ideals  of  American  democracy  among  an 
Asiatic  people  seems  to  be  meeting  with  more  abundant  suc- 
cess than  was  anticipated  two  years  ago,  and  in  the  minds  of 
the  officials  of  the  government  the  successful  termination  of 
the  reactive  period  and  the  evidence  of  increased  interest  and 
attendance  are  positive  proof  of  the  ultimate  justification  of 
the  American  policy. 

FOREIGN  EDUCATION 

It  is  impossible  in  a  review  of  this  nature  to  go  into  minor 
details  in  foreign  education,  or  do  more  than  select  here  and 
there  some  features  which  seem  to  be  worthy  of  note.  This  is 
all  that  has  been  attempted  and  in  no  case  is  there  a  discussion 
of  foreign  systems.  Many  important  countries  are  untouched 
because  their  work  seems  to  be  the  normal  progress  of  policies 
adopted  prior  to  the  period  covered  in  this  address.  I  should 
like  this  borne  carefully  in  mind  in  criticising  the  faults  of 
omission  and  commission  existing  in  the  Report. 

France 

In  the  field  of  higher  education  a  decree  which  took  effect 
November  i,  1904,  united  the  Superior  Normal  School  to  the 
University  of  Paris.  The  normal  school  preserved  its  adminis- 
trative and  civil  personality,  the  Director  and  assistant  becom- 
ing members  of  the  Council  of  the  University.  The  teachers 
of  the  normal  school  became  members  of  the  faculty  of  science 
and  letters.     The  scientific  instruction  is  given  by  the  Uni- 
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versity,  and  the  professional  instruction  by  the  normal  school 
with  a  course  in  the  lyceums.  Two  courses,  one  of  letters  and 
one  of  science,  are  maintained,  each  three  years  in  length.  The 
students  are  matriculated  in  the  University,  and  in  short  the 
relation  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Teachers 
College  to  Columbia  University  in  this  country.  The  policy 
of  placing  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  higher  schools  under 
University  direction  is  parallel  with  recent  developments  in 
our  own  country,  and  the  direct  influence  of  the  American  sys- 
tem is  acknowledged  in  the  reorganization  in  France.  The 
changes  are  made  in  the  expectation  of  securing  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  scholarships,  the  number  of  which  will 
depend  upon  the  funds  available  in  the  budget,  and  of  obtain- 
ing a  higher  grade  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
France.  In  the  discussion  of  these  changes,  M.  Croisset,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  Paris,  asserts 
in  commenting  on  the  importance  of  Latin  composition  as 
compared  with  the  Latin  theme,  that  Latin  has  ceased  to  be 
what  it  was  formerly,  a  scientific  international  language. 

In  secondary  education  the  chief  modifications  have  been  in 
the  plan  of  studies,  programs,  and  examinations  for  the  bacca- 
laureate. In  the  lyceums  the  total  duration  of  hours  of  class 
work  and  of  study  has  been  reduced  to  nine  hours  for  students 
under  16  years  of  age  and  to  seven  hours  for  those  under  12. 
No  class  period  must  exceed  one  hour  except  in  the  higher 
courses.  The  modifications  of  the  French  secondary  school 
system  are  suggestive  of  the  American  plan  as  exhibited  in 
Paris  during  the  Exposition  of  1900.  The  former  modern 
and  classical  courses,  differing  by  one  year,  have  been  revised, 
and  instead  of  two  distinct  lines  of  study,  two  cycles  have  been 
adopted,  the  first  of  four  years,  from  the  sixth  to  the  third 
inclusive,  in  two  divisions,  differing  by  having  Latin  as  the 
basis  for  one,  and  French  and  other  modern  languages  for  the 
other.  The  second  cycle,  comprising  three  years,  is  divided 
into  four  sections:  (a)  the  Greek-Latin,  (b)  the  Latin  and 
modern  languages,  (c)  the  Latin-science,  (d)  the  science  and 
modern  language,  all  quite  analogous  to  the  four  courses  of 
the  American  series  leading  to  the  degree  of  arts  (B.  A.),  the 
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degree  of  philosophy  (B.  Ph.),  the  degree  of  science  (B.  S.) 
and  the  degree  of  Hterature  (B.  L.). 

In  elementary  education  the  chief  problem  has  been  the 
amelioration  and  improvement  of  the  teaching  force.  No  one 
may  become  a  teacher  in  the  public  elementary  schools  without 
holding  a  normal-school  certificate  testifying  to  pedagogic 
ability  and  granted  after  having  passed  three  years  at  least  in 
a  normal  training  school  for  teachers.  The  chief  anxiety  is 
concerning  the  question  of  men  teachers.  The  recent  financial 
law  passed  April  22,  1905,  has  increased  the  salary  of  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  new  military  law  of  1905 
contributes  to  the  increase  of  men  teachers  by  permitting 
an  exchange  of  military  service  for  a  five-years  contract  in 
teaching. 

The  suppression  of  the  congregations  still  continues  a  mat- 
ter of  strife  between  the  lay  spirit  and  the  clerical.  The  law 
of  July  6,  1904,  presents  six  articles,  all  of  which  are  interest- 
ing but  which  cannot  be  presented  here  in  extension.  The 
iirst  forbids  instruction  of  all  kinds  and  nature  to  the  congrega- 
tions of  France  within  a  maximum  limit  of  ten  years.  The 
second  decrees  that  congregations  that  are  exclusively  teach- 
ing bodies  shall  not  enroll  new  members  and  only  those  that 
are  foreign  may  continue  their  course.  The  third  determines 
on  the  closing  of  the  institutions  within  at  least  the  ten  years. 
The  fourth  provides  for  public  announcement  of  the  closed 
congregations  in  the  official  journal.  The  fifth  provides  for 
the  closing  of  the  effects  of  the  institutions.  The  sixth  repeals 
all  laws  to  the  contrary.  Under  this  act  private  elementary 
and  secondary  instruction  are  restrained.  It  is  a  matter  of 
interest  meanwhile  to  remark  that  most  of  the  schools  closed 
by  this  act  will  open,  even  if  they  have  not  already  opened, 
under  a  lay  teaching  body  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  former  personnel  in  secular  garb.  The  closing  of  the  con- 
gregations, however,  resulted  in  bringing  private  education, 
elementary  and  secondary,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 

An  interesting  study  is  being  carried  on  by  a  commission  of 
which  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  former  Minister  of  Education,  is 
president,  to  inquire  into  the  requirements  and  educational  obli- 
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gations  for  abnormal  children.  The  Commission  is  making 
an  exhaustive  investigation  under  the  decree  of  October  4, 
1904,  and  is  establishing  fundamental  propositions. 

It  is  difficult  to  characterize  the  various  lines  of  evolution  of 
instruction  in  France  during  recent  years.  Science  profoundly 
impresses  the  department  of  teaching  and  demands  services 
most  important  and  profitable  to  the  masses.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  classical  tradition  has  been  abandoned  or  is  to 
be  retired  in  France  in  favor  of  research.  French  spirit  still 
aims  at  the  ideal  and  the  development  of  the  beautiful,  and  the 
pursuit  of  pure  science  has  not  ceased  to  be  held  in  highest 
honor.  The  new  plans  for  secondary  instruction  have  invested 
the  sciences,  however,  with  new  functions.  M.  Liard,  vice- 
rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  writes,  *'  They  will  be  the  in- 
struments of  culture.''  Letters  will  continue  as  in  the  past  the 
tried  instructors  impossible  to  be  supplanted,  but  in  the  domain 
of  the  positive  sciences  there  will  be  more  effective  work  than 
in  the  past.  The  sciences  will  be  ranked  by  the  French  among 
the  humanities.  Again,  in  the  words  of  M.  Liard,  *'  Our 
countrymen,  who  are  beyond  all  an  idealistic  race  and  deduc- 
tive, have  need  of  a  great  bath  of  realism.  .  .  .  On  the  whole 
the  education  of  the  French  youth  seems  to  have  been  too 
much  directed  to  the  abstract  mathematics  and  not  enough 
towards  experimental  science.  Often  the  spirit  of  our  race  has 
led  our  students  by  bounds  to  the  highest  generalities  at  once  to 
treat  deductively  all  items  of  knowledge.  It  is  necessary  then 
that  education  thru  the  experimental  sciences  become  experi- 
mental and  inductive." 

Attention  should  be  called  to  an  item  of  interest  to  all  which 
has  frequently  been  overlooked.  There  have  been  established 
for  some  time  frequent  and  profitable  relations  between  the 
schools  of  France  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  those  of  neighboring  states. 
Foreigners  are  received  as  auxiliaries  in  the  primary  normal 
schools  and  in  other  establishments  of  secondary  instruction. 
Reciprocally  French  teachers  are  sent  to  foreign  schools,  and 
this  exchange,  so  advantageous  from  al.l  points  of  view,  is 
multiplying  each  year. 
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England 

This  survey  confines  itself  to  what  has  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  an  important  develop- 
ment of  opinion  on  educational  matters  has  been  going  forward 
during  the  same  term  of  years  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
At  no  time  in  England's  history  has  there  been  so  widespread 
an  interest  in  the  problem  of  national  education  as  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  The  movement  is  still  in  flood.  It 
has  touched  every  type  of  school  and  all  grades  of  education. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  a  ferment  of  thought  and  of  the  upthrust 
of  new  social  ideals.  While  the  study  of  American  and  for- 
eign systems  of  education  has  done  much  to  stimulate  the 
criticism  of  methods  of  teaching,  the  English  movement  is 
anything  but  imitative.  It  proceeds  from  a  strong  sense  of 
national  need  and  is  slowly  feeling  its  way  thru  discussion 
and  practical  experiment  to  the  readjustment  of  typical  Eng- 
lish methods  to  the  new  social  and  intellectual  conditions. 

First  in  importance,  therefore,  among  the  educational  de- 
velopments in  England  during  the  last  three  years  must  be 
placed  not  the  mere  administrative  change  but  the  growth  of 
public  interest  in  educational  matters. 

Stress  should  be  laid  upon  certain  changes  in  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  educational  reform.  There 
is  a  growing  sense  of  the  unity  of  national  education,  and  in 
the  interdependence  of  one  grade  of  educational  institution 
upon  the  others.  Those  parts  of  the  educational  policy  which 
have  rested  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  upon  traditional 
social  distinctions  are  slowly  losing  their  power.  At  the  same 
time  the  influence  of  environment  in  education  is  seen  to  be 
of  signal  importance.  The  educational  problem,  therefore, 
is  discussed  more  and  more  as  an  aspect  of  the  social  prob- 
lem. The  discussion  has  begun  to  center  on  the  aims  of  edu- 
cation and  is  bringing  into  clearer  relief  the  value  which  the 
English  mind  attaches  to  virility  of  character,  and  therefore 
to  the  character-forming  factors  in  education.  There  is  less 
disposition  tlian  heretofore  to  regard  changes  in  educational 
machiners^  as  sufficient  in  themselves  to  secure  educational 
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reform.  This  change  may  for  a  time  seem  to  retard  admin- 
istrative organization,  because  it  reveals  the  deep-set  varieties 
of  social  and  economic  ideals  within  each  area  which  the 
schools  must  ser\'e,  but  in  point  of  fact  nothing  is  of  more  help- 
ful augury  for  the  future  than  this  disposition  to  think  the 
matter  out,  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  problem,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  any  superficial  treatment  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved. 

The  law  of  1902  relates  almost  exclusively  to  the  regular 
administration  of  schools,  and  the  county  councils  which  be- 
came the  local  unit  of  supervision  and  administration  have 
assumed  the  power  of  the  former  boards  with  little  friction, 
and  with  apparent  success.  The  chief  opposition  to  the  law, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  great  struggle  which 
arose  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  is  in  the  application  of  local 
taxes  to  the  support  of  church  schools  which  remain  sulv 
stantially  under  private  control.  The  necessity  of  accepting 
the  conditions  passively,  as  was  predicted  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act,  has  not  been  recognized,  and  the  various 
religious  sects  outside  of  the  established  church  have  made 
a  steady  and  firm  resistance  to  the  payment  of  taxes  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Thousands  of  summonses  have  been 
issued  by  the  courts  to  those  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes,  and 
unless  the  law  is  amended  in  this  particular,  much  confusion 
is  likely  to  arise.  The  administration  of  the  new  law  is  im- 
mensely superior  to  the  procedure  under  the  act  of  1870,  and 
if  an  equitable  adjustment  can  be  made  of  the  religious  ques- 
tion, both  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  will  soon  be 
on  a  highly  satisfactory  basis. 

In  1903  a  new  education  law  was  passed  for  the  City  of 
London  which  practically  extended  to  the  city  the  principal 
features  of  the  general  law  of  1902.  The  historic  London 
School  Board,  which  has  made  such  a  magnificent  record  in 
the  thirty-five  years  of  its  existence,  and  whose  influence  has 
been  felt  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  has 
practically  brought  its  work  to  a  close.  The  opposition  to 
the  application  of  the  law  to  the  City  of  London  arose  quite 
as   much    from    the   sentiment    over   the   thoro   work    and 
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magnificent  record  of  the  old  Board  as  for  any  other  reason, 
but  it  is  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  present  policy 
is  much  better  adapted  to  the  present  needs  of  London's  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  sphere  of  secondary  education  an  advance  has  been 
made  all  along  the  line;  old  schools  are  being  strengthened, 
new  schools  have  been  established,  curriculums  are  being 
modified,  and  equipments  have  been  improved.  No  such  period 
of  revival  in  secondary  education  has  been  known  in  England 
since  the  Revival  of  Learning.  The  beginning  of  this  period 
of  reform  has  only  just  been  entered  upon,  but  the  outlook  is 
highly  encouraging.  ( 

In  the  sphere  of  technical  education  there  has  been  a  great 
strengthening  of  the  more  advanced  work.  In  Ix)ndon  and 
in  the  other  great  cities,  research  and  higher  teaching  in  tech- 
nological subjects  are  being  pushed  forward.  Technical  even- 
ing classes  for  workmen  and  other  students,  both  men  and 
women,  have  been  organized  in  large  numbers. 

The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  the  new  conditions  and  to  the  demands  of 
the  present  trend  of  thought.  The  University  of  London  is 
rapidly  gaining  strength  and  cohesion.  A  new  university  has 
been  established  at  Sheffield,  and  the  Government  grants  to 
all  the  new  universities  and  university  colleges  have  been 
more  than  doubled. 

Sweden 

In  May,  1904,  the  Swedish  Riksdag  decided  upon  a  reform 
in  regard  to  the  secondary  schools  of  Sweden,  the  most  radical 
and  important  in  their  entire  history.  These  schools  are  the 
direct  continuation  of  the  monastery,  cathedral,  and  town 
schools,  some  of  which  have  existed  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
As  heretofore  organized  they  have  consisted  of  a  continuous 
course  of  nine  years,  following  a  course  of  three  years  in  the 
common  schools. 

The  change  authorized  divides  the  secondary  schools  into  a 
lower  Modern  school  of  six  years  and  a  higher  Gymnasium  of 
four  years.     The  gymnasium,  however,  is  not  a  direct  con- 
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tinuation  of  the  Modern  school,  but  continues  from  its  fifth 
class.  The  courses  are  based  as  before  upon  the  three-year 
common-school  course.  The  result  of  this  change  is  that  pupils 
have  the  option  of  taking  the  full  six-year  course  of  the  Modern 
school,  and  if  they  are  successful  in  the  final  examinations  they 
are  entitled  to  certain  privileges  such  as  being  received  as  ap- 
prentices in  the  government  telegraph  or  postal-service  depart- 
ment. Coeducation  is  also  allowed  in  these  Modern  schools 
and  is  important  as  being  the  first  instance  in  which  the  govern- 
ment has  authorized  coeducational  schools  in  secondary  edu- 
cation. This  decision  was  preceded  by  a  very  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  results  of  coeducation  particularly  as  conducted 
in  the  United  States. 

The  other  -option  is  to  leave  the  Modern  school  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year  and  take  the  four-year  gymnasium  course,  mak- 
ing the  complete  course  for  the  student  nine  years.  The  four- 
year  gymnasiums  are  also  of  tw^o  kinds,  the  Latin  gymnasium 
and  the  Modern  gymnasium,  and  both  are  concluded  by  an 
entrance  examination  which  admits  to  the  University.  The 
main  difference  in  the  gymnasiums  is  that  in  the  former  an 
opportunity  is  given  to  study  Greek.  An  innovation  is  also 
allowed  in  introducing  elective  courses  in  the  last  two  years  of 
the  gymnasium  course.  The  most  important  change  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools  is  the  abridgment  of 
Latin  and  of  Greek.  Heretofore  six  years  of  Latin  and  four 
years  of  Greek  have  been  given.  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment four  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  Greek  are  pre- 
scribed. The  tendency  to  force  the  classical  languages  into 
the  background  has  been  quite  marked,  and  the  present  pro- 
gram reduces  the  time  for  the  study  of  Latin  one-half  from 
that  in  vogue  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time,  also,  75  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  last  four  years  of  the  gymnasium  took 
Latin,  while  at  the  present  time  47  per  cent,  take  this  subject. 

The  most  important  administrative  measure  in  connection 
with  this  reform  of  the  secondary-school  system  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Superior  Board  of  five  members  who  will  man- 
age its  affairs  in  place  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the 
Chapters  of  the  Dioceses  which  have  hitherto  controlled  them. 
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Among  the  members  of  this  board  of  five  are  the  Hon.  Carl  von 
Friesen,  head  of  the  present  Education  Department ;  Professor 
Ernst  Carlson,  principal  of  the  higher  secondary  school  of 
Gothenberg ;  and  Dr.  N.  G.  W.  Lagerstedt,  recently  the  Royal 
Swedish  Commissioner  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Germany 

The  Imperial  rescript  of  the  Emperor,  acting  however  as 
the  King  of  Prussia,  which  took  effect  in  1902,  is  the  principal 
event  in  the  educational  world  of  Germany  during  the  last  four 
years.  By  this  decree  the  leaving  certificates  from  the  Gym- 
nasium, the  Realgymnasium,  and  the  Ober-realschulen  were 
accepted  for  entrance  to  the  university,  a  privilege  heretofore 
enjoyed  by  the  graduates  of  the  Gymnasium  alone.  The  Real- 
gymnasium  has  one  classical  language,  Latin,  and  two  modern 
languages,  French  and  English ;  the  Ober-Realschulen  has  only 
the  modern  languages.  The  similarity  of  this  action  to  cer- 
tain tendencies  in  this  country  can  readily  be  perceived.  Thus 
far  only  a  few  of  the  other  German  states  have  shown  any 
inclination  to  follow  the  example  of  Prussia,  and  the  East  Ger- 
man states  have  quite  positively  refused  to  order  an  equaliza- 
tion of  the  three  kinds  of  institutions.  The  overwhelming  in- 
fluence of  Prussia  in  matters  educational  will  in  time  un- 
doubtedly lead  most  of  the  states  to  similar  action. 

The  academic  degree  has,  during  the  various  evolutions  of 
the  German  university,  become  of  little  practical  importance, 
except  to  those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  an  aca- 
demic career.  It  is  possible  to  become  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer, 
a  physician,  or  a  teacher  in  high  schools  without  possessing 
the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  large  number  of  graduations 
which  still  take  place  every  year  under  these  conditions  is 
accounted  for  by  the  consideration  which  the  title  enjoys  in  the 
public  estimation  and  by  the  widespread  partiality  in  Ger- 
many for  titles  in  general. 

The  time-honored  compulsory-education  laws  of  Prussia 
are  now  being  more  strictly  enforced  than  ever,  and  in  1901 
out  of  a  grand  total  of  5,754,000  children  only  548  evaded  at- 
tendance. 
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Keen  to  observe  the  necessity  of  training  young  men  for  com- 
mercial service  in  the  German  colonies  and  in  the  consular  ser- 
vice in  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  series  of  commercial  high  schools 
has  been  established  in  the  last  few  years  which  treat  eco- 
nomic science  from  the  practical  and  strictly  scientific  point  of 
view.  The  Commercial  High  School  in  Leipzig,  founded  in 
1898,  was  the  first  institution  of  this  kind,  followed  by  the 
Municipal  Commercial  High  School  in  Cologne,  founded  in 
1900,  and  the  Academy  of  Social  and  Commercial  Science 
founded  in  Frankfort-on  the-Main  in  1901.  The  magnificent 
exhibit  of  these  schools  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  is  too  re- 
cently in  the  minds  of  this  audience  to  need  extended  com- 
ment. 

Agricultural  schools  of  various  grades,  including  farming 
schools  and  agricultural  winter  schools,  have  grown  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  over  the  entire  Empire.  At  the  end  of  1903 
the  schools  of  this  class  aggregated  256.  Nearly  all  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  State  or  receive  incomes  from  the  provisional 
district  and  commune  funds. 

Belgium 

There  have  been  no  new  laws  of  importance  in  Belgium 
concerning  primary  instruction,  with  the  exception  of  a 
general  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  measures 
which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  administration  have  all 
tended  toward  the  practical  realization  of  what  is  considered 
in  Belgium  the  imperative  law  of  modern  pedagogy,  Vecole 
pour  la  vie,  which  may  be  liberally  translated  as  school  training 
for  the  necessary  work  of  life.  To  insure  the  introduction  of 
this  essential  reform  the  central  government  has  made  four 
matters,  or  objective  points,  the  subject  of  legislative  measures 
and  decrees. 

(i)  The  thoro  inspection  of  the  curriculum  on  the  part  of 
the  government. 

(2)  Creation  of  technical  courses  designed  to  meet  local 
needs. 

(3)  Instruction  and  preparation  of  teachers  in  educational 
methods  adapted  to  the  future  condition  of  pupils  in  profes- 
sional life. 
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(4)   Increase  of  work  in  social  education. 

One  of  the  strongest  means  of  securing  the  great  results 
achieved  in  this  method  of  education  has  been  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  teachers  in  preparing  dissertations  for  the  general  pedagogic 
conferences.  The  problems,  which  every  teacher  is  compelled 
to  solve,  consist  of  the  obligatory  assembling  of  documents 
and  materials  necessary  in  laying  out  their  lessons  and  in  apply- 
ing them  to  the  course  of  instruction  established  by  the 
government.  The  value  of  this  collection,  as  exhibited  by  Bel- 
gium last  year  at  St.  Louis,  is  without  parallel  as  a  collection  of 
historical  educational  documents  and  it  forms  the  groundwork 
of  concerted  action  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  primary  educatfon.  Last  year  the  government  di- 
rected that  each  school  send  in  treatises,  statements,  and  collec- 
tions upon  a  series  of  questions  all  of  which  are  now  being  ex- 
ploited at  the  Exposition  at  Liege.  This  work  is  considered  of 
the  highest  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ultimate 
preparation  of  the  teaching  staff,  inasmuch  as  the  collections 
in  their  educative  power  are  so  much  greater  as  they  have 
been  made  by  the  teacher  aided  by  his  pupils,  and  are  composed 
of  elements  selected  by  them  and  by  him  from  the  territory 
of  their  own  community  and  in  the  different  workshops  of 
their  own  locality. 

The  secondary  education  of  Belgium  has  recently  been  care- 
fully devoted  to  introducing  into  the  instruction  a  spirit  more 
practical  and  more  businesslike  and  to  systematic  efforts  to 
attract  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  towards  commercial 
careers  in  arts,  industries,  and  trades.  This  tendency  is  mani- 
fested principally  by  the  creation  of  new  commercial  sections  in 
a  certain  number  o£  secondary  schools  as  well  as  under  the 
ministerial  decree  of  July  30,  1904,  remodeling  the  program 
for  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  royal  athenaeums  and  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  higher  secondary 
schools  with  the  same  idea  in  view,  and  under  the  decree  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  modifications  in  the  course  in 
mathematics  and  commercial  sciences  have  been  authorized. 
The  teaching,  of  commercial  accounting  and  of  commercial 
arithmetic  has  received  a  new  practical  form,  more  complete 
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and  more  in  accordance  with  actual  necessities-.  The  Belgian 
government  is  neglecting  none  of  the  factors  which  can  con- 
tribute, either  in  primary  or  secondary  education,  to  a  training 
for  I'ecole  pour  la  vie.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  public  instruction  ought  not  only 
to  be  directed  in  a  national  sense  towards  the  needs  of  its  own 
country,  but  at  the  same  time  towards  matters  concerning  for- 
eign nations  in  a  way  to  sustain  business  relations  with  other 
countries  and  to  develop  their  economic  condition.  With  this 
particularly  in  view,  a  course  in  economic  geography  and  the 
more  thoro  study  of  the  English  and  German  languages 
has  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum. 

In  higher  education  there  has  been  established  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liege  the  degree  of  Geological  Engineer  by  decree 
of  August  24,   1900,  with  the  design  of  procuring  engineers 
with  a  geological  knowledge  more  complete  than  has  resulted 
from  study  in  the  technical  schools,  and  to  furnish  the  equip- 
ment demanded  by  the  development  of  scientific  mining.    The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Arts  and  Archaeology  has  also  been  estab- 
lished at  Liege  at  the  end  of  a  course  more  complete  than  any 
that  now  exists  either  in  Europe  or  America.     This  was  es- 
tablished in  1903.     The  Uni\\ersity  of  Gand  established  last 
November  the  degree  of  Engineer  of  Naval  Construction,  the 
first  course  in  which  will  not  be  completed  till  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  1905-6.     There  have  also  been  established  in 
the  two  universities  of  Gand  and  Liege  the  degree  of  Licencie 
in    Commercial    Science   and    in    Commercial    and    Consular 
Science.     These  have  for  their  object  the  giving  of  a  technical 
preparation  to  young  men  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  com- 
mercial  and   industrial   vocations,   and  particularly   for   con- 
sular careers.    The  University  of  Louvain  has  set  up  a  School 
of  Commerce  and  Consular  Science  and  includes  in  its  course 
of  study  a  .curriculum  preparatory  to  a  Doctorate  in  Geographi- 
cal Science.    The  University  of  Brussels  has  opened  a  school 
of  Commerce,  which  confers  the  degree  of  Engineer  of  Com- 
merce.    Both  the  universities  of  Louvain  and  Gand  have  es- 
tablished technical  schools  since  1900  and  during  the  last  few 
years  the  curriculums  of  both  universities  have  been  enriched 
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by  numerous  chairs,  among  which  are  to  be  specially  noted 
those  of  Oriental  Literature,  Egyptology,  Assyriology,  and 
many  modern  languages,  chiefly  Oriental.  It  has  been  a  period 
of  the  utmost  activity  in  university  circles,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  government  in  establishing  faculties  v^hich  shall  meet 
literary  and  scientific  demands  of  modern  years  has  been  ef- 
fectively supplemented  by  private  benefactions  and  founda- 
tions. 

Japan 

The  educational  system  of  Japan  has  moved  along  steadily 
under  the  Imperial  Ordinance  published  in  1886,  relating  to 
universities,  normal  schools,  elementary  schools,  and  middle 
schools.  The  changes  made  since  that  time  have  been  in  the 
line  of  amendments,  but  the  general  features  remain  the  same 
as  then  prescribed.  Among  the  chief  points  of  this  revision 
were  the  establishment  of  the  University  Hall  for  research  ex- 
clusively in  connection  with  the  Imperial  University;  in  the 
normal  schools,  the  expenses  of  the  pupils  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  schools  and  the  subjects  of  study  and  the  standard  to  be 
attained  were  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  State  for  Educa- 
tion ;  the  expenses  of  the  elementary  schools  were  chiefly  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  tuition  fees;  the  higher  middle  schools  were 
established  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  University  and  also  to  give 
them  professional  education;  the  number  of  ordinary  middle 
schools  to  be  established  in  Fu  and  Ken  (civil  divisions  cor- 
responding to  French  prefectures)  was  limited  to  one  for  each. 
In  1890  the  Imperial  Ordinance  revised  the  provision  re- 
lating to  elementary  schools.  By  this  revision  the  people  were 
placed  under  obligation  to  send  their  children  to  school  till 
they  completed  the  ordinary  elementary-school  course  of  three 
or  four  years.  In  the  famous  speech  made  in  1890  the  Em- 
peror decreed  that  all  instruction  should  be  in  line  of  fostering 
moral  sensibility  and  the  practical  performance  of  human  du- 
ties should  be  considered  the  chief  object  of  elementary 
education ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  should 
especially  be  awakened.  In  1893  regulations  relating  to  sup- 
plementary schools  for  technical  instruction  were  issued.  In 
1899  the  Imperial  Ordinance  for  the  middle  schools  was  re- 
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vised,  and  among  other  things  the  Hmit  of  the  number  of  these 
schools  to  be  established  in  a  civil  district  was  removed.  In 
the  same  year  an  Imperial  decree  urged  upon  the  local  authori- 
ties the  establishment  of  higher  schools  for  girls,  and  the  local 
corporations,  or  town  or  village  school-unions,  were  author- 
ized to  provide  for  such  schools.  In  the  year  1900  an  Im- 
perial Ordinance  again  revised  the  elementary-school  code  and 
abolished  entirely  the  minimum  three-year  course.  In  view  of 
obligatory  attendance  tuition  fees  were  abolished  and  many 
changes  made  in  the  time  and  extent  of  the  subjects  pursued. 
In  the  same  year  also  the  medical  departments  of  higher  schools 
were  reorganized  under  the  name  of  Special  Schools  for  Medi- 
cine. In  1903  an  Imperial  Ordinance  prescribed  regulations 
for  special  schools  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  higher 
courses  of  arts  and  sciences.  For  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
the  burdens  of  higher  education  a  special  reserve  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  amounting  to  io,ocx),ooo  yen,  was  set  aside 
from  the  Chinese  indemnity  fund,  the  annual  interest  of  which 
was  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  proportion  of  children  of 
school  age  attending  during  the  previous  year.  In  1903  the 
total  amount  available  for  this  distribution  was  i,37i,ocx)  yen. 
Between  1900  and  1905  there  has  been  marked  increase  in 
salaries  paid  teachers,  and  provisions  have  been  made  by  the 
State  for  providing  pensions  to  retired  teachers.  This  pension 
is  paid  out  of  a  special  reserve  fund  established  by  each  Ken 
and  is  formed  by  holding  out  one  per  cent,  of  the  salaries  of 
regular  teachers.  The  National  Treasury  in  addition  grants  a 
sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  moneys  paid  by  cities,  towns,  or 
villages. 

In  April,  1903,  a  system  of  state  text-books  was  introduced, 
copyrights  being  reserved  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
All  text-books,  except  those  for  morals,  Japanese  history  and 
geography,  and  Japanese  readers,  may  be  selected  by  the  local 
governor  from  among  those  which  are  copyrighted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  or  adopted  by  the  Minister  of  State 
for  Education.  The  books  excepted  are  prescribed  by  the 
government. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
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matter  of  school  equipment,  and  strict  laws  established  as  to 
the  relative  proportion  of  school  grounds,  school  buildings, 
open-air  gymnasiums,  furnishing  of  dormitories,  distance  of 
school  buildings  from  factories  or  unhealthy  ground,  size  of 
classrooms,  etc. 

The  great  demand  for  trained  teachers  led  to  the  establish- 
ment in  1903  of  professional  teachers'  training  institutes  under 
the  control  of  the  Imperial  University,  by  which  teachers  for 
middle  and  normal  schools  should  be  trained  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  two  years  and 
is  divided  into  five  distinct  classes.  Five  of  these  institutes 
are  in  operation  and  the  first  class  was  graduated  in  1904. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  since  1900  in  the  establish- 
ment of  higher  schools  including  both  those  fitting  for  col- 
legiate courses  and  universities,  but  more  particularly  the  tech- 
nical schools  leading  to  technical  and  commercial  industries 
and  agriculture.  The  traditional  sentiment  of  the  Japanese 
people  formerly  led  young  men  to  proceed  to  the  iiniversity 
after  finishing  their  course  at  the  Middle  school.  The  tre- 
mendous impulse  given  to  industrial  education  after  the  Japan- 
China  war  has  led  the  government  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  industrial  schools  of  various  groups,  and  a  strong  tendency 
is  now  discernible  among  the  young  men  to  attend  these 
schools. 

^  In  the  field  of  higher  education  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  the  Imperial  University  at  Kyoto  are  most  conspicuous,  and 
at  present  it  consists  of  a  University  Hall  for  original  research 
and  colleges  of  law,  medicine,  science,  and  engineering. 

The  establishment  of  the  Kyoto  Higher  Technical  School 
in  1902  as  a  school  of  industrial  fine  arts,  was  designed  to  in- 
troduce improvements  into  art  industries  and  to  place  Japan  in 
the  forefront  of  artistic  nations.  An  important  commission 
was  appointed  in  1902  under  the  title  of  the  National  Language 
Investigation  Committee.  One  of  the  important  functions  of 
this  committee  is  to  examine  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
Kana  and  the  Roman  characters  if  phonograms  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  ideographs.     In  addition,  the  committee  is  dele- 
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gated  to  recommend  a  simplification  of  the  present  style  of 
writing  and  of  the  Kana  orthography. 

Another  important  committee  on  the  history  of  Japan,  work- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Tokyo,  has  nearly 
completed  its  work,  and  the  materials  gathered  are  now  being, 
published  under  the  name  of  *'  Japanese  historical  materials  " 
and  "  Old  Japanese  documents."  The  total  number  of  an- 
cient documents  compiled  by  the  committee  numbers  more  than 

IOO,0(X). 

TENDENCIES 

Even  so  cursory  a  presentation  of  foreign  educational 
features  as  is  contained  in  this  paper  must  impress  the  reader 
with  the  thought  that  education  on  the  continent  is  becoming 
intensely  practical.  Almost  every  innovation  or  change  of 
policy,  in  whatever  country,  has  for  its  object  the  more  thoro 
training  of  the  youth  for  his  future  trade  or  occupation.  The 
line  of  cleavage  between  the  training  of  the  many  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  few,  or  between  industrial  training  and  cultural  train- 
ing, is  becoming  more  and  more  distinct,  and  what  Belgium 
has  long  taken  as  the  dictum  of  its  own  educational  policy,  may 
with  equal  correctness  be  applied  to  Europe  in  general, — Vccole 
pour  la  vie. 

The  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  for  the  last 
century  has  shown  it  to  be  eminently  practical,  and  peculiarly 
responsive  to  public  demand.  Its  close  relation  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  preclude  its  taking  any  other  form.  It  is 
not  a  thing  apart  from  the  public  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
as  in  the  day  of  Egyptian  priesthood,  but  rather  is  the  instru- 
ment of  the  people  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  country. 
Given,  then,  the  trend  of  the  development  of  this  country,  and 
there  follows  as  its  corollary  the  tendency  of  its  education. 
The  20th  century  will  be  the  scene  of  a  struggle  for  commercial 
and  industrial  supremacy.  The  United  States  has  entered 
this  world  conflict  with  all  its  energy,  and  the  successes  it  has 
already  gained  have  startled  its  competitors.  The  kind  of 
education,  therefore,  of  value  to  these  changed  conditions,  and 
best  likely  to  train  our  citizens  for  their  future  work,  will  be 
the  kind  of  education  to  which  our  schools  will  perforce  adapt 
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cation.  In  New  York  City  certain  papers  teem  with  criticisms 
of  the  pubHc-school  system  all  along-  the  hne,  and  experts  are 
periodically  figuring-  on  what  might  be  dispensed  with,  or  re- 
duced, in  order  to  save  either  money  or  time.  Over  twenty 
million  dollars  a  year  is  the  educational  budget  of  this  one  city, 
and  a  constant  pressure  for  increase  is  resisted  by  politicians  for 
varying  reasons. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  certain  lines  in  which 
we  may  gain  either  time  or  money,  and  thus  relieve  the  strain 
by  a  real  economy  in  education.  Again,  if  we  show  that  more 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  same  time  by  a  different  coordina- 
tion of  existing-  forces,  the  same  benefit  will  be  secured.  Our 
range  will  be  limited  to  conditions  in  the  metropolis,  and  readers 
elsewhere  must  judge  how  far  their  conditions  differ  from 
these. 

I.  There  will  be  real  economy  in  rearranging  our  quadren- 
nial courses  in  triennial  groups.  The  accompanying  chart  in- 
dicates the  existing"  and  the  proposed  groups  in  our  educational 
system.  Instead  of  five  quadrennial  periods,  I  propose  six  tri- 
ennial periods,  effecting  a  saving  of  two  years'  time  for  busi- 
ness or  professional  life.  In  the  diagram  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion for  deaths  from  year  to  year  between  six,  when  the  child 
enters  the  primary  school,  and  twenty-six,  when  fully  equipped 
he  may  begin  a  professional  career,  is  indicated  according  to 
scale  from  the  best  life  insurance  tables. 

About  24  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  New  York  City  are 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eig-hteen,  and  55  per  cent,  of  these 
are  enrolled  in  the  public-school  system.  Of  those  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  only  3.6  per  cent,  are  in  high  schools,  and 
2.4  per  cent,  are  in  kindergartens ;  the  other  94  per  cent,  are 
in  the  great  elementary  school  system  of  eight  years,  the  aver- 
age age  of  graduation  from  grammar  school  being  14  years 
and  six  months.  Approximately  4  per  cent,  of  the  vast  army 
of  half  a  million  in  the  elementary  schools  are  graduated  from 
the  grammar  schools  in  a  year,  and  two-thirds  of  these  enter  the 
high  schools.  But  statistics  show  that,  while  fully  half  of  all 
the  pupils  in  New  York  City  high  schools  are  enrolled  in  the 
first  year  of  the  course,  fully  half  of  these  drop  out  before  the 
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end  of  this  first  year,  and  fewer  than  one  in  eight  of  those 
who  enter  the  high  school  are  ever  graduated. 

The  space  in  the  diagram  inclosed  between  the  vertical  age 
line  in  the  center  and  the  heavy  black  vertical  lines  substan- 
tially represents  the  proportionate  number  of  pupils  in  the 
various  years  and  courses.  The  space  between  the  line  indi- 
cating decease  and  the  heavy  black  lines  comprises,  under  the 
1 8-year  line,  that  proportion  of  24  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion who  are  in  private  schools,  are  ill,  or  truants,  or  who  have 
already  entered  business  life.  Of  course  many  enter  the  colleges 
and  professional  schools  who  never  pass  through  the  public 
high  schools,  but  it  is  of  the  education  given  through  taxation 
that  we  treat. 

I  call  attention  to  the  possible  and  probable  changes  resulting 
from  a  more  careful  coordination  of  courses  indicated  by  the 
right  half  of  the  diagram.  At  present  no  one  of  the  great  quad- 
rennial courses  is  ready  to  reduce  its  prestige  and  its  power 
by  the  loss  of  an  entire  year,  but  each  would  submit  if  all  are 
treated  alike.  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  within  the  power 
of  three  men — the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Exiuca- 
tion,  the  New  York  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the 
President  of  Columbia  University,  the  richest  university  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  latest  census — to  initiate  a 
movement  to  bring  this  about  with  all  its  incalculable  conse- 
quences. 

The  introduction  of  what  is  sometimes  called  "  the  intermedi- 
ate school "  will  work  a  revolution,  and  yet  these  schools  are  a 
natural  evolution.  We  have  just  celebrated  the  centennial  of 
the  New  York  City  schools.  The  century  has  shown  a  progress 
which  is  upon  every  lip,  but  what  more  fitting  time  to  introduce 
improvements  which  will  lay  the  foundation  for  still  greater 
advancement?  The  intermediate  schools  advocated  by  Super- 
intendent Maxwell,  and  introduced  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Nos.  24  and  62,  Manhattan,  are  the  vanguard  of  important 
changes. 

When  the  seventh-  and  eighth-year  pupils  are  placed  under 
departmental  teaching  in  separate  buildings,  the  first  year  of 
high  school  will  soon  be  added  to  their  course,  making  an  inter- 
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mediate  course  of  three  years.  This  will  relieve  the  high 
schools  and  save  the  immense  expense  of  more  high-school 
buildings.  The  first  year  of  high  school  is  preparatory  to 
selection  of  the  regular  courses,  and  may  as  well  and  better  be 
taken  with  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar  school. 
The  successive  steps  may  be  thus  stated : 

1.  Seventh  and  eighth  years  organized  in  separate  buildings 
under  departmental  teachers. 

2.  Fourth  year  of  primary  school  grouped  with  the  remain- 
ing fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  elementary  school. 

3.  First  high-school  year  attached  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years,  making  a  third  triennial  course. 

4.  The  upper  three  years  of  the  present  high-school  course 
will  then  form  the  regular  high-school  course. 

5.  Much  of  the  freshman  college  work  will  soon  be  done  in 
the  high  school. 

6.  The  college  course  will  be  reduced  to  three  years. 

7.  Thus  there  will  be  five  periods  of  three  years  each  instead 
of  four  periods  of  four  years  between  the  kindergarten  and 
the  professional  school,  making  a  saving  of  one  year,  which 
may  be  better  spent  in  the  professional  school  or  in  business. 

The  name  *'  intermediate  school ''  may  better  be  used,  as  at 
present  in  many  places,  to  mark  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the 
elementary  school,  to  which  may  be  added  the  fourth  primary 
year,  as  in  the  diagram  on  the  right.  The  name  grammar 
school  may  then  be  extended  to  include  the  pre-academic  year 
now  attached  to  the  high-school  course.  In  this  way  also,  the 
prejudices  of  grammar-school  principals  against  the  proposed 
change  may  be  allayed.  An  official  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
according  to  the  New  York  Tribune  of  December  26,  1904, 
declared :  "  Some  of  the  principals  are  anxious  that  we  should 
not  form  intermediate  schools.  The  intermediate  schools  would 
take  the  small  upper  grades  from  all  the  surrounding  schools. 
These  upper  grades  frequently  do  not  half  fill  their  classrooms, 
so  great  gain  could  be  had  from  consolidating  them  in  central 
schools,  where  the  vacancies  in  their  ranks  could  be  filled  in. 
Some  of  these  principals  are  anxious  to  retain  their  privilege 
of  strutting  out  before  the  parents  of  their  pupils  at  commence- 
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ment.  While  I  was  in  court  the  other  day,  I  was  approached 
by  one  of  the  chief  Democratic  poHticians  of  this  city,  who 
asked  me,  on  behalf  of  a  principal  in  The  Bronx,  to  use  my  in- 
fluence against  the  plan.  I  stepped  out  in  the  lobby,  and  there 
David  B.  Hill  buttonholed  me  with  the  same  proposition." 

Departmental  teaching  has  already  been  introduced  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  of  more  than  130  grammar  schools 
in  New  York  City,  with  generally  acknowledged  success ;  and  if, 
instead  of  losing  their  graduates,  many  of  the  principals  may 
keep  them  under  their  care  a  year  longer  the  present  objections 
will  largely  disappear. 

The  extension  of  the  pre-academic  school  idea  broached  by 
Superintendent  Maxwell  at  St.  Louis,  in  1904,  will  bring  most 
important  results : 

1.  It  will  halt  for  a  time  the  erection  of  more  high-school 
buildings,  which  entail  enormous  expense  in  comparison  with 
buildings  for  elementary  schools.  As  Dr.  Draper  says,  the 
next  five  high-school  buildings  in  New  York  City  are  to  cost 
over  three  million  dollars. 

2.  Many  boys  and  girls  who  now  leave  school  at  fourteen 
will  continue  another  year  to  the  normal  limit  of  compulsory 
education. 

3.  The  masses  will  get  a  share  of  the  advantages  of  depart- 
mental teaching  thruout  the  pre-academic  course,  which  will 
become  their  college. 

4.  The  effect  on  the  teaching  force  will  be  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  study  for  promotion  to  be  principals  and  teachers  in  the 
pre-academic  schools. 

5.  More  pupils  in  the  high  schools  will  complete  their  course 
than  at  present. 

6.  More  students  will  be  attracted  to  college  than  at  present. 

7.  More  time  will  be  secured  for  business  or  for  professional 
training. 

8.  The  normal  child  who  leaves  the  kindergarten  at  six  can 
be  graduated  from  college  and  begin  life  at  twenty-one. 

Notice  in  the  diagram  that  between  the  years  six  and  nine 
about  the  same  number,  over  eighty  thousand  children,  are  in 
each  year  of  the  elementary  school.     Contrast  Avith  this  nearly 
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vertical  line  the  way  in  which  this  line  becomes  almost  hori- 
zontal between  the  years  eleven  and  fourteen.  By  adding  one 
year  to  the  elementary  system,  as  in  Boston  and  other  cities, 
this  line  will  gradually  rise  and  indicate  the  increased  value  and 
popularity  of  this  turning  period  in  a  liberal  education.  That 
ninth  year  will  start  many  a  youth  along  the  line  of  higher  edu- 
cation, who  now  is  crushed  out  of  a  high-school  course. 

Only  a  small  percentage  ever  start  on  the  third  period  of  four 
years  provided  for  school  life,  and  of  these,  in  existing  condi- 
tions, a  tremendously  disproportionate  number  drop  out  in  the 
very  first  year.  About  half  the  high-school  population  in  New 
York  City  are  in  the  first  year  of  the  course,  and  half  of  these 
drop  out  before  the  end  of  this  first  year.  It  may  be  they  are 
better  off  than  those  who  never  enter  high  school,  but  they 
would  be  still  better  off  if  this  one  year  could  be  taken  with 
what  preceded,  instead  of  being  so  sharply  differentiated  from 
the  grammar  school.  The  changes  from  the  grammar-school 
system  of  one  teacher  in  all  subjects  to  the  high-school  system 
of  one  teacher  in  each,  from  women  teachers  to  men  teachers, 
and  the  grading  up  of  w^eaker  grammar  schools  to  high-school 
standards,  many  pupils  are  unable  to  bridge,  and  in  certain 
high  schools  the  almost  inevitable  result  is  a  "  slaughter  of  the 
innocents." 

Again,  those  pupils  w^ho  survive  the  transition  period  be- 
tween the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school  often  find  them- 
selves able  to  enter  college  before  the  completion  of  the  four 
years'  high-school  course.  The  waste  of  time  for  the  brighter 
pupils,  while  waiting  for  the  next  college  year  to  begin  in  Sep- 
tember, if  they  have  been  graduated  from  the  high  school  in 
February,  or  been  sufficiently  prepared  to  pass  the  college 
entrance  examinations  then,  is  in  many  cases  an  important  con- 
sideration. 

That  this  point  is  not  unimportant  may  be  shown  by  illustra- 
tions from  a  single  high  school  in  Brooklyn.  Last  year  nine- 
teen boys  from  one  room,  who  had  not  taken  the  last  half-year's 
work  of  the  high-school  course  at  all,  passed  the  examinations 
and  entered  college  without  condition.  One  young  man  did  the 
same  thing  from  the  third-year  class.     The  year  before  a  youngf 
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man  from  the  third  year  entered  Harvard  triumphantly,  and  is 
to  complete  the  college  course  in  three  years.  With  some  study 
in  summer  vacation,  graduates  from  this  school  have  entered 
sophomore  year  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  other  leading  col- 
leges. One  lad  last  year  was  encouraged  by  a  college  dean 
to  take  the  entrance  examinations,  even  though  just  complet- 
ing his  second  high-school  year,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his 
teachers  from  making  the  attempt.  It  would  be  easy  to  give 
many  specific  instances  of  waste  of  time  at  the  end  of  the  high- 
school  course,  avoided  either  by  letting  the  high-school  diploma 
go,  or  by  studying  for  advanced  credit  at  college  entrance.  In 
the  school  referred  to  the  class  to  graduate  in  January,  1905, 
was  reduced  by  this  situation  to  eleven  members,  while  there 
were  350  first-term  pupils. 

A  practical  suggestion  on  this  point  is  the  necessity  for  an 
opportunity  to  enter  college  in  February  as  well  as  in  Sep- 
tember.^ Why  may  not  college  entrance  examinations  be  held 
semi-annually  to  meet  the  semesters  of  the  secondary  schools, 
and  why  not  give  the  January  graduates  the  same  opportunities 
to  improve  their  time  that  have  always  been  accorded  to  those 
who  graduate  in  June  ?  Michigan  University  has  long  admitted 
students  twice  a  year,  and  Chicago  University  admits  them 
four  times  a  year.  Columbia,  among  the  universities  of  the 
East,  is  taking  advanced  ground  in  this  direction  and  making 
it  easy  for  those  who  enter  in  February  to  get  full  credit  for 
their  time.  Why  should  not  every  college  follow  this  example, 
and  why  should  not  either  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  or  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  provide  at  least 
twice  a  year  for  the  certification  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools 
as  prepared  to  enter  upon  advanced  courses  without  delay  ? 

A  further  suggestion  which,  if  acted  upon  by  college  boards, 
and  especially  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  New  York 
City,  would  furnish  a  powerful  stimulus  toour  city  high  schools, 
is  that  preliminary  examinations  in  English  should  be  held 
twice  a  year  for  all  students  who  have  completed  the  third  year. 
The  discrimination  against  this  subject  of  English  by  refusing 

*  [Such  an  arrangement  will  go  into  operation  at  Columbia  College  in  February, 
1906. — Editor.] 
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a  preliminary  examination  is  responsible  for  considerable  waste 
in  the  last  half  of  the  high-school  course.  No  substantial  reason 
has  been  given  for  this  singular  exception. 

We  have  thus  advocated  the  division  of  the  period  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  professional  school  into  triennial  instead 
of  quadrennial  sections.  Five  sections  of  three  years  each  will, 
we  believe,  help  the  cause  of  popular  education  more  than  four 
sections  of  four  years  each.  The  work  which  is  now  done  in 
sixteen  years  can  be  done,  and  done  better,  in  fifteen  years. 
This  is  no  more  paradoxical  than  the  statement  that  a  scholar 
can  learn  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  more 
quickly,  and  better,  than  he  can  learn  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese.  What !  five  languages  learned  more  quickly 
and  better  than  four  of  the  same?  True,  provided  Latin  is 
thoroly  studied  first.  So,  a  better  division  of  courses  and 
methods  will  save,  in  the  long  run,  an  entire  year  either  for  pro- 
fessional study  or  for  a  business  career. 

But  how  shall  this  saving  be  accomplished?  Simply  by 
rapidly  extending  the  system  of  so-called  "  Intermediate 
Schools  "  which  the  Board  of  Education  is  inaugurating  by 
setting  apart  Nos.  24  and  (y2.,  in  Manhattan,  for  the  last  two 
years  of  the  grammar  schools  in  the  districts  in  which  these 
two  schools  are  situated.  The  small  upper  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  can  well  travel  a  little  farther  to  be  consoli- 
dated in  centrally  located  buildings  in  each  district  of  the  entire 
metropolis,  that  the  pupils  may  secure  the  benefits  of  departmen- 
tal teaching.  Then,  to  recapitulate,  the  first  year  of  our  present 
high-school  course  should  speedily  be  detached  to  the  last  two 
years  of  the  elementary  school  to  form  a  ''  pre-academic  course." 
By  dividing  the  remaining  six  years  of  the  elementary  school 
into  equal  parts,  two  more  triennial  periods  will  result.  The 
remaining  three  years  of  the  high-school  course  will  make  the 
fourth  triennial  section  of  school  education.  Under  this  distri- 
bution those  pupils  who  enter  the  high  school  at  all  do  so  with 
a  preliminary  knowledge  of  what  it  means,  and  are  much  more 
likely  to  remain  thru  the  course,  even  if  they  do  not  proceed 
to  college.  If  the  system  of  semi-annual  entrance  examina- 
tions, both  preliminary  and  final  in  all  subjects,  is  generally  in- 
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troducecl,  as  sug-gested,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  much 
freshman  work  may  be  done  in  the  last  high-school  year.  In 
other  words,  those  who  are  graduated  from  the  high  school  may 
enter  college  as  sophomores.  The  college  course  may  then  be 
completed  in  three  years. 

II.  There  is  another  important  direction  in  which  both  time 
and  money  may  be  saved,  and  thus  economy  in  education  be 
secured.  It  is  by  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of  individual 
programs  for  every  pupil  with  promotion  by  subjects  instead 
of  by  general  averages. 

It  will  astonish  many  to  know  that  thousands  of  pupils  in 
our  high  schools  take  subjects  over  in  which  they  have  already 
passed.  The  rule  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  leaves  in 
the  same  grade  or  term  all  pupils  of  the  first  year  who  fail  in 
ten  periods  of  work  out  of  twenty  in  the  weekly  program,  and, 
in  the  other  three  years  of  the  high-school  course,  failure  in  nine 
periods  of  twenty  to  twenty-three  per  week  will  class  any 
pupil  as  ''  left  back."  Therefore  it  constantly  occurs  that 
pupils  who  have  been  promoted  in  two  or  three  subjects,  but  fail 
in  two  others,  which  aggregate  nine  or  ten  periods  a  week, 
are  obliged  to  go  over  again,  not  only  the  subjects  in  which  they 
have  failed,  but  also  those  in  which  they  have  already  passed. 

This  is  an  enormous  waste  of  energy  for  teacher  and  pupil 
alike.  Suppose  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  a  teacher's 
classes  are  taking  the  term's  work  a  second  time,  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  these  have  passed  in  that  teacher's  particular  subject, 
but  have  failed  in  two  others.  For  five  months  these  pupils  are 
reviewing,  with  a  keen  sense  of  injustice,  work  upon  which 
they  have  already  been  promoted.  The  teacher  is  unable  to 
vary  the  subject-matter  as  much  as  he  would  like  for  these  pupils 
because  to  others  in  the  class  the  work  is  entirely  new.  Unless 
he  has  peculiar  powers  of  interest,  or  is  a  remarkable  discipli- 
narian, some  of  these  repeaters  will  become  indifferent  and  dis- 
couraged. At  times  a  pupil  will  do  poorly  in  a  subject  already 
passed;  often  he  drops  out  of  school  entirely. 

Of  the  19,195  pupils  in  Greater  New  York  public  high  schools 
in  November,  1904,  or  the  central  month  of  the  latest  sem- 
ester, the  number  enrolled  in  each  term  of  the  course  and  the 
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percentage  this  bears  to  the  number  of  high-school  pupils  are 
as  follow  : 

Year  Term  Number  of  pupils         Percentage  of  all 


First  First 


5970  31. 1 


Second  3737  19.5 

Second                      First  3270  17.0 

Second  1959  10.2 

Third                         First  1636  8.5 

Second  1136  5.9 

Fourth                       First  957  5.0 

Second  530  3.8 


19195  lOO.O 

A  study  of  these  figures  will  reveal  these  facts : 

1.  More  than  50  per  cent,  of  all  public  high-school  pupils 
in  Greater  New  York  are  in  the  first  year  of  their  course. 

2.  More  than  75  per  cent,  of  all  are  in  the  first  two  years. 

3.  More  than  92  per  cent,  of  all  are  in  the  first  three  years. 

4.  Less  than  3  per  cent,  are  in  the  graduating  class. 

5.  Approximately,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  year  is  50 
per  cent,  of  that  in  the  next  preceding  year. 

Now  this  frightful  mortality  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  promote  by  subjects,  as  we  ought  to  do. 
On  this  point  we  are  not  progressive.  The  machinery  of  the 
program  in  these  great  city  schools,  with  from  1000  to  3000 
pupils,  overwhelms  the  individual  pupil.  This  is  the  very  stock 
in  trade  of  many  of  our  private  schools.  The  late  lamented  Dr. 
Caskie  Harrison,  principal  of  the  Brooklyn  Latin  School, 
hurled  his  invectives  in  that  magnificent  Oxonian  Latin  style 
of  his  against  this  grinding  uniformity  of  the  public-school 
system.  Hundreds  of  excellent  pupils  leave  our  high  schools 
and  go  to  private  schools  on  this  account,  and  it  is  only  the  fact 
that  we  have  too  few  high-school  buildings  to  house  our  pupils 
which  partially  hides  for  the  present  this  hideous  deformity  of 
our  system.  Yet  is  it  right  that  we  as  teachers  should  blind  our 
eyes  and  harden  our  hearts  to  these  scenes  of  pedagogical 
horror?  The  poor  cannot  leave  for  some  first-class  private 
school  where  attention  is  paid  to  individual  need.  They  must 
either  go  thru  the  grind  of  repetition  or  drop  out  entirely. 
Too  many  do  the  latter ;  hence  our  small  proportion  of  gradua- 
tion, compared  with  that  of  high  schools  in  country  towns. 
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In  the  February  discussion  by  the  Schoolmasters'  Association 
of  Mr.  Warren's  indictment  of  the  grammar-school  system,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  the  writer,  extending  the  field 
of  criticism,  made  the  following  declaration:  The  time  will 
soon  come  when  it  will  be  regarded  as  pedagogically  immoral 
to  oblige  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  take  over  again  a  term's  work  in  a 
subject  in  which  he  or  she  has  already  clearly  passed,  as  it  is 
pedagogically  immoral  to  permit  a  pupil  to  go  on  without  re- 
view in  a  subject  in  which  he  has  failed.  This  utterance  raised 
a  storm  of  questioning,  and  resulted  in  written  statements  dis- 
tinctly requested  for  publication. 

We  quote  from  a  personal  letter  of  recent  date  written  by 
Dr.  Walter  B.  Gunnison,  principal  of  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School.     Dr.  Gunnison  says : 

"  In  regard  to  your  statement  made  in  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Warren's  paper,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  absolutely  in 
sympathy  with  your  remarks.  My  own  experience  in  the 
matter  has  been  such  as  to  lead  me  not  to  believe  but  know, 
that  the  promotion  of  pupils  by  subjects,  rather  than  by  aver- 
ages, is  a  method  employed  in  every  reputable  high  school  that 
I  know  of  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  is  perfectly 
feasible  in  the  city  schools.  I  commenced  this  method  with 
fear  and  trembling  when  our  school  was  very  small.  I  always 
said  that  probably  I  might  have  to  abandon  the  method  after 
my  school  got  larger,  but  as  it  grew,  and  grew  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions, — ^that  is  to  say,  at  one  time  the  whole 
school  would  be  on  part-time  classes,  and  tremendously  over- 
crowded,— and  yet  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  we  were 
not  able  to  say  that  not  a  pupil  in  the  school  was  taking  work 
over  again  that  he  had  once  satisfactorily  completed.  This  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  were  we  looking  for  perfect  symmetry 
of  class  organization,  or  for  an  easy  time,  we  should  abandon 
it  immediately. 

"  It  used  to  take  us  fully  seven  or  eight  days  of  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  before  every  program  was  adjusted.  We  have 
gradually,  however,  by  experience  become  more  skillful  in  the 
arrangement  of  our  programs  and  in  the  division  of  work,  so 
that  now  every  program  is  adjusted  within  two  days  of  the 
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opening  of  school  if  the  pupil  is  present  and  attends  to  his  work, 
and  we  feel  that  we  have  solved  the  problem. 

'*  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  there  is  nothing  more  fatal  to 
the  interest  of  a  pupil  in  his  work,  nothing  more  unfair  or  un- 
pedagogical,  than  to  keep  him  back  in  any  subject  in  which  he 
has  the  power  and  interest  to  go  on.  Furthermore,  it  is  fatal 
to  proper  success  of  a  pupil  in  any  subject  upon  which  later 
work  is  based, — such  as  the  languages  and  mathematics,  espe- 
cially,— to  promote  a  pupil  to  go  on  where  it  is  satisfactorily  de- 
termined that  he  is  not  sufficiently  well  grounded  in  the  funda- 
mentals to  allow  him  to  go  on.  Under  the  present  rules  a  pupil 
can  be  promoted  provided  he  has  not  more  than  ten  points  of 
failure.  The  trouble  with  the  actual  working  of  this  is,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  in  some  schools  they  are  supposed  to  make  up  this 
back  work.  This  I  regard  as  absolutely  impossible  at  any 
other  period  than  in  the  summer,  where  a  pupil  may  take  a 
single  subject  and  secure  instruction  so  as  to  fit  him  to  go  on. 
To  take  a  pupil  who  has  not  done  his  work  satisfactorily  in  a 
subject,  when  he  has  his  whole  time  and  daily  instruction,  and 
expect  him  to  make  up  a  failure  of  work  in  addition  to  carrying 
the  next  term's  regular  and  full  work,  and  without  definite  in- 
struction, is  a  hopeless  procedure  in  my  opinion.  Considering 
an  average  passing  mark  as  an  easy  way  of  getting  at  those  who 
can  be  promoted,  I  think  there  should  go  with  it  a  statement 
that  nobody  much  below  this  passing  mark  should  pass  on  the 
subject.  As  far  as  determining  where  the  pupil  should  be 
graded  on  paper,  this  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  me. 
Our  course  is  satisfactorily  completed  when  we  have  finished 
3000  periods  of  prepared  work.  With  this  as  a  basis,  why 
should  we  care  where  the  pupil  is  named  to  stand  along  the 
road  ?  The  only  question  that  we  care  about  is,  how  much  satis- 
factory work  has  he  done  ?  This  should  determine  his  standing. 
Of  course,  I  believe  that  this  does  not  excuse  the  principal  or 
supervising  teacher  from  carefully  watching  the  pupil,  and  hav- 
ing him  keep  all  his  work  up  even  as  far  as  he  can.  This  is  help- 
ful, and  carries  with  it  a  class  spirit  which  is  a  great  aid  to  the 
teacher's  work.  My  own  idea  is  that  a  person  should  be  pro- 
moted straight  whose  average  is  the  passing  mark,  say  70  per 
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cent.,  who  has  no  subject  below  65  per  cent.  If  there  is  a  sub- 
ject below  65,  this  should  stand  as  a  condition.  I  think  it  may 
be  a  question,  too,  whether  the  simple  passing  mark  on  a  single 
subject  should  allow  the  pupil  to  go  on  to  the  next  grade  with 
it.  It  might  be  much  wiser  for  him  to  drop  the  subject  for  a 
time  and  devote  extra  work  to  the  subjects  in  which  he  had 
failed,  and  thus  keep  abreast  of  his  work.  If,  however,  he 
passed  it  really  satisfactorily,  as  perhaps  represented  by  75  per 
cent.,  I  think  then  there  should  be  no  question  but  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  go  right  on  with  that  grade,  even  if  he 
should  be  promoted  on  it  every  term. 

"  These  are  about  my  points.  We  have  worked  on  it  seri- 
ously for  eight  years.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  teacher  in  the 
school  who  would  think  it  was  wise  to  go  back  to  a  general 
average  scheme." 

Mr.  Virgil  Prettyman,  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
and  president  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York 
and  Vicinity,  writes  under  date  of  February  15,  1905:  "You 
may  use  my  name  to  any  extent  you  wish  in  support  of  the 
scheme  of  individual  programs  and  promotion  by  subjects.  I 
believe  in  it  so  thoroly  that  I  can  scarcely  think  of  any  other 
scheme  as  possible." 

A  conservative  view  worthy  of  careful  consideration  is  that 
of  Dr.  John  G.  Wight,  principal  of  the  Wadleigh  High  School, 
with  over  3000  pupils.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  interest  of 
his  girls  in  their  work,  must  weigh  the  points  in  opposition  he 
suggests.     Dr.  Wight  writes : 

"  That  '  in  time  it  will  be  regarded  as  pedagogically  wrong 
to  oblige  a  pupil  to  repeat  a  subject  in  which  promotion  had 
been  clearly  attained  '  is  your  proposition. 

"  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  '  clearly  attained  '  and 
*  merely  squeezed  thru/  It  is  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  un- 
worthy of  consideration  that  a  pupil  passes  in  a  favorite  sub- 
ject with  95  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  fails  in  all  others. 
In  such  a  case  I  would  not  promote  the  pupil  in  that  one  subject 
and  demote  him  in  the  others.  I  would  demote  him  alto- 
gether, but  for  a  part  of  the  term  at  least  allow  him  to  discard 
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the  '  passed  '  subject,  to  give  more  complete  attention  to  those 
subjects  in  which  he  is  weak. 

''  In  such  wisdom  as  we  possess  we  draw  an  arbitrary  line 
between  promotion  and  demotion.  A  certain  number  of  hours 
of  failure  keeps  back  one  pupil,  while  another  whose  hours  of 
failure  fall  below  the  arbitrary  line,  but  are  close  to  it,  is  pro- 
moted, heavily  loaded  with  conditions.  The  practice  of  pro- 
moting in  such  cases  is  bad  enough,  for  in  the  great  majority  of 
these  cases  the  pupil  will  fail  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the 
term  in  question,  a  condition  of  things  by  no  means  ideal." 

There  are  other  principals  in  this  city  who  sometimes  have 
**  hundreds  "  on  special  programs,  but,  as  one  expressed  it, 
"  There  are  enough  cases  from  outside  to  take  all  the  time  to 
be  spared  for  this  making  of  programs."  If,  however,  the 
extra  time  required  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  getting 
every  youth  at  work  just  where  he  belongs  in  each  subject  is 
indispensable  to  the  happiness,  to  the  progress,  and  even  to  the 
continuance  in  the  school  of  somebody's  son  or  daughter,  that 
work  richly  repays.  Several  years  ago  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  stated  that  all  pupils 
there  were  promoted  on  subjects,  but  each  was  required  to  sit 
with  the  section  studying  the  lowest  term's  work  in  any  subject 
involved  in  his  program.  This  simple  device,  he  asserted,  was 
sufficient  pressure  upon  the  pupil  to  bring  up  his  lowest  subject 
to  the  standard  in  order  that  he  might  be  advanced  a  grade. 
The  school  referred  to  had  iioo  pupils  and  35  teachers. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  has  given  great  impetus  to  our  high- 
school  development  by  printing  in  his  annual  reports,  side  by 
side,  the  proportionate  number  of  pupils  in  each  high  school 
who  have  passed  or  failed  in  each  subject.  Pressure  is  thus 
brought  on  the  teacher  to  prepare  his  pupils  as  well  as  possible. 
If  a  pupil  is  sure  to  fail  it  is  not  desired  that  he  take  the  exam- 
ination, for  it  would  lower  the  rating  of  the  school.  Anyone 
can  study  out  for  himself  in  these  reports  the  standing  of  any 
department  in  any  school  \\\  the  city. 

We  only  refer  to  these  reports,  but  call  attention  to  this  fact. 
The  interests  of  the  head  of  department  are  not  apparently 
identical  with  the  interests  of  the  parent.     The  former  wishes 
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to  keep  from  the  test  those  pupils  who  may  discredit  his  teach- 
ing or  his  administration;  the  parent  wishes  the  child  to  ad- 
vance if  he  can  pass  the  examination. 

To  test  the  advantage  of  promotion  by  subjects,  without 
repeating  any  work  which  has  been  satisfactorily  done,  we  also 
have  made  some  percentages.  The  month  of  November,  1904, 
the  center  of  the  latest  half-year  term,  has  an  advantage  over 
conditions  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  term.  If  we  find  the 
percentage  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  eighth,  or  last  term 
of  the  course,  in  any  school,  in  comparison  with  that  in  the  first 
term,  objections  like  these  will  be  raised :  This  was  the  Feb- 
ruary term  with  its  fewer  graduates.  Many  enter  the  first 
term  simply  to  say  they  reached  the  high  school  and  then  will- 
ingly drop  out.  To  equalize  such  items  we  have  added  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  terms,  and  also 
those  in  the  first  and  second,  and  made  the  ratios  between  full 
years.  For  the  twelve  leading  high  schools  in  Greater  New 
York  which  have  a  four-year  course  in  full  operation,  the  re- 
sults follow : 

,,.,„,       ,  ^^^^  Pupils  Percentages  of  4th-year  pupils 

High  Schools  number  m  4th         rp^      .         Z.  ^      1  -r      J 

*  -  pupils  year         To  ist  year  To  2d  year  To  3d  year 

Erasmus  Hall 1460  267  48.5  70.8  100.4 

Girls'.... 2099  218  24.4  35.3  58.6 

Bryant 369  37  20.0  45.  i  56.9 

Morris 2023  185  19.7  33.3  53.6 

Wadleigh 2654  257  19.2  35.8  75.4 

De  Witt  Clinton 1824  119  15.6  19.4  36.0 

Eastern  District 640  53  14.8  44.2  49.1 

Manual  Training 1129  77  11.8  26.8  67.5 

Boys' 1182  69  II. 7  21.3  34.7 

Curtis 536  34  II.  5  28.3  40.0 

H.  S.  of  Commerce 1344  55  6.2  18.4  56.1 

Girls' Technical 1696  21  2.0  4.1  17. i 

All  twelve  ...,..- .   16956  1392  17.2  32.1  60.8 

The  above  twelve  leading  high  schools,  with  an  average  of 
141 3  pupils  each,  of  whom  ii6  are  in  the  fourth  year,  are 
arranged  in  order  of  percentage  of  fourth-year  pupils  to  first- 
year  pupils.  They  are  all  firmly  established  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  city.  In  special  cases  pressure  of  accommodations 
at  some  definite  time  may  be  responsible  for  some  of  these  re- 
sults. We  call  attention  to  only  one  fact.  The  one  high  school 
which  leads  in  every  column  except  in  the  total  number  of 
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pupils,  and  in  this  stands  above  the  average,  i§  the  one  whose 
principal  is  so  thoroly  committed  to  the  idea  we  advocate. 
Is  there  not  some  connection  between  adherence  to  the  principle 
that  when  a  pupil  is  promoted  in  a  subject  he  is  really  promoted 
to  go  on  with  it  and  the  fact  that  Erasmus  Hall  high  school 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  advanced  students  than  any  other  in 
the  city?  This  is  only  one  test  to  apply,  but  it  is  a  good  test. 
A  good  school  keeps  its  pupils,  and  in  it  the  pupils  steadily  ad- 
vance. 

Will  anyone  tell  why  in  some  schools  it  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible for  a  pupil  to  improve  in  his  marks?  It  is  the  usual  ex- 
perience that  with  harder  work  in  higher  classes  pupils  receive 
lower  marks.  It  is  seldom  in  New  York  City  that  a  pupil  can 
be  found  who  has  steadily  gained  in  general  average  scholar- 
ship for  one  year,  over  that  of  the  year  before.  The  "  Lin- 
coln Improvement  Prizes,"  offered  for  several  years  past,  have 
tested  this  thoroly.  Last  term  a  prize  of  five  dollars  was 
given  for  only  four  credits  of  improvement ;  this  term  no  one 
in  the  city  receives  a  prize,  simply  because  no  pupil  has  sent  in  a 
record  which  showed  steady  improvement  in  the  marks  for  one 
year  over  the  previous  term.  Sixty-eight  of  these  five-dollar 
prizes  have  been  paid  in  nine  schools,  and  the  notice  of  their 
offer  was  sent  this  time  to  eighteen  newspapers  with  the  above 
result. 

Our  contention  is  that  a  large  reason  for  apathy  and  per- 
functory work  in  high  schools  is  the  evil  under  discussion. 
Much  of  the  time  of  students  is  occupied  in  threshing  out  old 
straw.  The  practice  of  marking  closely  to  make  pupils  work 
thru  fear  they  will  fail  of  promotion,  with  all  the  direful 
consequences  of  such  failure  before  them,  tends  to  discourage 
interest  in  studies,  and  to  lower  scholastic  standards.  What 
impulse  to  athletics  a  little  success  or  recognition  gives!  But 
are  records  disregarded  there?  Is  a  lad's  record  in  sprinting 
obliterated  because  he  is  poor  at  throwing  the  discus  ?  In  ath- 
letics any  gain  he  makes  he  holds  as  a  mark  to  improve  \x\pn. 
It  makes  one  heartsick  to  see  so  many  valuable  possibilities  in 
youth  undeveloped  or  sacrificed  to  custom.  In  some  schools  a 
first  assistant  who  has  special  force  or  adroitness  practically 
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determines  the  fate  of  many  pupils  far  beyond  his  own  depart- 
ment. Disregarding  the  situation  as  a  whole,  and  blinded  by 
zeal  for  his  own  work,  he  may  resort  to  methods  which  both 
reduce  his  own  classes  to  comfortable  dimensions,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  enhance  the  glory  of  the  school.  The  truth  is  vastly 
otherwise.  The  genuine  teacher  saves  instead  of  destroys;  he 
attracts  instead  of  repels;  he  arouses  interest  in  his  subject  and 
success  in  its  pursuit;  he  encroaches  on  no  other  department, 
on  the  rights  of  neither  student  nor  teacher.  Such  a  teacher 
glories  in  the  percentage  of  his  pupils  who  attain  promotion  and 
not  in  the  number  he  has  caused  to  fail. 

In  private  schools  a  teacher  is  often  judged  by  his  ability  to 
equip  a  pupil  to  pass  an  examination ;  in  public  schools  a  teacher 
will  not  forever  escape  this  judgment.  We  serve  the  public, 
and  it  is  against  our  professional  skill  to  have  so  many  failures 
that  we  become  absolutely  callous. 

Not  one  word  have  we  said  in  favor  of  allowing  any  boy  or 
girl  to  go  on  in  a  subject  beyond  the  point  where  he  fails  to  do 
satisfactory  work.  Furthermore,  the  strongest  pressure  should 
be  brought  to  bear  against  freaky  dislike  of  subjects  in  which 
a  pupil  is  weak.  The  required  studies,  in  all  departmental 
teaching  below  the  college,  must  be  taken  first  and  taken  over 
until  they  are  satisfactorily  mastered.  The  pupil,  if  necessary, 
should  be  detached  from  his  favorite  and  successful  subject  or 
teacher  until  he  has  made  up  the  neglected  work.  But  no  life- 
less teacher,  who  is  incapable  of  enkindling  a  spark  of  enthusi- 
asm for  his  subject,  has  a  right  to  be  allowed  to  condemn  any 
number  of  pupils  to  thresh  over  again,  with  some  live  teacher, 
the  straw  from  which  he  has  already  led  them  to  remove  the 
grain.  It  is  well-nigh  an  abomination.  We  know  whereof  we 
speak  and,  if  we  chose,  could  give  instances  of  fields  of  carnage 
and  gore  on  pedagogical  battle  lines  which  would  rank  with 
Liaoyang  and  the  Shakhe  river. 

Our  subject  is  "  Economy  in  education,"  but  we  have  made 
no  eflFort  to  distinguish  between  the  saving  of  time  and  the  sav- 
ing of  money.  They  are  in  truth  identical.  Time  is  money,  and 
a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.  When  we  cannot  get  more 
money  to  use  let  us  use  better  the  money  we  get.     Here  we  have 
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the  synthesis  of  our  two  main  points.  By  devoting  ourselves 
to  a  more  perfect  Hnking  of  shorter  courses  without  cataclysmal 
breaks,  and  by  recognizing  work  as  done  when  well  done, 
whether  it  is  in  a  particular  branch  or  is  the  complete  work  of 
a  term,  we  shall  stop  the  leaks,  avoid  the  waste,  arouse  the  at- 
tention, and  develop  every  department  of  educational  activity  all 
along  the  line,  from  the  kindergarten  to  a  life  of  usefulness. 
Let  us  not  rest  until  our  youth  shall  take  an  absorbing  interest 
in  the  mental  as  in  the  physical  life,  in  brain  as  in  brawn.  The 
real  interests  of  parent,  pupil,  and  teacher  are  common  and  we 
appeal  to  those  in  authority  to  make  this  evident  by  the  way  in 
which  they  recognize  economy  in  education. 

Charles  S.  Hartwell 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ill 

THE  MANHATTAN  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  in  New  York,  is  a 
pioneer  in  the  United  States.  Continental  Europe  long  since 
felt  the  need  of  trade  instruction,  and  organized  schools  (with 
varying  national  characteristics)  in  connection  with  the  general 
academic  courses.  The  United  States,  too,  appreciates  the 
value  that  this  class  of  school  would  have  in  industrial  centers, 
and  will  undoubtedly  establish  them,  little  by  little,  in  the  near 
future  as  a  part  of  public  instruction. 

The  great  demand  for  skilled  and  intelligent  workers  in  New 
York  City  has  appealed  to  the  Superintendent^  of  the  Public 
Schools,  and  he  has  urged  the  immediate  foundation  of  trade 
instruction  for  both  sexes  as  an  integral  part  of  the  city  system ; 
but  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  these  schools  involve  seri- 
ous problems  and  difficulties,  which  have  heretofore  kept  the 
municipality  from  founding  them.  Nevertheless,  the  necessity 
for  some  amelioration  of  existing  conditions  has  led  to  the 
establishing,  as  a  private  institution,  of  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls. 

The  animating  principle  of  the  school  is  a  union  of  the  two 
following  ideas :  ( i )  that  the  trades  need  skilled  labor;  and  (2) 
that  the  workers  need  training  of  mind,  spirit,  and  hand  to  be 
adequately  fitted  to  do  the  required  work,  and  to  rise  to  good 
positions. 

The  advantage  of  hand  training  as  a  part  of  the  general 
education  of  both  sexes  is  recognized  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  urged  by  such  prominent  educators  as  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City ; 
Charles  Eliot,  president  of  Harv^ard  University,  Cambridge; 
John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia  University, 
and  Charles  Hanford  Henderson,  head  master  of  Marienfeld 
Summer  School,   Chesham,  New  Hampshire.     The  result  of 
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the  efforts  of  such  men  has  been  the  general  adoption  in  large 
sections  of  the  United  States,  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of 
the  public-school  curriculum.  Such  handwork  courses  are 
considered  to  be  educational  mediums  of  the  highest  order,  and 
the  nature  of  this  work  in  the  public  schools  is  now  fairly  well 
settled. 

In  addition  to  this  work  in  the  public  schools,  utilitarian  and 
industrial  education  for  both  sexes  is  provided  in  evening 
classes,  which  have  been  organized  to  supplement  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  day  classes,  in  the  aid  societies  for  the  poor,  in  re- 
formatories, and  in  separate  classes  conducted  by  settlements 
and  religious  bodies.  While  all  of  these  phases  of  hand  train- 
ing are  excellent,  and  have  reacted  advantageously  on  the  home 
and  on  society,  and  have  often  proved  helpful  to  the  trade 
worker,  the  real  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  education  which 
will  best  fit  an  untrained  girl  for  a  good  trade  worker  are 
scarcely  touched  in  these  schools.  Such  technical  courses,  while 
logically  developed  as  to  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  are  not  de- 
veloped with  reference  to  the  needs  of  different  trades.  They 
are  also  without  that  flexibility  as  to  methods,  mechanical  de- 
vices, and  artistic  changes,  which  alone  will  place  the  girl  in 
immediate  touch  with  the  workroom. 

The  problem  of  trade  instruction  in  New  York  City  may  be 
stated  briefly  as  follows :  ( i )  We  have  thousands  of  families 
who  are  so  poor  that  the  children  must  go  to  work  the  moment 
the  compulsory  school  years  are  over  (about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age).  (2)  The  public  schools  give  these  children  an 
excellent  general  foundation  for  good  workers,  if  they  have  been 
able  to  attend  regularly.  For  varying  reasons,  such  as  their  for- 
eign birth,  the  impossibility  of  much  personal  attention  in  the 
crowded  classes  of  a  great  city,  poor  conditions  of  health,  and  the 
desire  of  the  pupils  to  escape  the  routine  of  school,  the  greater 
number  of  children  who  go  early  into  trade  have  not  had  a  satis- 
factory education  for  making  the  best  workers.  To  rise  to  im- 
portant positions  in  factories,  workrooms,  or  department  stores 
will  require  a  practical  combination  of  any  needed  craft  with 
the  ability  to  utilize  their  school  education  in  business  letters, 
accounts,    and    trade    transactions.     (3)    Instruction    in    the 
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various  trades,  if  it  would  be  equal  to  an  intelligent  apprentice- 
ship, must  be  given  with  exact  reference  to,  and  in  accord  with, 
the  methods  and  needs  in  the  shops  and  factories.  (4)  Further- 
more, the  economics  of  the  home,  as  well  as  of  life,  should  re- 
ceive careful  attention  that  the  girls  shall  know  how  to  be  good 
wives  and  daughters,  and  shall  understand  the  prudent  purchase 
and  care  of  dress,  food,  furnishing,  which  knowledge  can 
be  applied  to  business  as  well  as  to  home  life.  Of  the  highest 
importance  to  these  working  girls  is  the  raising  of  their  ideals, 
that  a  better  class  of  workers  may  be  formed.  A  trade  school 
should  so  give  its  practical  work  that  a  changed  view  of  life 
and  its  industries  may  result.  It  should  gradually  develop  a 
love  for  the  simple  and  beautiful  decoration  which  dignifies  all 
handwork,  a  pride  and  joy  in  work,  an  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  each  girl's  trade  to  her  employer's  success,  as  well 
as  to  the  best  interests  of  her  country.  It  should  instill  continu- 
ally the  importance  of  each  girl's  life  in  upholding  social 
purity. 

A  many-sided  problem  such  as  this — industrial,  social,  eth- 
ical, and  educational — also  entailing  great  expense  on  account 
of  the  value  of  the  materials  which  must  be  used,  might  well 
temporarily  daunt  a  country  already  spending  vast  sums  of 
money  yearly  in  developing  other  needed  branches  of  instruc- 
tion. 

With  full  appreciation  of  the  grave  questions  before  it,  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School  began  its  work  in  November,  1902. 
It  was  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  conferences  on  the  part  of 
a  number  of  men  and  women  interested,  and  well  instructed  in 
philanthropic,  social,  and  economic  questions  in  New  York 
City.  The  need  of  the  working  girl,  as  she  affects  the  com- 
mercial success  of  the  city  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  homes  and 
public  morals  on  the  other,  brought  to  them  the  conviction  that 
delay  in  the  matter  of  education  is  a  fatal  mistake.  The 
faith  of  the  conferees  was  such  that  they  decided  to  establish  the 
school  even  tho  the  dependence  for  its  support  must  be  upon 
voluntary  contributions  until  the  value  of  the  work  and  the 
practical  solution  of  the  problems  at  issue  should  be  proved,  and 
the  municipality  should  desire  to  assume  the  burden. 
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The  school  opened  three  years  ago  with  the  following  teach- 
ing force:  four  heads  of  departments,  four  trade  teachers  or 
forewomen,  and  an  academic  instructor ;  two  or  three  assistants 
also  were  employed  occasionally.  At  present  there  are  five 
heads  of  departments,  four  forewomen,  five  assistants,  one  aca- 
demic instructor,  one  physical-education  instructor,  and  several 
special  workers,  who  give  lessons  at  intervals  in  advanced  trade 
lines. 

At  the  beginning  there  were  twenty  children  to  register.  The 
number  now  in  the  school  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  which 
is  really  more  than  the  school  shottld  accommodate  with  its 
present  space.  There  is  a  long  w^aiting  list  of  those  who  de- 
sire to  be  admitted. 

Application  for  entrance  may  be  made  at  the  school  at  any 
time.  K\\  applicants  must  expect  to  be  self-supporting,  must 
be  over  fourteen  and  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  must  show 
their  record  of  the  school  attendance  required  by  law,  and  must 
bring  a  reference  from  some  reliable  person.  After  filing  her 
application  blank,  the  girl  is  put  upon  a  month's  apprenticeship. 
If  the  test  is  successful  she  is  admitted  to  the  school. 

The  tuition  is  free,  and  in  especially  deserving  cases  financial 
aid  is  given.  As  yet  the  courses  are,  in  general,  of  but  one 
year's  duration.  The  poverty  of  the  students  is  such  that  they 
are  forced  to  work  at  the  end  of  this  period.  The  school,  how- 
ever, holds  itself  in  readiness  to  increase  the  number  of  years' 
requirement  when  it  seems  wise  to  do  so,  and  already  there  are 
a  few  second-year  students  in  each  department. 

The  work  continues  thruout  the  year,  the  pupils  being  re- 
ceived preferably  in  July,  after  the  public  schools  have  closed 
for  the  summer  recess.  Advantage  is  thus  taken  of  slack  sea- 
sons of  trade  to  train  girls,  and  busy  seasons  to  place  them. 
A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Management  attends  to  the  plac- 
ing of  the  girls  in  positions,  and  records  are  kept  of  all  of 
those  who  are  at  work. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  work 
of  the  school.  The  curriculum  was  chosen  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  needs  in  New  York  City.  The  selection  of  the 
lines  of  handwork  followed  a  careful  investigation  of  the  re- 
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quirements  in  the  factories,  workrooms,  and  department  stores. 
The  object  was  to  choose  such  trades  as  employ  larg-e  numbers 
of  women,  which  require  expert  workers,  where  training  is 
difficult  to  obtain,  where  the  salaries  are  good,  where  favorable 
conditions  prevail  in  the  workrooms,  and  where  there  is  a  chance 
for  promotion  to  better  pay.  Some  trades  employing  women 
were  rejected,  as  they  could  not  meet  the  demand  for  fair  con- 
ditions for  their  workers. 

The  school  desires  not  only  to  teach  a  trade,  but  to  give  a 
foundation  for  others  employing  the  same  tool,  that  a  girl  may 
shift  to  other  work  in  slack  seasons.  This  desire  for  elasticity 
led  to  the  selection  of  representative  tools  used  in  the  industries, 
as  centers  of  school  activity,  rather  than  trades.  The  greatest 
skill  was  found  to  be  in  employments  requiring  the  needle,  the 
machine  (electric  and  foot  power),  the  brush  used  in  pasting 
and  gluing,  and  the  pencil  required  for  industrial  designing. 
From  each  of  these  centers  large  numbers  of  trades  radiate. 
From  the  needle,  the  development  of  such  lines  as  neckwear, 
embroidered  articles  and  novelty  decorations,  fine  undergar- 
ments, dressmaking,  and  millinery.  From  the  machines  were 
the  numerous  clothing  trades,  upholstery  operating,  special 
machine  work,  such  as  buttonhole,  tucking,  shirring,  binding, 
braiding,  embroidery,  and  drawn  work  (in  the  last  two  of  which 
there  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  skill  required,  and  the  possible 
salaries  are  very  large).  From  the  paste  brush  are  developed 
many  branches,  such  as  labeling,  sample-mounting,  pocketbook 
and  cardcase  making,  library  and  desk  outfits,  blankbook  work, 
and  novelty  box  making.  The  pencil  is  also  the  center  of 
many  busy  trades  of  copying,  enlarging,  and  also  of  making 
original  designs.  From  these  tools  new  classes  of  work  con- 
stantly arise,  and  are  immediately  developed  by  the  school  if 
the  prospect  seems  good  for  assisting  the  workers. 

The  policy  is  to  train  each  pupil  for  a  special  part  of  her 
trade.  When  a  girl  shows  ability  she  is  advanced  without 
reference  to  her  class.  Each  trade  has  its  recognized  steps. 
The  school  aims  to  give,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  experience 
and  also  the  requisite  speed  in  one  step  before  the  next  is  taken. 
In  this  important  change  from  the  usual  method  in  technical 
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classes  (which  is  to  cover  an  entire  field,  giving  usually  but  one 
or  two  experiences  of  a  kind),  the  student  is  adapted  directly 
to  workroom  demands.  For  example,  in  millinery,  a  girl  who 
has  taken  a  course  merely  touching  on  each  step  in  the  making 
and  trimming  of  a  hat,  is  ^ot  really  fitted  for  the  trade,  and 
usually  has  to  begin  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and 
slowly  climb.  The  business  world  does  not  care  for  girls  who 
are  superficially  trained.  Elaborately  designed  and  trimmed 
hats  are  not  the  work  of  the  novice.  Workers  in  millinery 
houses  must  first  be  adequate  helpers  and  improvers  before  they 
can  be  trusted  to  copy,  trim,  or  design. 

The  school  building  was  fitted  for  its  various  purposes  as 
simply  as  good  workroom  conditions  would  allow.  It  merely 
reproduces  good  shop  requirements.  Electric  power  is  used  for 
the  sewing  machines  of  the  Power  Operating  Department,  and 
for  lighting.  A  lunchroom  is  in  the  basement,  and  a  general 
assembly  room  on  the  first  floor  serves  for  many  purposes,  such 
as  recitation,  recreation,  assembly,  reception,  and  gymnasium.. 
In  every  possible  way  the  expense  has  been  spared  that  the  ex- 
periment might  demonstrate,  not  only  the  use  of  trade  instruc- 
tion, but  its  minimum  cost. 

After  the  selection  of  the  handwork  part  of  the  curriculum 
came  the  important  question  of  the  academic  training.  A  prac- 
tical, immediately  available  business  education  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  make  workwomen  of  executive  ability.  Skill  in  the 
craft  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Certain  work  in  arithmetic, 
English,  history,  geography,  and  civics  has  been  planned  to  sup- 
plement the  trade  courses.  In  arithmetic  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  give  the  simple  business  methods  required  in  trade  by 
the  application  of  former  knowledge  to  direct  trade  problems, 
to  the  general  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  workroom,  and  to 
the  utilization  of  business  forms,  such  as  bills;  receipts,  and  the 
elements  of  bookkeeping. 

The  girls  who  go  into  trade  at  a  very  early  age  are  frequently 
found  to  be  defective  in  their  vocabulary,  and  are  unable  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  an  orderly  or  accurate  manner.  The 
English  work  in  the  school  aims  to  give  a  working  vocabulary 
of  technical  terms,  good  expression,  both  oral  and  written,  and 
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an  intelligent  use  of  business  English  in  speaking  of  trade.  It 
is  based  upon  the  industrial  history,  literature,  and  handwork. 
The  industrial  history,  civics,  and  commercial  geography  are 
so  closely  connected  that  they  are  given  as  one  course.  They 
serve  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  trade  for  which  the  girl  is 
preparing.  The  materials  upon  which  she  works,  the  con- 
ditions of  their  growth,  and  preparation,  the  commercial  routes 
by  which  they  reach  New  York,  and  the  countries  from  which 
they  come,  are  studied  that  they  may  broaden  her  ideas  of  her 
connection  with  the  industrial  world.  In  addition,  such  sub- 
jects are  discussed  as  the  duties  and  privileges  of  a  good  citizen, 
the  people's  part  in  the  making  of  law,  the  influence  of  lawmak- 
ing upon  the  industries,  the  relation  existing  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed,  the  principles  and  applications  of  oral 
and  written  contract,  and  possible  ways  in  which  a  worker  may 
add  to  her  employer's  success.  The  consideration  of  such 
questions  as  these  deepens  the  feeling  of  responsibility  in  each 
worker.  General  school  courses  cannot  cover  this  ground. 
Trade-school  academic  work  should  be  a  link  between  gram- 
mar-school and  business  life. 

The  art  course  should  always  be  a  fundamental  part  of  trade 
instruction.  Success  in  the  business  world  depends  largely  on 
art.  Each  trade  has  its  specific  requirements.  The  Manhat- 
tan Trade  School  has  developed  its  art  work  from  a  study  of 
each  trade  represented  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  the  ways  in  which  the  course  helps  the  students.  It  has  in- 
creased the  manual  skill  noticeably.  For  instance,  the  machine- 
operating  girl  shows  an  immediate  result  in  straighter  seams, 
and  also  in  the  ability  to  quilt  evenly  on  the  machine  in  hori- 
zontal, vertical,  and  oblique  lines.  In  the  dressmaking  and  mil- 
linery departments,  the  result  shows  in  their  tucking,  shirring, 
and  stitching.  The  sample-mounting  class  arrange  and  paste 
their  samples  in  more  even  and  attractive  order.  Besides  the 
skill  with  the  hand  there  is  an  increased  appreciation  of  good 
art,  even  in  the  simplest  articles,  and  the  designing  becomes 
steadily  more  harmonious  and  satisfactory. 

The  physical  health  of  each  girl  receives  attention.     Her 
future  success  in  life  depends  as  much  on  this  as  on  her  manual 
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or  mental  skill.  Each  day  is  closed  by  some  simple  kind  of  ex- 
ercise, either  corrective  or  recreative.  Cleanliness  and  neatness 
of  person  are  required,  and  matters  of  hygiene  are  regularly 
discussed. 

Each  department  tries  to  keep  the  curriculum  in  close  touch 
with  the  trade.     To  help  accomplish  this  (i)  the  supervisors 
and  teachers  in  the  school  regularly  visit  and  work  in  some 
manufacturing  house.     This  has  brought  about  an  important 
interrelation   by   which   employers,   forewomen,   and   foremen 
have  visited  and  kept  in  touch  with  the  school.      (2)  The  trade 
orders  taken  in  each  department  have  helped  in  this  matter. 
The  criticism  of  the  firms  was  of  great  value,  and  the  students 
were  benefited  by  the  feeling  of  reality  in  their  work.     These 
orders  are  received  from  private  individuals,  or  from  business 
houses.     The  Machine  Operating  Department  has  furnished 
the  trade  with  underclothing,  laundry  bags,  men's  shirts,  and 
women's  shirt-waists.     The  Pasting  Department  has  also  filled 
large  demands  for  mounted  samples  and  novelty  leather  work. 
The   Millinery  and   Dressmaking   Departments  have  worked 
more   for  private   individuals.     The  orders   have   been   more 
numerous  than  could  be  accepted,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  con- 
tinue making  articles  when  the  students  have  already  had  suf- 
ficient experience  of  that  kind.     The  prices  are  carefully  kept  at 
the  regular  market  rates.     (3)  Effort  is  made  to  have  each  pupil 
appreciate  her  value  in  the  market.     Daily  records   (such  as 
are  seen  in  business  houses)  of  work  accomplished  and  of  the 
care  of  tools  are  kept  by  each  student.    Tests  of  ability  to  work 
alone  or  in  groups  on  difficult  or  original  articles  are  giveu. 
Schedules  of  the  time  which  should  be  taken  to  make  different 
articles  are  hung  on  the  wall  and  frequently  commented  upon. 
Appeal  is  made  constantly  to  the  critical  ability  of  the  student. 
Another  feature  of  the  curriculum  which  has  proved  valuable 
is  the  trade  test.     Before  placing  a  girl  she  is  usually  sent  out 
to  some  workroom  for  a  month's  trial.     This  shows  her  relation 
in  skill  and  speed  to  trade  demands.     She  returns  to  the  school 
with    comments    from    her    employers    on    her   ability.     The 
various  firms  have  kindly  assisted  the  departments  in  this  de- 
parture from  ordinary  methods. 
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The  records  of  those  placed  in  trade  enable  the  school  to 
give  timely  aid  to  its  alumnae.  In  several  instances  where  new 
machines  or  new  methods  have  appeared  on  the  market,  special 
lessons  have  been  given  at  the  school  at  night  to  enable  the  girls 
to  come  closer  in  touch  with  a  changing  and  demanding  market. 
This  has  been  of  especial  assistance  to  the  machine-embroidery 
workers. 

The  school  makes  every  effort  possible  to  find  the  natural 
talent  of  each  pupil.  A  girl  often  comes  to  the  school  intent 
on  dressmaking  or  millinery,  when  it  is  discovered  after  a  time 
of  probation  that  her  ability  lies  in  machine-operating  or  past- 
ing. The  Art  Department  has  made  many  happy  discoveries, 
and  girls  pronounced  hopeless  in  the  trades  have  developed  un- 
mistakable talent  for  sketching  wearing  apparel;  opportunity 
has  been  given  them  to  develop  along  this  line,  as  there  is  a  large 
field  here  for  women.  One  of  the  sad  phases  of  untaught 
trade  life  is  the  number  of  women  working  in  uncongenial 
lines. 

Every  industrial  center  thruout  the  world  depends  on  the 
poorest  classes  of  the  community  for  its  workers.  The  j>overty 
of  the  families  is  often  such  that  it  is  a  hardship  for  them  to 
wait  until  the  compulsory  school  years  are  over  that  they  may 
obtain  employment  for  the  little  sons  and  daughters  whose  pit- 
tance of  a  wage  helps  to  eke  out  the  living  in  the  home.  It  is 
these  children  who,  absolutely  needing  any  small  sum  they  can 
make,  affect  the  prices  on  the  market  for  unskilled  labor. 
These  poorest  children  could  not  take  advantage  of  free  instruc- 
tion in  the  working  hours  even  if  it  were  offered  to  them,  the 
daily  wage  is  too  necessary.  The  Manhattan  Trade  School 
makes  a  special  effort  to  help  them  by  giving  them  financial  aid 
which  will  relieve  them  while  they  take  the  needed  training.  A 
committee  of  settlement  workers  carefully  considers  each  case, 
and  when  help  is  thought  necessary  it  is  given  in  proportion  to 
the  need.  It  varies  from  merely  daily  carfare  to  the  equivalent 
of  a  low  salary.  About  one-quarter  of  those  attending  the 
school  are  being  aided  in  some  small  way.  The  investigations 
have  shown  many  pathetic  cases  of  the  dependence  of  families 
on  these  young  wage-earners,  and  also  equally  pathetic  self- 
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denial  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  order  to  giVe  a  child  the 
training  without  asking  for  financial  aid. 

The  trade  unions  in  New  York  City  have  shown  themselves 
interested  in  the  selection  of  the  trade  lines  at  the  school. 
They  have  not  felt  them  to  encroach  upon  their  legitimate 
province. 

In  closing,  certain  results  may  be  given,  tho  the  school  is 
too  young  for  elaborate  statistics.  The  experiment  has  already 
clearly  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  offering  trade  instruction 
to  girls.  Fair  salaries  are  being  made  by  students  who  were 
placed  in  workrooms  after  twelve  months  or  even  less  at  the 
school.  The  salaries  range  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
workers  from  $4  per  week  to  $9.  This  shows  that  in  one 
year  the  wage-earning  capacity  has  increased  from  50  to 
300  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  academic  and  ethical  in- 
struction has  been  proved  thru  the  many  letters  from  business 
houses,  where  pupils  are  working,  commending  their  letters 
of  application,  their  spirit  of  helpfulness,  and  the  possibility 
they  show  of  being  able  to  swing  into  new  lines  of  work. 
There  have  been  other  interesting  evidences  of  the  value  of  the 
courses,  among  which  are  the  following  from  the  school  itself : 
Newspapers  are  read  for  the  first  time  and  are  even  purchased 
for  the  school  on  account  of  certain  articles  dealing  with  trade ; 
illustrations  and  materials  are  brought  from  home  or  from 
workrooms  to  be  placed  on  the  bulletin  boards.  Certain  chil- 
dren show  ability  to  specialize  as  stock  clerks,  others  as  head- 
workers,  while  the  general  conversation  in  recreation  hours 
shows  new  interests  and  ambitions,  and  that  hope  as  well  as 
skill  is  coming  into  many  lives.  The  daily  gathering  of 
students,  noticeable  at  first  for  their  dull,  tired  faces,  has 
gradually  given  place  to  an  assemblage  of  bright,  intelligent 
workers. 

It  has  been  shown  that  even  in  twelve  months  much  skill  can 
be  attained.  The  exhibitions  of  finished  work  have  been  an 
encouragement  to  all. 

The  reports  from  the  many  workers  already  placed  in  trade 
have  been  good.  In  certain  cases  there  has  been  unusually 
rapid  rise  in  the  workroom.     As  an  illustration  of  this,  two  un- 
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skilled  girls  of  fourteen,  who  entered  for  machine  embroidery, 
were  sent  out  in  one  year  as  special  embroiderers.  After  six 
months  in  trade  they  were  trusted  to  carry  out  the  elaborate 
details  of  work  for  their  company's  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  These  same  workers  were  able  also,  thru  the 
inspiration  of  their  art  course  at  the  school,  to  suggest  changes 
in  methods  of  using  colored  silks  which  improved  the  artistic 
appearance  of  their  work. 

The  interest  in  the  school  on  the  part  of  the  working  girls  of 
New  York  has  been  constant  and  cheering.  They  have  seen 
here  the  promise  of  help  to  the  younger  wage-earners  and  have 
formed  themselves  into  numerous  small  groups  to  obtain  money 
to  give  deserving  children  financial  aid,  and  thus  enable  them 
to  take  the  instruction.  During  the  past  year  they  collected 
more  than  $500  for  this  purpose. 

In  connection  with  these  auxiliaries  of  older  workers  is  the 
soci'ety  of  the  alumnae  of  the  school.  The  lively  interest  these 
young  workers  have  in  all  school  matters  shows  a  loyalty  to  the 
ideals  and  standards  of  the  institution  and  still  further  encour- 
ages the  Board  of  Management  to  feel  assured  of  the  success  of 
the  principles  involved  in  the  creation  of  the  Manhattan  Trade 

School  for  Girls. 

Mary  Schenck  Woolman 

Teachers  College 
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IV 
THE  MIND  OF  THE  UNDERGRADUATE^ 

I  wish  to  state  certain  conditions  which  I  find  in  the  minds 
of  Harvard  undergraduates  as  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  come  before  me,  year  after  year,  in  the  various  courses  on 
argumentation  and  pubHc  address  which  it  is  my  fortune  to 
have  in  charge.  Whenever  I  consider  the  states  of  mind  which 
confront  me  in  these  courses,  certain  queries  and  problems 
instantly  arise.  Understand,  please,  that  what  I  am  saying  this 
morning  I  am  not  saying  about  the  brilliant  undergraduate,  nor 
about  the  dull  undergraduate.  I  am  talking  about  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  undergraduate  body  as  it  comes  before  me.  I 
am  talking,  too,  about  youths  who  are  not  Sophomores,  but 
Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  sometimes  even  Graduate  Students; 
that  is,  the  maturer  of  our  college  men.  It  is  becoming  clear 
to  our  undergraduate  that  he  had  better  keep  out  of  the  de- 
bating,- certainly  out  of  the  higher  forms  of  debating  work, 
until  he,  or  somebody  else,  recognizes  that  he  is  somewhat 
matured. 

As  I  work,  year  by  year,  with  these  youths,  there  is  a  sen- 
tence which  keeps  recurring  to  me  with  renewed  significance. 
It  is:  "Now  and  then  be  idle;  sit  and  think."  Unless  you 
have  recently  been  reading  in  the  eighteenth-century  literature, 
I  doubt  if  you  will  associate  that  with  the  right  person.  It 
doesn't  sound  like  the  meteoric  career  and  the  varied  activities 
of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan ;  but  he  is  the  man  who  wrote  it. 
I  should  like  to  see  that  verse  written  large  somewhere  upon 
the  walls  of  Harvard  College,  because  as  I  work  with  these 
undergraduates  I  am  more  and  more  surprised  to  find,  not  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  think  accurately,  cogently  (I  suppose 
they  would  not  be  in  classes  in  argumentation  if  they  knew 
how  to  think  well ) ,  but  that  many  of  them  have  no  real  interest 
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in  knowing  how  to  think  well.  Many  of  them  mean  to  enter 
the  Law  School  and  therefore  wish  training  in  debate.  Many- 
suspect  that  some  day  they  will  have  to  speak  often  in  public 
and  wish  the  requisite  training.  Far  too  many  of  both  groups 
desire  the  end  but  care  nothing  for  the  means,  the  process  by 
which  it  may  best  be  attained.  It  is  only  by  forcing,  coaxing, 
that  one  can  develop  in  these  youths  any  interest  in  thinking  for 
thinking's  own  sake,  can  make  them  appreciate  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  delicate  pleasure  in  the  process  of  thinking.  I  meet 
often  the  type — which  you  must  all  know  perfectly  well,  only 
he  is  a  little  more  mature  with  me  and  therefore,  I  suppose, 
a  little  less  pliable — who  sitsjn  front  of  you  with  an  amiably  re- 
ceptive expression,  who  smiles  gently  at  all  your  neat  turns  of 
phrase,  who  gives  you  a  feeling  that,  on  the  whole,  your  lecture 
is  really  well  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  class,  and  then  comes 
to  the  desk  to  ask  you  just  one  question  which  shows  his  mind 
has  not  taken  in  one  important  idea  from  the  entire  hour.  Not 
only  that;  sometimes,  and  here  is  where  his  real  genius  comes 
in,  he  shows  you  that  (despite  his  receptive  appearance  thru- 
out  your  lectures),  he  has  not  taken  in  anything  new  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  the  under- 
graduate of  this  type  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  delicious 
state  of  Nirvana  than  anybody  outside  of  the  East,  perhaps 
than  anybody  in  the  East :  his  mind  is  not  somewhere  else,  but 
simply  nowhere;  it  is  taking  an  absolute  rest.  What  makes 
this  Buddhist  of  the  West  especially  difficult  to  deal  with  is 
that  he  is  not  boorish  or  inconsiderate  toward  the  instructor, 
but  usually  quite  the  opposite.  Clad  in  intellectual  oilskins,  he 
is  almost  blithesome  in  his  absolute  imperviousness  to  the  ideas 
for  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  taking  the  course. 

There  is  another  closely  related  group,  those  who,  when 
choosing  a  question  for  a  forensic  or  debate,  instantly  balk 
when  I  say :  "  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  control  of  Manchuria,  and  the  Merger  Case;  let  us 
try  something  now  that  will  really  test  you,  kt  us  try  a  question 
of  college  life."  They  don't  want  it  at  all,  and  they  don't 
take  it  unless  I  insist.  I  have  been  asked  just  once  in  three 
years  to  approve  a  question  on  a  college  matter.     When  asked. 
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I  was  quite  overwhelmed  and  immensely  encouraged.  That  is 
to  say,  then,  if  I  suggest  to  the  undergraduate  that  he  take  this 
question,  which  is  of  vital  moment  to  us  at  Harvard  at  the  pres- 
ent day :  Is  the  new  plan  for  assigning  rooms  in  the  Yard  likely 
to  draw  the  representative  men  to  the  Yard?  that  is,  Are  we 
likely  to  succeed  in  endeavoring  to  get  back  in  the  Yard  the 
representative  men  and  the  larger  body  of  students  ?  he  does  not 
take  it  unless  I  force  him.  In  that  case,  he  works  over  it  for  a 
while  and  finally  comes  to  tell  me  that  he  is  very  sorry  but  he 
must  change  the  question  :  there  is  no  evidence  at  aU  to  be  found 
on  it,  he  says.  When  I  suggest  that  I  have  supposed  his  mind 
is  his  own  kingdom,  and  that  he,  surely,  can  discuss  the  ques- 
tion inasmuch  as  he  applied  for  a  room  under  this  plan  and  is 
bychoice,  supposedly,  living  inside  rather  than  outside  the  Yard, 
he  says :  "  Well,  you  know  there  is  nothing  written  upon  this 
subject  at  all ;  Fve  got  to  spin  it  all  out  of  my  own  head !  I  can't 
do  that."  That  happens  over  and  over  again.  A  year  or  two 
ago  we  were  discussing  the  question :  Shall  we  enforce  train- 
ing in  the  gymnasium  for  the  Freshmen  ?  When  I  talked  with 
Juniors  and  Seniors  who  certainly  had  all  been  Freshmen,  some 
of  them  Freshmen  who  had  carefully  and  conscientiously  done 
work  in  the  gymnasium,  urging  them  to  take  that  question, 
they  at  first  said  they  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  it.  They 
could  tell  me  how  they  had  exercised,  when  they  had  exercised, 
but  as  for  getting  their  experience  into  any  relationship  wnth 
undergraduate  life  in  general,  or  looking  at  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  another  undergraduate,  that  seemed  to 
them  quite  impossible.  This  means  that  among  undergradu- 
ates there  is  a  curious  lack  of  correct  information  about  current 
topics  in  college  life,  and  particularly  about  the  relation  of 
undergraduate  life  to  the  larger  interests  of  the  University. 
Often  a  student  comes  to  me  in  an  intense  state  of  enthusiasm 
over  some  scheme  regarding  a  college  organization  :  after  listen- 
ing to  it,  I  point  out  that  it  seems  admirable,  but  that  four  years 
before  we  tried  identically  that  scheme — which  failed  dismally, 
for  reasons  which  still  hold  good.  He  had  never  heard  of  all 
this,  tho  any  investigation  of  the  history  of  his  organization 
would  have  given  him  the  information.     He  has  simply  devel- 
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oped  his  own  scheme  for  the  immediate  moment,  with  no  look 
backward  and  no  thought  forward. 

Recently  I  asked  some  of  my  students  to  note  simply,  in 
three  hundred  words,  exactly  why  the  writer  was  rooming 
inside  or  outside  the  Yard,  that  I  might  see  whether  the  class 
could  put  the  matter  clearly  in  that  compass.  The  exercise 
was  very  well  done  indeed.  Then  I  said :  *'  Now  suppose  you 
are  writing  to  a  friend  whom  you  wish  to  induce  to  room  with 
you  either  inside  or  outside  the  Yard.  Take  some  real  person 
whose  peculiarities  and  habits  you  know  well.  So  present  your 
reasons  that  they  shall  have  persuasive  value  for  that  individual 
just  because  he  is  himself  and  not  another  person."  Result :  a 
dire  failure.  Most  of  those  exercises  were  simply  repetitions 
of  letter  number  one.  A  few  were  very  gentle  attempts  at  the 
art  of  persuasion.  The  majority  gave  a  reader  no  suggestion 
of  the  personality  addressed.  These  illustrations  show,  it 
seems  to  me,  not  only  no  pleasure  at  all  in  thinking  as  think- 
ing, but  almost  an  unwillingness  to  think.  When  I  point  out 
to  such  students  that  some  clear  statement  of  their  ideas  is  all 
very  well,  but  that  I  don't  see  why  I  should  accept  their  views 
since  other  unanswered  ideas  occur  to  me,  they  too  often  seem 
to  regard  me  as  a  little  contrary,  a  little  misinformed,  unin- 
formed perhaps — very  rarely  with  a  suspicion  that  I  may  be  a 
little  more  informed.  After  all  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
undergraduate  beginning  this  matter  of  argumentation  always 
reminds  me  of  those  lines  on  old  Daniel  Hanks  down  on  Cape 

Cod. 

"  Some  fellows  reckon,  more  or  less, 

Before  they  speak  their  mind, 
And  sometimes  calculate  or  guess, 

But  they  ain't  Daniel's  kind. 
Says  I:  '  How  do  you  know  you're  right?  ' 

•  How  do  I  know  ?  '  says  he  ; 
'  Well  now,  I  vum,  I  know  by  gum 

I'm  right,  because  I  be.'  " 

When  I  ask  these  students  to  look  at  the  ideas,  if  possible, 
from  the  other  person's  side,  not  that  they  must  necessarily  go 
over  to  the  other  man's  position,  but  just  to  see  if  they  can 
imagine  what  the  other  man  might  think  on  the  subject,  they 
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can't  do  it.  Only  after  long  training  can  they  see  the  idea  in 
more  than  one  way.  Yet  in  the  whole  field  of  persuasion  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  great  demands  upon  public  speakers  is  so  to 
present  an  idea  that  it  shall  seem  true  to  the  other  person,  not 
simply  because  of  the  truth  of  the  idea,  but  because  of  the 
method  of  presentation.  How  can  they  do  that,  if  they  can't 
begin  to  imagine  what  the  other  man  is  likely  to  think  about 
any  particular  subject? 

This    lack    of    co-operation    between    the    imagination    and 
thought  is  illustrated  over  and  over  again  in  our  undergraduate 
life.     At  the  preliminary  Boylston  Prize  sf>eaking,  which  we 
have  in  Cambridge  every  spring,  it  has  often  been  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  selections  from   George  William   Curtis, 
Demosthenes,  and  Mr.  Bryan.     One  listens  four  hours  to  thirty 
or  forty  young  men  doing  admirably  just  this:  reading,  rather 
than  speaking,  their  selections  so  that  the  meaning  is  perfectly 
clear,  but  so  that  neither  the  special  qualities  of  the  style  nor 
the  special  conditions  for  which  the  speech  was  prepared  are 
equally  clear.      The  result  is  that  these  men's  speeches  are 
almost  exactly  alike.     When  perhaps  you  suggest  to  one  of 
the  young  men  the  desirability  of  recalling  that  when  George 
William  Curtis  delivered  his  address  in  New  York  on  "  The 
Puritan   principle:   liberty   under   the   law,"   excitement   over 
the  Hayes-Tilden  controversy  was  at  fever  heat  and  that  Mr. 
Curtis,  fitting  his  speech  to  the  needs  of  the  occasion,  poured 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  the  student  looks  at  you  puzzled. 
He  has  learned  his  lines.     He  delivers  them  in  his  own  way. 
What  more  can  you  ask  ?     The  few  to  whom  this  criticism  does 
not  apply  so  stand  out  from  their  competitors  that  they  are  sure 
to  appear  in  the  list  of  those  chosen  for  the  final  contest. 

These  conditions  have  some  interesting  results  in  under- 
graduate life.  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  may  have  read 
the  undergraduate  editorial.  It  is  not  to  be  recommended 
unless  you  have  plenty  of  time.  I  have  read  a  great  many  and 
they  almost  all  fall  into  one  of  two  classes.  They  are  either 
wonderfully  non-committal,  balanced  so  delicately  that  the 
editor  can  fall  either  way  with  rapidity  as  college  sentiment 
moves  one  way  or  the  other ;  or  else  are  a  skillful  clouding  of 
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a  very  slight  idea  in  a  mist  of  words.  Once  in  a  while  a  man 
comes  forward  who  has  the  editorial  instinct.  Giving  himself 
some  trouble,  he  writes  editorials  that  say  something,  either 
summarizing  existing  conditions  so  that  you  are  thoroly 
informed,  or  summarizing  and  commenting  at  the  same  time. 
Very  rarely,  some  of  these  men  write  an  editorial  which  states 
an  opinion  and  maintains  it  clearly,  perhaps  leading  off  in  a 
movement.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  sometimes  for  the  last  kind 
of  editorial?  It  might  be  if  I  did  not  know  most  of  these 
editors  to  be  personally  intelligent,  alert  and  responsive,  assidu- 
ous in  gathering  news,  alive  to  all  the  changes  in  undergraduate 
life.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  a  significant  editorial  statement 
from  them  you  look  almost  in  vain.  These  men  seem  to  have 
no  interest  in  relating  the  particular  phenomena  of  the  moment 
to  what  has  gone  before  or  to  the  conditions  that  are  likely  to 
come.  So,  too,  it  is  with  the  undergraduate  applying,  under 
the  new  plan,  for  a  room  in  the  Yard.  He  has  a  paper  to  sign 
which  states  the  new  plan.  He  reads,  signs,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  the  work  for  him.  Consideration  of  the  new  policy  as 
likely  to  lead  to  different  conditions  in  undergraduate  life,  as 
likely  to  make  the  undergraduate  life  of  his  successor  somewhat 
different  from  his  own,  any  consideration  perhaps  whether  his 
own  college  life  has  been  pleasanter  because  he  has  roomed 
where  he  has — there  is  little  of  that  kind  of  thinking  in  the 
college  papers.  It  is  done,  if  at  all,  by  a  few  thoughtful  men, — 
who  are  not  always,  in  their  college  days,  the  most  prominent 
men. 

There  is  another  curious  manifestation  of  this  neglect  of 
thinking.  One  great  difficulty  which  I  find  in  my  teaching  is 
the  restless  activity  of  the  undergraduate.  Some  of  the  best 
men,  who  really  might  do  admirable  work  in  their  courses  and 
win  distinction  in  their  undergraduate  career,  don't  get  these 
results  simply  because  they  are  like  a  student  of  mine  in  recent 
years,  always  so  busy  with  the  other  thing  that  the  immediate 
piece  of  work  never  was  done  properly.  That  is  the  most 
common  difficulty  in  undergraduate  work;  of  course  we  know 
the  excuse  for  it.  It  is,  that  these  are  young  people.  They 
are;  but  they  are  getting  older,  and  I  take  it  that,  in  so  far  as 
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age  means  judgment,  discretion,  we  are  here  in  these  colleges 
largely  to  assist  in  making  these  youths  somewhat  older.  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  begin  this  training  early  in 
their  college  career.  Instead  they  plunge  into  every  kind  of 
activity.  When  I  meet  an  undergraduate  who  is  able  to  say : 
"  These  things  I  will  do,  and  these  things  I  will  put  aside," 
I  know  that  man  is  going  to  rise.  I  have  seen  him  rise,  year 
after  year,  and  college  generation  after  college  generation. 
The  past  students  whom  I  take  most  pride  in  are  those  who 
were  beginning  to  be  able  to  make  this  thoughtful  choice  even 
in  their  college  days.  The  majority  of  undergraduates  cannot 
do  it  at  all.  They  may  think  themselves  vitally  interested  in 
a  special  subject  they  are  studying,  and  get  small  results  in  it. 
Certainly  some  of  them  say  often  enough  that  there  is  no  sub- 
ject in  which  they  are  so  much  interested  as  debating  and  the 
practice  of  public  address,  and  that  they  mean  to  do  the  very 
best  possible  work,  yet  they  prove  ineffective  in  the  courses. 
One  student,  for  instance,  says :  "  I  am  taking  the  history  of 
economics  in  order  that  my  work  may  be  better  in  this  de- 
bating." I  put  him  on  an  early  debate  and  his  contribution  is 
the  thinnest  imaginable.  Nor  has  he  in  the  least  meant  to 
deceive  me.  Not  at  all.  Investigating,  I  find  he  is  president 
of  one  club,  secretary  of  another;  belongs  to  ten  different 
organizations,  and  has  accepted  an  office  in  every  one.  He  has 
50  many  things  to  do  that  he  cannot  possibly  do  any  one  of  them 
well.  Even  while  he  is  taking  a  course  in  debating  he  belongs 
to  his  own  class  debating  club,  which  debates  weekly  and  de- 
pends for  its  interest  upon  the  activity  of  four  or  five  men. 
He  is  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Debating  Union,  which  embraces 
all  the  undergraduate  debating  clubs.  He  is  full  of  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  Harvard  debating.  Here,  then,  is  a 
man  of  A  capacity,  who  is  able  to  obtain  a  grade  of  B,  if  he 
simply  does  nothing  but  follow  his  own  natural  bent,  who 
barely  gets  his  B,  because  he  comes  to  me  with  very  poorly 
prepared  debates,  over  which  he  grieves  greatly  two  hours 
after  the  fiasco  is  passed.  Has  not  lack  of  thought  something 
to  do  with  that?  How  can  the  undergraduate  who  thinks 
about  the  possibilities  of  his  undergraduate  career,   realizing 
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what  his  chances  are,  fail  to  see  that  to  behave  in  this  way  is 
to  lose  just  the  special  chances  for  which  he  would  once  have 
told  you  he  was  coming  to  college  ?  I  don't  care,  in  the  least, 
whether  he  settles  down  upon  his  philosophical  club,  his  musical 
organization,  debating  or  something  else,  if  he  will  only  settle 
down,  concentrating  upon  something;  then  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  results  from  him.  This  mental  dissipation,  this  Ameri- 
can hustle,  which  keeps  interested  in  everything  with  small, 
because  scattered  results,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  feature  indeed 
of  the  undergraduate  world  of  to-day. 

I  do  not  contend  for  a  moment  that  some  of  the  undergradu- 
ates in  the  colleges  whom  I  know  do  not  understand  thoroly 
how  to  fulfill  the  first  half  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan's 
sentence:  "  Now  and  then  be  idle."  But  to  sit  apart  and  think 
is  the  troublesome  operation.  Watch  them  in  their  reading; 
watch  them  attending  the  theaters;  you  will  find  them  read- 
ing mainly  the  books  of  ephemeral  popularity,  books  they  can 
skim,  and  attending  musical  burlesque,  melodrama,  vaude- 
ville. Negation  of  thought  is  a  science  with  this  group.  You 
face  an  interesting  social  question.  We  are  developing  curious 
citizens,  unless  we  can,  in  some  way,  arouse  these  men  to  more 
responsibility.  Now  it  is  quite  fair,  to  say,  of  course,  that  the 
awakening  comes  in  many  cases  as  graduate  students  and  in 
the  graduate  school  of  life.  I  think  it  is  perhaps  a  question 
with  all  of  us  teachers  whether  that  is  not  a  slightly  late  awak- 
ening. I  never  can  fully  share  in  the  joy  of  the  friends  of  a 
young  man  who  has  wasted  most  of  his  college  time,  when  they 
say:  "  He  is  working  hard,  I  assure  you,  in  the  Law  School," 
as  if  somehow  that  were  a  satisfactory  solution  for  everything. 
Does  that  recovery  fully  offset  all  the  wasted  opportunities  of 
his  college  life  ? 

There  is  another  way  in  which  this  unwillingness  to  think 
works  out.  The  growth  of  the  tutorial  system  in  this  country 
is  both  interesting  and  a  little  alarming.  A  father  said  to  me, 
recently :  ''How  is  it  that  when  I  went  to school  [a  pre- 
paratory school],  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  that  I  should  have 
a  tutor  every  summer  in  order  to  get  into  Harvard  College,  nor 
necessary  for  my  friends  either?     But  my  boy  has  to  have  a 
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tutor.  He  is  as  bright  as  I  was,  and  the  other  boys  are  bright 
— yet  they  all  have  tutors.  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  Of  course 
we  know  what  the  fathers  want  to  do — they  want  to  hold  you 
and  me  responsible.  But  first  of  all  the  boy  is  responsible :  he 
wants  to  get  his  results  as  far  as  possible  without  thinking;  at 
least  he  w^ishes  somebody  else  to  stand  over  him  to  see  that  he 
does  think.  As  a  result  we  have  this  curious  development  at 
our  colleges — the  tutor  who  drags  his  young  men  along  until 
he  drags  them  thru.  The  ethics  of  this  custom  need  not  be 
discussed  here,  but  surely  it  is  self-evident  that  such  tutelage 
cannot  be  desirable. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  this  general  attitude  of  mind  among 
undergraduates  is  temporary.     When  I  have  sometimes  spoken 
about  these  matters  to  graduates,  of  course  they  have  said: 
"  You  must  not  take  this  situation  too  seriously.     Boys  will 
be  boys.     We  have  had  numerous  curious  phases  of  under- 
graduate life.     You  must  remember,  when  you  were  in  college, 
what  was  known  as  *  Harvard  indifference.'    It  was  a  peculiar 
kind  of  pose  w^hich  held  the  stage  for  a  time."     That  is  true; 
it  was  temporary.     It  was  a  pose,   something  superimposed. 
We  did  it ;  we  knew  at  the  time  we  were  doing  it,  and  we  had 
a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of  it.     But,  watching  this  lack  of  pleasure 
in   thinking,    I   don't   think    it   is   superimposed   but   exceed- 
ingly basal.     No  choice  whatever  is  involved  in  it.     It  is  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  these  youths  come  to  college.     Often  a 
student  says :  ''  That  was  an  interesting  principle  you  explained 
at  the  last  lecture  and  I  should  like  to  carry  it  out  in  my  work." 
— "  Why  don't  you  ?     If  it  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  applicable 
for  you."     He  answers :  "  I  tried  to  carry  it  out  the  other  day, 
but  somehow  I  couldn't  see  how  it  fits  into  my  work."     Surely 
if  he  can't  learn  in  his  college  days  to  make  the  application  of 
general  principles  to  his  own  needs,  if  you  must  stand  over 
him,  explaining,  coaxing,  aiding,  he  will  have  an  odd  time  in 
the  outside  world  where  taskmasters  are  more  plentiful  than 
teachers — or  tutors.     If  this  were  the  state  of  one,  two,  or 
ten  undergraduates,  it  would  not  be  important ;  but  when  there 
is  a  large  group,  and  I  believe  an  increasing  group,  of  this  sort, 
it  is  time  to  ask  the  source  of  this  weakness.     I  am  clear  that 
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back  of  the  responsibility  of  the  boy  hes  the  responsibihty  of 
the  college,  school,  and  home. 

It  is  rather  hard  on  a  boy  to  plunge  him  into  such  a  maze 
of  possibilities  as  is  the  Harvard  elective  pamphlet.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  that  the  Freshman  bears  up  as 
bravely  as  he  does.  Of  course  he  wants  to  take  everything,  all 
the  higher  mathematical  courses  before  he  has  completed  the 
initial  courses,  the  most  advanced  Latin  courses  before  he  has 
finished  Caesar,  all  the  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  before  he  has 
even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  English  Literature.  Altho 
he  is  not  permitted  to  do  this,  it  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  Elective  System — everything  that  is  strong  has  its  weak- 
nesses— that  it  seems  to  suggest  variety  and  not  solidity  as  of 
first  importance  in  education,  so  that  youth  deduces  as  a 
corollary  that  variety  is  not  only  the  spice  of  college  life  but 
the  great  essential.  That  may  in  part  lead  to  the  dissipation  of 
energies  of  which  I  have  spoken — wasteful,  dangerous.  The 
big  lecture  courses  are  enervating  for  the  student.  They  are, 
for  the  teacher,  the  toughest  problem  he  has  to  face.  Given 
three  or  four  hundred  men  so  crowded  into  a  room  where  the 
temperature  is  high  that  the  air  grows  close  before  the  hour  is 
half  over;  given  a  subject  necessarily  a  little  hard  to  grasp; 
given  an  instructor  who  speaks  in  a  voice  not  audible  for  all, 
or  with  a  dry  uninteresting  manner,  and  such  conditions  are 
a  forcing  house  for  that  look  of  apparent  attention  which  really 
marks  vacuity  of  mind. 

But  would  so  many  develop  so  rapidly  this  indifference 
to  thinking  if  other  causes  had  not  prepared  the  way,  before 
college  days  ?  I  sometimes  wonder,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
I  am  here  this  morning,  whether  it  is  possible  that  the  colleges 
have  set  such  rigid  standards  for  the  various  entrance  examina- 
tions that  the  schools  must  give  all  their  time  to  cramming  the 
boys  for  them,  and  cannot  teach  them  to  see  the  relation  or 
bearing  of  one  subject  upon  another.  If,  instead,  the  boy  came 
up  to  college  with  fewer  facts,  but  an  interest  in  thinking  for  its 
own  sake,  respect  for  learning  and  literature,  and  some  respon- 
sibility in  citizenship,  would  not  the  gain  be  great?  The 
schools  now  send  him  up  with  his  mind  like  a  desk  with  pigeon- 
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holes,  some  of  them  perhaps  a  trifle  dusty,  but  undoubtedly 
with  contents,  yet  not  as  a  human  being  who  has  a  relation  to 
learning,  literature,  and  the  facts  of  existence,  and  who  is  able 
and  eager  to  make  for  himself  applications  of  the  ideas  he  has 
learned.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  I  believe  that  our  second- 
ary education  at  present  spends  too  much  time  on  facts  as 
facts,  far  too  little  on  creating  an  attitude  of  mind  towards  life 
and  learning.  Surely  when  one  sees  large  numbers  of  our 
boys  and  girls  alike  rushing  nervously  from  activity  to  activity ; 
unable  or  unwilling  to  think  quietly  about  the  ideas  taught 
them,  or  what  they  see  about  them,  avid  of  ephemeral  but  strong 
sensation  and  superficiallnformation,  all  is  not  well.  One  may 
spoil  a  child's  mind  even  as  one  may  spoil  a  child's  digestion. 
The  appetite  for  food  and  the  appetite  for  information  are  much 
alike  in  the  normal  child.  Each  is  insistent,  will  be  fed,  and 
takes  what  is  given  as  it  is  given.  The  normal  child  has  his 
keen  interests  and  will  absorb  anything  which  bears  on  them. 
If  he  is  interested  in  birds,  you  will  find  him  in  his  enthusiasm 
reading  the  Latin  names  or  the  scientific  descriptions  of  them 
long  before  he  can  properly  pronounce  the  Latin  or  understand 
the  long  technical  terms.  But  in  other  subjects  his  interest 
may  be  only  languid.  It  is  dangerously  easy  to  let  this  languor, 
which  means  ultimate  superficiality,  pass  over  even  into  what 
was  once  a  subject  so  absorbing  that  it,  at  least,  meant  thoro- 
ness.  Some  of  our  present-day  so-called  aids  to  study — certain 
conditions  permitted,  or  at  least  not  counteracted,  in  secondary 
schools,  such  as  the  rapid  increase  in  tutoring  to  piece  out  the 
school  work — are  insidious. 

Of  course  one  must  admit  that  in  any  case  the  secondary 
school  is  between  the  upper  millstone  of  the  rigid  and  severe 
college  requirements  and  the  nether  millstone  of  the  irrespon- 
sible home.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  occasional  lamentation  that 
to-day  we  Americans  do  not  read  with  enjoyment  the  contem- 
plative poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century — **  The  pleasures  of 
hope,"  *'  The  pleasures  of  memory,"  etc.  What  has  the 
American,  who  cannot  utter  the  word  hustle  without  affection- 
ate stress  on  its  syllables  as  a  word  created  by  his  people  to 
describe  a  quality  which  they  assume  to  be  an  American  monop- 
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oly,  to  do  with  such  poetry  ?  Much  to-day  in  American  busi- 
ness life  and,  consequently,  in  its  social  life  is  but  superficiality 
and  sham  concealed  in  a  dust-storm  of  innumerable  activities. 
Business  and  social  responsibilities  make  it  imfM3ssible  for  many 
parents,  we  are  told,  to  train  their  children,  and  they  are  left 
to  the  schools,  tutors,  and  themselves.  Moreover  all  this  hustle 
is  self-conscious,  childlike.  It  thrives  on  living-  in  the  eye  of  the 
public,  it  is  satisfied  only  with  constant,  evident  results  of  its 
activity  which  the  public  will  surely  acclaim.  Consequently 
we  are  only  beginning  to  value  properly  the  life  of  the  scholar. 
Not  long  ago  an  American,  after  some  years  of  study  abroad, 
returned  with  his  family  to  one  of  our  cities  most  priding  itself 
on  its  "  culture."  He  tried  to  devote  himself  to  historical 
research  preparatory  to  a  book,  and  yet  to  see  something  of 
society.  After  a  winter  he  told  me  he  was  going  abroad  again. 
He  and  his  family  were  tired  of  the  insistent :  "  What  are  you 
doing?  Oh,  writing!  A  history?  Really!  When  will  it  be 
out?  "  The  combination  of  restrained  incredulity  that  a  man 
financially  able  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  his  life  should  devote 
it  to  scholarship,  and  of  demand  for  instant  results  from  his 
work,  was  too  much  for  him. 

I  believe,  then,  that  the  causes  for  this  heedlessness  in  under- 
graduates lie  back  of  college  and  school,  in  the  home,  in  the 
very  nature  of  maturer  American  life  to-day.  Whether  we 
can  get  at  the  conditions  in  the  home,  or  not,  we  certainly  can 
in  the  school  and  college.  But  first  we  must  recognize  the 
condition  and  our  present  failure  to  grapple  with  it.  Grant  all 
the  force  exerted  by  the  upper  and  nether  millstones,  is  the 
secondary  school  resisting  as  stoutly  as  it  might?  That  is 
worthy  serious  consideration.  Is  there  not  danger  that,  in 
much  of  the  higher  education,  we  teachers  are  like  the  builders 
fitting  marble  plates  to  stucco  walls  or  him  who  makes  bricks 

without  straw? 

George  P.  Baker 

Harvard  University 
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THE  DIRECT  USE  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  TEACH'iNG 

In  teaching,  as  in  all  phases  of  his  existence,  man  has 
been  striving  toward  self-consciousness.  For  some  centuries 
he  has  been  turning  his  intellect  upon  his  work  of  instruction 
and  trying  to  draw  into  the  light  of  day  those  principles  that 
guide  him  in  the  performance  of  his  work.  It  may  be  that 
man  is  irresistibly  driven  by  the  instincts  of  his  nature  toward 
a  condition  where  the  facts  that  guide  him  will  not  be  hidden 
under  the  ways  he  is  going,  but  will  be  held  up  clearly  before 
his  view  for  the  mere  satisfaction  that  comes  from  intellectual 
understanding ;  or  it  may  be  that  he  hopes  that  this  intellectual 
analysis  will  enable  him  the  more  clearly  to  describe  his  goal 
and  so  direct  his  way — just  as  the  student  of  logic  or  of  ethics 
hopes  to  become  a  clearer  thinker  or  a  better  man.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  been  groping  toward  an 
analysis  of  the  laws  governing  good  teaching. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  apart  from  some  occasional 
reflections  upon  teaching  by  a  few  psychologists,  psychological 
theory  and  the  theory  of  teaching  have  developed  entirely  in- 
dependently of  one  another.  And  this  is  but  natural,  as  we 
see  when  we  consider  the  character  of  psychology  during  the 
most  of  its  development  until  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  trouble  here  has  been  that  the  older  psychology  has 
been  concerned  chiefly  with  abstractions,  and  has  had  very  little 
of  practical  value  in  it.  It  has  tried  to  get  some  logical  content 
from  psychological  material,  and  has  failed  to  regard  actual 
mental  processes  as  so  many  dynamic  realities  working  and 
interworking  in  the  mind. 

Educators  have  long  seen  the  logic  of  such  statements  as  the 
following, — since  education  means  the  developing  of  the  mind, 
and  since  psychology  gives  an  account  of  the  laws  and  work- 
ings of  the  mind,  it  follows  that  psychology  should  yield  much 
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to  the  teacher  that  would  throw  Hght  upon  his  work.  And 
psychology  has  been  taught  in  our  normal  schools  for  a  long 
time.  But  is  it  not  true  that  many  teachers  who  have  studied 
psychology  would  say,  if  they  spoke  their  thoughts,  that  the 
benefit  derived  from  this  study  for  the  practical  business  of 
teaching  has  not  been  very  great  ?  They  would  say,  ''  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  us  to  know  about  the  faculties  of  the  mind?  The 
children  whom  we  have  to  teach  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have 
faculties,  and  it  helps  us  very  little  to  know  that  John  or  Sara 
is  a  knowing,  a  feeling,  and  a  willing  being."  And  they  are 
right.  There  are  no  such  things  in  existence  as  the  conceptions 
which  once  filled  the  minds  of  the  teachers  of  psychology. 
And  John  and  Sara  ar^^not  accounted  for  at  all  when  they  are 
said  to  have  knowledge,  feeling,  and  will.  The  psychology 
of  the  older  days  was  a  mass  of  abstractions,  a  conceptual 
creation,  and  gave  no  account  of  the  mind  as  it  actually  works. 

I  have  said  that  psychology  and  the  theory  of  teaching  have 
grown  up  independently  of  one  another.  In  recent  years  Her- 
bart  and  his  followers  have  tried  to  bring  them  together.  The 
most  prevalent  system  of  teaching  theory  to-day  is  that  based 
upon  the  Herbartian  school  of  psychology. 

But  what  is  it  that  this  school  has  given  us?  A  discussion 
of  so-called  **  methods  " — wherefrom  the  foundation  work  of 
the  Herbartian  Psychology — a  metaphysical  and  hypothetical 
construct  of  the  intellect — has  largely  fallen  away.  There  is 
some  psychology  in  this  system  of  pedagogy,  but  it  is  spread 
out  over  a  good  deal  of  ground,  and  it  has  been  worn  thin  from 
long  rubbing.  Most  of  it  too  does  not  reach  the  bed  rock  of 
psychological  facts.  Let  me  dwell  further  upon  this  last  state- 
ment. 

These  methods  which  are  taught  to-day,  such  as  apperception, 
going  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract,  etc.,  are  but  wide  generalizations  from  psychical 
facts,  they  are  not  psychical  facts  themselves  in  the  sense  of 
particular  concrete  mental  processes.  For  example,  appercep- 
tion means  making  a  new  interpretation  of  sense  material,  a 
case  of  perception,  or  it  means  making  a  new  association,  mak- 
ing a  new  judgment,  reaching  a  new  concept  or  a  new  truth 
of  reasoning.     All  of  these  processes  proceed  from  that  with 
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which  they  start,  the  old,  to  that  which  they  reach,  the  new. 
All  mental  life  involves  a  growth  from  that  which  is  already 
a  part  of  the  mental  life.  There  is  no  such  real  mental  process 
as  apperception  in  the  sense  in  which  psychology  recognizes 
mental  processes.  Such  a  doctrine  as  apperception  is  evidently 
a  wide  generalization  from  various  movements  of  the  mind. 
Of  course  this  very  breadth  makes  it  a  principle  which  is  every- 
where applicable,  but  it  also  makes  it  superficial  and  does  not 
involve  any  insight  into  psychological  facts. 

In  the  same  way  analysis  and  synthesis,  of  which  we  hear  a 
good  deal  in  the  work  of  so-called  ''  methods  "  of  to-day,  may  be 
shown  to  be  but  wide  generalizations  from  different  mental 
processes.  Not  that  they  have  been  reached  in  that  way,  for. 
as  I  have  said,  these  pedagogical  principles  have  grown  up 
in  large  measure  apart  from  a  reference  to  psychology.  But 
since  they  now  make  some  claim  to  being  psychological,  it  is 
well  to  examine  their  real  relation  to  that  science. 

Noticeable  in  this  connection  is  the  present-day  use  of  the 
terms  ""  individual  notion,"  "  general  notion,"  "  induction," 
and  ''  deduction."  The  ideas  signified  by  these  phrases  make 
some  pretense  to  stand  for  psychological  facts,  but,  like  the 
other  ideas  mentioned,  they  disregard  the  fundamental  descrip- 
tive analysis  of  mental  processes  offered  us  by  the  psychology 
of  the  present  day.  An  "  individual  notion  "  is,  according  to 
Mr.  McMurry,  a  typical  representative  of  the  school  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  either  direct  sense  knowledge  of  an  individual 
object,  or  else  it  is  some  fact  about  an  individual  object.  In 
psychological  terms,  it  is  either  a  percept,  or  a  judgment  which 
has  reference  to  some  individual.  Again,  the  ''  general 
notion  "  is  either  a  thought  about  some  general  aspect  of  an 
object,  or  else  it  is  a  fact  that  has  some  general  reference.  In 
its  psychological  form,  this  means  that  it  is  either  a  concept 
proper,  or  else  it  is  a  judgment  that  has  reference  to  the  general. 
Then,  again,  "  induction  "  means,  for  Mr.  McMurry,  either  a 
passage  from  objects  to  their  general  aspects,  in  psychology  a 
passage  from  percept  to  concept,  the  process  of  conception,  the 
formation  of  a  general  notion,  or  it  means  a  passage  from  a 
judgment  that  has  individual  reference  to  one  that  has  general 
reference,  and  this  is,  in  psychology,  or  in  logic,  induction 
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proper.  "  Deduction,"  for  Mr.  McMurry,  is  either  the  inter- 
pretation of  sense  material  in  the  Hght  of  generahzations  pre- 
viously made,  largely  a  matter  of  association  from  the  stand- 
point of  psychology,  or  it  is  a  passage  from  a  fact  in  the  form 
of  a  judgment  that  has  general  reference  to  one  that  has  indi- 
vidual reference,  which  last  is,  in  both  psychology  and  logic, 
deduction  proper.  There  is  here  a  confusion  in  what  seems  to 
attempt  to  be  a  psychological  account  of  "  notions  "  and  their 
growth.  But  this  I  need  not  dwell  upon,  for  I  wish  merely  to 
call  attention  to  the  generalities  which  we  find  in  the  work  of 
the  Herbartian  school,  when  we  examine  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  psychology. 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  possibility  of  finding  any 
uniform  methods  or  ways  of  teaching.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  not  to  argue  this  point.  As  was  implied  in  the  open- 
ing sentences,  the  position  here  taken  is  that  there  are  some 
principles  that  underlie  teaching,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of 
man's  progress  toward  self-consciousness  to  bring  these  to 
light. 

The  point  from  which  all  such  analysis  must  start  may  be 
found  in  the  psychology  which  we  have  at  the  present  day — not, 
I  would  emphasize,  in  any  formal  deliverances  of  the  same, 
but  the  rather  in  actual  application  of  its  results  in  the  business 
of  teaching,  in  the  constant  adapting  of  the  act  of  teaching  to 
the  facts  about  the  inner  life  of  the  mind,  which  psychology  has 
laid  bare.  And  this  means  that  there  can  be  very  little  close 
theorizing  along  this  line,  but  only  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
psychological  facts.  It  is  a  case  of  use,  of  an  art  of  psychology, 
and  not  of  any  intellectual  statements  about  the  best  way  to  do 
this  or  that.  Psychology,  as  we  have  it  at  the  present  day,  is 
eminently  ready  to  offer  such  help  as  this.  But  it  is  as  useless 
as  the  old  psychology  to  give  us  specific  directions  as  to  how  to 
teach.  And  psychology,  as  we  have  it  at  the  present  day,  is 
too  real  and  red-blooded  to  admit  of  being  skeletonized  into 
such  generalities  as  some  of  the  so-called  ''  principles  "  of 
teaching. 

In  the  direct  practical  use  of  the  functional  view  of  mind 
which  the  psychology  of  to-day  offers  us  in  place  of  the  older 
conceptual  view,  lies  the  kernel  of  successful  teaching.     Let 
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me  state  briefly  some  ways  in  which  the  teacher  should  make  a 
direct  use  of  psychology. 

A  teacher  should  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  different  function- 
ings  of  the  mind  as  analyzed,  and  as  part  of  a  varied  and  com- 
plex whole  state  of  consciousness.  He  should  then  form  ideals 
of  the  proper  workings  of  the  various  processes,  and  should 
understand  all  the  conditions  tending  toward  such  workings. 
So  far  the  work  is  little  more  than  an  understanding  of  psycho- 
logical theory  in  its  close  relation  to  concrete  mental  events. 

Such  work  should  be  supplemented  by  much  practice  in  learn- 
ing to  know  just  when  a  child's  mind  is  perceiving,  when  it  is 
associating,  when  imaging,  when  forming  a  concept,  when 
judging,  and  whether  it  is  doing  it  in  the  normal  way. 

Taking  a  little  different  point  of  view,  a  teacher  should  learn 
to  analyze  the  various  subjects  taught.  It  is  evident  that 
music,  and  drawing,  and  manual  training  involve  particularly 
sense  activity;  that  arithmetic  involves  a  certain  activity  of 
the  thought  processes,  and  some  degree  of  associating  and  me- 
chanical memory  work ;  that  algebra  involves  the  formation  of 
concepts,  and  the  performing  of  certain  operations  with  them; 
that  geometry  involves  the  use  of  concepts  and  deductive  rea- 
soning; that  literature  involves  imagination,  judgment,  etc.  Of 
course,  these  processes  named  do  not  exclude  other  processes 
anywhere,  for  the  mind's  states  are  always  complexes  of  many 
processes.  But  it  is  true  that  certain  ways  of  working  predom- 
inate in  certain  subjects.  A  teacher,  as  he  should  never  be  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  child's  mind,  should  just 
as  thoroly  understand  what  demand  any  subject  makes  on 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.  This  will  lead  him  to  use  his  ingenuity 
in  all  directions  toward  getting  the  children  to  do  the  right  sort 
of  mental  work.  I  have  seen  most  deplorable  teaching  where 
the  work  was  mechanical,  and  even  resulted  in  a  certain  show 
of  knowledge,  but  where  the  true  end  was  missed.  The  true 
end  was  to  enable  the  children  to  master  certain  thought  mate- 
rial. If  the  teacher,  in  such  a  case,  knew  w^hat  mental  work 
should  be  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  what 
was  actually  going  on,  this  sort  of  miserable  teaching  need  not 
have  been. 

If  these  four  points  are  successfully  worked  out  on  the  basis 
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of  our  present-day  psychology  so  that  a  teacher  has  ideals  of 
mental  processes,  understands  the  conditions  of  their  workings, 
realizes  what  mental  work  is  actually  going  on,  and  knows  what 
work  should  be  going  on  in  connection  with  any  particular 
subject  taught,  then  there  can  but  result  the  proper. adjustment 
of  mind  to  material,  and  the  consequent  harmony  of  action  be- 
tween mind  and  material,  which  constitutes  both  knowledge  and 
mental  growth. 

Courses  of  training  for  teachers  should  follow  more  closely 
than  they  do  the  inductive  method,  which  they  usually  preach 
everywhere  very  assiduously.  Instead  of  presenting  some  prin- 
ciples of  method  which  the  teachers  are  to  go  and  apply,  a 
decidedly  deductive  way  of  proceeding,  they  should  begin  with 
the  concrete  facts  of  psychology,  and  the  concrete  facts  of  actual 
lesson  teaching,  and  lead  teachers  to  solve  their  own  pedagog- 
ical problems  and  reach  their  own  principles.  In  this  way  each 
teacher  will  come  to  have  a  power  born  of  insight.  In  this 
way  there  may  come  in  time  a  body  of  truths  concerning  teach- 
ing more  profound  than  anything  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time.  Only  in  this  way  can  there  come  principles  based  on 
psychology.  And  since  it  is  in  psychology  that  our  hopes  of 
becoming  self-conscious  in  all  lines  of  life  may  start  toward 
realization,  here  lies  the  particular  starting  point  for  the  scien- 
tific student  of  teaching. 

Mary  K.  Benedict 

State  Normal  School, 
Warrensburg,  Mo, 


TWADDLE  IN  "CIVICS" 

When  those  of  us  who  have  reached  the  meridian  of  life  were 
young,  history  was  taught  as  facts,  and  *'  civics  "  was  taught, 
if  at  all,  with  history,  and  incidentally.  But  with  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  modern  life  has  arisen  a  consciousness  that 
if  the  country  is  to  be  well  governed,  the  youth  of  the  land  ought 
to  be  instructed  in  their  civic  duties  and  responsibilities.  This 
very  obvious  conclusion,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  have  presented 
itself  to  educators  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  perhaps  we  should 
be  thankful  that  this  eminently  sane  conclusion  has  been  at 
length  reached,  however  tardily. 
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It  has  been  said  that  a  certain  place,  undesirable  for  perma- 
nent residence,  is  paved  with  good  intentions,  and  the  query 
often  arises  in  the  mind  as  to  what  kind  of  result  much  of  the 
recent  attempts  to  teach  civics  will  bring  forth.  The  inten- 
tions are  undoubtedly  good,  but  what  of  the  results  ?  What  we 
need,  and  need  badly,  in  the  United  States  to-day,  is  not  a 
fife-and-drum  patriotism,  a  blind  worship  of  a  piece  of  bunting, 
and  an  adoration  of  historic  phrases  and  watchwords  eminently 
fitted  to  earlier  conditions  of  civic  development,  but  rather  a 
calm  consideration  and  adequate  recognition  of  present  facts 
coupled  with  a  rational  determination  to  remedy  existing  and 
portentous  evils.  We  are  no  longer  smarting  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  George  the  Third,  we  are  no  longer  straggling  frontier 
settlements;  we  are  a  w^orld  power  and  we  have  the  rottenest 
municipal  governments  of  any  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  But  public-school  civics  seems  not  to  be  aware  of 
these  very  significant  facts.  And  not  being  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  problem  before  it,  much  of  the  work  in  civics  is  not  only 
rank  nonsense,  but,  by  professing  to  treat  a  disease  which  it 
does  not  understand,  is  positively  harmful. 

The  construction  of  a  "  Civic  Creed  "  is  one  of  the  favorite 
instruments  for  inculcating  political  virtue  of  our  sciolistic 
social  scientists  in  the  schoolroom.  A  very  fair  sample  of  such 
work  was  shown  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  school  journal  of  some 
prominence.  I  venture  to  quote  it,  with  amendments  and  notes 
in  brackets  such  as  would  naturally  occur  to  one  familiar  with 
but  not  debauched  by  municipal  politics  in  the  United  States. 

"We,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  believe  that  our  flag  stands  for 
liberty— the  liberty  which  is  not  the  right  of  one,  but  of  all." 

[But  the  flag  stands  for  much  more  important  things  than 
liberty:  it  should  stand  for  duties,  rights,  moral  courage,  and 
national  introspection.] 

"  We  believe  that  it  calls  us  to  a  large  freedom,  the  freedom  not  to  do 
what  we  like,  but  to  do  wiiat  we  ought." 

[Freedom  to  do  "what  we  ought"  (that  is,  are  obliged 
to  do)  is  a  contradictory  phrase  which  should  be  eliminated 
from  schools  where  any  regard  for  logic  is  had.] 
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"  We  believe  that  the  cry  of  the  patriot  is  not, '  My  rights  and  your  duties/ 
but  '  My  duties  and  your  rights.'  " 

[It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  cause  of  purity  in  na- 
tional life  is  advanced  by  such  vague  and  rhetorical  phrases 
as  the  above.  If  kept  at  all,  the  phrase  might  be  amended  to 
read:  True  patriotism  consists  in  recognizing  duty,  and  not 
rights  only;  or,  rights  imply  corresponding  duties.] 

"  We  believe  that  '  the  greatest  danger  to  our  country  is  not  from  foreign 
foes,  but  from  traitors  within;  [that  the  worship  of  self,  the  love  of  power, 
the  lust  for  gold,  the  decay  of  public  virtue,  the  lack  of  private  worth  are  the 
perils  that  threaten  the  life  of  the  nation].'  " 

[Recognizing  that  the  innate  and  cardinal  facts  of  weak  and 
erring  human  nature  cannot  be  changed  by  a  lot  of  children 
standing  in  a  row  and  reciting  a  creed,  it  might  be  well  to  omit 
the  latter  part  of  the  above  article,  and  say  instead : 

"  The  greatest  danger  to  our  country  to-day  consists  in  a 
blind  adoration  of  past  ideals,  public  apathy  to  wrong-doing  in 
public  office,  ignorance  and  credulity  of  an  unfit  electorate  often 
manipulated  by  demagogs  under  the  specious  plea  of  patriot- 
ism."] 

"  We  believe  that  the  safety  of  our  country  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools." 

[This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  large  number  of  young 
people  in  schools  other  than  public  schools  is  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. The  statement  is  also  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that 
people  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  cannot  vote  or  take  part 
in  the  government.] 

"  We  believe  that,  tho  our  country  may  never  ask  us  to  die  for  her,  she 
does  ask  us  each  day  to  live  for  her." 

[Like  most  pretty  phrases,  this  one  is  incomplete :  a  mislead- 
ing half  truth.  It  omits  to  explain  how  one  should  live;  omits 
to  specify  moral  standards  as  a  guide  for  conduct.] 

"  We  are  resolved  to  show  our  love  for  our  country  [especially  our  city]  by 
crushing  down  all  that  is  ignoble  in  [public  life],  by  building  up  public  vir- 
tue by  private  worth,  by  making  our  own  our  country's  [and  our  city's]  honor, 
and  by  seeking  for  ourselves  and  for  our  country  [and  city]  the  righteous- 
ness which  exalteth  a  nation." 
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[Charity  begins  at  home.  Our  national  government  is  on 
the  whole  clean  and  respectable;  so  are  most  State  govern- 
ments. The  influence  of  an  individual  on  the  national  govern- 
ment is  comparatively  slight.  A  great  conservation  of  patriotic 
energy  can  be  secured  by  concentrating  effort  on  things  near 
at  hand,  by  attacking  evils  under  our  own  noses.  ] 

"  This  was  written  with  the  hope  that  it  would  impress  the  pupils  with 
the  feeling  of  their  responsibility  in  shaping  the  future  of  our  countr)'.  It 
can  be  used  after  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag,  as  part  of  the  opening 
exercises  of  the  day,  or  occasionally  during  a  lesson  in  history  or  civil  gov- 
ernment. It  can  be  repeated  in  concert,  or  each  paragraph  can  be  assigned 
to  a  pupil,  the  last  one  only  being  recited  by  the  class." 

[The  pious  hope  of  the  author  of  the  creed  expressed  above 
is  probably  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  way  expected. 
Lip  service  amounts  to  little  in  the  field  of  practical  politics. 
Adoration  of  a  piece  of  cloth  ornamented  with  three  colors 
and  suspended  for  public  gaze  will  not  purify  a  city  council, 
nor  will  *'  civic  creeds  "  abolish  boodle,  graft,  and  the  yellow 
press.  More  effective  work  is  accomplished  with  less  parade. 
A  quiet  incidental  half-hour's  talk  on  civic  rights  and  duties 
with  the  larger  boys  while  studying  history,  delivered  by  the 
principal  and  given  to  minds  ready  for  such  instruction,  is 
worth  hours  of  ostentatious  repetition  of  vague  and  meaning- 
less phrases  by  the  young.  The  formulation  of  a  creed  denotes 
the  approach  of  rigor  mortis  of  the  mind.] 

E.  L.  C.  Morse 

Phil  Sheridan  School, 
Chicago,  III. 
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An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  mental  and    social  measurements — By 

Edward  L.  Thorndike,  professor  of  educational  psychology  in  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  New  York:  The  Science  Press,  1904.  xii-|-2i2 
p.     $1.50  net. 

In  the  rapid  exploitation  of  varied  methods  of  inquiry 
in  the  different  realms  of  facts,  scientific  students  are  to-day 
subjected  to  a  specialized  training  formerly  the  privilege  of  the 
few  experts.  Science  also  now  faces  the  dangers  of  being  both 
misunderstood  and  misapplied.  This  book  is  valuable,  in  fact, 
indispensable,  in  both  these  directions ;  as  a  stimulating  aid  in 
the  former,  and  a  corrective  in  the  latter. 

Without  being  discursive,  as  might  be  surmised  from  its 
title,  the  work  is  thoroly  definite  and  practical.  It  is  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  handbook,  or  working  guide,  to  the  varied 
uses  of  formulae,  and  the  development  of  specific  formulae  for 
the  reduction  of  original  numerical  data  to  law  in  the  depart- 
ments of  mental  and  social  phenomena.  In  maintaining  that 
counting  and  measuring  are  the  very  life  of  science,  the  author 
does  not  blind  himself  to  the  qualitative  variations  which  mold 
the  units  of  observation  which  everywhere  interest  the  scientific 
student.  Aside  from  its  direct  and  constant  mathematical  aid, 
the  great  service  of  this  work  lies  in  its  qualities,  which  force 
the  student  of  science  to  think  clearly  and  discriminately  in  the 
selection  of  units  to  be  counted  and  measured.  The  extreme 
complexity  of  these  units  is  not  only  too  frequently  lost  sight 
of,  but  often  never  suspected ;  and  it  is  the  high  claim  of  this 
work  that  exactness  in  mathematical  statement  and  correlations 
will  inevitably  lead  to  profounder  analysis  of  the  phenomena 
under  investigation.     And  with  this  we  agree. 

Units  of  measurement,  the  measurement  of  an  individual, 
the  measurement  of  a  group,  the  causes  of  variability,  and  the 
application  of  the  theory  of  probability  to  mental  measure- 
ments, the  arithmetic  of  calculating  central  tendencies  and  vari- 
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abilities,  the  transmutation  of  measures  by  relative  position 
into  terms  of  units  of  amount,  the  measurement  of  differ- 
ences and  of  changes,  the  measurement  of  relationships,  the  re- 
liability of  measures,  the  use  of  tables  of  frequency  of  the  prob- 
ability surface,  and  sources  of  error  in  measurements,  are  the 
titles  of  the  eleven  chapters  following  the  introduction.  The 
thirteenth  and  last  chapter  contains  references  for  further  study. 
The  extreme  usefulness  of  the  book  is  further  indicated  by  the 
eighty-seven  illustrations,  and  forty-seven  tables,  representing 
special  features  of  actual  studies  made  of  mental  and  social  phe- 
nomena, which  judiciously  accompany  the  development  of  the 
formulae.  The  ninety-two  special  and  miscellaneous  problems 
also  provide  additional  training  for  the  student.  A  multipli- 
cation table  up  to  looXioo  and  a  table  of  squares  and  square 
roots  up  to  1000,  both  arranged  primarily  for  convenient  use, 
are  found  in  the  appendix. 

The  book  aims  to  be  a  go-between  between  the  abstract 
mathematical  devisers  of  formulae,  and  the  student  of  special 
mental  or  social  facts ;  and  the  author  has  consistently  developed 
this  purpose  thruout.  **  A  sense  of 'when  and  how  to  use  sta- 
tistical methods  is  even  more  important  than  knowledge  of  the 
methods  themselves  "  (p.  4).  In  fact,  the  book  may  well  be 
regarded  as  having  arisen  out  of  the  author's  classroom  needs, 
and  is  quite  as  much  pedagogic  in  purpose  as  it  is  scientific  in 
content. 

Professor  Thorndike  has  made  his  book  valuable  to  at  least 
four  types  of  readers:  (a)  original  investigators,  who  would 
economize  time  and  labor  in  developing  the  numerical  results 
of  their  data;  {h)  advanced  students  of  psychology,  sociology, 
and  education  in  their  specialized  training;  (r)  that  enlarging 
group  of  individuals  who  are  compelled  to  depend  more  and 
more  upon  the  logic  of  statistics  for  practical  guidance  in  their 
professional  and  business  occupations;  and  {d)  teachers  who 
are  venturing  to  direct  their  practice  by  the  light  of  borrowed 
or  independently  devised  numerical  results,  designed  to  in- 
terpret pupil  development.  It  is  l>elieved  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  book  will  yield  greater  benefit  to  the  last  group  than  to 
any  other.  Indeed,  the  volume  could  have  appeared,  without 
apology,  in  a  teachers'  professional  library  equally  as  well  as 
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in  the  Library  of  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods,  of  which 
it  forms  a  part. 

The  author  has  written  in  an  attractive  style,  despite  the  com- 
monly supposed  dryness  of  every  mathematical  theme,  and  has 
made  this  one  of  the  best  products  of  his  active  pen.  An  index 
adds  to  the  utility  of  the  book. 

Edward  Franklin  Buchner 

University  of  Alabama 


Elementary  ^principles  of  economics — By  Richard  T.  Ely  and  George  Ray 
i^WlCKER.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1904.     388  p.     $1.10  net. 

Until  the  past  year,  the  American  teacher  of  economics  has 
had  good  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  economic  text-books 
offered  for  his  selection.  The  recent  constructive  period  in 
economic  theory  had  rendered  the  old  standard  works  out  of 
date;  and  the  newer  manuals  presented,  for  the  greater  part, 
a  makeshift  character  which  in  some  cases  compelled  a  resort 
to  the  lecture  method  of  imparting  even  elementary  instruction 
in  the  science.  But  now 'the  teacher  may  choose  from  a  fairly 
wide  variety  of  books,  each  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  meet 
the  need  of  a  wide  field,  altho  no  one  may  prove  the  ideal 
book  for  use  in  all  colleges. 

The  book  under  review  is  exactly  what  it  purports  to  be: 
an  elementary  text,  which  nevertheless  supplies  practically  all  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  economic  science.  Its  definitions 
are  excellent ;  its  analyses  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  A  some- 
what copious  use  of  italics  enables  the  student  to  see  at  once  what 
is  most  essential.  Chapters  are  very  short,  and  do  not  attempt 
to  bring  together  elements  the  harmony  of  which  is  not  apparent 
to  the  beginner.  At  the  close  of  each  paragraph  an  uncom- 
monly good  set  of  parallel  readings  is  given,  and  a  list  of 
questions,  many  of  which  will  be  suggestive.  The  book 
concludes  with  two  appendices,  the  first  suggesting  subjects 
for  debates,  essays,  etc. ;  the  second,  a  course  of  reading  cover- 
ing the  whole  field  of  economics. 

As  a  whole,  the  book  is  open  to  little  adverse  criticism.  The 
reviewer  regards  as  unfortunate  the  insertion  of  a  sketch  of 
economic  history  pK>ssessing  very  little  scientific  or  educational 
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value.  The  introductory  chapters  consist  of  a  somewhat  con- 
fusing combination  of  prefatory  remarks  to  the  teacher  and 
fundamental  concepts  for  the  student's  mastery.  The  style 
is  often  jejune  and  unattractive — a  defect  perhaps  unavoid- 
able in  a  work  containing  so  many  principles  in  such  brief  com- 
pass. 

The  reviewer  knows  of  no  text-book  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  average  college  sophomore  or  junior  who  will 
normally  follow  its  perusal  by  a  more  thorogoing  course 
on  economic  theory.  In  colleges  where  the  introductory  course 
leads  directly  to  special  courses  in  economic  problems,  the  book 
will  prove  less  satisfactory. 

Alvin  S.  Johnson 

Columbia  University 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS 

Asbury  Park  Meet-  The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ed- 
efucltionaf  Issol  "cational  Association,  held  at  Asbury  Park, 
ciation  N.    J.,    July   4-11,   with   its   registration   of 

over  20,000,  was  noteworthy  and  inspiring.  The  attendance 
both  in  numbers  and  personnel  was  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  Boston  meeting. 

The  program  both  of  the  general  and  departmental  meetings 
was  of  a  very  high  order,  easily  surpassing  that  of  any  other 
meeting  in  the  history  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
The  addresses  of  President  Roosevelt,  Mayor  George  B. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Vanderlip,  Mr.  Skiff,  Dr.  Hillis  and  Mr.  Par- 
sons, the  laymen  on  the  program,  were  unusually  timely  and 
worthy,  and  greatly  interested  the  very  large  audiences.  In- 
deed, in  the  general  sessions  from  the  magnificent  addresses  of 
Mr.  Maxwell  down  to  the  end  of  the  session  when  President 
Roosevelt  captured  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  audience 
the  Association  has  ever  known,  there  were  a  series  of  speeches 
of  such  high  character  as  would  have  been  creditable  in  any 
assemblage.  Noteworthy  even  among  these,  were  those  of  Mr. 
L.  D.  Harvey,  Miss  Julia  Richman,  and  Andrew  S.  Draper. 
Drafted  into  service  at  short  notice  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  unaccountable  absence  of  President  Alderman,  Dr.  James 
H.  Canfield  added  to  his  reputation,  and  justified  the  high 
opinion  of  his  friends,  by  his  most  brilliant  address  at  the  great 
meeting  on  July  4. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  department  programs 
were  uniformly  of  great  excellence;  consequently  the  attend- 
ance upon  these  meetings  was  very  large,  limited  in  most  in- 
stances solely  by  the  capacity  of  the  halls.  It  may  have  been 
the  beautiful  weather,  the  summer  heat  tempered  every  day  by 
the  invigorating  East  wind ;  it  may  have  been  the  excellent  ar- 
rangements and  foresight  of  the  local  committee;  it  may  have 
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been  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  people  present  were 
actively  engaged  in  teaching  than  has  been  the  case  at  former 
meetings;  certainly  at  no  other  meeting  in  recent  times  has 
there  been  such  an  attendance  upon  the  sessions  both  general 
and  departmental. 

There  were  many  noteworthy  papers  before  the  different 
department  sessions.  That  of  Mr.  Bailey  on  "  Sense-training 
in  arithmetic,"  with  the  discussion  following,  participated  in  by 
Mr.  Greenwood  and  others,  will  long  be  remembered. 

Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris  had  a  very  remarkable  paper 
on  ''  Free  construction  in  manual  training  "  that  was  both  sug- 
gestive and  inspiring.  Mr.  Halleck,  in  his  paper  on  ''  Mor- 
tality in  high  schools,"  showed  a  grasp  over  the  problem  that 
ought  to  materially  assist  in  its  solution.  The  address  of  Mr. 
Stetson  in  the  elementary  section  created  great  enthusiasm  and 
enhanced  his  growing  reputation  as  one  of  our  ablest  State 
Superintendents. 

In  the  Council  there  were  three  reports  from  Special  Com- 
mittees, that  on  *'  Manual  training  in  rural  schools,"  L.  D. 
Harvey,  Chairman ;  that  on  ''  Teachers'  salaries,  pensions,  and 
tenure,"  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chairman ;  and  that  on  *'  Finance 
and  taxation,"  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Chairman. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  in  detail  of  these  reports,  which 
have  been  ordered  printed  and  will  soon  be  accessible  to  the 
general  public. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Special  Committee,  to  which  the 
Spelling  Reform  question  with  its  accompanying  problems  was 
referred  last  year,  could  not  agree.  The  report  was  not  finally 
disposed  of  by  the  Council  and  goes  over  to  the  meeting  next 
year. 

The  address  on  ''  Educational  progress  of  the  year  "  by  Mr. 
Rogers  was  thoro,  painstaking,  and  masterly.  Altho  Mr. 
Rogers  had  but  short  notice  in  which  to  prepare  himself,  kindly 
taking  the  place  of  Albert  Shaw,  unavoidably  absent,  his  work 
easily  ranks  with  the  two  great  addresses  on  the  subject  before 
the  Council. 

The  impressions  carried  away  from  this  great  meeting  were 
both  uplifting  and  inspiring.  There  was  a  remarkable  absence 
of  petty  things ;  and  the  seriousness,  and  sanity,  and  devotion  to 
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the  great  cause  of  education  were  noticeable,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Convention  halls, 

Mr.  Maxwell  never  was  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when 
presiding  over  the  turbulent  business  meeting  of  the  association. 
The  new  temporary  constitution  as  presented  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  acting  as  a  special  committee,  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  platform  presented  by  E.  O.  Lyte,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  answered  directly  and  neatly  the  more 
or  less  pessimistic  utterances  of  Mayor  McClellan  and  received 
great  applause.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  elected  President  after  a  spirited,  friendly 
contest  with  Mr.  Charles  Mclver  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  J. 
N.  Wilkinson,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Kansas, 
was  elected  Treasurer  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  general  sen- 
timent in  the  new  Board  of  Directors  favored  San  Francisco 
as  the  meeting  place  in  1906. 
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FIVE  YEARS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EX- 
AMINATION BOARD 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  five  years ;  it  has  held  five  sets  of  examinations ; 
its  methods  have  been  exposed  to  the  inspection  of  all  inter- 
ested, and  its  results  have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  both 
school  and  college.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  it  should  be  possible  to  make  an  adequate  review 
of  the  work  of  the  Board  and  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  estimate 
of  the  value  of  its  services  to  the  cause  of  education. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  an  institution  carefully  planned  in  advance  and 
created  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  plan.  It  is  the  result,  not 
of  spontaneous  development,  but  of  careful  thought  as  to  the 
best  means  of  supplying  a  pressing  need.  The  first  public 
suggestion  of  such  a  scheme,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  made 
by  President  Eliot  in  1894,  and  was  repeated  by  him  before 
the  Schoolmasters' Association  of  New  York  in  1896,  when  the 
suggestion  was  warmly  seconded  by  President  Low.  A  year 
before  President  Eliot's  public  suggestion,  however,  the  pres- 
ent Chairman  of  the  Board,  President,  then  Professor,  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler,  had  introduced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Colum- 
bia faculty  a  resolution  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  board  of  college  admission  examinations.  At  the  request 
of  its  mover  the  resolution  lay  on  the  table  until  after  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  New  York  speech,  when  it  was  taken  from  the 
table  and  passed  unanimously.     Several  conferences  with  rep- 
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resentatives  of  other  colleges  were  held,  but  without  definite 
result. 

In  December,  1899,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land, held  in  Trenton,  Dr.  Butler  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
advocated  the  formation  of  a  joint  board  of  college  admission 
examinations  and  called  on  the  association  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  its  establishment.  The  paper  was  notable  in 
that,  besides  giving  a  forcible  statement  of  the  reasons  why 
such  a  board  was  desirable,  it  presented  a  clear-cut,  definite 
plan  for  its  organization — a  plan  which  was  put  into  operation 
without  any  material  chaiige,  and  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  five  years  of  actual  wor^.  The  definite  proposals  made  in 
this  paper  were  as  follows : 

(i)  That  this  association  shall  itself  and  at  this  meeting 
take  the  initiative  in  urging  the  establishment  of  a  joint  college 
admission  examination  board  for  the  territory  represented 
here. 

(2)  That  each  college  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
having  a  freshman  class  of  50  or  more  shall  be  asked  to  unite 
in  establishing  such  a  board,  and  to  send  one  representative 
thereto. 

(3)  That  this  association,  or  if  preferable  the  secondary 
schools  which  are  members,  shall  elect  annually  five  represent- 
atives of  the  secondary  schools  to  serve  on  such  a  board. 

(4)  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  a  board  shall  be 
defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  an  examination  fee  of  not  less 
than  $5,  to  be  paid  by  every  candidate  for  the  certificate  to  be 
issued  by  such  board. 

(5)  That  this  board  shall  have  two  functions :  ( i )  a  tem- 
porary function,  to  bring  about,  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  an 
agreement  on  a  uniform  statement  as  to  each  subject  required 
by  two  or  more  colleges  for  admission;  (2)  a  permanent 
function,  to  prepare  or  to  cause  to  be  prepared  an  annual  series 
of  college  admission  examination  papers ;  to  hold  examinations 
in  June  of  each  year  at  convenient  points  thruout  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland;  and  to  issue  certificates  based  on  the 
results  of  such  examinations. 
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(6)  That  the  colleges  which  are  members  of  this  associa- 
tion be  formally  asked  to  accept  these  certificates,  so  far  as  they 
go,  in  place  of  the  existing  separate  admission  examinations. 

(7)  That  this  board  shall  establish  the  principle  of  accept- 
ing no  paper  as  an  examination  test  for  college  admission 
which  has  not  been  passed  on  both  by  a  representative  of  the 
college  and  by  a  representative  of  the  secondary  schools,  and 
the  principle  of  rejecting  no  answer  paper  save  by  the  concur- 
rent judgment  of  not  less  than  two  examiners. 

(8)  That  the  actual  examiners  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
board  shall  include  secondary-school  teachers  as  well  as  college 
teachers. 

Some  of  the  principles  laid  down  were  new,  and  some  were 
severely  criticised,  as  for  example  the  statement  that  every 
paper  should  be  passed  on  by  a  representative  of  the  secondary 
school's,  but  they  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  have  won 
the  approval  of  all  who  have  watched  their  working. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  was  formally  organized  November  17, 
1900,  with  twelve  colleges  participating  and  three  others  join- 
ing immediately  after,  so  that  the  movement  really  began  with 
fifteen  colleges  sharing  in  it.  -  There  were  also  five  representa- 
tives of  secondary  schools,  elected  by  the  Middle  States  Asso- 
ciation. There  are  now  twenty-six  colleges  members  of  the 
Board,  and  seven  representatives  of  secondary  schools.  At 
its  organization  the  membership  was  limited  to  colleges  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  but  after  the  first  year  the  limit- 
ing term  was  dropped  and  an  invitation  was  extended  to  col- 
leges outside  of  the  district  to  join  the  Board.  From  New 
England,  Brown,  Harvard,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Wellesley  have  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  from  the  North  Central  States,  the  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science  and  Western  Reserve  University. 

The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  was  in  1901,  973; 
1902,  1362;  1903,  1620;  1904,1817  ;i905,2077. 

There  has  thus  been  a  steady  increase  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  number  exarpined  has  more  than  doubled  since  1901. 
During  the  first  years  the  receipts  from  examination  fees  were 
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not  sufficient  to  meet  the  running  expenses,  but  with  the  in- 
crease of  numbers  the  Board  has  become  self-sustaining  and 
is  now  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

For  five  years,  then,  the  Board  has  grown  steadily — in 
membership,  in  the  number  of  students  examined,  and  in  finan- 
cial strength.  The  growth  has  not  been  rapid,  but  it  has  been 
steady.  Our  colleges  are  conservative  and  cautious  about  any 
new  thing,  and  they  have  not  joined  the  Board  until  they  have 
been  sure  that  its  work  was  sound  and  would  be  permanent. 
While  it  might  have  been  gratifying  if  the  progress  had  been 
more  rapid,  it  has  probably  been  a  distinct  advantage  that  the 
growth  has  been  slow.  In  1905  there  were  44  papers  prepared 
in  13  different  subjects.  The  examinations  are  held  annually 
at  about  140  different  places  in  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
reading  of  the  papers  calls  for  the  services  of  about  80  college 
and  school  instructors,  and  the  recording  and  reporting  of  the 
results,  which  must,  of  course,  be  done  with  absolute  accuracy, 
demands  a  carefully  organized  office  system.  There  is  an 
immense  amount  of  machinery  involved  in  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  papers,  in  the  selection  of  places  for  examina- 
tions and  the  securing  of  proper  supervisors  and  proctors,  and 
in  the  arrangements  for  reading  the  papers,  as  well  as  for 
recording  and  reporting  the  results.  A  serious  slip  in  any  of 
these  processes  might  have  had  disastrous  results,  and  would 
certainly  have  weakened  confidence  in  the  work  of  the  Board. 
The  chances  of  such  slips  occurring  would  have  been  greatly 
increased  if  the  growth  had  been  more  rapid,  while,  as  it  is, 
the  machinery  has  worked  with  almost  perfect  smoothness, 
and  there  have  been  developed  a  trained  set  of  workers — 
supervisors,  proctors,  examiners,  and  readers — and  a  system 
that  is  capable  of  handling  any  task  that  is  likely  to  be  laid 
upon  it.  The  smoothness  with  which  the  work  of  the  Board 
has  been  organized  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  executive  ability 
of  its  officers. 

Twice  in  five  years  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
Board  should  enlarge  its  scope.  Once  it  was  proposed  that 
it  should  undertake  examining  for  graduation  the  pupils  of 
the  New  York  City  high  schools,  and  within  the  last  year  the 
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suggestion  was  made  that  the  examinations  of  the  Board 
should  be  used  instead  of  the -Regents'  examinations  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  organization 
of  the  Board  was  fully  capable  of  bearing  the  load  that  would 
have  been  imposed  by  the  addition  of  either  or  both  of  these 
tasks,  and  there  were  many  strong  reasons,  educational  and 
financial,  in  favor  of  undertaking  the  task.  After  careful 
consideration,  however,  the  Board  in  both  cases  decided 
against  thus  expanding  its  work,  feeling  that  it  was  wiser  to 
restrict  its  effort,  and  to  make  sure  of  the  best  possible  results 
in  a  limited  field,  rather  than  to  broaden  its  scope  and  risk  a 
possible  loss  of  efficiency. 

From  this  review  two  things  are  clear :  First,  that  from  a 
purely  material  standpoint  the  work  of  the  Board  has  thus  far 
been  a  distinct  success,  and  that  it  is  now  upon  a  sound  basis 
that  assures  its  continuance;  and  second,  that  this  growth  has 
not  been  too  rapid  to  be  healthy  and  permanent,  but  has  been 
due  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  and  to  the  cautious 
conservatism  of  the  management.  The  material  success  of 
the  Board,  however,  is  already  well  known,  and  is  not  what 
we  are  principally  concerned  with  at  present.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  this  article  is  to  form  as  accurate  an  estimate  as  possi- 
ble of  what  the  Board  has  done,  and  is  likely  to  do  in  the  near 
future,  for  education  thruout  the  country.  The  educational 
results  cannot  be  stated  numerically ;  they  are  more  intangible 
and  are  necessarily,  to  a  certain  extent,  matters  of  opinion, 
but  I  believe  that  they  are  clearly  to  be  discerned  and  that  they 
are  as  real  as  those  which  can  be  measured  by  figures. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Board  has 
already  done  a  great  deal  towards  bringing  about  genuine 
uniformity  of  college  entrance  requirements.  There  are  three 
elements  to  be  considered  in  judging  of  the  standard  set  by 
any  college  requirement — the  statement,  the  examination,  and 
the  marking.  These  are  not  necessarily  equivalent,  and  one 
cannot  always  judge  of  the  standard  of  entrance  to  a  college 
by  the  statement  in  the  catalogue.  The  Board  has  already 
taken  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  uniformity  in 
all  three  elements.     In  statement  of  requirement  the  advance 
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has  been  marked,  and  has  not  been  confined  to  the  colleges 
that  belong  to  the  Board.  Princeton,  for  instance,  has  en- 
tirely restated  her  requirements,  making  them  in  most  cases 
identical  with  those  of  the  Board.  Several  others  that  have 
not  yet  changed  the  wording,  state  explicitly  the  equivalence 
of  their  requirements  with  those  of  the  Board. 

The  most  notable  step  in  this  direction  is  that  which  is  now 
being  taken  by  Harvard.  For  years  Harvard  has  stood  for  a 
different  kind  of  entrance  examination  from  that  set  by  most 
of  the  other  colleges,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  in  the  past  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  secur- 
ing uniformity  of  requirements  among  the  examining  colleges. 
Harvard  has  squarely  faced  the  situation,  and,  realizing  the 
significance  of  the  educational  movement  for  which  the  Board 
stands,  and  the  importance  of  securing  uniformity,  has  joined 
heartily  in  the  work,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  task  of  modi- 
fying its  requirements,  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  those 
of  the  Board.  The  fact  that  the  oldest  university  in  the 
country,  and  the  one  that  has  most  consistently  maintained  its 
own  individual  standards,  has,  after  careful  investigation, 
realized  the  value  of  the  work  that  the  Board  is  doing  and  has 
joined  heartily  in  it,  is  a  striking  tribute  and  one  of  the  strong 
reasons  for  confidence  as  to  its  future. 

The  gain  in  uniformity  has  also  included  the  examinations 
themselves.  Gradually  the  participating  colleges  are  giving 
up  their  own  examinations,  and  each  year  the  number  is  in- 
creased of  those  taking  the  Board  examinations  in  order  to 
enter  some  college  that  still  maintains  its  own.  The  number, 
for  instance,  that  took  the  Board  examinations  last  June,  and 
announced  their  intention  of  entering  Yale,  was  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  for  the  first  time  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  Harvard  candidates.  A  study  of  recent  papers 
set  by  various  colleges  that  will  keep  their  own  examinations 
shows,  also,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  formal  require- 
ments there  has  been  a  distinct  tendency  to  modify  the  papers 
in  the  direction  of  the  standards  established  by  the  Board. 
In  other  words,  not  only  has  the  number  of  separate  examina- 
tions been  reduced,  but  those  that  remain  have  been  modified. 
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There  has  also  been  a  gain  in  uniformity  of  standard;  in- 
deed, it  is  the  first  time  that  any  really  definite  standard  of 
college  entrance  has  been  set  in  this  country.  In  the  past  each 
college  has  stated  its  requirements  and  the  students  taking 
the  examinations  have  been  reported  as  passing  or  failing.  A 
school  sending  a  considerable  number  of  students  to  a  par- 
ticular college  would  gradually  learn  by  experience  what  its 
standard  was,  but  there  was  nothing  definite.  Practically  it 
was  found  that  the  standards  set  in  individual  colleges  differed 
enormously.  In  some  the  examinations  appeared  to  be 
marked  rigorously,  while  in  others  almost  anyone  could  pass. 
In  the  same  college,  too,  the  standard  seemed  to  vary  from 
year  to  year  in  the  different  subjects,  because  of  a  change  of 
examiners  or  for  other  reasons. 

The  Board,  however,  has  already  established  a  fairly  definite 
standard  in  each  subject  examined  on.  At  first,  of  course, 
some  mistakes  were  made.  The  first  paper  in  chemistry,  for 
instance,  was  unreasonable,  and  in  some  other  subjects  the 
early  papers  were  too  difficult  or  too  long  for  the  time  allowed. 
As  a  result  of  experience  the  papers  have  been  improved  from 
year  to  year,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  variation 
has  been  slight.  The  schools  and  colleges  now  know  defi- 
nitely what  the  standard  of  the  Board  is  in  each  subject. 

In  reading  and  marking  the  papers,  also,  a  definite  standard 
has  been  established.  The  reading  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  the  Board's  work.  All  of  the  readers  in  a 
particular  subject  meet  together.  Frequently  several  papers 
are  read  aloud  and  the  marks  to  be  given  are  discussed,  so  that 
there  may  be  mutual  agreement  and  understanding:  as  to  the 
basis  of  marking.  Any  doubtful  point  that  arises  in  the 
course  of  the  reading  is  at  once  referred  to  the  whole  group  of 
readers  and  discussed  by  them.  In  addition  to  this,  whenever 
a  reader  marks  a  paper  below  60  per  cent.,  it  is  carefully  read 
and  rated  by  another  reader  before  the  mark  is  allowed  to 
stand.  In  this  way  the  personal  equation  of  the  reader  has 
been  very  largely  eliminated  and  a  definite  standard  of  mark- 
ing has  been  established. 

The  standard  that  has  been  set,  both  in  the  papers  them- 
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selves  and  in  the  marking,  is  a  high  one.  In  general,  it  is 
distinctly  above  that  set  by  the  individual  colleges.  It  has 
frequently  been  criticised  as  being  too  severe,  but  no  one  has 
yet  found  fault  with  it  for  being  too  low.  If  the  examinations 
had  been  easier  or  the  marking  more  lenient,  the  number  of 
candidates  would  probably  have  increased  more  rapidly,  but 
that  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  Board.  Its 
success  with  the  colleges  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
established  a  fixed  and  rigorous  test  of  the  attainments  of 
candidates;  its  success  with  the  schools  has  been  because  this 
test,  while  severe,  has  not  been  unreasonable,  and,  while  in 
general  harder  than  that  set  by  the  individual  colleges,  has 
been  freer  from  individual  idiosyncrasies  and  from  arbitrary 
changes  of  standard. 

In  securing  co-operation  between  different  colleges,  and 
between  school  and  college,  the  Board  has  accomplished  more, 
I  believe,  than  any  other  agency.  In  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  there  has  been  a  steady  advance  in  this  direction  and 
some  notable  results  have  been  attained,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  agreement  on  uniform  entrance  requirements  in  English, 
but  the  Board  has  reached  a  point  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  seemed  impossible.  Here  are  the  representatives 
of  twenty-six  different  colleges  meeting  together,  not  for  simple 
discussion,  but  for  legislation  and  for  action.  Moreover,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  secondary  schools  meet  with  them  on  terms 
of  full  equality,  and  this  body  has  done  what  five  years  ago 
was  declared  to  be  out  of  the  question, — it  has  agreed  upon 
definitions  of  entrance  requirements  that  are  accepted  not  only 
by  the  colleges  concerned,  but  by  nearly  all  of  the  colleges  in 
the  country.  In  the  preparation  of  the  papers  each  year, 
representatives  of  about  twenty  different  colleges  are  engaged, 
and  school-teachers  join  with  them  in  the  work  on  each  paper. 
In  reading  the  papers  in  1904  the  work  was  shared  by  44 
college  instructors  and  33  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
Such  an  instance  of  co-operation  and  united  work  has  been 
hitherto  unknown  in  our  educational  history. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  simple  state- 
ment of  facts.     These  facts  are  in  themselves  significant,  and 
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they  have  already  produced  certain  tangible  results,  but  their 
chief  significance  and  their  greatest  value  are  to  be  found  in 
what  they  mean  for  the  future.  The  work  of  the  Board  is 
now  so  firmly  established  that  its  success  is  assured,  and,  from 
what  has  been  already  accomplished,  we  can  argue  with  reason- 
able certainty  as  to  what  may  be  expected  in  the  next  few 
years.  A  careful  study  of  what  has  been  done  will  convince 
anyone,  I  think,  that  the  work  of  the  Board  is  proving  de- 
cidedly advantageous  to  education  in  this  country  and  is  cer- 
tain to  prove  more  beneficial  as  its  work  broadens  and  its  in- 
fluence spreads. 

The  most  immediate  result,  and  that  most  directly  bene- 
ficial to  secondary  schools,  is  the  establishment  of  genuine 
uniformity  in  college  requirements  and  the  consequent  possi- 
bility of  greater  unity  in  class  work.  For  the  first  time  pupils 
for  several  different  colleges  can  be  prepared  to  meet  the  same 
test.  Before  the  organization  of  the  Board,  something  had 
been  done  toward  securing  uniformity  of  statement  in  entrance 
requirements,  but  this  did  not  meet  the  whole  difficulty,  for 
experience  shows  that  widely  diflferent  interpretations  are 
possible  of  the  same  statement.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  uniform  entrance  requirements  in  English,  in  which  it  has 
been  found  that  the  same  statement  can  be  interpreted  in 
many  different  ways,  simply  by  varying  the  emphasis.  The 
Board  has  not  simply  brought  about  uniformity  of  statement ; 
it  is  bringing,  about  actual  uniformity  of  interpretation. 

The  attainment  of  this  uniformity  was  the  chief  object  for 
which  the  Board  was  established,  and  its  importance  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  As  long  as  our  schools  are  dis- 
tracted by  varying  college  requirements,  and  as  long  as  the 
work  of  any  given  class  must  be  modified  so  that  different 
groups  of  its  members  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  individual 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  colleges  for  which  they  are  preparing,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  do  the  best  grade  of  work.  Uniformity 
does  not  mean  the  sinking  of  individuality  or  the  establish- 
ment of  bonds ;  it  means  freedom  from  unreasonable  bondage. 
The  setting  before  a  school  of  a  definite  standard  that  must  be 
attained  is  a  distinct  advantage,  provided  the  standard  set  is 
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a  fair  one  and  provided  it  does  not  too  greatly  restrict  the 
legitimate  freedom  of  the  teacher.  When,  however,  there  are 
several  different  standards  to  be  met  in  the  same  class,  legiti- 
mate freedom  is  restricted  and  trouble  is  sure  to  follow. 
When,  for  example,  one  set  of  pupils,  in  order  to  enter  Yale, 
must  read  and  review  carefully  six  orations  of  Cicero  and  six 
books  of  Vergil  in  preparation  for  a  searching  test  on  these 
particular  portions  of  Latin  literature,  and  when  another  set, 
in  order  to  enter  Harvard,  must  be  prepared  simply  for  a  test 
of  ability  to  translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  at  sight,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily  in  one  class. 
Both  tests  demand  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  but  the  standards  set 
are  different  and  the  methods  to  be  adopted  vary.  When 
Princeton  calls  for  logarithms  and  one  or  two  other  topics  in 
algebra,  and  other  colleges  omit  these,  substituting  for  them 
a  knowledge  of  graphs,  not  required  for  Princeton,  it  is 
evident  that  the  class  preparing  to  meet  both  examinations 
must  cover  more  ground  in  algebra  than  would  be  necessary 
if  either  standard  were  set  by  itself.  It  means  that  more 
haste  must  be  made,  the  ground  must  be  covered  less  thoroly, 
and  the  teacher  will  have  less  freedom  to  shape  his  course 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  class  or  according  to  sound 
pedagogical  theory.  The  great  argument  for  uniformity  of 
college  entrance  requirements  is  that  it  means  less  pressure  in 
work  and  more  freedom  in  instruction.  That  this  would  be 
an  advantage  to  our  secondary  education  ought  not  to  call  for 
argument,  and  the  great  service  that  the  Board  is  rendering 
is  that  it  is  bringing  about  a  distinct  advance  in  this  direction. 
The  second  benefit  that  the  Board  is  conferring  upon  the 
schools  is  the  establishment  of  a  common  standard  for  their 
work.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  there 
has  been  set  a  single  standard  at  which  all  the  schools  could 
aim  and  by  which  their  work  could  be  tested.  Of  course,  an 
examination  set  by  an  external  authority  is  not  an  adequate 
test,  and  no  one  would  think  of  judging  the  work  of  a  school 
by  the  success  of  its  pupils  in  passing  examinations,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  a  definition  of  subjects  such  as  that  adopted 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  interpreted  by 
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annual  examinations,  sets  a  fairly  definite  standard  of  attain- 
ment in  the  principal  studies  of  the  school  curriculum  and 
supplies  a  genuine  need  in  our  education.  It  is  a  help  to  the 
work  of  a  good  school  and  an  effective  stimulus  in  the  case  of 
a  weak  or  misguided  one. 

An  incidental  advantage  of  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
-examinations,  but  one  not  to  be  despised,  is  that  they  have 
supplied  a  single  definite  object  of  criticism  and  discussion. 
The  trouble  with  a  great  deal  of  our  educational  discussion  is 
that  it  is  vague,  scattering,  and  often  local.  The  examinations 
of  the  Board  touch  scores  of  colleges  and  hundreds  of  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  country..  The  definitions  of  the  various 
subjects  and  the  questions  set  are  tested  by  actual  experience. 
Every  mistake  and  every  point  open  to  criticism  is  seen,  and, 
moreover,  criticism  can  reach  its  mark.  By  having  much  of 
our  discussion  focused  on  one  point,  it  is  made  definite  and 
practical,  and  when  agreement  is  reached  it  is  possible  to 
translate  conclusions  into  actions. 

The  greatest  and  most  far-reaching  effect  of  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Board  will  be  found  ultimately  to  be  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  work  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  above  that  the  standard  set  is  a  high  one — dis- 
tinctly higher  than  that  set  by  most  of  the  individual  colleges. 
It  has  already  been  found  that  the  examinations  call  for  a 
thoro  knowledge  of  the  subjects  examined  upon,  and  as  the 
work  of  the  Board  spreads,  the  effect  on  the  schools  must  be 
marked.  There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that  college  re- 
quirements are  already  too  great  in  quantity,  that  the  schools 
are  compelled  to  cover  too  much  ground,  and  that  some  of  the 
work  would  better  be  left  to  be  done  in  college.  There  are 
many  who  would  resist  any  further  attempt  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  college  entrance  requirements,  but  anything  that 
will  secure  more  thoro  work  on  the  ground  already  covered 
will  be  a  distinct  gain,  provided,  only,  that  the  demands  made 
are  reasonable.  That  these  demands  will  not  become  un- 
reasonable is  assured  by  the  fact  that  they  are  framed,  not 
according  to  individual  judgment,  but  by  co-operative  action, 
and  that  in  the  framing  and  in  the  practical  interpretation  of 
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them  the  schools  themselves  have  a  share.  The  full  effect  of 
this  raising  of  the  standard  will,  of  course,  not  be  felt  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  it  is  already  apparent  and  will  become  more 
marked  as  the  work  of  the  Board  spreads. 

The  advantages  to  the  colleges,  tho  possibly  not  so  striking, 
are  as  distinct  and  real  as  those  to  the  schools.  The  raising 
of  the  standard  of  school  work  in  the  subjects  required  for 
admission  to  college  means,  of  course,  better  preparation  for 
college  work.  What  the  colleges  want  is  not  so  much  more 
ground  covered  by  entering  students,  as  better  training  and 
better  preparation  for  advanced  work.  Anything  that  im- 
proves the  quality  of  school  work  or  that  raises  the  standard 
of  school  instruction  means  better  prepared  students  enteHng 
college,  and  it  is  here  that  the  work  of  the  Board,  with  its 
uniformity  and  its  high  standards  of  attainment,  benefits  the 
colleges. 

Besides  this,  the  Board  is  bringing  about  agreement  as  to 
where  the  line  of  division  should  be  drawn  between  school 
and  college  work.  In  this  respect  there  has  been  almost 
chaotic  confusion  in  the  past.  To  illustrate  by  the  single 
subject  of  algebra,  one  college  has  ended  its  requirement 
with  radicals,  reserving  quadratics  for  freshman  year; 
others  have  included  quadratics  in  preparatory  work;  still 
others  have  added  ratio  and  proportion  and  one  or  two  minor 
topics;  while  others  have  asked  for  logarithms  and  several 
additional  subjects.  No  one  wishes  cast-iron  rigidity,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  both 
school  and  college  if  it  can  be  definitely  agreed  what  constitutes 
the  proper  work  of  each.  Let  this  standard  be  a  fair  one 
within  the  reach  of  the  reasonably  good  school.  Let  the  weak 
schools  struggle  to  reach  it,  and  let  the  strong,  well-equipped 
schools  that  find  themselves  able  to  do  more,  devote  their 
surplus  energy  to  doing  more  thoro  work,  to  broadening  their 
courses  and  teaching  some  of  the  important  subjects  for  which 
most  of  us  cannot  find  time,  or  let  them  squarely  anticipate  a 
portion  of  college  work,  claiming  and  receiving  credit  for  it 
as  such.  The  establishment  of  such  a  definite  standard  of 
college  entrance  will  be  of  distinct  advantage.     It  is  the  goal 
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toward  which  our  various  committees  and  conferences  have 
been  striving,  and  toward  which  we  have  been  slowly  advanc- 
ing, but  it  is  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  that 
has  taken  the  longest  step  in  this  direction  and  that  seems  in  a 
fair  way  to  realize  practically  that  for  which  we  have  been 
striving  as  an  ideal. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  Board  has  gone 
further  in  the  direction  of  co-operation  between  different  col- 
leges, and  between  school  and  college,  than  any  other  agency, 
and  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  upon  our  education  must  be 
beneficial.  One  of  our  great  troubles  in  the  past  has  been  that 
we  have  w^orked  separately  and  individually ;  each  college  has 
tried  to  solve  its  own  problems  for  itself,  not  seeing  that  an 
arbitrary  solution  might  affect  most  unfavorably  the  schools 
that  must  meet  its  demands,  and  often  not  realizing  that  these 
problems  were  not  peculiar  to  itself,  and  might  be  worked  out 
better  by  co-operatiVe  means  than  by  individual  action.  The 
result  has  been  confusion  and  loss  of  efficiency. 

The  problem  of  transition  from  school  to  college  is  a  com- 
plex one.  It  cannot  be  settled  once  for  all,  but  it  will  remain 
with  us  from  year  to  year,  its  aspect  changing  with  changed 
conditions.  There  are  other  problems  still  unsettled  and 
pressing,  and  we  may  expect  new  ones  to  arise  constantly. 
Our  desire  is  not  that  we  may  be  freed  from  problems,  but 
that  we  may  have  at  hand  adequate  means  for  meeting  and 
solving  them.  Our  hope  of  successfully  meeting  them  must 
rest  in  united  action  and  co-operation.  Our  various  associa- 
tions, especially  those  in  which  school  and  college  men  meet 
together,  have  done  much  to  bring  about  free  discussion  and  a 
better  understanding.  Our  various  committees  and  confer- 
ences have  done  still  more,  but  the  Board  has  gone  beyond 
them  all  and  has  made  it  possible  to  turn  discussion  into  action. 
Not  only  is  it  proving  an  efficient  instrument  for  its  own  work, 
but  it  is  setting  a  potent  example  and  pointing,  out  a  way  in 
which  other  problems  in  other  educational  fields  may  be  met 
and  settled. 

The  work  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  then, 
has  in  five  years  been  firmly  established.     The  soundness  of 
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its  principles  and  the  wisdom  of  its  methods  have  been  proved. 
Its  organization  has  been  justified,  and  its  future  is  assured. 
It  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  fruition,  but  what  it  has  already- 
done  shows  clearly  what  may  be  expected  of  it  in  the  years 
to  come.  It  is  bringing  about  a  higher  degree  of  uniformity 
in  college  entrance  requirements  than  has  before  been  found 
possible,  thus-  simplifying  the  work  of  the  schools;  it  has  set 
a  high  standard  of  attainment  in  the  individual  subjects,  thus 
improving  scholarship  and  the  quality  of  preparation  for  col- 
lege. By  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  and  uniform  standard 
for  college  entrance,  and  by  marking  clearly  the  line  between 
school  and  college  work,  it  is  simplifying  the  transition  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  aiding  in  the  articulation  and  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  various  steps  in  our  educational  system;  and  by 
applying  and  successfully  maintaining  the  principle  of  co- 
operation it  has  done  much  to  close  the  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous gap  between  school  and  college.  Not  only  have  the 
five  years  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  proved 
that  it  is  a  distinct  success;  they  have  also  shown  that  its 
establishment  was  one  of  the  most  significant  and  far-reaching 
movements  in  the  whole  educational  history  of  this  country. 

Wilson  Farrand 

Newark  Academy, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  three  great  expositions  held  in  this  country — the  Cen- 
tennial, the  Columbian,   and  the  Louisiana  Purchase — have 
each  marked  an  epoch  in  the  nation's  development.     The  Cen- 
tennial reintroduced,  as  it  were,  Europe  and  America,  and  fired 
the  enthusiasm  of  Americans  to  combine  with  their  scientific 
genius  the  art-artisan  spirit  of  the  manufacturers  of  England 
and  France.     The  Columbian   Exposition  put  into  concrete 
form  the  nation's  aspirations  for  beauty  and  gaiety  in  daily  life ; 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  changed,  in  a  measure,  not  alone  the 
ideals,  but  the  actual  civic  and  art  life  of  the  nation,  for  the 
White  City  demonstrated  the  power  of  unity  of  purpose  and 
harmony  of  plan.     Its  builders  and  promoters  felt  this  to  be 
its  mission  and  subordinated  the  exhibits  to  the  architectural 
and  art  effects.     The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  marks 
another  national  phase  of  development  in  showing  the  proc- 
esses  as  well   as  actual  results — thus  the  exhibits  by  their 
educational  value  emphasize  a  distinct  advance  over  those  of 
other  expositions,  as  the  aim  was  to  show  the  evolution  of  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  to  present,  as  it  were,  the  processes  by  which 
man  has  developed  industry  and  commerce  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  social  institutions.     The  future  scientific  and  or- 
derly installation  of  exhibits  is  to  be  as  important  a  factor  in 
awards  as  the  beauty  of  the  separate  objects.     It  would  be 
ungracious  not  to  pay  a  tribute  of  appreciation  to  Mr.  Fred- 
erick T.  V.  Skiff,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  for  this  interesting 
conception  of  the  educational  functions  of  an  exposition. 

The  St.  Louis  Exposition  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past — a 
splendid  summer  dream — but  the  lessons  it  taught  have  en- 
tered into  the  nation's  consciousness  and  this  is  especially  true 
as  to  its  scientific  value. 
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The  writer  was  a  member  of  group  second,  secondary  edu- 
cation, of  the  educational  jury,  and  was  also  the  only  member 
not  a  teacher  by  profession ;  representing  Belgium — thus  being 
placed  in  the  position,  as  it  were,  of  accepting  the  foreign  edu- 
cational systems  and  ideals  while,  as  an  American,  having 
the  democratic  point  of  view  and  consequently  in  sympathy 
with  the  American  public-school  system.  It  is  easy  to  take 
more  seriously  than  facts  warrant  the  merely  superficial  ap- 
pearance of  exhibits  and  thus  to  lose  sight  of  the  evolution  of 
the  science  of  education.  A  charming  Frenchwoman  often 
prefaced  an  expression  by  saying :  "As  others  have  put  this 
thought  into  words  I  may  venture  to  do  likewise."  This  ar- 
ticle is  written  in  the  same  spirit,  with  the  full  conviction  that 
it  is  by  no  means  ''  the  last  word  of  wisdom  "  on  the  educa- 
tional exhibits  at  St.  Louis. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  expositions,  education 
was  splendidly  installed  in  its  own  palace — the  most  beautiful 
building  on  the  grounds,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest.  The 
chief  of  the  department  of  education  was  Mr.  Howard  J. 
Rogers  of  New  York,  and  too  high  praise  cannot  be  accorded 
him  for  the  wisdom,  good  judgment,  as  well  as  the  exact 
knowledge  of  his  work,  which  marked  his  administration. 

The  jury  system  was  eminently  satisfactory — there  were 
three  groups  in  the  educational  jury — group  first  embraced 
elementary  education  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the 
grammar  grades;  group  second,  secondary  education,  which 
included  high  schools,  academies,  and  non-degree-conferring 
normal  schools ;  group  third  embraced  higher  education  in  all 
its  branches.  Each  foreign  country  which  made  an  exhibit 
was  entitled  to  a  member  on  the  jury.  The  chairman  and 
secretar)  )f  each  group  were  American,  the  vice-chairman  a 
foreigner.  This  plan  worked  well  and  seemed  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  The  awards  of  the  group  juries  were  submitted 
to  a  department  jury,  which  consisted  of  the  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  of  each  group  for  revision,  and  finally  went  to 
the  superior  jury  for  confirmation.  Thus  every  award  was 
safeguarded  and  the  whole  desire  of  the  jurors  appeared  to 
be  to  do  the  fair  thing;  certainly  no  exhibitor  who  had  a  just 
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cause  of  complaint  went  unheard.  The  jurora  did  their  work 
in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time;  group  second  finished  in 
less  than  three  weeks ;  the  hours  were  long,  often  commencing 
at  nine  a.  m.,  and  it  was  always  five  o'clock  before  voting  was 
over  on  the  day's  work.  This  group  worked  collectively,  that 
is  visited  the  exhibits  together ;  thus  each  had  the  benefit  of  the 
criticism  of  all.  The  absence  of  American  women  on  all  the 
juries  was  remarked.  As  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion in  America  is  largely  in  their  hands  it  was  singular  that 
but  two  American  women  were  members  of  group  one,  and 
not  one  of  group  two.  The  American  jurors  were  paid 
seven  dollars  a  day;  the  foreign  jurors  were  not  paid,  but  as 
most  of  them  were  government  employees  it  is  likely  some 
compensation  was  made  them  for  their  heavy  expenses  at  St. 
Louis.  In  group  two  the  following  countries  were  repre- 
sented:  Belgium,  Brazil,  Cuba,  France,  Germany,  Japan, 
Sweden,  and  America.  Russia  and  Spain  made  no  exhibit; 
Italy  made  none  in  secondary  education ;  England  had  a  fair 
exhibit,  but  for  some  reason  declared  it  hors  concours. 
Naturally  the  United  States  had  the  largest  exhibit.  Thus, 
after  three  weeks'  study  and  comparison  of  the  results  achieved 
by  the  American  and  foreign  systems,  a  fair  conception  could 
be  formed  of  the  meaning  which  the  word  education  has 
acquired  in  its  process  of  evolution  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Group  two  considered  the  five  following  points  in  making 
their  awards : 

Quality,  completeness,  form,  development,  installation. 

The  quality  of  the  exhibits  came  first,  and  ^hen  the  com- 
pleteness. In  some  the  quality  was  fine,  but  the  whole  was 
so  far  from  complete,  so  limited  in  scope,  that  often  a  more 
complete  exhibit  of  not  so  fine  a  quality  was  given  a  higher 
award.  Under  the  word  development  was  included  any 
exhibit  which  gave  evidence  of  original  research  or  thought, 
and  suggested  work  for  future  development.  No  normal 
schools  in  the  American  exhibits  were  accepted  which  did  not 
exact  for  entrance  a  high-school  course,  or  its  equivalent,  and 
four  years  of  training  or  its  equivalent. 
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The  classification  which  was  adopted  by  the  foreign  ex- 
hibitors was,  of  course,  accepted  by  the  jurors  and  the  exhibits 
judged  accordingly. 

The  foreign  educational  exhibits  were  splendidly  installed, 
notably  those  of  Germany,  France,  and  Japan.  The  French 
was  very  artistic,  but  the  colors  used  were  rather  neutral — 
gray  and  purple  predominating,  which  gave  too  somber  an 
effect  when  employed  in  so  large  a  space.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  fine  reserve  about  the  whole  exhibit. 

The  installation  of  the  German  was  truly  gorgeous,  even 
bordering  at  times  on  the  grotesque,  a  tendency  which  makes 
itself  felt  in  all  the  art  work  and  furniture  of  Germany,  and 
it  is  one  her  artists  and  artisans  should  take  care  not  to 
exaggerate.  A  few  dragons  and  sphinxes  are  interesting,  but 
a  large  number  can  easily  be  made  ridiculous.  This  gro- 
tesqueness  is  not  noticeable  in  school  drawings  or  in  the  use  of 
color,  which  use  is  rare.  Everything  connected  with  school 
buildings  and  furniture,  etc.,  is  severely  simple;  it  seems  a 
later  development  of  the  Germanic  mind — perhaps  comes  as 
a  relief  after  the  exact  training  of  the  schools.  In  all  the 
above-mentioned  countries  the  exhibits  of  secondary  education 
were  absolutely  complete,  especially  in  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Japan;  there  were  photographs  of  the 
buildings  inside  and  outside,  models  of  the  furniture  and  of 
the  apparatus  in  use,  copies  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
state  and  municipal  school  administration;  also  of  the  di- 
plomas conferred;  charts  showing  the  curriculums  of  study 
and  statistics  of  all  sorts.  The  actual  work  of  the  pupils  was 
there,  as  corrected  by  the  professors  and  uncopied  by  the  pupil 
— no  attempt  was  made  to  create  a  false  impression,  on  the 
contrary  there  was  an  honest  effort  to  show  the  average.  The 
curriculums  of  the  schools  were  embodied  in  charts,  which  gave 
the  studies  of  each  year,  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  ta 
each  study — even  the  curriculums  of  the  trade  schools  were 
given.  Belgium  adopted  this  manner  of  explaining  the  school 
system :  A  large  chart  was  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  pavilion, 
illustrating  secondary  education ;  one  would  see  at  a  glance  the 
studies  of  each  group  of   schools   and  the  amount  of  time 
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given  to  each.  Foreign  languages  are  taught  simultaneously 
with  the  mother  tongue,  and  a  seemingly  large  amount  of  time 
is  given  to  this  study.  French  is  taught  with  German  in 
Germany;  English  and  German  with  French  in  France  and 
Belgium,  and  English,  French,  and  German  in  Japan.  A 
truly  remarkable  degree  of  proficiency  was  evinced  by  the 
written  exercises  in  foreign  languages  as  well  as  a  surprising 
knowledge  of  foreign  literatures.  In  the  state  schools  the 
study  of  Greek  was  not  prominent  but  Latin  w^as  very  general. 
In  the  clerical  schools,  or  in  those  carried  on  by  private  corpo- 
rations, the  classical  courses  were  in  the  front  rank.  The 
drawing  in  foreign  schools  is  not  as  good  as  in  the  American, 
but  manual  training  is  on  a  better  basis,  as  the  educational, 
and  not  the  trade  or  art  idea  predominates.  Color  is  not  used 
in  the  secondary  schools,  at  least  there  were  few  examples, 
except  in  Sweden,  where  the  work  of  normal  and  high  school 
students  in  color  was  a  marvel,  only  equaled  by  that  of  the 
Japanese.  Boys  and  girls  are  not  in  the  same  schools  when 
they  reach  the  secondary  period;  the  manual-training  courses 
for  the  girls'  schools  are  entirely  different  from  those  given  the 
boys.  Sewing  is  a  conspicuous  branch,  and  it  is  so  perfect, 
especially  in  the  French  and  Japanese  secondary  schools,  as 
to  rank  with  the  arts.  All  the  foreign  educational  systems 
seemed  to  have  gained  in  elasticity  during  the  last  ten  years- 
taking  on  new  studies  or  changing  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  old  as  the  occasion  required.  Germany  has  evolved  com- 
plete industrial  and  commercial  courses  from  the  elementary 
to  the  higher  technical  schools.  In  Belgium  there  have  been 
instituted  by  the  government  special  post-graduate  courses 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  different  localities — in  mining, 
where  the  locality  is  a  mining  one ;  in  maritime  science  on  the 
seaboard  towns  and  villages,  etc.  Germany  has  a  system  of 
trade  schools,  directed  and  subsidized  by  the  government, 
which  are  highly  specialized,  and  in  which  the  trades  are 
taught  practically,  and  not  educationally. 

Religion  is  taught  in  all  the  state  schools  of  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  Sweden — about  three  hours  a  week  in  the  high 
school  grades — and  ^{^t  clergy  of  the  three  largest  denomina- 
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tions,  Catholic,  Hebrew,  and  Protestant,  conduct  the  classes. 
France  is  making  some  interesting  experiments  in  the  state 
schools  with  a  new  system  of  ethical  teaching,  it  is  claimed 
with  good  results.  "Anti-alcoholism,"  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  moral  teaching  in  both  France  and  Bel- 
gium, as  is  the  teaching  of  economy  and  right  expenditure. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  government  schools 
of  all  these  countries;  money,  time,  and  expert  knowledge 
are  contributed  beyond  measure  to  insure  their  success.  The 
men  and  women  who  direct  the  state  educational  systems  are 
persons  of  broad  and  generous  culture,  distinguished  by  a 
sincere  pride  in  their  profession  and  an  almost  passionate 
patriotism. 

A  special  word  of  commendation  must  be  given  to  the  Jap- 
anese exhibit  of  secondary  education;  the  written  exercises, 
submitted  in  French,  English,  and  German,  were  remarkable, 
-even  to  the  use  of  idioms,  also  the  really  wonderful  art  work 
of  the  normal  schools  for  both  men  and  women.  The  women 
■excelled  in  drawing  and  coloring  water-life — both  plants  and 
animals — and  the  color  was  handled  with  skill  and  delicacy, 
being  in  some  cases  only  suggestive,  as  it  were.  The  weaving 
of  fabrics,  the  sewing  and  embroidery  in  the  Girls'  Normal 
School  were  equally  noteworthy,  and  were  only  approached 
by  the  pupils  in  the  French  schools.  It  was  apparent  from 
all  the  exhibits  that  state  education  for  girls  was  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground;  girls'  secondary  and  normal  schools  are  being 
established  in  all  the  foreign  countries,  Germany,  France, 
Sweden,  and  Belgium  being  in  the  vanguard  of  the  movement. 

All  private  schools  in  these  countries,  whether  conducted 
by  the  clergy  or  under  lay  direction,  are  supervised  by  the 
government;  the  teachers  must  pass  the  same  examinations 
cLS  do  those  in  the  state  schools ;  the  diplomas  of  these  schools 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  recognized  as  equal  to  those  conferred 
by  the  state.  In  fact  governments  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
curriculums  of  all  the  schools,  public  or  private,  lay  or  clerical, 
and  insist  that  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  should  be  main- 
tained. In  Belgium  the  government  schools  are  gaining 
pupils  who  desire  to  secure  a  practical  education,  while  the 
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private  schools  are  attracting  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  clas- 
sical training.  The  school  systems  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Japan  are  highly  centralized,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  results 
is  striking.  These  nations  have  a  very  definite  idea  of  what 
they  want  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  a  definite  definition  of  the 
word  education. 

The  Spanish-American  countries  evinced  great  progress  in 
modern  conceptions  of  education,  and  were  very  proud  of  the 
showing  they  made.  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic were  naturally  in  the  lead.  Twenty-two  foreign  countries 
made  educational  exhibits. 

No  such  opportunity  to  study  the  development  of  educa- 
tion, especially  of  the  American  public-school  system,  has 
ever  before  been  possible,  for  in  the  space  allotted  to  the 
United  States  thirty-one  states  and  three  territories  made 
exhibits,  as  did  also  several  of  the  large  cities.  There  was  no- 
uniformity  of  installation,  each  state  being  a  law  unto  itself,, 
not  alone  in  arrangement  and  classification,  but  also  in  the- 
architectural  features.  Many  state  and  city  exhibits  repre- 
sented an  im.mense  outlay  both  in  time  and  money,  while* 
others  were  content  with  merely  hanging  up  photographs  and 
examples  of  drawing,  and  placing  on  the  tables,  sometimes 
haphazard,  the  copy-books  containing  the  work  of  the  pupils. 
Some  of  the  states  w^hich  made  so  meager  an  exhibit  did  so 
from  no  lack  of  funds,  except,  perhaps,  in  several  of  the  South- 
ern states,  but  because  the  state  system  of  public  schools  was 
so  little  centralized  that  no  one  apparently  knew  what  was  ap- 
propriate, thus  anything  sent  was  installed.  The  striking 
feature  of  all  the  exhibits,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  was  the 
prominent  place  given  to  drawing  and  manual  training.  It 
was  at  the  Centennial  that  the  first  exhibit  was  made  of  the 
drawing  of  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  and  that  the  Sloyd 
work  of  the  Swedish  schools  attracted  the  notice  of  educators  \ 
since  then  the  entire  system  of  education  has  been  revolu* 
tionized,  not  alone  in  the  elementary,  but  also  in  the  secondary 
schools,  as  the  introduction  of  these  two  powerful  educational 
factors  has  resulted  in  the  organization  of  highly  specialized 
courses  of  study.     The  manual  training  and  manual  training 
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high  schools  are  the  resuh  of  the  movement,  and  the  exhibits 
from  these  schools  were  extensive  and  suggestive.  In  all  the 
high  schools,  manual-training  and  otherwise,  the  drawing  of 
the  pupils  is  remarkably  good,  especially  the  mechanical. 
From  the  examples  of  the  work  in  history,  physics,  penman- 
ship, and  composition,  the  pupils  of  these  specialized  schools 
are  holding  their  own  with  those  of  the  high  schools  where 
the  work  is  purely  academic.  While  the  drawing  of  the  high 
school  students  showed  great  proficiency  the  work  exhibited 
by  some  of  the  normal  schools,  both  in  drawing  and  in  the 
use  of  color,  was  very  poor.  The  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  the  effect  on  the  artistic  education  of  such  crude  teaching 
and  such  false  color  estimates.  Certainly  some  preliminary 
training  is  required  before  so  illusive  and  delicate  a  medium 
of  thought  as  color  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers. 

The  examples  of  manual  training  exhibited  were  very  fine, 
but  in  some  schools  this  branch  of  study  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  education,  and  the  work  should  be  judged  as  would 
that  from  a  trade  school  or  an  art  institute,  as  it  showed  that 
too  large  a  proportion  of  school  time  has  been  devoted  to 
this  branch. 

Several  of  the  installations  were  made  entirely  by  the  pupils 
and  were  so  elaborate  as  to  have  required  months  of  labor; 
while  the  furniture  was  in  many  cases  really  artistic,  yet 
such  work  had  no  place  in  a  high  school  exhibit,  where  cer- 
tainly the  aim  should  be  to  give  the  student  the  liberal  educa- 
tion which  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  all  trades  and 
professions. 

The  installation  of  the  Massachusetts  schools  was  artistic 
and  dignified;  the  entire  educational  system  was  admirably 
represented  both  for  quality  and  completeness.  There  was 
much  that  was  suggestive,  but  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  work  in  psychology,  which  was  both  original  and  sug- 
gestive; the  half  day  passed  in  judging  the  Massachusetts 
exhibits  was  a  real  joy,  as  it  gave  hope  for  the  future  that, 
as  it  was  possible  to  attain  so  high  a  degree  of  excellence  in 
one  state,  others  might  in  time  do  likewise.  As  space  was 
limited  the  plan  was  adopted  of  requiring  each  district  to  con- 
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tribute  one  special  line  of  work,  thus  giving  a  full  exhibit 
without  overcrowding  or  duplication. 

The  New  York  exhibit  of  secondary  schools  was  also  ad- 
mirable— those  of  the  cities,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  being 
superior  to  those  of  the  state.  This  was  the  case  in  all  the 
states  except  in  Massachusetts.  The  consolidation  of  the 
various  educational  interests  and  governing  bodies  of  the 
state  under  one  head,  and  that  head  Dr.  Draper,  will  bring 
into  the  schools  uniformity  of  methods  and  a  consequent  rise 
in  standard.  There  were  in  the  New  York  exhibit  several 
fine  models  of  high  and  normal  school  buildings  made  by  the 
students.  These  models  show  a  great  advance  in  school  ar- 
chitecture, being  beautiful  and  well  adapted  to  school  uses; 
there  was  also  a  wise  restraint  in  the  use  of  ornamentation, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  good  taste  of  school  architects.  In 
fact,  school  architecture  in  all  the  states  has  immensely  im- 
proved since  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  brevity  of  this  article  makes  it  impossible  to  speak  in 
detail  of  each  state  exhibit — to  note  its  qualities  and  its  defects. 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis  seemed, 
to  the  writer,  to  have  in  their  secondary  schools  the  true  con- 
ception of  secondary  education,  and  therefore  to  have  secured 
some  harmony  of  school  organization ;  and  the  students  from 
their  high  schools  were  evidently  well  prepared  to  enter 
college,  the  professional  or  technical  schools — in  other  words 
to  take  up  the  work  of  the  higher  education,  having  received 
that  general  culture  and  training  which  fitted  them  for  special- 
ization. 

Dean  Faneuil  D.  Weisse  of  New  York  says  that  '*  A  tenta- 
tive definition  of  secondary  education  is  equivalent  to  high 
school  education — the  resultant  program  is  partly  cultural, 
partly  industrial,  or  it  is  a  heterogeneous  adaptation  of  these 
three  elements  and  secondary  education  lacks  unity  of  pur- 
pose." 

Everyone  who  has  studied  the  exhibits  in  St.  Louis  will 
indorse  this  conservative  statement.  From  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  high  school  student  often  pursues 
an  indefinite  line  of  study  which  leads  nowhere,  or  is  forced 
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to  prepare  for  college  and  university  examinations,  of  which 
the  larger  number  of  those  who  take  them  can  never  avail 
themselves,  thus  these  valuable  years  are  often  misspent  and 
count  for  little  in  the  life  training.  Many  of  the  foreign 
educational  systems  meet  this  difficulty  by  greater  specializa- 
tion of  secondary  schools,  and  by  lengthening  the  period  of 
secondary  education  •  thus,  the  first  two  years  of  the  American 
college  work  is  practically  accomplished  in  the  secondary 
school;  thus  the  Realschule  of  Germany  fits  its  students  for 
industrial  and  commercial  life,  saving  time  and  strength ;  and 
certainly  in  America  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  necessity  that  both 
should  be  husbanded. 

The  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  in  which  study  it  is  so 
necessary  for  a  business  man  to  be  proficient,  is  very  defective 
in  American  public  schools;  German  is  better  taught  than 
French.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  American  boys  and 
girls  find  the  study  of  languages  so  hard,  unless  it  is  because 
they  are  so  badly  taught;  in  some  copy-books  of  corrected 
exercises  really  naive  mistakes  were  overlooked  by  the  teacher. 
Foreign  children  learn  modern  languages  with  ease,  and 
Americans,  as  a  mixed  race,  should  have  equal  facility,  and 
yet,  at  a  glance,  it  can  be  seen  that  their  only  interest  in  these 
studies  is  to  secure  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  them  to  be  able 
to  pass  college  examinations.  As  one  of  the  jurors  remarked : 
"  It  seems  to  be  a  species  of  language  which  might  be  named 
college  French  or  German." 

A  large  number  of  normal  schools,  from  their  own  show- 
ing, do  an  immense  amount  of  academic  work — they  certainly 
are  not  purely  technical  "'  to  teach  teachers,"  but  in  many 
secondary  studies  are  taught.  In  no  way  could  the  standard 
of  teaching  be  more  easily  raised  than  by  insisting  that  the 
state  normal  schools  be  purely  technical. 

The  teaching  profession  should  be  made  more  attractive  to 
men ;  the  foreign  school  systems  are  too  exclusively  masculine 
— American  too  feminine.  If  in  any  profession  the  balance 
between  the  sexes  should  be  maintained  it  is  certainly  in  that 
of  teaching.  The  fact  that  it  is  at  present  almost  a  ^Voman's 
monopoly  is  to  be  regretted :  an  army  of  women  teachers. 
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under  the  direction  of  a  small  number  of  highly  specialized 
men,  usually  well  on  in  life,  brings  about  a  certain  sex  sub- 
servience which  is  fatal  to  progress.  The  principals  are,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  men,  and  do  not  consult  with  the 
teachers,  but  rather  issue  orders,  and  as  women  are  rarely  in 
administrative  positions  in  the  public  schools,  and  not  always 
represented  on  the  school  boards,  they  are  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  If  coeducation  is  a  good  thing,  and  recent 
statistics  go  to  prove  that  the  public  so  considers  it,  then 
coteaching  is  even  a  better  thing.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  pay  good  salaries  and  to  increase,  not  alone  the 
material  rewards,  but  the  consideration  in  which  the  profes- 
sion is  held. 

The  states  spend  money  lavishly  for  schools;  there  is  a 
spirit  of  intellectual  hospitality  towards  modern  educational 
aims;  the  nation  is  virile  and  intelligent,  so  that  all  is  favor- 
able for  a  high  standard  of  public  education.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  American  public-school  system  turns  out  a  finer  race 
of  men  and  women  than  do  those  of  other  countries,  but  there 
are  certain  economic  and  physical  conditions  which  greatly 
favor  the  American,  and  which  alone  would  account  for  the 
racial  superiority — if  it  exists. 

The  free  development  of  individuality,  the  lessened  strain 
for  a  livelihood,  the  larger  liberty  for  women  both  in  the 
family  and  in  economic  life — all  these  causes  are  sufficient  to 
develop  a  more  intellectual  race,  and  one  physically  strong. 

The  attention  of  educators,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
public,  centered  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  chiefly  on 
elementary  and  higher  education ;  this  is  not  surprising,  as  the 
larger  number  of  children  never  pass  beyond  the  grammar 
grades,  while  those  of  the  wealthy  classes  are  sent  to  private 
schools  whose  chief  aim  is  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  pass  the 
special  university  examinations.  Thus  in  this  country  the 
cause  of  secondary  education  has  been  more  or  less  over- 
looked, while  in  Europe  it  has  received  a  great  impetus  from 
the  consideration  given  it  by  the  various  governments,  which 
has  resulted,  especially  in  Germany,  in  the  development  of  a 
state    system    of    secondary    education,    well    classified    and 
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systematized.  The  ever-growing,  demand  for  good  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools  has  made  it  difficult  to  secure  good 
teachers  for  the  high  schools.  In  some  of  the  Western  states 
the  lack  of  good  teaching  was  specially  noticeable  in  the  high- 
school  exhibits. 

The  public  schools  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded,  and  it 
is  most  important  that  the  citizens  should  keep  in  mind  the 
large  role  which  state  education  plays  in  the  destiny  of  a 
republic.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  exhibits,  the  foreign 
and  the  best  of  the  American,  cannot  be  retained  in  the  United 
States — to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  educational  museum;  seeing 
in  concrete  form  the  results  of  school  work,  as  well  as  a  com- 
parison of  methods,  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 

teaching  profession. 

Ellen  M.  Henrotin 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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ON  READING  GREEK 

The  average  young  man  who  graduates  from  college  and 
enters  upon  life  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  begins  his  work  with  a 
sincere  and  genuine  ambition  to  do  his  best,  for  himself  and  for 
his  pupils.  He  intends  to  push  forward  his  studies,  to  broaden 
and  deepen  his  scholarship,  for  which  his  college  course  has 
laid  the  foundation,  and  thus,  incidentally,  to  raise  him- 
self to  a  high  and  honorable  place  in  the  profession.  Above 
all  things  he  means  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Greek 
literature.      He  remembers  the  impressive  words  of  Horace, 

"  Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  cliurna," 

and  he  has  perhaps  heard  from  some  earnest  professor  the 
emphatic  advice  of  the  great  Ritschl  to  the  young  philologist, 
"  Lesen — viel  lesen — sehr  viel  lesen — moglichst  viel  lesen." 
And  so  he  decides  that  sometime  and  somehow  he  must  make 
himself  familiar  with  that  great  literature  which  he  has  learned 
to  admire,  but  of  which  his  college  course  has  given  him  only 
a  taste.^ 

But  when  he  has  secured  a  position,  as  secondary  teacher,  or 
instructor  or  professor  in  a  small  college,  and  actually  begins 
his  work,  he  discovers  that  there  are  many  apparently  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of  his  hope  to 
read  the  Greek  writers.  His  hours  of  teaching  are  long  and 
arduous  and  seem  to  exhaust  all  his  strength  and  vitality.  The 
preparation  of  h's  daily  lessons,  if  he  is  conscientious,  is  no 
light  task.  He  has  no  Greek  books  beyond  his  undergradu- 
ate texts  and  no  well-stocked  public  or  university  library  is 
accessible.  More  depressing  still  is  the  fact  that  he  finds  no 
stimulus  to  work  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  No  one 
around  him  is  reading  Greek,  and  his  friends  look  with  mild 

'  Few  read  a  thousand  pages  of  Greek  before  graduating.  Many  begin  teaching 
with  half  as  much. 
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wonder,  if  not  with  actual  disapprobation,  upon  a  man  who  has 
so  strange  a  taste.  "  Does  he  not  know  enough  about  Greek 
already?     If  not,  why  does  he  attempt  to  teach?  " 

But  let  us  assume  that  our  young  teacher  has  enough  of 
iron  in  his  character  to  overcome  these  preliminary  diffi- 
culties. He  no  sooner  faces  the  task  before  him  than  he  is 
confronted  by  the  most  discouraging  fact  of  all.  The  extent 
of  Greek  literature  is  so  vast,  the  writers  are  so  numerous  and 
so  difficult,  that  the  effort  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
them  seems  hopeless.  Where  shall  he  begin?  How  can  the 
few  moments  of  leisure  which  he  has  at  his  disposal  enable  him 
to  make  any  impression  upon  the  mighty  mass  of  books  he 
ought  to  read  ?  His  courage  fails  him,  and  he  decides  that  he 
must  at  least  postpone  the  attempt  till  his  circumstances  are 
more  favorable.  And  so  he  drifts  along,  giving  more  and 
more  of  his  time  to  administrative  and  committee  work,  to 
activity  in  club  or  church  or  society,  and  to  miscellaneous  read- 
ing in  the  attractive  popular  magazines  (to  keep  himself 
"abreast  of  the  questions  of  the  day"),  till,  after  ten  years, 
he  awakes  to  the  fact  that,  far  from  making  progress,  he  has 
actually  gone  backward  in  scholarship.  His  interest  in  his 
Greek  classes  grows  dull,  and  he  begins  to  doubt  whether  Greek 
is  not,  after  all,  a  subject  too  far  removed  from  the  daily  inter- 
ests of  modem  life  to  survive  as  a  school  or  college  discipline. 
And  so  another  enthusiastic  and  promising  young  Hellenist  is 
lost. 

It  is  my  object  in  this  paper  to  show  that  such  a  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  can  be  avoided,  that  scholarship  can  grow 
even  under  adverse  circumstances ;  and,  especially,  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  impossible  to  obtain  a  respectable  acquaintance 
with  the  wonderful  literature  of  ancient  Greece,  even  for  the 
hard-worked  and  poorly  paid  teacher  without  access  to  a  library. 
In  fact,  success  under  such  conditions  is  not  only  possible,  but 
it  has  actually  been  won,  and  is  being  won  today  by  many  an 
energetic  worker.  If  we  should  inquire  into  the  history  of  the 
men  who  are  looked  up  to  as  the  leading  classical  scholars  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  moment,  we  should  perhaps 
be  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  them  began  their  careers  as 
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teachers  and  students  under  just  such  circumstances  as  we  have 
described.  In  scholarship,  as  in  other  departments  of  Ufe, 
there  are  a  few  favorites  of  fortune  who  have  had  from  the 
outset  every  advantage  in  the  way  of  training  and  opportunity 
and  leisure.  Such  men,  if  they  display  ability  and  industry 
commensurate  with  their  privileges,  will  undoubtedly  maintain 
the  superiority  over  their  less  fortunate  competitors.  But 
among  those  \vho  now  stand  at  the  front  there  are  many  who 
have  risen  without  the  assistance  of  fortune,  and  whose  schol- 
arly progress  in  their  earlier  years  was  secured  only  by  indomi- 
table effort  in  the  fact  of  difficulties  which  seemed  insuper- 
able,— men  to  whom  every  hour  of  study  and  every  new  book 
meant  the  most  rigid  economy  of  time  and  money. 

Suppose,  then,  that  our  young  student,  fired  by  these  exam- 
ples, determines  that  in  spite  of  all  hindrances  he  will  make 
himself  acquainted  with  Greek  literature.  What  are  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  task  which  lies  before  him?  What  authors 
must  he  read,  and  how  much  time  wmII  this  require?  Greek 
literature  is  indeed  boundless,  and  when  hundreds  of  volumes 
have  been  read,  there  are  still  hundreds  more  which  are  well 
worth  the  perusal.  And  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  compile  a  list 
of  books  and  writers  of  comparatively  limited  extent,  which 
includes  all  that  the  young  scholar  need  feel  that  he  must  read 
in  order  to  retain  his  own  self-respect.  Opinions  will  differ  in 
detail,  but  all  competent  judges  will  agree  that  the  secondary 
teacher,  or  professor  in  a  small  college,  who  has  read  the  books 
in  the  following  list,  is  a  thoroly  live  man,  with  an  eminently 
respectable  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  (The  unit  of 
measurement  is  the  Teubner  page,  and  the  complete  extant 
works  of  each  author  are  included,  unless  otherwise  stated.) 
Poets  Pages 

Homer 911 

Lyric  Fragments 250 

Pindar  and  Bacchylides 200 

^schylus 300 

Sophocles         .         .         .         .       " .         .         .         .         365 

Euripides 9' 5 

Aristophanes 612 

Theocritus '4o 

3693 
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Historians 

Herodotus 750 

Thucydides      .         .         .         .         .        ^        .         .  600 

Xenophon I300 


Orators 

Demosthenes  ......         .         .  1 140 

^schines          .         .         , 198 

Isocrates           .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  510 

Lysias 233 

Isceus       ,         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  154 

Andocides,  Dinarchus,  Lycurgus,  Antiphon      .         .  535 

Philosophers 

Plato  {Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  PhcEdo,  Sympo- 
sium, Ph(£drus,  Charmides,  Laches,  Lysis, 
Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Ion,  Menexenus,  Re- 
public) ........      920 

Aristotle  {Poetics,  Ethics,  Politics,  Constitution  of 

the  Atheniafis) 630 


2650 


2770- 


1550 


S      Total  10.663 

A  total  of  more  than  ten  thousand  pages  may  seem  formida^ 
ble  enough,  but  like  other  formidable  tasks,  it  will  yield  to  a 
persistent  attack.  Suppose  that  the  student  finds  that  he  can 
devote  to  reading  a  few  minutes  each  evening,  after  the  next 
day's  lessons  are  prepared,  and  two  or  three  hours  on  Saturday 
morning.  In  this  way  he  can  certainly  cover  fifteen  pages  per 
week,  or  more  than  seven  hundred  pages  per  year,  and  by  allow- 
ing two  or  three  hundred  pages  more  for  vacation  reading,  he 
will  easily  bring  up  his  annual  progress  to  a  thousand  pages.  If 
he  can  accomplish  this,  the  problem  is  solved,  for  in  ten  years,  or 
by  the  time  his  apprenticeship  as  a  teacher  is  over,  and  he  is- 
ready  for  a  higher  position,  the  whole  list  of  books  is  com- 
pleted, and  he  can  really  begin  to  feel  at  home  in  Greek  litera- 
ture. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  time.  But  where  are  the  books 
to  be  found?  The  student  will  already  own  a  grammar  and 
lexicon,  but  probably  no  complete  texts.  His  reading  will  very 
likely  be  solitary,  with  no  older  scholar  at  hand  to  consult  in 
case  of  difBculty.  He  must,  therefore,  have  the  very  best  edi- 
tions, with  the  fullest  and  most  helpful  notes,  since  nothing  is 
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more  discouraging  than  to  feel  that  what  has  been  read  has 
not  been  thoroly  understood.  The  bare  text  will  hence  be  poor 
economy,  and  the  student  must  be  prepared  to  buy  books,  and 
good  ones.  But  the  expense  need  not  exceed  the  possibilities  of 
the  smallest  income.  Homer,  for  example,  will  probably  be 
chosen  for  the  first  year's  reading,  since  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
are  fundamental  in  importance,  and  present  few  difficulties 
in  a  cursory  perusal.  The  complete  text  of  Homer  in  the  ad- 
mirable Ameis-Hentze  edition  (or  the  Munro-Merry  editions,  if 
the  student  knows  no  German)  can  be  bought  for  six  dollars, 
and  this,  with  the  cheap  but  satisfactory  Homeric  Lexicon  of 
Autenrieth  in  the  revised  American  translation,  furnishes  a 
complete  equipment  for  the  first  year.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  an  average  expense  of  ten  dollars  per  year  would  provide 
the  best  editions  of  all  the  authors  named  in  the  list,  and  the 
satisfaction  which  the  student  would  feel,  as  the  line  of  immor- 
tal w^orks  lengthened  upon  the  shelf  from  year  to  year,  would 
be  no  slight  compensation  for  the  self-denial  which  they  cost.* 

No  discouragement  need  be  felt  if  the  rate  of  progress  should 
be  slow  at  first.  The  acquisition  of  a  Greek  vocabulary  is  no 
slight  task,  and  Greek  at  best  is  not  an  easy  language.  But 
power  and  readiness  will  come  little  by  little,  and  two 
or  three  thousand  pages  will  be  read  in  the  tenth  year  more 
easily  than  one  thousand  in  the  first.  Rarely  at  first,  but  more 
and  more  frequently  as  the  months  go  by,  the  meaning  of  a 
whole  sentence  will  flash  upon  the  student's  mind  with  no  con- 
scious effort,  and  he  will  begin  to  read  his  Greek,  as  it  was 
meant  to  be  read,  face  to  face,  without  an  interpreter. 

To  undertake  such  a  course  of  reading  as  I  have  suggested 
will  require  considerable  courage,  and  to  carry  it  thro  success- 

'  It  is  very  desirable  that  every  classical  student  should  be  in  communication  with 
a  German  bookseller,  since  German  books  can  be  bought  much  more  easily,  as 
well  as  economically,  in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States.  A  simple  postal- 
card  order,  written  in  English,  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  book,  accompanied 
by  the  bill  (not  preceded  by  it),  will  be  brought  to  the  door  by  the  postman  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  bill  is  easily  paid  by  foreign  postal  order.  The  bookseller 
should  be  requested  to  send  all  books  bound.  This  adds  but  little  to  the  cost,  and 
is  included  in  the  above  estinyite  of  prices.  Addresses  of  German  booksellers,  and 
advice  as  to  the  best  editions  to  purchase,  will  be  given  willingly  by  any  scholar 
with  whom  the  student  may  be  acquainted,  or  by  the  present  writer. 
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fully  will  call  for  a  high  degree  of  perseverance  and  determina- 
tion. But  the  compensation  will  begin  at  once,  and  will  grow 
from  year  to  year.  At  the  very  outset,  the  teaching  of  prepar- 
atory Homer  will  be  an  absolutely  different  thing  when  the 
teacher's  knowledge  of  Homer  is  based,  not  on  a  wearisome 
repetition  of  the  required  three  or  six  books,  but  on  the  whole 
of  the  two  poems.  The  Homeric  vocabulary  and  grammar, 
and,  far  more  important,  the  Homeric  atmosphere,  will  now 
begin  to  be  a  real  thing  to  the  teacher,  and  thru  him  to  his 
pupils.  Not  that  he  will  seek  for  opportunities  to  display  his 
learning  in  the  classroom,  but  because  illustrations  and  com- 
parisons will  throng  spontaneously  to  his  mind  at  every  point, 
and  thus  Homer  will  live  upon  his  lips.  And  as  each  new 
author  is  added  to  his  stock,  the  same  pleasant  experience  will 
be  renewed  for  him.  Each  will  shed  so  much  light  upon  the 
others  that  the  student  will  say  to  himself :  "  How  have  I 
been  able  to  exist  so  long  without  an  acquaintance  with  this 
indispensable  poet,  or  historian,  or  orator,  or  philosopher?" 
He  will  enjoy  his  teaching  with  a  new  zest,  and  his  pupils  will 
catch  the  inspiration  of  his  activity,  for  real  learning  and  en- 
thusiasm cannot  be  concealed.  There  is  nothing  which  so 
surely  arouses  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  the  teacher,  as  well 
as  in  the  subject,  as  the  knowledge  that  the  teacher  is  himself 
a  student  and  a  learner.  "  There  must  be  something  in  Greek, 
after  all,"  the  boy  will  say,  "  for  our  teacher  is  reading  it  all 
the  time,  and  seems  to  think  that  nothing  else  is  so  interesting 
or  so  well  worth  while.'' 

I  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  the  lower  motive  of  self-in- 
terest, tho  this,  too,  may  appeal  strongly  to  the  ambitious 
teacher.  Young  teachers  who  are  really  students  are  not  so 
numerous  as  to  escape  notice  in  the  crowd.  They  soon  become 
marked  men,  respected  by  their  colleagues  and  superiors,  and 
looked  upon  as  the  logical  candidates  for  better  positions.  The 
universities  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  young  men  who 
are  students  as  well  as  teachers,  and  teachers  as  well  as  stu- 
dents, and  there  can  be  no  better  proof  of  fitness  for  a  higher 
position  than  the  habit  of  industrious  and  persistent  work,  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle,  in  a  lower  position. 
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But  the  surest  and  most  profound  reward  of  the  effort  will 
be  found  in  the  consciousness  of  progress  which  the  student 
himself  enjoys.  The  delightful  feeling  of  acquisition  and  grow- 
ing knowledge  is  a  pleasure  which  defies  poverty  and  obscurity, 
which  external  misfortunes  cannot  touch,  or  unenlightened 
boards  of  education  disturb.  To  spend  one's  days  in  growing 
familiarity  with  those  eternal  masterpieces  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, and  in  unfolding  them  to  the  receptive  minds  of  the 
young,  is  a  rich  compensation  for  every  privation  of  the  teach- 
er's lot.  One  may  say,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  only  compensation, 
since  the  man  who  does  not  love  his  Greek  sufficiently  to  de- 
vote himself  to  it  in  the  way  I  have  indicated,  or  in  some  better 
way,  would  certainly  be  happier  in  another  profession. 

Edward  Bull  Clapp 

University  of  California 
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FIFTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY 
THE   EXAMINATIONS   OF    I905 

At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  College 
Organization  Entrance  Examination  Board,  held  at  Co- 

lumbia University,  New  York,  November 
12,  1904,  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University  was  re- 
elected chairman;  Dean  Hurlbut  of  Harvard  University  was 
elected  vice-chairman ;  and  Professor  Fiske  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer.  Dean  Pendle- 
ton of  Wellesley  College,  President  Thwing  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  and  Mr.  Farrand  of  the  Newark  Academy 
were  elected  to  serve  with  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  as 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

At  the  same  meeting  Harvard  University  and  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  were 
each  for  the  first  time  formally  represented.  During  the  year 
the  membership  of  the  Board  was  increased  further  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Brown  University  and  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  total  membership  now  consists  of 
twenty-seven  universities  and  colleges  and  of  seven  secondary- 
school  representatives. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  mentioned  in 
Publications  previous  reports  of  the  secretary,  the  follow- 

ing have  been  issued  to  date : 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  .  .  September  i,  1904 
This  report  published  in  the  Educational  Review  for  October,  1904, 
was  printed  also  separately  for  free  distribution  among  those  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Board.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Board  during  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence  and  is  accompanied  by  sta- 
tistical tables  showing  in  detail  the  more  important  results  of  the  exami- 
nations. 
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Document  No.  20, December  i,   1904 

This  document  contains  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  the  list  of  sub- 
jects in  which  examinations  were  offered  in  1905,  and  detailed  definitions 
of  the  requirements  in  each  subject.  A  copy  of  this  document  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Document  No.  21, December  15,  1904 

List  of  examiners  for  1905. 

Document  No.  22, April  i,  1905 

List  of  places  at  which  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  examina- 
tions June  19-24,  1905. 

Document  No.  23, June  24,  1905 

List  of  subjects  in  which  examinations  will  be  offered  in  1906,  time 
schedule  of  the  examinations  to  be  held  June  18-23,  1906,  and  revised 
instructions  to  candidates  for  examination  and  their  teachers. 

Examination  Questions  of  1905,       .        .        .  August  30,  1905 

This  volume,  published  for  the  Board  by  Ginn  &  Company,  may  be 
obtained  thru  any  bookseller  for  sixty  cents  a  copy.  It  contains  all 
the  examination  questions  of  1905,  together  with  the  names  of  the  exam- 
iners who  framed  the  questions  in  each  subject  and  the.  readers  wha 
rated  the  answer-books  in  each  subject.  It  includes  also  the  time  schedule 
of  the  examinations  for  1905,  the  time  schedule  for  1906,  and  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  organization  and  aims  of  the  Board. 

While  the  annual  volume  of  examination  questions  pub- 
lished by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  met 
the  needs  of  many  candidates  for  examination  and  their 
teachers,  the  Board  has  been  constantly  in  receipt  of  com- 
munications asking  for  the  questions  set  in  certain  subjects  in 
successive  years.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand  the  Board  has 
in  press  the  following  five  volumes : 

1.  Examination  questions  in  Latin  and  Greek,  1901-1905. 

2.  Examination  questions  in  English  and  other  modem 
languages,  1 901 -1905. 

3.  Examination  questions  in  mathematics,  1901-1905. 

4.  Examination  questions  in  history,  1901-1905. 

5.  Examination  questions  in  the  natural  sciences  and  in 
drawing,  1901-1905. 

Besides  meeting  the  needs  of  candidates  for  examination  and 
their  teachers,  these  publications  ought  to  exert  a  general  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  teaching  for  the  reason  that  they  exhibit 
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in  ccHicrete  form  important  principles  agreed  upon  by  many 
leading  teachers  of  the  subjects  represented. 

It  Is/ expected  that  these  volumes  will  appear  about  Octo- 
ber I. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board's  examina- 
Adfeiiiistration  tions  have  been  modified  in  two  important 

^  respects.     New  examinations  have  been  es- 

tablished in  the  reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  sight.  Latin 
m,  which  in  future  will  be  described  as  "  elementary  sight 
translation  of  prose,"  will  be  supplemented  by  the  following 
new  examinations : 

Latin  />,     Advanced  sight  translation  of  prose. 

Latin  q.     Sight  translation  of  poetry. 
In  Greek  a  new  examination  has  been  established : 

Greek  h.     Sight  translation  of  Homer. 

The  time  schedule  of  the  examinations  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  a  special  commit- 
tee, and  as  a  result  has  been  materially  altered.  Those  ex- 
aminations to  which  hitherto  an  hour  has  been  assigned  have 
been  made  in  most  cases  two-hour  examinations.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  not  intended  that  the  examiners  shall  lengthen 
the  question  paper  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  in  which  the  period 
assigned  to  the  examination  has  been  increased.  It  seems  to  be 
thought  by  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  that  the  time 
hitherto  allowed  for  many  of  the  examinations  has  been  con- 
siderably too  brief. 

The  new  time  schedule  has  been  given  as  wide  a  circulation 
as  possible,  a  large  edition  being  distributed  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  examinations.  With  the  time  schedule  was 
sent  a  letter  informing  teachers  that  the  Board  hoped  to  use  it 
without  material  change  for  a  number  of  years  and  asking  that 
teachers  consult  it  in  order  that  pupils  may  avoid  offering  in 
the  same  year  subjects  scheduled  for  the  same  period. 

The  work  of  the  Board  is  every  year  greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  applications  for 
examination  are  filed  at  the  last  moment.  Of  the  2077  appli- 
cations received  this  year  almost  half  arrived  on  the  last  two 
days  permitted  by  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  and  about  150 
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arrived  still  later.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Board 
without  confusion  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  packages  con- 
taining the  questions  and  other  material  for  the  examinations 
well  in  advance  of  the  examinations.  It  is,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble to  make  proper  provision  for  candidates  whose  applications 
are  received  several  days  after  the  examination  questions  and 
the  list  of  candidates  to  be  examined  have  been  dispatched  to 
the  supervisor.  A  considerable  number  of  candidates  for  ex- 
amination and  their  teachers  addressed  letters  to  the  secretary 
urgently  protesting  against  the  extra  fee  required  in  the  case 
of  belated  applications.  The  requirement  of  the  extra  fee 
seems,  however,  an  indispensable  safeguard,  and  after  such  a 
fee  has  been  paid  by  a  single  candidate,  it  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  excuse  others  from  the  payment  without  subjecting  the 
administration  of  the  Board  to  misunderstanding  and  criticism 
and  disturbing  the  relations  of  the  Board  with  a  large  number 
of  preparatory  schools. 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  held 
S^l^Tct^''^"''"^*'''"  April  8,  1905,  the  Board  was  asked  to  estab- 
lish an  examination  in  zoology,  based  upon  a 
definition  recommended  by  a  committee  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Zoologists.  The  chief  obstacle  hitherto  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  examination  in  zoology  by  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  has  been  the  apparent  conflict  of 
opinion  among  teachers  as  to  how  much  and  what  kind  of  zo- 
ology should  be  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  report  recom- 
mending a  college  requirement  in  zoology  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists,  and 
would  appear  to  remove  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
recognizing  zoology  as  a  requirement  for  admission  to  col- 
lege. Final  action  upon  the  proposed  requirement  in  zoology 
was  deferred  until  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  November,  1905. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  was  requested  to  establish 
an  examination  in  music.  The  Board  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  establish  such  an  examination  and  requested  that  a  re- 
quirement in  music  be  formulated  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  fur- 
ther consideration  by  the  Board. 
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A  number  of  competitive  scholarships  were 

Award  of  Com-      awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  Board's  exam- 
petitive   Scholar- 
ships mations.     Among  them  may  be  mentioned 

the  PuHtzer  scholarships  awarded  to  the 
students  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  the  scholar- 
ships awarded  to  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
classes  of  Columbia  College  and  Barnard  College,  and  the 
competitive  scholarship  offered  by  the  Intercollegiate  Alumnae 
Association  of  Memphis. 

The  highest  average  percentage  obtained  by  a  candidate  for 
a  competitive  scholarship  was  that  obtained  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Calvin  Skinner  of  the  Morris  High  School,  New  York  City. 
His  percentage,  which  amounted  to  90,  secured  for  him  a 
Pulitzer  scholarship  and  also  the  Alumni  competitive  scholar- 
ship of  Columbia  University.  The  Memphis  intercollegiate 
scholarship  was  won  by  Miss  Fairfax  Proudfit,  of  the  Misses 
Thomas'  School.  Miss  Proudfit  is  a  candidate  for  admission 
to  Vassar  College. 

The  examiners  for  1905  were  all  appointed 
Examiners    *  before  October  i,  1904.    The  full  list  of  ex- 

aminers for  1905  was  as  follows : 

BOTANY 
William  Francis  Ganong Professgr  of  Botany,  Smith  College 

University  of  New  Brunswick,  A.  B.,  1884,  and  A.  M.,  1886;  Harvard  University,  A.  B., 
1887;  University  of  Munich,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

Henrietta  Edgecomb  Hooker,  Professor  of  Botany,  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege 

Syracuse  University,  Ph.  B.,  1888,  Ph.  M.,  1888,  and  Ph.  D.,  1888. 

Louis  Murbach,  Teacher  of  Biology,  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich, 

University  of  Michigan,  Ph.  B.,  1889,  and  B.  S.,  1890;  University  of  Leipzig,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

CHEMISTRY 

Henry  Paul  Talbot,   Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Analytical   Chemistry, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  S.  B.,  1885;  University  of  Leipzig,  Ph.  D.,  1890. 

Charlotte  Fitch  Roberts Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wellesley  College 

Wellesley  College,  B.  A.,  1880;    Yale  University,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

Albert  C  Hale Teacher  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Rochester,  A.  M.,  1872;  University  of  rfeidelberg,  Ph.  D.,  1880. 

DRAWING 

Ralph  Edward  Mayer Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing 

Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  C.  E.   1879. 
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Charles  L.  Adams,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Descriptive 
Geometry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Manton  Elwell  Merchant,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH 

Byron  Satterlee  Hurlbut,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1887,  and  A.  M.,  1888. 

Laura  Johnson  Wylie Professor  of  English,  Vassar  College 

Vassar  College,  A.  B.,  1877;  Yale  University,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

Theodore  C.  Mitchill,  Teacher  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1886,  and  A.  M.,  1901. 

FRENCH 

Adolphe  Cohn,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Columbia  University 

University  of  Paris,  A.  B.,  i868,  LL.  B.,  1873,  and  A.  M.,  1874. 

Charles  Hall  Grandgent,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Harvard 
University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1883. 

Isidore  Henry  Bowles  Spiers,  Teacher  in  William  Penn  Charter  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oxford  University,  B.  A.,  1878,  and  M.  A.,  1880. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Albert  Perry  Brigham,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History,  Col- 
gate University 

Colgate  University,  A.  B.,  1879,  and  A.  M.,  1882;  Harvard  University,  A.  M.,  1892. 

Florence  Bascom Associate  Professor  of  Geology,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

University  of  Wisconsin,  B.  A.,  and  B.  L:,  1882,  B.  S.,  1884,  and   M.  A.,  1887;  The  Johnt 
Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1893. 

William  Henry  Snyder,  Teacher  of  Science,  Worcester  Academy,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Colby  College,  A.  B,,  1885;  Harvard  University,  A.  M.,  1888. 

GERMAN 
Marion  Dexter  Learned,  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Dickinson  College,  A.  B.,  1880,  and  A.  M.,  1883;  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.. 
1887. 

Hans  Froelicher,  Professor  of  German,  The  Woman's  College  of  Balti- 
more 

University  of  Zurich,  Ph.  D.,  1888. 

Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages,  The  Jacob 
Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  B,  A.,  1891,  and  Ph.  D.,  1895. 

GREEK 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth Professor  of  Greek,  Harvard  University 

Swarthmore  College,   A    B.,  1876;  Harvard  University,  A.   B.,  1878;  University   of  G6t- 
tingen,  Ph.  D.,  1884. 
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Edward  Henry  Spieker,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Th^ 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.  B.,  1879,  and  Ph.  D.,  1882. 

Allen  Rogers  Benner,  Professor  of  Greek,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1892. 

HISTORY 

William  Isaac  Hull Professor  of  History,  Swarthmore  College 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.  B.,  1889,  and  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

Charles   Francis   Adams    Currier,    Professor   of   History,   Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1887.  and  A,  M.,  1888. 

Elizabeth  Briggs,  Teacher  of  History,  Dr.  Julius  Sachs's  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Graduate  of  Harvard  Annex,  1887;  Cornell  University,  A.  M.,  1891. 

LATIN 
Charles  Edwin  Bennett Professor  of  Latin,  Cornell  University 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1878. 

John  Howell  Westcott,  Musgrave  Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  University 

Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1877,  A.  M.,  1880,  and  Ph.  D.,  1887. 

John  Tetlow,  Headmaster  of  the  Girls*  High  and  Latin  Schools,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1864,  A.  M.,  1879,  and  Sc.  D.,  1893. 

MATHEMATICS 
Frank  Nelson  Cole Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1882,  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  1886. 

Thomas  Gushing  Esty,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Rochester 

Amherst  College,  B,'  A.,  1893,  and  M.  A.,  1897. 

Arthur  Schultze,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  The  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Kiel,  Ph.  D.,  1887. 

PHYSICS 

Edward  Leamington  Nichols. ..  .Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  B.  S.,  1875;  University  of  Gottingen,  Ph.  D,,  1879. 

Francis  Cuyler  Van  Dyck,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Experimental  Me- 
chanics, Rutgers  College 

Rutgers  College,  A.  B.,  1865,  and  A.  M,,  1868;  Union  University,  Ph.  D.,  1888. 

Frank  Rollins,  Principal  of  the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wcsleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1889;  Columbia  University,  Ph.  D.,  1902. 

SPANISH 

Hugo  Albert   Rennert,   Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures, University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  B.    Sc,  1876,  LL.  B.,  1881,  and  M.  A.,  1890;    University  of 
Freiburg,  Ph.  D.,  1892. 
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Fonger  DeHaan. ..  .Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1895. 

Camille  Fontaine,  Teacher  of  Romance  Languages,  The  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Paris,  B.  L.,  1874,  B.  D.,  1876,  and  L.  D.,  1877, 


The   members   of   the    Board    representing 
on  Revislwi  ^   ^^      ^^  secondary  schools  met  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  for  a  preliminary  inspection  of  the 
questions  submitted  by  the  examiners.     On  Friday,  March  3, 
the  committee  on  revision,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  secondary  schools  together  with  the  thirteen  chief  exam- 
iners, met  for  final  action  upon  the  questions.    As  a  result  sev- 
eral of  the  question  papers  were  modified  in  important  respects. 
The    examinations    were    held    during   the 
tions^    xamma-        ^gek  beginning  Monday,  June   19,   in  ac- 
cordance with  the  time  schedule  printed  on 
pages  4  and  5  of  Document  No.  19.    The  total  number  of  can- 
didates examined  was  2077,  an  increase  of  260  over  the  num- 
ber examined  in  1904,  and  of  457  over  the  corresponding  num- 
ber for  1903. 

The  candidates  attending  the  Board's  examinations  in  1903, 
1904,  and  1905,  if  classified  according  to  the  points  at  which 
they  were  examined,  were  as  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

New  England    Middj^e  States    South  and  West    Foreign 

1903 224  1115  274  7 

1904 292  1249  257  19 

1905 387  1345  327  17 

The  candidates  classified  according  to  the  institutions  that 
they  expected  to  enter  were  as  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

New  England  Middle  States         South  and  West 

1903 314  1183  .  14 

1904 436  1247  30 

1905 553  1316  38 

The  examinations  were  held  at  141  points,  of  which  ^s^ 
were  in  Europe,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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TABLE  I 

Places  at  which  Examinations  were  Held  June  19-24,  1905,  and  the 
Number  of  Candidates  Examined  at  each  Place 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine : 
Portland   22 

New  Hampshire: 

Berlin    3 

Concord 7 

Exeter  18 

Keene 4 

—  32 

Vermont : 
Burlington    i 

Massachusetts : 

Beverly   17 

Boston  45 

Great    Barrington 22 

Groton 3 

Lowell  2 

Mount   Hermon i 

New  Bedford  3 

Norwood  8 

Southborough    i 

South  Hadley 17 

Springfield   26 

Ware    2 

Wellesley   17 

Worcester    13 

—  177 

Rhode  Island: 

Newport   o 

Providence  4 

—  4 

Connecticut : 

Bridgeport    21 

Hartford   23 

Lakeville    8 

New  Haven 36 

Salisbury 3 

Stamford    ^  .  28 

Torrington   9 

Washington   23 

—  151 


New  York: 

Albany 11 

Binghamton    2 

Brooklyn  123 

Buffalo 21 

Cornwall  o 

Dobbs   Ferry 3 

Elmira   2 

Gloversville   i 

Hamilton    2 

Ithaca 25 

Lake  Placid o 

Malone    i 

Manlius  8 

New  Paltz o 

New  York: 
New  York  University. .  33 
Columbia  University. .  .530 

Barnard  College 219 

Ossining   4 

Poughkeepsie    24 

Rochester   9 

Schenectady  i 

Syracuse   12 

Utica    6 

Watertown  2 

Yonkers 26 

—1065 

New  Jersey : 

Asbury  Park 7 

Bordentown  20 

Jersey  City 13 

Morristown 8 

Newark  68 

New  Brunswick 14 

Paterson   12 

Plainfield 13 

Princeton    17 

—  172 

Pennsylvania : 

Allegheny  39 

Bethlehem    2 

Erie i 

Harrisburg  i 

Hollidaysburg   i 

Lancaster   o 


i 
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Mississippi    
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Pennsylvania  : 

Mercersburg 13 

Philadelphia 28 

Reading  3 

Scranton   8 

Wilkes-Barre    3 

South  Atlantic  Division 


Delaware : 
Wilmington 

Maryland : 
Baltimore   . 


District  of  Columbia: 
Washington  


Virginia : 

Hampden-Sidney   0 

Lexington  i 

Norfolk  2 


West  Virginia. 


North  Carolina: 
Asheville 


South  Carolina. 


Georgia : 

Atlanta    o 

Savannah    3 


Florida 


South  Central  Division 

Kentucky : 

Lexington 5 

Louisville    4 

Tennessee : 

Chattanooga    2 

Memphis  12 

Nashville    2 

Alabama : 

Mobile  o 

Montgomery    5 


Louisiana : 
New  Orleans. 


99 


Texas : 

Austin    I 

Denton    i 

Houston    2 

San   Antonio i 

Arkansas : 
Little    Rock 


15 


15 


Oklahoma    

Itkdian   Territory. 


North  Central  Division 

Ohio: 

Akron    3 

Cincinnati   l8 

Cleveland    16 

Columbus   2 

Dayton    3 

Gambier 6 

Youngstown 13 


Indiana : 

Fort  Wayne i 

Indianapolis  14 

Lima    8 


Illinois : 

Chicago  34 

Peoria    S 

Shelbyville   4 


Michigan : 

Detroit    7 

Grand  Rapids 3 


Wisconsin : 
Milwaukee 


16 


Minnesota : 

Duluth  5 

Minneapolis   4 


—    61 


—    23 


—    43 


—    10 


12 


—      S 


—      9 
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Iowa: 

Corning i 

Des  Moines 3 

Dubuque o 

Sioux  City 3 

Missouri : 

Kansas  City 10 

St.  Louis 7 


North  Dakota. 


South  Dakota: 
Sioux  Falls. . 


Nebraska : 

Kearny    i 

Omaha 3 


Kansas 


Western  Division 

Montana : 

Butte I 

Helena   o 


Wyoming 

Colorado : 
Denver 


New  Mexico. 

Arizona : 
Tucson    . . . 


Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City, 


Nevada 
Idaho   . 


Washington : 
Tacoma  . . 


15 


Oregon : 
Portland   

17     California: 

o        Belmont 4 

Los  Angeles 7 

San  Mateo 12 

-  23 

Insular   Territories   and    Depend- 
encies 


Hawaii : 
Honolulu 

Porto  Rico: 
San  Juan . 


Foreign 

England : 
London 


I 

0 

France : 

Paris    

4 

6 

Germany : 

Dresden    

t; 

0 

Frankfurt   

0 

—      5 

0 

Switzerland : 

Geneva    

5 

8 

2077 

The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina- 
tion according  to  residence : 

TABLE  II 

Candidates  for  Examination   Classified  according  to  Residence 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 24 

New  Hampshire 14 

Vermont   2 

Massachusetts  165 


Rhode    Island 8 

Connecticut    loi 

New  York 1017 

New  Jersey 217 

Pennsylvania  loi 

1649 
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South  Atlantic  Division 


Delaware    

Maryland    

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West   Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  

Florida 


South  "Central  Division 


I 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama   

Mississippi   

Louisiana   

Texas 

Arkansas  ._ 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory. 


North  Central  Division 


Ohio 

Indiana   

Illinois 

Michigan  . . . . 
Wisconsin  . . . , 
Minnesota  . . . . 

Iowa 

Missouri  . . . . . 
North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota 
Nebraska  . . . , 
Kansas    , 


9 

20 

II 

6 

o 

3 
o 

4 
4 


15 
16 

5 
3 

I 

9 
6 
o 
o 


26 
39 

15 
16 

13 
II 

14 
o 

3 
6 
5 


57 


Western  Division 


Montana  . . . . 
Wyoming  . . . 
Colorado  . . . . 
New  Mexico. 

Arizona  

Utah    

Nevada   

Idaho   

Washington  . 
Oregon 
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California  24 


66 


Insular   Territories   and   Depend- 
encies 


Hawaii  _. . . . 
Porto  Rico. 


55 


Foreign 

Canada    l 

Cuba  

England 

France  

Germany  

Mexico    

Switzerland   

Medillin,  Colombia,  S.  A. 


Residence  not  stated. 


211 


-    30 

4 
2077 


The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina- 
tion according  to  age : 

TABLE  III 
Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  according- to  Age 

Age                                                            Number  of  Candidatss 
Thirteen  years a 


Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 


II 

79 

364 
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Age  Number  of  Candidates 

Seventeen  years 596 

Eighteen  "  542 

Nineteen  "  275 

Twenty  "  106 

Twenty-one  "  , 38 

Twenty-two  "  16 

Twenty-three  "  7 

Twenty- four  "  7 

Twenty-five  "  6 

Twenty-six  " i 

Twenty-seven  "  4 

Twenty-eight  "  2 

Twenty-nine  "  i 

Thirty-five  "  2 

Thirty-six  "  i 

Forty-two  "  ,. i 

Fifty-five  "  i 

Age  not   stated 15 

2077 

The  following  table  shows  the  several  colleges  and  scien- 
tific schools  to  which  the  candidates  for  examination  declared 
themselves  to  be  seeking  admission : 


TABLE  IV 

Institutions  to  which  Admission  was  Sought  by  Candidates  for 

Examination 

Amherst  College   7 

Boston    University I 

Brown  University  5 

Bryn  Mawr   College 18 

Bucknell  University i 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science I 

Colby    College i 

Colorado  School  of  Mines i 

Columbia  University: 

Columbia   College , 232 

School  of  Applied  Science 241 

Barnard   College 200 

Teachers    College 13 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 48 

Law   School 3 

College  of  Pharmacy i 

Department  not  stated 20 

Columbia    Students 22    780 


1 
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Cornell  University: 

Academic  Department 36 

Technical  Schools : 223 

Medical    School 6 

Law  School 5 

Department  not  stated 29 

Cornell  Students 9  308 

Dartmouth    College 4 

Harvard   University 39 

Haverford   College 2 

Johns  Hopkins  University i 

Lafayette   College i 

Lehigh  University i 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University 13 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 117 

Mount  Holyoke  College 97 

McGill  University i 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers 2 

New  York  University: 

University    College 3 

School  of  Applied  Science 3 

Law    School i  7 

Princeton  University : 

Princeton  College 8 

Green  Scientific  School 16 

Department  not  stated 4  28 

Purdue   University 4 

Rutgers    College i 

Smith   College 62 

Swarthmore    College i 

St.  Stephen's  College i 

Syracuse  University 3 

Trinity  College    (Hartford) 2 

Trinity  College    (Washington) i 

Union    University 4 

United  States  Military  Academy i 

University  of  California i 

"    Chicago    2 

"    Kentucky  i 

"    Michigan    2 

"            "     Pennsylvania    4 

"     Rochester    i 

"            "    Vermont    I 

Vassar   College » I77 

Vassar  College  students 2 

Wellesley  College "  •  • . .  157 

Wesleyan    University i 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania I 

Williams    College 13 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore t  •  •  7 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 4 
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Yale  University: 

Academic   Department 17 

Sheffield  Scientific  School 16 

Department  not  stated 9      42 

Preference  not  stated 140 

2077 

The  following  table,  which  has  been  made  to  cover  the  five 
years  during  which  examinations  have  been  held,  classifies  the 
candidates  for  examination  according  to  the  secondary  school 
attended : 


TABLE  V 
North  Atlantic  Division 
Maine : 

Auburn    Edward  Little  High  School 

Augusta   Cony  High  School 

Bethel    Gould's    Academy 

Brewer  Brewer  High   School . . 

Farmington    Farmington  High  School 

Gorham  Gorham  High  School. . . 

Guilford    Guilford  High  School... 

New   Castle Lincoln   Academy 

Portland    Deering  High  School... 

Portland   High   School. . 

Waynflete    School 

Westbrook  Seminary. . . . 

South  Berwick Berwick   Academy 

Westbrook   Westbrook   High   School 

New  Hampshire: 

Berlin    Berlin  High  School 

Concord Concord  High  School. . . 

St.  Paul's   School 

Claremont   Steven's  High  School... 

Exeter   Phillips    Exeter   Academy 

Robinson    Seminary 

Gorham  High  School 

Hinsdale  Hinsdale  High  School. . . 

Keene Keene  High  School 

Kingston  Sanborn   Seminary 

Lisbon   Lisbon   High   School .... 

Littleton    Littleton  High  School... 

Meriden    Kimball  Union  Academy 

Nashua Nashua   High   School . . . 

Plymouth  Holderness  School  for  Boys 

Vermont : 
Bellows  Falls Bellows  Falls  High  School. 


1901  1902  1903  1904  190S 


13 


I 

31 
I 

2   10 
2   2 


2  4 
8  ID 
5  2 
2  2 
I 


3 

II   6 
6   II 


I 

I   3 
I    I 

I 
I 
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Burlington  Burlington  High  School, 

Newport Newport   Academy 

North  Bennington. .  North     Bennington     High 

School    

Proctor Proctor  High  School 

St.  Albans St.  Albans  High  School 

Saxton's  River Vermont   Academy 

Springfield    Springfield   High   School.. 

Wells  River Wells  River  High  School. 


1901  1902  1903  1904  1905 


Massachusetts : 

Adams   Adams  High   School . . . 

Amesbury  Amesbury   High   School 

Andover Phillips    Academy. . . 

Punchard    School 

Ashburnham Gushing   Academy. . . 

Ashfield  Sanderson    Academy. 

Beverly Beverly  High  School 

Billerica Howe    School 

Blackstone  Blackstone  High  School 

Boston Boston  Latin   School 

Classical  School  for  Girls 

Dorchester  High   School . 

Emerson's   (Miss)    School 

English   High   School 

Folsom's  (Miss)      School 

Frye   School 

Girls'    High    School 

Girls'    Latin   School 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

Winsor's    (Miss)    School. 

Braintree High   School 

Brockton  ....Brockton   High  School... 

Cambridge Cambridge  Country  School 

Cambridge  High  School. . 

Cambridge   Latin   School. 

Gilman  School 

Ingol's    (Miss)    School... 

Lee    School 

Canton  Canton   High   School 

Charlestown   Eaton  Preparatory  School 

Chelmsford Chelmsford  High  School. 

Chelsea Chelsea  High  School . . 

Chicopee   Chicopee   High  School 

Dalton  Dalton   High    School . 

Deerfield  Deerfield  Academy. . . 

Dorchester Shawmut   School 

Duxbury Powder   Point   School 

Easthampton WilHston   Seminary. . . 
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1901  1902  1903  1904  1905 


Fall  River B.     M.     C     Durfee    High 

School    

Foxboro Foxboro  High  School. 

Franklin  Dean  Academy 

Franklin  High  School 

Gloucester  Gloucester  High  School 

Grafton   Grafton  High  School . . 

Great  Barrington...Searles  High  School.. 
Greenfield  Greenfield  High   School . 

Prospect  Hill  School . . 
Groton  Groton  High  School. . 

Groton   School 

Haverhill  Haverhill  High  School 

Holliston Holliston  High  School 

Holyoke Holyoke  High  School. 

Hopedale Hopedale  High  School 

Hopkinton Hopkinton  High  School 

Hudson   Hudson   High   School. 

Ipswich    Manning  High  School. 

Lawrence  Lawrence  High  School 

Lee Lee  High  School 

Leicester  Leicester  Academy. . . . 

High   School 

Lenox Lenox  High  School . . . 

Leominster  Leominster   High   School 

Lexington Lexington   High   School. 

Littleton    Littleton  High  School. . . 

Lowell  Hill's        (Miss)        Private 

School   

Lowell   High   School 

Ludlow    Ludlow  High  School 

Manchester Manchester  High  School. 

Marblehead Marblehead  High  School. 

Marion Tabor  Academy 

Marlborough  Marlborough  High  School 

Medway High   School 

Mt.    Hermon Mt.  Hermon  School 

Natick    Natick  High  School 

Walnut     Hill     School     for 

Girls  

New  Bedford 'New  Bedford  High  School 

Newburyport  High  and  Putnam  School. . 

North  Adams .. .  Drury  High  School 

Northampton  Burnham  School  for  Girls 

Northampton  High  School 

North  Easton Oliver  Ames  High  School 

Northfield  Northfield   Seminary 

Norton Wheaton  Seminary 

Norwood Norwood  High   School . . . 

Peabody Peabody  High  School 
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Pepperel Pepperel   High   School 

Pittsfield   High   School 

Hall  School  for  Girls 

Plymouth Plymouth  High  School 

Randolph Stetson  High  School 

Rockland Rockland  High  School 

Roxbury    Roxbury  High  School 

Salem  Qassical  and  High  School . 

Saugus Saugus  High  School 

Sharon  Sharon  High  School 

Southborough    St.  Mark's  School 

South  Braintree. . .  .Thayer  Academy 

South    Byfield Dummer  Academy 

Springfield   Central  High  School 

The  Elms 

French- American  College.. 

MacDuffie    School 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

St  Joseph's  Normal  College 

Stockbridge    Williams      Academy      and 

Stockbridge  High  School 

Swampscott    Swampscott  High  School. . 

Taunton    High   School 

Uxbridge Uxbridge  High  School 

Wakefield   High    School 

Waltham  Waltham   High   School 

Walpole    Walpole  High  School 

Ware    Ware  High  School 

Warren    Warren  High  School 

Wellesley    Dana  Hall 

Westboro    High   School 

West  Boylston West  Boylston  High  School 

West    Bridge  water.  Howard    Seminary 

Westfield    Westfield  High  School.... 

West  Newton  Allen  School 

West  Newton  High  School 
West  Springfield  ..West       Springfield       High 

School   

Weymouth    Weymouth   High    School. 

Whitman    Whitman  High  School . . . 

Wilbraham  Wesleyan    Academy 

Winchester    Winchester  High  School. 

Winthrop    Winthrop   High   School . . . 

Worcester  Highland  Military  Academy 

South  High   School 

Worcester  Academy 

Worcester  High   School . . 
Rhode  Island: 
Barrington    Barrington  High  School . . 
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["October 


1901 


High 


Newport Cloyne  House 

St.  George's  School 

Providence Elmhurst  Academy 

Friends'    School 

Lincoln  School 

Manual      Training 
School   

University  School 

Wheeler's  (Miss)  School..       i 
Connecticut : 

Ansonia Ansonia  High   School i 

Berlin Worthington  School 

Black  Hall  Black  Hall  School 2 

Branf ord Branf ord  High  School 

Bridgeport    Bridgeport  High  School ...       i 

Chase  School  for  Boys 

Courtland  School 

Bristol   Bristol   High   School 

Cheshire   Episcopal  Academy  of  Con- 
necticut         2 

Danbury    Danbury  High  School 

Enfield  Enfield  High  School 

Farmington    Porter's   (Miss)    School 

Glastonbury  , Glastonbury  High  School . .     . . 

Greenwich    Greenwich  Academy 

Greenwich  High  School 

Guilford Guilford  High  School i 

Hartford  Beacon   School 

Hartford   High   School 

St.     Thomas'     Preparatory 

School   

Lakeville    Hotchkiss    School 6 

Taconic  School  for  Girls..     .. 

Lynn    Boxwood  School 

Meriden    Meriden  High  School 

Middletown    Middletown   High   School .     . . 

Wesleyan    Academy 

Naugatuck    Naugatuck  High  School 

New  Britain Public  High  School 

New  Haven Boardman    Manual    Train- 
ing High  School 2 

Booth  Preparatory  School .     . . 

Hillhouse  High  School 

Hopkins  Grammar  School .     . . 

Johnstone's   (Miss)   School     . . 

Manual  Training  Boarding 
School   I 

New  Haven  High  School .     . . 

Rutherford    Institute 

; !:  University   School 
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New  London Bulkeley  School 

Williams    Memorial    Insti 

tute  

Norwalk    Baird's       (Miss)        Home 

School   

Connecticut  Military  Acad 
emy  

University  School 

Norwich    Norwich  Free  Academy.. 

Pomfret    Centre Pomf ret   School 

Rockville   Rockville  High  School,.. 

Salisbury  Salisbury    School 

Seymour   Seymour  High  School 

Simsbury Bridge's      (Mrs.)      Private 

School   

Simsbury  High  School. . 

Westminster   School 

South   Norwalk South      Norwalk      High 

School   

Stafford  Springs Stafford   High   School 

Stamford Betts  Academy 

Katherine  Aiken  School . . 

King's  School 

Low's  (Miss)  School 

Manor  School 

Stamford  High  School... 

Stratford    Stratford  High  School 

Suffield    Suffield   Academy 

Torrington    Torrington  High  School . . 

Unionville  Unionville  High   School . . 

Wallingf ord  Choate    School 

Wallingford  High  School. 
Washington    ...  Gunnery  School 

The  Ridge 

Wykeham  Rise 

Waterbury    St.  Margaret's  School 

Waterbury  High  School . . 

Watertown  Taft  School 

West  Hartford West  Hartford  High  School 

Wcstport Staples  High  School 

Winsted Gilbert  School 

Woodstock  Woodstock  Academy. . . 


New  York: 
Albany  . . 


Albany  Academy 

Albany  Female  Academy . . 

Albany  High  School 

Fenimore  Cooper's  School. 

St.  Agnes*  School 

State  Normal  High  School 
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1901  1902 

Amenia    Amenia  Union  School 2 

Auburn    Auburn      Academic     High 

School   . . 

Babylon Babylon  High  School i 

Batavia Batavia  High  School i 

Binghampton Binghampton   High    School     . .         3 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School 

Boonville Boonville  High  School 

Briarcliff  Manor Briarcliff  School 

Brockport  State  Normal  School i 

Brooklyn Adelphi    Academy 48 

Berkeley  Institute 

Bodman's  (Miss)   School..     ..         i 

Boys'  High  School 23      18 

Brooklyn  Latin  School i        i 

Commercial  High  School..       i 
Eastern       District        High 

School   

Eastern      Evening      High 

School 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School      9        7 

Girls'  High  School 7        3 

Grammar  School  No.  43 . .       i 

Hall's   (Miss)    School 2        i 

Heffley  Preparatory  School     . . 
Manual       Training      High 

School   I        6 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute      i        3 
Polytechnic         Preparatory 

School   20      15 

Pratt    Institute 3        5 

Buffalo  Central  High  School 

Franklin  School i 

Lafayette  High  School 

Masten  Park  High  School 

Nichols  School 

St.  Margaret's  School 

State  Normal  School 

Underwood  School 

Canandaigua  Canandaigua   Academy i 

Canandaigua  High  School.     ..         i 

Granger  Place  School i 

Canisteo  Canisteo  High  School 

Carmel    Drew  Seminary  for  Young 

Women    

Chappaqua    Chappaqua  Mt.  Institute ...       i 

Chester   Chester  High  School 

Clinton   Clinton  High  School i 

Hamilton    College 

Cold  Spring Haldane  High  School 
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Cooperstowm   Cooperstown  High  School.     ..        i 

Cornwall  -  on  -  the 

Hudson   Cornwall  Heights  School . .       i        i 

Cornwall  New       York       Military 

Academy 

Cortland State  Normal  School 

Dobbs  Ferry Mackenzie  School 7 

Master's  (Miss)   School i 

Westminster  School i 

Elmira   Elmira  Free  Academy 

Far  Rockaway Far  Rocka way  High  School     ..       .. 

Flushing    Flushing  High  School i 

Flushing  Institute... i 

Fordham  St.  John's  College i 

Fordham  Heights.  ..Webb's   Academy 

Fort    Plain Fort  Plain  High  School i 

Frankfort   Frankfort  High  School 

Fredonia   State  Normal  School i 

Fulton Fulton  High  School 

Garden  City St.  Mary's  School 

St.   Paul's   School 3        4 

Geneseo  State  Normal  School i 

Geneva De  Lancey  School 

Geneva  High  School i 

Gloversville Gloversville  High  School 

Hamilton   Colgate  Academy 

Hempstead Hempstead  High  School..     ..         i 

Huntington  ,,. Huntington  High  School..     ..         i 

Irvington-on-H  u  d- 

son  Bennett   School i 

Irvington  High  School 2 

Ithaca   Cascadilla    School 2      14 

Ithaca  High  School 5 

Stiles*  Preparatory  School 

University          Preparatory- 
School   6 

Jamaica   Jamaica  High  School 

State  Normal  School 

Jamestown  Jamestown  High  School 

Kingston  Kingston  Academy 

Lakemont Palmer  Starkey  Institute..     ..         i 

Lawrence  Lawrence  High  School 

Locust  Valley Friends'  Academy 2        i 

Lockport    Lockport  High  School i 

Long  Island  City. . .  Bryant   High   School i 

Lowville    Lowville    Academy i 

Malone   Franklin  Academy 

Manlius  Manlius   High   School i 

St.  John's   School 

Medina Medina  High  School 
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Middleburgh  . . . . 
Middle  Granville 

Mohegan , 

Montour   Falls... 
Mt.  Vernon  


New  Brighton. 


Newburgh  . . . 
New  Lebanon 


New  Paltz  .., 
New  Rochelle 
New  York 


..Middleburgh  High  School, 

.  Union   School 

.  Mohegan  Lake   School 

.  Cook  Academy 

.  Lockwood  Collegiate  School 

Mt.  Vernon  High  School . . 

.Botsford's     (Miss)     School 

for  Girls 

Curtis  High  School 

Staten  Island  Academy 

, .  Newburgh   Academy 

.Au     Sable     Forks     Union 

Free    School 

.New    Paltz    State    Normal 

School   

.  New  Rochelle  High  School 

Richardson    School 

.Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart   

Allen  School 

Anderson  School 

Barnard  Classes 

Barnard  School  for  Boys.. 

Barnard  School  for  Girls.. 

Berkeley   School 

Blake    School 

Brearley  School 

Browning   School 

Callisen's  (Dr.)  School 

Chapin    Collegiate    School. 

Chase  Preparatory  School. 

Classical  School  for  Girls. 

Coaching    School 

College  of  the  City  of  New 
York    

Collegiate    School 

Collegiate  School  for  Girls 

Columbia  Grammar  School 

Columbia  Institute 

Comstock   School 

Cooper    Institute 

Craigie   School 

Cutler  School 

Deane's  (Mrs.)  School 

De  Lancey  School 

De  La  Salle  Institute 

De  Witt  Clinton  High 
School   

Drisler   School 

Dwight  School 
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New  York   Eastern       District       High 

School   

East    Side    Evening    High 

School    

Educational    Alliance i 

Ely's  (Misses)  School i 

Ethical  Culture  School 

Evening  Hi^h  School 

Finch's   (Mrs.)    School 

Friends'   Seminary i 

Gerrish's  (Miss)  Collegiate 

School  for  Girls i 

Graham's  (Misses)   School      2 

Groff  School 

Hamilton  Grange  School..       i 

Hamilton  Institute 4 

Harlem       Evening       High 

School    

High  School  of  Commerce. 

Hoff's   (Miss)    School 

Holy  Cross  Academy 

Horace   Mann   School 18 

Irving  School 6 

Jacobi's  (Miss)  School 

Jaudon's  (Misses)   School.     .. 

Kelvin   School 

Kohut  School . . 

Kone's     (Miss)     Boarding 
and  Day  School  for  Girls      i 

Lake  School 

Le  Baron  Drumm  School. .     . . 

Lenox    Institute 

•    Loyola  School 

Madison  School  for  Girls.       2 

Manhattan  College 

Merington  School  for  Girls      i 
Morgan's      (Mrs.     Leslie) 

School    

Morningside   School 

Morris  High  School 31 

Morse  and  Rogers  School.       6 

Nathan  Hale   School 

New    York    Collegiate    In- 
stitute           I 

New      York      Preparatory 

School I 

Normal  College i 

Ornstcin's   (Miss)  Classes.     .. 
Park  Avenue  School 4 
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New  York. 


Niagara  Falls 
Nyack 

Oneonta 

Ossining   


Peekskill   

Pelham  Manor 

Phelps   

Plattsburg  . . . . 

Port  Chester  . . 


Educational  Review 

1901  1902 

Peebles      and      Thompson 

School    2        I 

Rayson's  (Misses)  School.      4        i 

Rugby   Military   Academy 

Sachs's  Collegiate  Institute 

for  Boys 27      46 

Sachs's  Collegiate  Institute 

for  Girls 8 

Schmidt's  Institute 

Senftner       Preparatory 

School   6        2 

Spence's  (Miss)  School  for 
Girls   I        I 

St.  Ann's  Academy 2        4 

St.    Francis    Xavier's    Col- 
lege          I 

St.  John  Baptist  School 

St.  Lawrence  Academy 

St.  Mary's  School 2        5 

Syms  School 

Trinity   School 25      28 

Veltin's    (Miss)    School...      3        6 

Wadleigh  High  School....     12      18 

Weingart   Institute 5 

West  Side  School 

Wilson- Lyon  School 4        8 

Woodbridge   School 12        8 

Wright   Oral    School 

Young      Men's      Christian 
Association I 

Niagara  Falls  High  School     . . 

Hudson      River      Military 
Academy i 

Nyack  High  School 

Overlook  Latin  School 

State  Normal  School 

Holbrook's   (Dr.)   School..       3        3 

Mt.        Pleasant       Military 
Academy 8        3 

Ossining  High  School 

Ossining  School i 

Mohegan  Lake  School 

Peekskill  Military  Academy      i         i 

St.  Gabriel's  School 

Hazen's    (Mrs.)    School 

Phelps  High  School 

Plattsburg  High  School 

State  Normal  School 

Port  Chester  High  School .       i 
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Port  Richmond Port      Richmond      High 

School   

Potsdam    Clarkson  Technical  School     . . 

Poughkeepsie High   School 

Lyndon  Hall 

Putnam  Hall 

Quincy  School 

Riverview    Military    Acad- 
emy        6 

Richmond  Hill   Richmond  Hill  High  School     . . 

Riverhead Riverhead  High  School 

Rochester   Bradstreet  Preparatory  . 

School   ..... 6 

Columbia  School 

East  High  School i 

Hakes'  (Miss)  School 

Mechanics  Institute 

Rye Rye  Seminary 

Salamanca  Salamanca  High  School . . . 

Saratoga  Springs. ..  Saratoga      Springs      High 

School   

Saugerties Saugerties  High  School 

Scarsdale  St  David's  Hall 

Schenectady  High   School 

Schenevus Schenevus  High  School. . . 

Schoharie Schoharie  High  School 

Sea  Cliff Sea  Cliff  High  School.... 

Smyrna Smyrna  Union  School 

Southampton  Southampton  High  School . 

Stapleton    Stapleton  High  School 

Stillwater    Stillwater  High  School 

Syracuse Goodyear     -     Burlingame 

School   2 

Jenner's  Preparatory  School     . . 

Keble  High  School 

Syracuse  Classical   School .     . . 

Syracuse  High  School 

University  School 

Tarrytown    Castle  (The)  i 

Hackley   School 

Irving    Institute 

Metcalf's  (Misses)  School. 

Washington     Irving     High 

School    

Tonawanda   Tonawanda  High  School..       i 

Troy  Emma  Willard  School 

Troy  Academy i 

Troy  High   School 

Union  Springs Oakwood   Seminary 

Utica   Balliol  School 
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16 


1901  1902  1903 
Utica    Utica  Free  Academy 122 

Utica  Preparatory   School i 

Verona   ....Verona  Union  School 

Warwick  Warwick  Institute i 

Watertown  .........  Benfield  Snyder  School i 

Watertown     Public     High 

School    I        2 

Watervliet    Watervliet  High  School 

Webster Webster  High  School i 

Westfield    Westfield  High  School 

West  New  Brighton.  St.  Austin's  School i 

Westerleigh   Collegiate   In- 
stitute            2 

White   Plains Strecher's  (Miss)  School i 

White  Plains  High  School 

Woodside   Woodside  High  School i 

Yonkers Halsted   School 2 

Highcliffe  Hall 

Yonkers  High  School 4 

New  Jersey : 

Asbury  Park Asbury  Park  High  School .       i 

Atlantic  City Atlantic  City  High  School .     . . 

Atlantic  Highlands.  Atlantic     Highlands     High 

School   

Bayonne    Bergen  Point  School 

High   School I 

Belleville    Belleville  High  School 

Belvidere    Belvidere  Academy 

Belvidere  High  School....       i 

Blairstown Blair  Presbyterial  Academy      2 

Bloomfield  Bloomfield  High  School...       i 

Boonton    Boonton  High  School 

Bordentown  Bordentown  Military  Insti- 
tute         I 

Prjscilla  Braislin  School... 

Bound  Brook Bound  Brook  High  School 

Burlington    St.  Mary's  Hall 

Van  Rensselaer  Seminary. 

Camden  Camden  High  School 

Dover Dover  High  School 

East   Orange East  Orange  High  School .     13 

Elizabeth  Battin   High   School i 

Pingry  School i 

Vail-Deane   School i 

Englewood  Dwight  School  for  Girls..      4 

Englewood  High  School 

Helicon  Hall 

Fort  Lee   Collegiate  Institute  of  Holy 

Angels  

Freehold   Freehold  High  School 
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Freehold    New        Jersey        Military 

Academy i       

Glassboro    Glassboro  High  School i 

Hackensack   Hackensack  High  School . .       2      . .  3        3 

Newman   School i 

Hackettstown Centenary  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute         I       

Hightstown  Peddie  Institute 2        i       

Hoboken   Hoboken  Academy 3        3        2 

Hoboken  High  School i         i 

Stevens  School 3        4        3        3 

Jersey  City Bergen  School  for  Girls..      2322 

Hasbrouck  Institate 3        7        3        6 

Jersey  City  High  School..       5252 

Kearny  Kearny  High  School 2        i 

Lawrenceville   Lawrenceville  School 9        8        8        5 

Livingston Livingston  High  School 

Long  Branch Chattle  High  School 5        3        i 

Montclair Cloverside   School 2        i 

Montclair  High  School....       4        i 

Montclair    Military    Acad- 
emy         2        3 

Moorestown Moorestown  Academy 

Moorestown    Public    High 

School    *    . . 

Morristown  Dana's  ( Miss)  School 2 

Morristown  High  School 

Morristown  School 6        4 

Newark  Craven's      (Miss)     School 

for  Girls 2 

Newark  Academy 15      11 

Newark  High  School 10        9 

Newark  Seminary 

Townsend's  (Miss)  School 

for  Girls i        5 

New  Brunswick Anable's   (Misses)   School.     ..        i 

New       Brunswick       High 
School    

Rutgers  Preparatory  School  3        3        4 

Newton   English  and  Classical  School 2 

Ocean  Grove Neptune     Township     High 

School 

Orange Beard's  (Miss)   School 5 

Carteret  Academy i 

Dearborn-Morgan  School 

Orange  High  School 5        3 

Passaic  Passaic  Collegiate   School ...        2 

Passaic  High  School 1        j        i 

Paterson   Graves'  (Miss)  School i        i 

High    School 13        4        I        6 
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Paterson    Hoover's    (Miss)    School..       13322 

Paterson  Academy i        i 

Paterson  Military  School i 

Phillips   School i 

Perth  Amboy Perth  Amboy  High  School     ....        2        5        4 

Phillipsburg   Phillipsburg  High    School .       i       

Plainfield Hartridge   School 2 

Leal's  (Dr.)  School  for 
Boys 4       6       3        I        I 

Stillman     High  School 7        3        4      ••        8 

Princeton  Princeton  High  School 3        2        i 

Princeton  School 3        S        3        6 

Rahway  Rahway  High  School * . .        2 

Raritan  Classical  School i 

Red  Bank High  School 2      ..        1 

Shrewsbury  Academy i        2 

Ridgewood  Ridgewood         Preparatory 

School I        1 

Rutherford Rutherford  High   School i        3        3 

Short  Hills Carteret   School i       

Somerville  Somerville  High  School i        i       . .        2 

South  Orange Baldwin's  (Miss)  School..     ..        i       

Jackson's   (Miss)   School 2 

South  Orange  High  School      i       2 

Summit    Cedarcroft  School 2        i 

Kent  Place  School i        3      ••        i        i 

St.  George's  Hall i 

Summit   Academy i       ..        i 

Summit  High  School 2      . .        1 

Trenton  James  Preparatory  School i 

New    Jersey    State    Model 
School   . .        I        2        2 

New  Jersey  State   Normal 
School I 

Trenton  High  School i       . .       . .       . .         i 

Union Union  High  School i 

Union  Hill Union  Hill  High  School 1 

Westfield Westfield  High  School ....       i       . .        4        4        i 

West  Hoboken West       Hoboken       Public 

School I 

West  Orange West  Orange  High  School i 

Pennsylvania : 
Allegheny  Allegheny   High    School I       ..       ..         I 

Allegheny           Preparatory 
School   12        2        8        5 

MacMichael's   (Mrs.) 

School   I       

AUentown  Allentown  High  School i       . .        i 

Allentown       College       for 
Women I 
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Altoona   High  School  

Bala    Roney's  ( Miss)  School 

Bangor    Bangor  High  School . . 

Beaver Beaver  College  Academy.. 

Bellefonte Bellefonte  Academy....... 

Bethlehem  Bethlehem  Preparatory 

School    

Lehigh  Preparatory  School 
Moravian    Seminary 

Bloomsburg   State  Normal  School 

Braddock  Braddock  High  School .... 

Bradford  Bradford   High   School 

Bryn  Mawr  Baldwin's     (Miss)     School 

for  Girls 

Bustleton    St.  Luke's  School 

California   State  Normal  School 

Camptown  Camptown  High  School. . . 

Carbondale Carbondale  High   School. . 

Chester Pennsylvania  Military  Col- 
lege   

Clarion   Clarion       State       Normal 

School   

Easton  Lerch's  Preparatory  School 

East  Stroudsburg. . .  State  Normal  School 

Erie   \ Erie  High  School 

Factoryville    Keystone    Academy 

George    School George    School 

Germantown  Friends'   School 

Germantown   Academy 

Glenshaw    Glenshaw  High  School 

Greensburg Greensburg  High  School. . . 

Harrisburg Harrisburg  High   School. . 

Sargeant-Bent   School 

Haverford    Haverford    College    Gram- 
mar School   3 

Hazelton Hazelton  High  School 

Hollidaysburg   Hollidaysburg  High  School 

Hollidaysburg    School 

Hollidaysburg  Seminary. . . 

Honesdale   Honesdale  High  School . . . 

Johnstown    Johnstown  High  School . . . 

Kingston  Wyoming   Seminary 

Lancaster    Franklin       and       Marshall 

Academy  

Lancaster  High  School 
Stahr's  (Miss)  School 
Yeates   School 

Lebanon  Lebanon  High  School . 

Lexington Lexington  Military  Institute 

Lititz    Linden  Hall 


1904 

I 


1905 
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Lock  Haven 

Central       State       Normal 

School   

I 

. . 

Mansfield 

....Mansfield     State     Normal 

School   

Mercersburg  ... 

Mercersburg   Academy 

I 

6 

II 

Millersville  .... 

State  Normal  School 

. . 

Myerstown  

Albright   College 

. . 

New  Castle 

....High   School 

. . 

Ogontz 

Cheltenham   Academy 

4 

Ogontz   School 

. . 

. . 

Oil  City 

Earp  Academy 

Oil  City  High  School 

Overbrook   

Say  ward's    (Miss)    School.     .. 

, . 

. . 

Pennsburg  

Perkiomen   Seminary 

. . 

Philadelphia  ... 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame . .     . . 

Bardwell    School 

I 

I 

•• 

•• 

Blight   School 

Brown  College  and  Prepar- 

atory  School 

2 

Case     and     Child     College 

Preparatory    School    for 

Girls  2 

2 

2 

Central    High    School 

.  . 

Central     Manual    Training 

School   2 

.  . 

. . 

Chestnut   Hill  Academy 

,  . 

. . 

Collegiate  Institute 2 

I 

De  Lancey  School 

2 

I 

Episcopal  Academy . . 

.  . 

. . 

Friends*  Central  School 

.  , 

. . 

Friends'  Select  School i 

Girard  College 

.  . 

. . 

, , 

Gordon's  (Miss)   School 

.  . 

. . 

I 

Hill's  (Miss)  School 

.  . 

. , 

Holman  School  for  Girls . .     . . 

. , 

Melrose  Academy 

. . 

I 

Northeast  Manual  Training 

School   

. . 

• 

Philadelphia  High  School.     .. 
Philadelphia    High     School 

I 

•• 

•• 

for  Girls i 

2 

I 

Phillips  Brooks  School 

.  , 

. , 

2 

William       Penn       Charter 

School   3 

4 

I 

5 

Pittsburg 

....  Alinda  College  Preparatory 

School   2 

3 

2 

, . 

East       End        Preparatory 

School   

2 

East  Liberty  Academy 

I 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Gleim's  (Miss)  School 

I 

3 
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Pittsburg  Pennsylvania    College    for 

Women  

Pittsburg  Academy 

Pittsburg      Central      High 

School 

Shadyside   Academy 

Thurston      Preparatory 

School    

Westminster  Place  School. 

Pottstown  Hill    School 

High   School 

Pottsville   Pottsville  High  School. . . . 

Reading Girls'  High  School 

Rosemont   Kirk's   (Misses)    School... 

Saltsburg Kiskiminetas        Springs 

School   

Scranton    Bryn     Mawr     Preparatory 

School    

College  Preparatory  School 
Mount  Saint  Mary's  Semi- 


nary     

School  of  the  Lackawanna 

Scranton   High   School 

Sewickley Sewickley  School 

Stuart  Preparatory  School. 

Steelton  Steelton  High   School 

Swarthmore   Swarthmore       Preparatory 

School   

Tidioute   Tidioute  High  School 

Towanda  Towanda  High  School 

Uniontown   Darlington's  (Miss)  School 

for  Girls 

Uniontown   High   School.. 

Warren    Friday's    ( Miss)    School . . . 

Washington    Caldwell    College 

Wayne   St.  Luke's  School 

West  Chester   State  Normal  School 

West  Chester  High  School 

Westtown   Westtown  Boarding  School 

Wilkes-Barre  Wilkes-Barre     City     High 

School    

Wilkes-Barre    Institute 

Wilkinsburg    Wilkinsburg  High   School. 

Wyalusing  Wyalusing  Public  School.. 

Wyncote    Chelten    Hills 

York  York  Collegiate  Institute. . 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware : 

Dover Wilmington 

Academy 


Conference 


4 

10 


3 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

. 

I 

. 

I 

I 
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Wilmington 


Maryland : 
Baltimore 


.Friends'    School 

Hebb's  (Misses)  School.. 

Wilmington    High    School 

Wilmington  Military  Acad 

emy   


Catonsville   

Frederick    

Millersville    

Port  Deposit 

Reistertown    

St.  James   School. 


Baltimore  City  College . . . 
Baltimore   High    School.. 

Boys'    Latin   School 

Bryn   Mawr   School 

Country   School   for  Boys 

Girls'  Latin  School 

Marston's     University 

School    

Maryland      State      Normal 

School    

Russell's  (Miss)  School 
Western  High  School... 
Wolfe's  School  for  Boys 
Young      Men's      Christian 

Association    

Beaumont   School 

Frederick  College 

.Anne  Arundel  Academy 
Jacob  Tome  Institute... 
Franklin  High  School... 
St.  James    School 


[901  1902  1903  1904  1905 
I       ..        4        8 


District  of  Columbia : 
Washington   Army   and   Navy   Prepara- 
tory  School 

Central    High    School 4 

Columbia  School  for  Boys.     .. 

Eastern  High  School 

Emerson  Institute 2 

Friends'   Select   School 4 

McKinley    Manual    Train- 
ing  School 

National  Cathedral   School.       i 

Technical  School 

University   School 

Washington      School      for 

Boys 

Western  High  School 2 

Virginia : 

Alexandria   Episcopal  High  School 

Charlottesville University  School i 

Lexington Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity   

Locust  Dale Locust  Dale  Academy 


2        3 
I 
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Lynchburg    Lynchburg  High  School. -.     ..         i       

Randolph-Macon   College, 

Norfolk  Norfolk  Academy 

Norfolk   High    School,. 

Petersburg   Public  High  School. — 

Richmond   McGuire's     University 

School    

Staunton   Virginia  Female   Institute .       i 


North  Carolina : 

Asheville Asheville    School 

Durham Trinity    College 

Warrentown  Warrentown  High  School.     .. 

South  Carolina : 

Charleston    Female    Seminary 

Sans  Souci Sans  Souci  School 

Georgia : 

College  Park Cox   College 

Savannah  Hartridge  School 2 

Savannah  High  School 

Savannah  Preparatory 

School    

Florida : 
Jacksonville    Duval   High   School i 


2 
I 

} 
1. 


South  Central  Division 


West  Virginia: 

Bethany  Bethany    College 

West  Liberty   Normal  School 

Kentucky : 

Bowling  Green Potter   College 

Harrodsburg   Beaumont   College 

Henderson   Henderson  High  School . 

Louisville    Boys'  High  School 

Flexner    School 

Girls'  High  School 

Kentucky  Home  School. 

Semple  Collegiate  School 
Maysville    Hayswood    Seminary.... 


Tennessee : 

Chattanooga Baylor's  University  School 

Chattanooga  High   School. 
Chattanooga         Normal 

School    

Knoxville    Bj.ker-Himel   School 

Memphis   Higbee   School 
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Memphis  Memphis  High  School 

St.  Mary's  School i 

Thomas*  (Misses)  School,  . . 
University  School 

Mt.  Pleasant Howard   Institute 

Nashville Vanderbilt   University i 

Woodbury   Woodbury  Academy i 

Alabama : 

Birmingham  Taylor    School 

Demopolis    Demopolis  High  School 

Mobile   ..'..Boys'  High  School 

Montgomery    Calhoun   -   Chamberlain 

School   

High   School  for  Girls 

Starke's  University  School .     . . 
Mississippi : 

Natchez  Stanton  College  for  Young 

Ladies    

Port  Gibson Port  Gibson  College i 


Texas : 

Dallas St.      Mary's      Preparatory 

School   

(Denton   North  Texas  Normal  Col- 
lege   

Houston  Gray  Grammar  School 

Houston  Academy 

.'  Houston  High  and  Normal 

i  School   

'  Massey  Business  College.. 

San  Antonio Mulholland       School       for 

Girls    

San  Antonio  Academy 

West  Texas  Military  Acad- 
emy   

San  Marcos Coronal  Institute 

Tyler  Tyler  High  School 


Louisiana : 

Monroe    Ouachita       Parish       High 

School   

New    Orleans University  School 


Arkansas : 

Fort  Smith Fort  Smith  High  School.. 

Little  Rock Arkansas  Military  Academy 

Peabody  High  School 
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North  Central  Division 


Ohio 


Akron   Akron  High  School 

Oak  Place  School 

Canton  Canton  High  School 

Cincinnati   Cincinnati  University 

School  

Collegiate   School 

Educational    Institute 

Franklin  School 

Hughes   High   School 

Lupton's  (Miss)   School... 

Technical  School 

Walnut  Hills  High  School 
Cleveland    Central  High  School 

Hathaway-Brown   School.. 

Mittleberger's         (Miss) 
School  for  Girls 

University    School 

West  High  School 

Columbus    Central  High  School 

University  School 

Coshocton  Coshocton  High  School. . . 

Dayton   Common   Schools 

Steele  High  School 

Delaware Delaware  High  School .... 

Wesleyan   University 

East  Liverpool East        Liverpool        High 

School    

Gambier    Harcourt   Place   Seminary. 

Kenyon  Military  Academy 

Lakewood  Lake  wood  High   School . . . 

Mansfield Mansfield  High  School .... 

Marion   Marion  High  School 

Massillon  Massillon  High  School 

Oberlin    Oberlin  Academy 

Oxford Miami    University 

Painesville   Painesville    High    School . . 

Salem  Salem  High  School 

Sandusky    Sandusky  High  School.... 

Springfield Girls'  High  School 

Springfield  High  School... 

Wittcnberger  Academy 

Toledo  Smead   School 

Toledo   High    School 

Warren Warren    High    School 

Wellsville   Wellsville  High  School. . . . 

Wooster    Wooster  High  School 

Youngstown Baldwin's    (Miss)    School. 

Rayen  High  School 


1901  1902  1903  1904 

....         14 

13.. 

I        I 


I 
2 
I 
I 

6 
27 

I 
I 
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Indiana : 

Anderson    Anderson  High  School 

Fort  Wayne High    School i 

Indianapolis   Knickerbocker   Hall 

Manual      Training      High 

School    

Shortridge  High  School 2        i 

Tudor  Hall 5 

Lima  Howe  Military  School 9 

South  Bend  South  Bend  High  School..     ..         i 


Illinois : 

Aurora    East  Aurora  High  School 

Bloomington    Bloomington  High  School 

Charleston    Eastern  Illinois  State  Nor 

mal    School 

Chicago  Armour    Institute 

Austin  High  School 

Chicago  Latin  School 

Chicago    Manual    Training 
School    

Francis   Parker  School . . 

Harvard  School 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Kenwood    Institute 

Kirkland  School 

Laboratory    School    of   the 
University  of  Chicago 

Lake  View  High  School 

Lewis    Institute 

Medill  High  School.... 

South  Side  Academy... 

Stevan  School 

University  School  for  Boys      2 

University  School  for  Girls      i 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School.     .. 

Danville   Danville  High  School 

Evanston Township    High    School...       i 

Highland  Park  ....  Northwestern  Military 

Academy   

Hinsdale    Hinsdale  High  School 

Hoopeston Greer   College    

Jacksonville   Illinois  Woman's  College. .     . . 

Kenil worth  Rugby  School i 

La  Grange Lyons       Township       High 

School   I 

Lake  Forest Ferry   Hall 

Macomb Macomb  High  School 

Western  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal School 
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Monmouth    Monmouth  High  School, 

Morgan  Park Morgan  Park  Academy  of 

the  University  of  Chicago 

Oak  Park Oak  Park  and  River  Forest 

Township  High  School.. 

Peoria  Bradley  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute   

Peoria  High  School 

Rockford Rockford   College 

Rock  Island Rock  Island  High  School. 

Shelbyville    Shelbyville  High  School . .  . 

Springfield    Springfield  High  School.. 

Sycamore Waterman  Hall 

Wheaton   Wheaton  High  School 

Winnetka Girton  School 


1901  1902  1903  1904  1905 


Michigan : 

Albion    Albion  College 

Bay  City Bay  City  High  School 

Big  Rapids Big  Rapids  Public  School. 

Detroit  Central  High  School 

Detroit  University  School. 

Grand  Rapids Central  High  School 

Ironwood  Ironwood  High'  School 

Kalamazoo Kalamazoo  High   School . . . 

Lansing Lansing  High   School 

Lapeer   Lapeer  High   School 

Manistee  Manistee  High  School 

Muskegon Muskegon   High   School... 

Owasso    Owasso  High  School 

Saginaw  Arthur  Hill  High  School. . 

St.  Joseph St.  Joseph  High  School. . . 

St.  Louis ...St.  Louis  High  School 

Wisconsin : 

Eau  Claire Eau  Claire  High  School. . . 

Fond  du  Lac Grafton  Hall 

La    Crosse La  Crosse  High  School... 

Madison    University  of  Wisconsin.. 

Milwaukee   East  Division  High  School 

Milwaukee   Academy 

Milwaukee  Latin   School.. 
West  Division  High  School 

Oshkosh    Oshkosh  High  School 

State  Normal  School 

Prairie  du  Sac Prairie  du  Sac  High  School 

Stevens   Point Stevens  Point  High  School 

Sturgeon   Bay Sturgeon  Bay  High  School 

Wausau  Wausau  High   School 

Minnesota : 

Detroit   Detroit   High  School 


I 
2  5 
2        2 

I 


I 

I 


3 
2        3 
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Duluth    Central  High  School 2        i        2        i        4 

Craggencroft  5        3       

Faribault  Shattuck    School 5        6 

Minneapolis Central  High  School 3        2 

Graham    Hall 

Princeton    Princeton  High  School i 

St.  Paul Annie  Wright  Seminary i 

Backus's   (Mrs.)   School 1 

Cleveland    High    School 1 

Loomis's  (Miss)  School 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School      i 

Winona   Winona  High  School 

Worthington    Worthington  High  School.       i         i 


Iowa: 

Burlington    Burlington  High  School.. 

Corning  Corning  Academy 

Davenport   High    School 

Saint  Katherine's  Hall... 

Des   Moines West    Des    Moines    High 

School 

Clark's  (Miss)  School 

Dubuque   Dubuque    High    School . . . 

Keokuk   Keokuk  High  School 

Mason    City Mason  City  High  School. 

Newton    Newton  High  School .'.... 

Oskaloosa    Penn   College 

Sioux  City Sioux  City  High  School. . 


Missouri : 

Kansas   City Central  High  School i 

Manual      Training      High 

School    

Prosso   Academy 

Kidder  Kidder    Institute 

Macon   Blees  Military  Academy 

St.  Joseph St.  Joseph  High  School 

St.   Louis Central  High  School i 

Manual      Training      High 

School 

Mary   Institute 

Normal  High  School 

Smith  Academy 

St,  Louis  College i 

University  School 

Washington  University 

North  Dakota: 

Wahpeton  Wahpeton  High  School 


I 
.  <         I 

I       . .         I 
I 


2        2 


2        I 

I 


South  Dakota: 
Sioux    Falls. 


All   Saints'   School. 


1 
I 

2        I 
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Nebraska : 

Aurora  Aurora  High  School 

Hastings    Hastings  High  School 

Kearney   Kearney  High  School 

Omaha   ..., Brownell    Hall 

Omaha  High  School 

Kansas : 

Atchison    College  Preparatory  School 

Lawrence    University  of  Kansas 

Topeka   Bethany   College 

Topeka  High  School 

Wichita    Wichita   High   School 

Western  Division 

Montana : 

Butte    Butte  High  School 

Helena    Helena  High  School 


1901  1902  1903  1904  1905 


Colorado : 
Colorado  Springs 


Springs      High 


Colorado 
School   

Cutler  Academy 

Denver    Central  High  School 

Denver  High   School,   Dis- 
trict No.  I 

Denver   University 

East  Side  High  School.... 

University  School 

West  Denver  High  School 

Eaton  Eaton  High  School 

Fort  Morgan Fort  Morgan  High  School 

Grand  Junction Grand  Junction  High  School 

Pueblo Pueblo  Central  High  School 

New  Mexico: 

Mesilla  Park College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts 

Arizona : 

Prescott    Prescott  High  School 

Utah: 

Ogden    Ogden  City  High  School. . 

Salt  Lake  City Collegiate   Institute 

Rowland    Hall 

Salt  Lake  City  High  School 
Washington : 

Olympia   Olympia  High  School 

Seattle   Seattle  High  School 

University  of  Washington. 

Tacoma    Tacoma   High   School 

Walla  Walla Walla  Walla  High  School. 


I  ' 

I 


I 
I 


I         I 
2       . .         I 

3       

233 
I         I 
I       

I       . .         2 
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Oregon : 

Astoria   Astoria  High  School 

Portland Allen  Preparatory  School 

Portland  Academy 

Portland  High  School . . . 

St.  Helen's  Hall 

California : 

Belmont    Belmont  High  School. . . 

Belmont  School 

Eureka    Eureka  High  School 

Walter    Kildale's    Prepara 

tory    School 

Los    Angeles Girls'   Collegiate  School. 

Harvard  School 

Los  Angeles  High  School 

University      of      Southern 

California  

NordhoflF Thacher   School 

Oakland    Oakland  High  School .... 

Palo  Alto Harker-Hughes  School... 

Palo  Alto  Academy 

Pasadena    Throop    Polytechnic    Insti 

tute  

Riverside   Riverside  High  School... 

San  Francisco California    School    of    Me 

chanical    Arts 

Lyceum  Preparatory  School 

Murison's    (Miss)    School 

University   School .... 
San  Mateo St.  Margaret's  Hall.. 

St.  Matthew's  School. 

Union  High  School. . . 
Santa  Barbara Hicks    School 

Santa  Barbara  High  School 
Santa  Clara .' .  Santa   Clara   College 

Insular  Territories  and  Dependencies 


Hawaii : 

Honolulu Honolulu  High  School. . . 

Oahu   College 

Porto  Rico: 

Porto  Rico Central  High  School 


EOREIGN 


Canada : 

Kingston  Collegiate   Institute 

Lennoxville    (Que.). Bishop's  College  School.. 
Montreal    Mt.   St.   Louis  School 
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1901  1902  1903  1904  1905 
St.   Catherine's 

(Ontario)     Ridley  College 2 

St.  John  (N.  B.)...  St.  John   High   School i       

Cuba : 

Havana   Havana  Institute i 

England : 

Bowden  Culcheth  Hall 

Bromsgrove   Bromsgrove    School 

Leamington    Leigh  Bank  College i 

Liverpool    Merchant  Taylor's  School .     . . 

London    Kensington  High  School . .     . . 

Petersfield    Bedale's   School 

Rugby    Rugby  School i 

Rutland    Uppingham    

France : 

Paris    Anglo-Saxon  School 

Germany : 

Berlin   Willard  School 

Dresden    Franklin   College i 

Haubinda       (Saxe- 

Meiningen)    Oberrealschule   

Strassburg American  College 

Switzerland : 

Geneva   Chateau  de  Lancy 

Montreux   Ecole    Cantonale 


Columbia  University  Students 22        5 

Cornell   Students 6        4 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Students 

New  York  University  Students 

Vassar  Students   

Wellesley  Students i 

Preparatory  School  not  stated 54      71 

Private  Tutors 46      38 


Z7 

4 

I 


28 
36 


4 

I 

9 

I 
I 

32 
43 


The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  admission 
according  to  the  class  or  type  of  preparatory  school  attended : 


TABLE  VI 

Number  of 
Schools 

Public  high  schools 252 

Academies  and  endowed  schools 71 

Private  schools 203 


Number  of 

Candidates 

886 

765 
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In  this  table  no  account  is  taken  of  candidates  already  ad- 
mitted to  college  or  of  candidates  from  institutions  in  regard 
to  which  the  secretary  is  without  information. 

As  hitherto  the  work  of  the  readers  was 
Work  of  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^^g   q£  ^j^^   g^^j.^   jj^   ^^^ 

Readers 

York.     The  number  of  readers  servmg  m 

connection  with  the  examinations  was  this  year  83;  in  1904 
the  corresponding  number  was  78;  in  1903,  65;  in  1902,  54; 
and  in  1901,  39.  The  names  of  the  readers  for  the  present 
year  are  given  in  the  following  list : 

BOTANY 

Willard  Winfield  Rowlee,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity 

Cornell  University,  B.  L.,  1888,  and  D.  Sc,  1893. 

Elsie  Kupfer,  Teacher  of  Biology,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York^ 
N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1899,  ^"^  ■^*  ^^-i  iQoi- 

CHEMISTRY 

James  Flack  Norris,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Simmons  College,  Boston^ 
Mass. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.  B.,  1892,  and  Ph.  D.,  1895. 

Charles  Morse  Allen,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Wcsleyan  University,  B.  A.,  1882,  and  M.  A.,  1886. 

Victor  John  Chambers,  Tutor  in  Organic  Chemistry,  Columbia  University 

University  of  Rochester,  B.  S.,  1895;  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

Charles  Henry  Ellard,  Tutor  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1897,  and  A   M.,  1900. 

DRAWING 

Thomas  Henry  Harrington Tutor  in  Drawing,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  C.  E.,  1889. 

Arthur    H.    Flint,    Instructor    in    Drawing,    Commercial    High    School, 
Brooklyn  Borough,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH 

George  Clinton  Densmore  Odell,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English,  Columbia 
University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1889,  and  Ph.  D.,  1893. 

George   Wyllys  Benedict,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Brown   Uni- 
versity 

University  of  Vermont,  A.  B.,  1893;  Harvard  University,  A.  M.,  1897,  and  Ph.  D.,  1899. 

Armour  Caldwell, Lecturer  in  English,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1902. 

Daniel  B.  Duncan,  Teacher  of  English,  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Ph.  B.,  1890. 
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Henry  Barrett  Huntington,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Brown  Uni- 
versity 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1897. 

Grace  Harriet  Kupfer,  Teacher  of  English,  Alcuin  Preparatory  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Normal  College,  A.  B.,  i8g2,  and  New  York  University,  A.  M.,  1900. 

Clark  Sutherland  Northup,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1893,  and  Ph.  D.,  1898. 

Henry  Greenleaf  Pearson,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1893. 

Helen  Josephine   Robins,   Teacher  of   English,   Miss   Baldwin's    School, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1892. 

Mary  Elizabeth   Ryder,  Teacher  of  English,   Gloversville  High   School, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Oberlin  College,  A.  B.,  1903. 

FRENCH 

Harry  Egerton  Ford,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Washington  and 
Jefiferson  College 

Toronto  University,  A.  B.,  1895,  and  A.  M.,  1900. 

Frank  Elbert  Brooks,  Instructor  in  French,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1890. 

Marie  Karcher  Brooks,  Teacher  of  French,  Horace  Mann  School,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Albert  Bushnell  Johnston,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

Brown  University 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  i8qi,  and  A.  M.,  1892. 

Pierre  J.  Marique,  Tutor  in  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Cornelia   Hephzibah   Bulkley  Rogers,   Associate   Professor  of  Romance 
Languages,   Vassar   College 

N    Wellcsley  College,  A.  B,,  1884;  Yale  University,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

Louis  Alexandre  Roux,  Teacher  of  French,  Latin  and  Spanish,  Newark 
Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Brown  University,  B.  A.,  1894. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Richard  Elwood  Dodge,   Professor  of  Geography,   Columbia  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1890,  and  A.  M.,  1894. 

William  Wallace   Clendenin,  Teacher  of  Physiography,  Wadleigh  High 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Missouri  Stale  University,  B,  Sc,  i886,  and  M.  Sc,  1889;  Harvard  University,  M.  A.,  1891. 

GERMAN 

Frank  Vogel,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 

Harvard  University,  A.  B,,  1887,  and  A.  M.,  1893. 
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Heinrich   Conrad   Bierwirth,   Assistant   Professor   of   German,    Harvard 
University 

Harvard  College,  A.  B.,  1884  ;  University  of  Jena,  Ph.  D,,  1890. 

Anna  Erdman,  Teacher  of  German,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn 

Borough,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
George  Maxwell  Howe Instructor  in  German,  Cornell  University 

Indiana  State  University,  A.  B.,  1894  ;  Cornell  University,  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

Emil  A.  C.  Keppler,  Tutor  in  German,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  University,  Ph.  B.,  1895,  and  M.  A.,  1897. 

Waldemar  Eric  Metzenthin,  Teacher  of  German,  Dr.  Sachs's  School  for 
Girls 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  A.  B.,  1899  ;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1905. 

August  Prehn,   Teacher  of  German,   Columbia   Grammar  School,   New 
York,   N.   Y. 

University  of  Miinster,  Ph.  D.,  1883. 

Arthur  Frank  Joseph  Remy,  Instructor  in  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Columbia  University 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  A.  B.,  1890;  Columbia  University,  A,  M.,  1897,  and  Ph. 
D,,  1901. 

Melanie  Constanze  Richardt,  Teacher  of  German,  The  Collegiate  School, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr., Tutor  in  German,  Barnard  College 

University  of  Rostock,  Ph.  D.,  1870. 

GREEK 

William  Everett  Waters,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature, 
New  York  University 

Yale  University,  B.  A.,  1878,  and  Ph.  D.,  1887. 

Roscoe  Guernsey Tutor  in  Greek,  Columbia  University 

Union  College,  A.  B.,  1896;  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

Charles  Knapp,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Barnard  College 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1887,  A..  M.,  1888,  and  Ph.  D.,  1890. 

Grace  Harriet  Macurdy,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Vassar  College 

Radclifle  College,  A.  B.,  1888  ;  Columbia  University,  Ph.  D.,  1903. 

Pearl  Cleveland  Wilson,  Graduate  Student  in  Classical  Philology,  Colum- 
bia University 

Vassar  College,  A.  B.,  1904;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1905. 

HISTORY 

Arthur  Charles  Howland,  Assistant  Professor  of  European  History,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1893  >  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1897. 

Elizabeth   Briggs,   Teacher   of   History,    Dr.    Sachs's    School   for   Girls, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Graduate  of  Harvard  Annex,  1887  ;  Cornell  University,  A.  M.,  1891. 

Louis  Ogden  Condit,  Teacher  of  History,  Riverview  Military  Academy, 
Poughkeepsie,   N.  Y. 

New  York  University,  A.  B.,  1903. 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox Instructor  in  History,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Dartmouth  College,  A.  B,,  1896  ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1904. 

Sarah  Louise  Hadley Instructor  in  History,  Vassar  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  1896  ;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1903. 
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William  Chauncy  Langdon,  Instructor  in  History,  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn Borough,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1892,  and  A.  M.,  1893. 

George    Daniel    Luetscher,    Instructor    in   History,   The    George    School, 
George  School,  Pa. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  B.  L.,  1898;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1902. 

LATIN 
Nelson  Glenn  McCrea Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.^  1885,  and  Ph.  D.,  1888. 

Victor  Dow  Borst,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Hasbrouck  Institute,  Jersey  City, 
N.J, 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1901. 

Mario  Emilio  Cosenza,  Tutor  in  Latin,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  A.  B.,  1901. 

Charles  Joseph  Deghuee,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Trinity  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  B.  A.,  1884,  and  L.  H.  D.,  1886. 

John  Francis  Greene,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Roman  Language  and 
Literature,  Brown  University 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1891,  and  A.  RI.,  igoo. 

Clemence  Hamilton Instructor  in  Latin,  Vassar  College 

University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  1893  »  Radcliffe  College,  A.  M.,  1901. 

Mary  Corwin  Lane,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Swarthmore  College 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1898. 

Arthur  Everett  Peterson,  Instructor  in  Classics,  Sachs's  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  N.  Y. 

,  Tufts  College,  A.  B.,  1892,  and  A.  M.,  1897. 

Katharine  Campbell  Reiley,  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Veltin  School, 
New  York,   N.  Y. 

Vassar  College,  A.  B.,  1895  ;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1902. 

Elizabeth  Mcjimsey    Tyng,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn  Borough,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1903;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1904. 

John  William   Herry,  Walden,   Instructor  in   Latin,   Harvard  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B,,  1888,  and  Ph.  D.,  1891. 

John  Calvin  Watson Instructor  in  Latin,  Cornell  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1894,  and  Ph.  D,,  1902. 

MATHEMATICS 

Robert  Woodworth  Prentiss,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
Rutgers  College 

Rutgers  College,  B.  Sc,  1878,  and  M.  Sc,  1881. 

Charles  Earle  Bikle,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Dickinson  College,  A.  B,,  1886,  and  A.  M.,  1889. 

Randolph  Foster  Clark,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  The  Collegiate  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Williams  College.  A.  B.,  1900;  State  Normal  College  (Albany,  N.  Y.)  ,  Pd.  B.,  igoa. 

Eleanor  C.  Doak,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Mount  Holyokc 
College 

Coates  College,  A.  B.,  1893  ;  University  of  Chicago,  Ph.  B.,  1901. 
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Frank  Custer  Edminster,  Assistant  in   Mathematics,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  ig02. 

William  Findlay Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Barnard  College 

McMaster  University,  A.  B.,  1896,  and  A.  M.,  i8q8  ;  University  of  Chicago,  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

John  R.  Gardner,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Irving  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Upper   Iowa  University,  B.  S.,  1890;  State  University  of  Iowa,  C.  E.,  1894;  and  Upper 
Iowa  University,  M.  S.,  1900. 

Edward  Alfred  Hook Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin,  B.  Sc,  1900,  and  M.  Sc,  1901  ;  Harvard  University,  M.  A.,  1903. 

Wilfrid    Ewart    MacDonald,    Instructor   in   Mathematics,    Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Tennessee,  A.  B.,  1901. 

Clarence  Lemuel  Elisha  Moore,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

Ohio  State  University,  B.  Sc,  1901  ;  Cornell  University,  M.  A.,  1902,  and  Ph.  D.,  1904. 

Harry   Benton   Penhollow,   Assistant  Teacher  of   Mathematics,   DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  B.  S.,  1890. 

Virgil  Snyder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,   Cornell  University 

Iowa  State  College,  B.  S.,  1889  ;  University  of  Gottingen,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

Carl  Eben  Stromquist,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Princeton  University 

Bethany  College,  B.  S.,  1899;  Yale  University,  Ph.  D.,  1903. 

Camille   Augusta  Toussaint,   Assistant  in  Mathematics,   Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1903,  and  A.  M.,  1904. 

Roxana   Hayward   Vivian,   Instructor   in   Pure   Mathematics,   Wellesley 
College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  1894  ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

Harrison    Emmett    Webb,    Teacher    of    Mathematics,    Stevens    School, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

University  of  Rochester,  B.  A.,  1898. 

PHYSICS 

Arthur  Willis  Goodspeed,  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1884  \  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1889. 

Sidney    Aylmer-Small,    Teacher    of    Mathematics    and    Physics,    Trinity 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Colunnibia  University,  E.  E.,  1899. 

Joseph  Moore  Jameson,  Instructor  in  Physics,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn 
Borough,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ph.  B.,  1893. 

Frank  Leo  Tufts,   Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics,  Columbia  University 

Antioch  College,  B.  S.,  1891  ;  Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1894;  Columbia  University,  A. 
M.,  1896,  and  Ph.  D.,  1897. 

SPANISH 
Cornelia   Hephzibah   Bulkley   Rogers,   Associate   Professor  of   Romance 
Languages,  Vassar  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  1884  ;  Yale  University,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

Louis  Alexandre  Roux,  Teacher  of  French,  Latin  and  Spanish,  Newark 
Academy,  Newark,   N.  J. 

Brown  University,  B.  A.,  1894. 
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The  readers  in  mathematics  began  their  work  at  half-past 
nine  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  June  20 ;  the  readers  in  French  ^id 
German  began  their  work  on  Wednesday  afternoon;  those  in 
chemistry,  physics,  and  history,  on  Thursday  morning;  in 
Greek  and  drawing,  on  Thursday  afternoon;  in  Eng- 
lish, on  Friday  afternoon;  and  in  botany  and  geography,  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Except  for  a  number  of  belated  answer- 
books,  for  the  reading  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  make  spe- 
cial arrangements,  the  work  of  the  readers  was  completed  by 
July  I. 

The  first  installment  of  the  certificates  was  mailed  to  the  can- 
didates on  July  5,  and  the  last  installment,  with  the  exception 
of  some  irregular  cases  and  of  the  certificates  of  candidates 
examined  in  Europe,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  in  Hawaii,  was 
mailed  on  July  8. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  candidates  failed  to  write 
their  examination  numbers  correctly  or  omitted  them  alto- 
gether was  less  than  in  any  previous  year,  so  that  the  number 
of  certificates  requiring  revision  was  comparatively  small. 
The  most  frequent  irregular  cases  were  those  in  which  candi- 
dates failed  to  submit  laboratory  note-books  in  connection  with 
examinations  in  natural  science,  and  those  in  which  laboratory 
note-books,  tho  submitted,  were  unaccompanied  by  a  satis- 
factory teacher's  certificate. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  answer-books  read  in  each  subject. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  cost  per  candidate 
of  reading  and  rating  the  answer-books  has  increased  each 
year  since  the  work  of  the  Board  began.  In  1901  the  cost  per 
candidate  was  $.95;  in  1902,  it  was  $1.37;  in  1903,  $1.53;  in 
1904,  $1.54;  and  this  year,  $1.79.  This  increase  is  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  as  the  number  of  candidates  increases  it  has 
been  found  necessary  in  a  greater  degree  to  secure  readers 
from  a  distance,  whose  traveling  and  other  necessary  inci- 
dental expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  Board.  It  is  also  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  answer-books  that 
need  to  be  read  by  two  or  more  readers  has  increased,  and  to 
the  fact  that  as  the  number  of  readers  is  increased  the  average 
speed  of  the  individual  readers  is  reduced. 
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TABLE  VII 

Number  of 

Average 

Number  of 

Answer- 

Number 

Number  of 

Answer- 

Books  Read 

OF  Hours 

Answer- 

Subject            Books 

A  Second 

Total 

Spent  in 

Books 

Received 

Time 

Reading 

Read  PER 
Hour 

Botany                           28 

21 

55 
51  5 

Laboratory  books      26 

25 

21 

50 

Chemistry                     306 

144 

450  } 
432  s 

9.8 

Laboratory  books    288 

144 

90 

Drawing                       195 

65 

260 

5 

52 

English                       2336 

1238 

3574 

398 

9.0 

French                        11 85 

590 

1775 

248 

71 

Geography                      24 

18 

42 
28  s 

Laboratory  books      16 

12 

17 

4-1 

German                       1235 

400 

1635 

340 

4.8 

Greek                          1045 

384 

1429 

155 

9.2 

History                       1324 

609 

1933 

370 

5-2 

Latin                           5066 

1886 

6952 

470 

14.8 

Mathematics               3000 

1661 

4661 

638 

7Z 

Physics                          474 

267 

741   . 
664) 

85 

16.5 

Laboratory  books    424 

240 

Spanish                           2^ 

II 

37 

8 

4.6 

16,998 


7721 


24,719 


2845 


87 


The  table  on  the  page  following  shows  the 

Results  o  t  e       number  of  candidates  offering  each  examina- 
Exammations  ° 

tion  subject  and  the  measure  of  success  at- 
tained by  them. 

The  examination  which  seems  to  have  caused  the  greatest 
disaster  to  the  candidates  was  that  in  English  h.  Out  of  1092 
candidates  who  took  this  examination  only  one-third  secured 
a  rating  of  60  or  higher.  In  Latin  prose  composition  out  of 
576  candidates  only  thirty-six  per  cent,  attained  60;  in  inter- 
mediate French  out  of  384  candidates  only  thirty  per  cent,  at- 
tained 60;  and  in  plane  and  solid  geometry  out  of  258  can- 
didates only  thirty-three  per  cent,  attained  60.  In  all  of  these 
subjects  it  would  appear  that  the  candidates  found  it  as  diffi- 
cult to  secure  a  rating  of  40  as  to  secure  a  rating  of  60  in  other 
subjects. 
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TABLE  VIII 


English 

a.  Reading. 

b.  Study.... 


History 

a.  Ancient 

b.  Mediaeval  and  Modern 

c.  English 

d.  American 


Latin 
a.    i.  Grammar.... 
ii.  Composition. 


b.  Caesar 

c.  Cicero 

d.  Vergil , 

e.  Nepos 

/.  Sallust 

f.  Ovid 
Advanced  Prose  Com- 
position   

nt.  Prose  Sight  Transla. 

tion 

n.  Poetry  Sight  Transla 
tion 


Greek 

a.  i.  Grammar 

ii.  Composition.... 

b.  Xenophon ..." 

c.  Homer 

/.  Advanced     Composi- 
tion  

g.  Prose    Sight  Transla 

tion 

h.  Homer  at  Sight 


French 

a.  Elementary  . 

b.  Intermediate. 

c.  Advanced.... 


German 

a.  Elementary.. 

b.  Intermediate. 

c.  Advanced 


Spanish 

Mathematics 

a.  Elementary  Algebra 

i.  To  Quadratics... 
ii.  Quadratics,  etc... 
i,  ii.  Complete 

b.  Advanced  Algebra.  . . 

c.  Plane  Geometry 

d.  Solid  Geometry 

c.   d.  Plane     and     Solid 

Geometry 

e.  Trigonometry 

/.  Plane  Trigonometry.. 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Geography 

Drawing 

Total 


^5 

^<3 


1244 
X093 


330 

83 

464 

447 


1324 

868 

857 

598 

822 

529 

18 

13 

16 

576 

674 

95 


5066 

201 
189 
187 
»33 

128 

160 
47 


I04S 

742 

384 

59 


iiSs 

778 
397 
60 


IS3S 
a6 


179 
98 
1079 
82 
940 
80 

258 
198 
86 


3000 

449 

396 

x6 

16 

»95 


tbiSg 


2.0 
0.4 


4.5 
7-9 
11.8 
3-8 


7-5 
14.9 


8.6 
4.0 
1-7 


6.8 


3-9 
41 
4-5 
0.0 
6.x 
23.5 

4-3 
3-5 

2-3 


3.7 

x-7 
6-3 
"•5 
5.6 


4-5 


16.2 
7.0 


JJ.Q 

21.2 
16.9 

9-7 
16. 1 


J52 

31-6 
23-3 
30.6 
32.2 
28.0 
0.0 
23.1 

12-5 

8.7 
23.1 
28.4 


25.S 


II.4 
28.6 
39.6 

.  26.3 

TS.6 

3X.8 
5I-I 


26.Q 

28.6 
3-9 
1-7 


/g.2 

35-1 

20.7 

6.7 


zg.i 
15-4 


16.2 

8.2 

15.8 

3-7 

16.5 

25.0 

II.6 
I3-I 


150 

16.7 
IX.8 
".5 
31-3 
39.2 


40.7 
26.2 


33'Q 

38.8 
31-3 
33-2 
38.9 


36.4 

32.6 
28.8 
39-5 
25-4 
41.8 
5-6 
23.1 
37-5 

26.6 


31.6 


31/ 

21.4 
27.0 
29.4 
36.8 

27-3 

38.1 

23-4 


2Q.2 

30-9 
26.3 
18.6 


28.9 
38.8 
21.7 


J/.  7 

38.5 


23-5 
19.4 
29.1 
12.2 
31-4 
33-8 

X6.7 
32.3 
29.1 


M  7 
16.2 


^5-4 


16.9 
15-7 
13-9 


14.2 

xo.i 

10.9 

5-7 

6.6 

10.2 

5-6 

30.8 

12.5 

8.2 

6.1 

6.3 


8.4 

7.0 
6.9 
7-5 
15-0 

11.7 

9.4 
6.4 


9.0 

15-6 
23-4 
30.5 


/S.g 

9.9 

233 


19.2 


12.3 
8.2 

17.0 

14.6 
»3-2 

8.8 

17.8 
»3-i 
11.6 


28.0 

36.5 
40-5 
"•5 

2S.O 
31.8 


20^ 


31.4 


14.6 

JS-4 
IX.8 
13.5 
13.5 
8.7 


12.4 


XI. 2 
x6.8 


J3.8 

14.8 
133 
18.1 

13-2 


15^3 

8.5 
6-3 
9.0 
9-4 
7.8 
5-6 
0.0 
6-3 

9-5 

12.0 

13-7 


8.g 

16.9 
10.6 
3.7 
7-5 

14.X 

6.9 
4-3 


g.8 

9-7 
21. 1 
11.9 


/JJ 


7-7 
10.6 


8.7 
19.2 


9-5 
26.5 
15.8 
159 
14-3 

a-5 

16.7 
152 
19.8 


16.7 
30.9 
31.3 
0.0 

»3-3 


ia.a 


153 

33-4 


23-S 

10.6 
18.x 
21.8 
iS-o 


16.S 

10.  s 
24.9 
II. 2 
16.7 
8.7 
83.3 
23.x 
31-3 

46.S 

31.7 

18.9 


ig.g 

38.8 
19.0 
8.0 
10.6 

27.3 

6.3 
0.0 


J  8.0 

XI. 9 
25.0 
37-3 


J7.4 

9.8 
10.8 
36-7 


II.4 

3-8 


34-6 
33-7 
17.8 
53-7 
18.6 
7-5 

33.9 
33.7 
29.1 


22.2 

I3.0 
13.3 
35.0 

x8.8 
X1.3 


iq.i 


58.8 
33-5 


42.7 

62.7 
51.8 
44-4 
57-9 


S4'0 

70.9 
57-8 
74-1 
67.4 
73-3 
5-6 
46.3 
50.0 

35.8 

60.2 

61.1 


62.8 

37-3 
63.5 
75-4 
66.9 

46.9 

77.5 
89.4 


(>3-3 

62.8 
30.5 
20.3 


S0.2 

73.6 
63.5 
30.0 


67.6 
57-7 


43.6 
31.6 
49-5 
J5-9 
53-9 
81.J 

32.6 
49.0 
39-5 


48.1 

55-9 
54» 
31-3 
68.8 
66.7 


73-6 
49-7 


84.7 
66.6 


62.4 

74-5 
68.7 
60.x 
71.8 


76.M 

89.4 
81.9 
78.3 
85.0 


68.2 

81.0 
68.8 
79.8 
73-9 
83.6 
II. I 
76.9 
62.5 

43.9 
66.3 
67.4 


71.2 

44-3 
70.4 
88.2 
82.0 

58.6 

86.9 
95-7 


72.2 

78.4 
53-9 
50.8 


6g.i 

82.5 
78.6 
53-3 


7g.S 
76.9 


55-9 
39-8 
66.5 
30.5 
67.1 
90.0 

50-4 
6».x 
5».* 

62.7 

65-$ 

43.i 
81.3 
75-3 


S3-S 

89-5 
75-1 
88.8 
83.3 
91-3 
16.7 
769 
68.8 
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78.3 

81. 1 

So.  I 

61.2 
80.9 
92.0 
89-5 

72.7 

93-8 
100.0 

82.0 

88.x 
75 -o 
62.7 

82.6 

90.2 
8q.3 
63-3 

88.6 

9C.3 


6S.4 
66.3 
82. s 
46.3 
81.4 
91.5 

67.1 
77-3 
70.9 

88.0 
86.8 

75.0 
81.3 
88.7 


/6.J 


68.6 
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The  average  number  of  ratings  per  candidate  this  year  is  7.8, 
as  against  8.4  last  year;  8.8  in  1903;  8.6  in  1902;  and  8.1  in 
1 90 1.  The  examinations  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
more  difficult  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  Only  fifty-six 
per  cent,  of  the  ratings  assigned  were  60  or  above  as  against 
sixty  per  cent,  last  year;  fifty-eight  per  cent,  in  1903;  fifty-six 
per  cent,  in  1902;  and  fifty-nine  per  cent,  in  1901. 

The  following  table  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  re- 
sults of  the  five  years : 

TABLE  IX 

1901  1902  1903  1904  190S 

Ratings  per  cent        per  cent        per  cent        per  cent        per  cent 

90-ICX5  7.1  (i.7  6.3  6.1  4-5 

75-89  20.2  17.8       -^       20.0  21.4  20.3 

60-74  32.0  314  31.9  32.6  314 

50-59  11.2  12.4  11.8  12.1  124 

40-49  11.7  124  ii-i  II. I  12.2 

0-39  178  194  18.9  16.7  191 

During  the  twelve  months  ending  August 
Financial  3 1,  1905,  the  income  of  the  Board  resulting 

from  its  regular  operations  (excluding  ad- 
vances by  co-operating  colleges  toward  the  working  capital) 
amounted  to  $11,773.34.  The  expenditures  of  the  Board  for 
the  same  twelve  months  amounted  to  $11,354.86,  leaving  a 
surplus  on  the  operations  of  the  current  year  of  a  little  more 
than  $400.  Owing  to  a  payment  on  the  account  of  the  loan 
made  to  the  Board  at  the  time  of  its  establishment,  the  Board 
closes  the  year  with  a  somewhat  decreased  cash  balance. 

The  following  financial  statement  covers  the  operations  of 
the  Board  during  the  twelve  months  ending  August  31,  1905  : 

TABLE  X 
Financial  Statement,  September  i,  1904,  to  August  31,  1905 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand,  September  i,  1904 $  4058.96 

1.  Sales  of  volumes  of  examination  questions 371-94 

2.  Sales  of  printed  documents 40.40 

3.  Sales  of  duplicate  certificates 126.00 

4.  Examination    fees 1 1232.00 

5.  Sales  of  unused  examination  supplies 3.00 

6.  Advances  by  co-operating  colleges 300.00 

$16132.30 
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Expenditures 

A.  Office  of  the  secretary  : 

1.  Salaries $2152.50 

2.  Printing    674.70 

3.  Stationery  and  incidentals 172.17 

4.  Postage  and  expressage 344-53 

5.  Clerical  and  other  assistance 903-95 

6.  Furniture  and  fixtures 52.62 


$4300.47 


B.  Conduct  of  examinations: 

1.  Examiners 

Salaries    $955-00 

Expenses   230.38 

$1185.38 

2.  Readers 

Salaries    $2865.00 

Expenses  860.70 

$3725.70 

3.  Supervisors  and  proctors 

Expenses   781.01 

4.  Examination  supplies 

Question    papers,    answer-books,    logarithmic 

tables,  maps,  envelopes,  etc 1012.77 

5-  Postage  and  expressage 312.43 

6.  Expenses  of  special  committees 37-10 


$7054-39 


Total  expenses  $1 1354.86 

Payments  on  account  of  loan 1000.00 

Balance  on  hand 3777-44 


$161132.30 


A  rough  estimate  shows  that  each  additional  100  candi- 
dates added  to  the  number  examined  by  the  Board  under  the 
conditions  existing  during  the  past  three  years,  results  in  an 
increase  of  the  Board's  expenses  amounting  to  about  $450. 
The  examination  fees  of  100  candidates  amount  to  $500,  so 
that  the  corresponding  net  increase  in  the  income  of  the  Board 
is  about  $50.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  income  of  the  Board  to  a  point  where  it  could  re- 
munerate its  examiners,  supervisors,  and  readers  in  a  manner 
commensurate  with  the  services  that  they  render,  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  examination  would 
be  required. 

In  June,  1905,  about  5000  candidates  for  admission  to  im- 
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portant  colleges  were  examined  independently  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  at  various  points  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  candidates  examined  by  the  Board, 
however,  was  more  than  500  greater  than  that  examined  by 
any  single  institution.  Furthermore,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  number  of  candidates  examined  by  the  Board  is  vastly 
greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  examined  by 
any  single  institution  holding  examinations  independently  of 
the  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Secretary, 

September  i,  1905 


DISCUSSION 

ON  TEACHING  ELEMENTARY   ENGLISH 

A  profound  skepticism  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  study- 
ing English  composition  exists  in  the  minds  of  almost  all 
young  people,  for  they  deem  ability  to  write  well  the  enviable 
birthright  of  a  few.  Not  until  this  delusion  is  dispelled  and 
students  are  made  to  realize  that  command  of  language  may  be 
won  by  persistent  effort,  will  they  take  the  initiative  and  work 
vigorously  for  greater  fluency  of  expression.  To  effect  such  a 
change  of  heart  there  is  small  ser\nce  in  the  examples,  usually 
cited  in  the  classroom,  of  illustrious  authors  whose  achieve- 
ment has  been  the  reward  of  long  toil.  The  ordinary  pupil 
has  no  ambition  for  literary  fame,  and  the  suspicion  that  a  plot 
is  in  progress  to  make  an  author  of  him  simply  increases  his 
antagonism  toward  English.  The  most  logical  means  of  rous- 
ing not  only  interest,  but  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  this 
matter  of  language,  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  primary 
facts  in  regard  to  language  itself  and  its  dominant  position  in 
the  history  of  human  civilization. 

Students  accept  the  presence  of  language  far  too  easily,  con- 
sidering it  an  inalienable  and  perpetual  possession.  To  over- 
throw this  conventional  mood  is  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher. 
A  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  class  to  picture  contemporary 
life  if  we  were  devoid  of  speech  will  result  in  speedy  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  all  our  world — commercial,  social,  aesthetic 
— would  instantly  be  dashed  to  the  ground.  Made  once  aware 
of  the  part  that  language  has  played  in  human  progress,  students 
will  regard  it  with  new  eyes  and  will  be  eager  to  hear  all  that  a 
teacher  will  tell  of  its  development  from  primitive  speech,  a 
rapid,  incoherent,  sing-song  utterance,  accompanied  by  .vigor- 
ous gesture,  to  the  orderly  and  beautiful  English  of  Shakes- 
peare and  of  Milton.  Comparisons  may  be  made  with  other 
languages  which  are  engaging  the  attention  of  students,  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  or  Geiman,  with  a  view  to  emphasizing  the 
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superiority  of  English  in  simplicity  and  flexibility.  The  mere 
fact  that  language  has  an  antiquity  far  greater  than  any  monu- 
ments of  stone  possess  will  kindle  much  interest,  while  the 
perception  that  the  English  language  has  been  shaped  to  great 
beauty  by  centuries  of  writers  will  rouse  a  quick  sense  of  loy- 
alty to  this  priceless  inheritance — a  loyalty  that,  with  a  little 
guidance,  may  become  a  desire  to  preserve  this  inheritance, 
without  mutilation,  for  later  generations. 

Having  stimulated  a  feeling  of  patriotism  in  regard  to  lan- 
guage, teachers  may  beguile  students  into  an  ambition  to  manip- 
ulate language  with  as  much  precision  as  they  would  manipulate 
any  delicate  tool   in  a  workshop.      Young  people,   especially 
boys,  are  always  curious  about  finely  adjusted  instruments,  and 
a  comparison  may  easily  be  made  which  will  teach  them  the 
essential  similarity  between  the  man  who  has  to  operate  a  sensi- 
tive bit  of  machinery  and  the  student  who  wishes  to  gain  con- 
trol of  language.     To  make  the  work  in  composition  follow 
imitatively  the  growth  of  language  in  the  race,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  progress  from  the  more  mechanical,   matter-of-fact 
forms  of  communication  to  artistic  expression  of   spiritual 
truths.    Consequently,  the  first  ideal  to  be  held  up  before  a  stu- 
dent is  not  an  ideal  of  high  aesthetic  charm,  but  rather  of  abso- 
lute lucidity.     He  must  be  taught  how  to  express  himself  con- 
cisely and  clearly  in  commonplace  matters,  and  must  receive 
training  and  direction  in  writing  such  simple  compositions  as 
test  the  primary  elements  of  style — letters,  telegrams,  direc- 
tions for  playing  games,  advertisements,  and  newspaper  items 
recording  bare  facts.     Altho  such  an  initial  course  of  train- 
ing may  seem  trivial,  as  dwelling  too  long  and  too  seriously 
upon  purely  practical  discipline,  it  is,  nevertheless,  highly  desir- 
able inasmuch  as  it  is  devoted  to  the  actual  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  student.    It  has  been  the  custom  for  teachers,  with 
happy  indifference,  totally  to  disregard  the  right  of  students  to 
be  drilled  in  every-day  English,  and  the  consequent  defects  are 
the  cause  of  that  profound  scorn  wherewith  the  business  man 
and  woman  regard  the  academic  product.    The  ability  to  write 
straightforward,  lucid  English  should  distinguish  graduates  of 
our  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  carry  on  the  details  of  life 
with  distinct  intelligence  and  ease.  Especially  necessary  is  train- 
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ing  in  the  art  of  correspondence,  an  art  in  which  young  people 
of  to-day  are  shamefully  deficient.  To  learn  the  need  of  careful 
reading  of  letters  and  of  courteous  response,  including  answers 
to  a  correspondent's  questions,  is  a  requisite  in  every  student's 
education,  if  he  is  to  gain  ease  in  social  life  and  success  in 
business. 

Incidentally,  much  good  may  be  accomplfshed  by  exercise  in 
the  analysis  of  style  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  collect  and  bring  into  class  examples 
of  effective  expression  of  a  writer's  meaning,  and  also  ex- 
amples of  ambiguous  statement,  such  as  this  from  a  news- 
paper : — *'  A  group  of  Spaniards  was  seen  off  the  coast, 
which  they  finally  succeeded  in  catching."  Illustrations  of 
this  latter  sort  serve  three  purposes:  they  introduce  into  the 
classroom  a  legitimate  relaxation  into  laughter,  they  are  a 
most  powerful  warning  to  students,  always  sensitive  to  ridi- 
cule, and  they  afford  excellent  training  for  the  critical  faculty, 
since  constant,  keen-eyed  scrutiny  is  necessary  in  order  to  detect 
these  ludicrous  sentences.  In  rewriting  such  passages  so  that 
they  may  be  rendered  clear,  students  will  find  advantageous 
practice. 

After  a  thoro  drill  has  been  given  in  these  ordinary  forms  of 
composition,  subjects  may  be  assigned  which  will  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  training  whatever  gifts  of  observation  and  apprecia- 
tion the  individual  student  may  possess.  Here,  of  course,  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  subjects  w^hich  students 
would  consider  interesting  and  vital,  for  eager  students  are 
frequently  disappointed  and  the  keen  edge  of  their  ambition 
is  dulled  by  work  upon  abstract  and  remote  themes.  ''  The 
search  for  truth,"  w^hich  was  one  of  a  number  of  subjects 
given  to  a  grackiating  class  in  one  of  our  most  prominent  pre- 
paratory schools  is  enough  to  daunt  the  courage  of  mature 
writers.  In  place  of  such  superhuman  tasks,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  win  from  young  writers  expression  of  individual 
experiences  in  visiting  large  cities  or  famous  towns,  in  pleasure 
excursions  into  the  country,  in  reading  some  thrilling  story,  or 
in  meeting  some  illustrious  person.  Vigor  of  treatment  must 
necessarily  result  from  writing  upon  a  subject  that  has  particu- 
lar personal  associations.     In  this  task  of  developing  the  stu- 
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dent's  own  native  talent,  in  the  effort  to  make  him  wiUing-  to 
labor  for  vividness,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  annihilating 
the  abnormal  seriousness  with  which  he  approaches  his  work. 
While  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  over-accentuate  the  part  that 
humor  and  lightness  may  play  in  a  theme,  it  is  certainly  worth 
while  to  train  the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirit  to  natural  ex- 
pression. By  urging  the  confidence  of  students  a  movement 
forward  may  be  taken  in  the  work  of  undermining  the  theory  of 
young  writers,  that  to  display,  in  compositions,  any  personal 
enjoyment  or  any  sense  of  hum6r  is  distinctly  heretical. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  instructor  to  criticise;  the  burden 
of  criticism  should  be  thrown  upon  the  whole  class,  whose 
opinions  a  student  is  more  inclined  to  trust.  A  class  will  speed- 
ily show  by  their  interest  or  tlieir  indifference  if  a  theme,  read 
aloud,  reproduces  the  vigor  of  oral  recital  outside  the  class- 
room, or  if  it  is  merely  that  hideous  Frankenstein,  a  theme.  To 
make  the  criticism  as  trenchant  and  as  valuable  as  possible,  it  is 
wise  to  require  all  students  to  write  occasionally  upon  the  same 
subject.  Where  all  have  tried,  with  varying  success,  to  discuss 
a  subject,  there  is  likely  to  be  much  more  enthusiasm  of  com- 
ment. Students  criticised  are  quick  to  acknowledge  help  de- 
rived from  such  comparisons  and  quick  to  profit  by  certain  sug- 
gestions that  come  from  this  method  of  parallel  study.  Self- 
criticism  should  be  urged  constantly  in  personal  interviews 
where  students  will  feel  immediately  the  advantage  of  detecting 
their  own  errors  and  of  proving  their  power  of  discrimination. 
Much  help  would  be  gained  if  themes  could  always  be  typewrit- 
ten. Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  printing  his  work 
knows  how  vividly  mistakes  and  incoherence  stand  out  in  type. 

Given  a  satisfactory  subject,  a  student  is  often,  however,  led 
into  hopeless  misery  by  the  demand  that  his  theme  shall  be  a 
certain  number  of  pages  in  length.  The  trick  is  common  of 
''  padding,"  or  of  enlarging  the  handwriting,  in  order  to  attain 
the  desired  length.  Until  students  are  taught  how  to  amplify 
and  how  to  condense,  they  are  not  ready  for  serious  work. 
They  should  be  made  to  write  upon  a  subject,  first  to  the 
extent  of  two  pages,  then  of  ten,  then  of  twenty,  gaining  by  this 
practice  a  knowledge  of  how  a  subject  may  be  treated  according 
to  a  certain  scale.    Too  frequently  students  learn  in  parrot-fash- 
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ion  the  various  means  of  developing  a  paragraph,  without  mak- 
ing any  practical  application  of  the  rules.  Especially  neglected 
is  the  art  of  making  use  of  illustration.  Teachers  of  subjects 
other  than  English  are  constantly  hampered  by  the  inability 
of  students  to  explain  general  principles  by  reference  to  spe- 
cific examples.  For  instance,  in  the  study  of  literature,  if  they 
are  asked  to  define  a  ballad,  after  considerable  time  has  been 
spent  in  examining  representative  ballads,  they  seldom  under- 
stand how  to  make  use  of  a  typical  ballad  in  discussing  the 
general  class. 

In  the  work  of  increasing  the  vocabulary  and  of  developing 
style  there  are  certain  conventional  processes,  but  frequently 
these  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  unimaginative 
student.  Specific  means  of  enlarging  the  vocabulary  are  scorned 
by  the  majority,  who  have  a  sentimental  feeling  that  words 
should  come  to  a  writer  by  actual  verbal  inspiration.  We  have 
no  right  thus  to  disdain  any  mechanical  help  in  aiding  those 
not  naturally  imitative  and  quick  to  appropriate  new  words. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  keep  a  book  of  words,  words  which 
they  meet  in  their  reading,  and  in  this  book  should  be  careful 
statements  of  the  pronunciation,  the  etymology,  the  exact  mean- 
ing, of  each,  together  with  a  list  of  synonyms.  These  facts 
should  be  learned  by  heart  and  the  words  should  be  used  con- 
stantly until  they  are  thoroly  assimilated.  It  might  not  be 
out  of  place  to  send  students  to  the  dictionary  to  search  out 
words  that  are  new  to  them,  giving  each  student  a  letter.  In 
this  fashion  they  may  be  made  to  realize  the  great  wealth  of  the 
English  language  and  may  be  shamed  by  the  recognition  of 
their  own  scant  share  in  this  vast  wealth. 

In  recommending  models  to  a  class  there  is  too  often  a  fail- 
ure on  the  teacher's  part  to  explain  how  models  should  be  stud- 
ied. The  result  is  that  a  boy  naturally  prolix  reads  and  imitates 
Ruskin,  while  a  boy  whose  taste  is  for  terse  expression  delights 
himself  with  Lord  Bacon.  Obviously  the  best  results  are  won 
by  a  careful  diagnosis  of  the  needs  of  each  individual,  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  student  slow  and  halting  in  speech 
should  read  Ruskin  and  Burke  and  Newman,  while  a  student 
who  has  an  exuberant  style  is  urged  to  study  Emerson,  and  the 
student  whose  work  is  dry  and  colorless  is  introduced  to  Milton 
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and  Jeremy  Taylor.  Having^  assigned  special  authors  to  spe- 
cial students,  the  next  step  is  to  direct  the  study  in  the  desired 
way.  First  of  all,  the  authors  should  be  read  aloud,  and  then 
extracts  should  be  made,  of  the  best  passages,  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  laboratory  work.  Characteristic  sentences  may  be  copied 
and  recopied  until  students  have  mastered  all  the  details  of 
sentence  structure  and  diction.  Experiments  in  changing  the 
place  of  words  and  phrases  may  be  conducted,  and  attempts  may 
be  made  to  change  the  words  themselves  for  synonyms,  and 
one  form  of  structure  for  another,  so  that  the  student  will  rec- 
ognize the  finished  excellence  of  the  particular  sentences  and 
will  be  ready  to  profit  by  that  example.  It  is  only  in  the  closest 
possible  work  with  the  chosen  extract  that  the  value  of  the 
study  of  models  consists.  The  mere  reading,  in  a  desultory 
fashion,  of  a  chapter  is  worthless  in  comparison  with  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  won  by  a  fairly  microscopic  study  of  words 
and  phrases. 

The  relations  between  instructor  and  student,  if  there  is  to  be 
real  development  in  the  student's  power  of  self-expression,  must 
be  entirely  sympathetic.  Limitless  patience  and  a  profoundly 
optimistic  belief  in  each  student's  capacity  for  advance  should 
characterize  every  teacher  of  English.  More  success  may  be 
achieved  by  reiterated  statement  of  this  belief,  by  constant  urg- 
ing of  a  student  to  repeated  effort,  and  by  an  expression  of  per- 
sonal interest,  than  by  any  other  method.  In  a  subject  which 
demands  much  of  form,  individual  taste,  and  experience,  there 
must  needs  be  genial  personal  intercourse.  A  sarcastic  criti- 
cism, a  comment  which  indicates  that  a  teacher  has  but  a  per- 
functory interest,  does  infinite  damage.  Indeed,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  criticism  of  themes  is  open  to  attack,  for  the  comments 
made  by  teachers  follow  far  too  stereotyped  a  plan.  Instead  of 
making  a  specific  statement  of  the  fault,  such  as  "  awkward- 
ness," ''  bad  spelling,"  ''  incoherence,"  it  is  much  more  effective 
to  challenge  the  writer's  critical  ability  by  simply  making  a 
cross  by  objectionable  passages.  Students  ought  to  be  made 
to  meditate  over  their  errors  and  should  learn  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  the  difficulty  is  in  their  production.  If  a  mis- 
take is  pointed  out,  it  is  not  regarded  carefully,  but  if  curiosity 
is  piqued,  the  thorn  of  experience  is  sharp. 

Of  the  conventional  general  criticism  at  the  end  of  themes 
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there  is  something  to  be  said :  A  boy  or  girl  who  receives  such 
criticisms  as  "  lacks  atmosphere,"  ''  immature,".  "  vague,"  is 
entirely  justified  in  hopeless  antipathy  to  the  instructor  whose 
lack  of  pedagogical  skill  is  so  manifest.  To  go  behind  "  lacks 
atmosphere  "  and  explain  that  the  subject-matter  is  superficial, 
or  the  diction  stilted  and  unnatural,  or  the  attitude  of  the  stu- 
dent without  enthusiasm,  is  the  teacher's  duty.  It  might  be 
advantageous  to  make  parallel  columns  of  criticism  stating  the 
defects  and  the  excellences  of  each  theme,  thus  mingling  praise 
and  blame. 

Anyone  who  has  examined  the  critical  ultimatums  of  young 
teachers  has  doubtless  wondered  that  our  students  ever  learn 
to  write.  The  excessive  vagueness  and  the  loosely  Veiled  scorn 
of  these  judicial  comments  are  due  in  the  main  to  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  has  been  selected  because  she  has  gone  triumphantly 
thru  her  English  training  in  college  without  a  cloud  in  her 
horizon.  To  employ  as  teacher  of  English  one  who  has  always 
found  writing  easy  is  to  employ  a  teacher  who  cannot  in  the 
smallest  degree  understand  the  difficulties  of  those  not  similarly 
successful.  The  ideal  teacher  is  one  who  has  had  to  struo-gle 
for  expression  and  who  knows  the  perils  of  the  way. 

There  is  little  hope  for  the  study  of  English  until  the  number 
of  teachers  in  each  school  is  increased.  Thru  all  our  high 
schools  and  our  colleges,  it  is  the  teachers  of  English  who  are 
so  overworked  that  they  do  not  have  physical  vitality  enough 
to  inspire  their  students.  We  must  have  three  teachers  instead 
of  the  one  who  now  attempts  to  do  the  work  in  English.  The 
impression  made  upon  students  by  teachers  weary  and  discour- 
aged is  definitely  injurious  to  a  cause  which  needs  all  the  vigor 
of  health  in  its  champions.  No  person  of  intelligence  will 
question  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  training  in  composition. 
The  gain  in  logic  and  in  orderly  thought-processes  won  by 
systematic  discipline  in  arranging  the  subject-matter  of  themes, 
the  gain  in  taste  and  in  literary  appreciation  that  comes  as  a 
result  of  practical  experience  in  writing,  and  the  quickened 
power  of  observation,  all  contribute  to  a  more  fine  and  vigorous 
intellectual  life.  To  secure  these  benefits  there  must  be  more 
time  for  the  individual  teacher  to  spend  upon  the  case  of  each 
student. 

Martha  Hale  Shackford 

Wellesley  College 
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The  new  knowledge :  a  popular  account  of  the  new  physics  and  the  new 
chemistry  in  their  relation  to  the  new  theory  of  matter — By  Robert  Kennedy 
Duncan,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  New 
York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1905.     xviii+263  p.     $2.00  net. 

This  is  in  no  sense  an  ordinary  book.  It  is  rather  an  ex- 
traordinary and  most  valuable  book,  for  which  many  students 
of  science,  and  persons  of  general  culture  who  wished  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  results  of  recent  scientific  researches,  have 
been  anxiously  waiting.  Very  few  scientific  teachers  are 
articulate.  The  men  who,  like  Faraday,  Helmholtz,  Huxley, 
and  Tyndall,  can  explain  in  simple  and  succinct  fashion  what 
they  know  and  have  discovered  are  few  indeed.  This  is  in 
part  the  result  of  the  narrow  specialization  which  is  more  and 
more  ruling  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  world. 
It  is,  however,  in  no  small  part  due  also  to  the  neglect  by 
students  of  science  of  those  disciplines  which  alone  can  give 
training  in  the  power  of  clear  and  adequate  expression. 

Mr.  Duncan's  book  is  written  in  a  simple  and  attractive 
style,  and  he  has  been  astonishingly  successful  in  eliminating 
the  unessential  and  the  unimportant.  What  he  gives  is  really 
a  cross-section  view  of  the  new  chemistry  and  the  new  physics, 
and  he  displays  that  cross-section  view  in  a  manner  quite 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  intelligent  man  or  woman 
who  is  no  specialist  in  either  field  of  study. 

Mr.  Duncan's  point  of  departure  is  the  three  entities  recog- 
nized by  the  physical  science  of  to-day,  namely :  matter,  ether, 
and  energy.  He  then  takes  the  reader  back  to  the  definitions 
of  molecule  and  atom,  which  have  been  familiar  for  years 
past.  He  next  proceeds  to  construct  an  outline  of  the  new 
chemistry  by  developing  the  periodic  law  which  rules  the  atoms 
of  the  elements,  and  by  showing  with  great  skill  and  correct- 
ness the  several  stages  of  discovery  by  which  the  existence 
of  the  law  was  revealed  and  its  scope  demonstrated. 
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So  much  having  been  accompHshed,  he  passes  over  to  the 
domain  of  physics  and  sets  forth  present-day  knowledge  as 
to  gaseous  ions.  With  the  same  simpHcity  and  conciseness 
that  characterized  the  eariier  chapters,  he  explains  the  mean- 
ing and  significance  of  the  ion  and  the  corpuscle,  and  sets  forth 
the  laws  governing  corpuscles  and  the  properties  which  they 
exhibit.  From  this  it  is  a  short  step  to  radio-activity,  and 
the  discoveries  which  have  revolutionized  physical  science 
during  the  past  decade  are  here  assembled  and  expounded  in 
their  natural  order. 

Radium,  the  Becquerel  rays,  the  Alpha,  Beta,  and  Gamma 
rays  and  emanations  are  followed  up  to  the  point  where  helium 
was  born.  This  section  of  the  work  ends  with  a  short  chapter 
on  radio-activity  in  general. 

The  modern  alchemy  which  has  resolved  and  disintegrated 
the  atom  is  then  described,  and  a  most  valuable  chapter  on 
the  electrical  nature  of  matter  ends  this  section  of  the  work. 

The  concluding  chapters,  which  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  stiniulating,  deal  with  inorganic  evolution 
and  devolution,  and  restate  the  old  problems  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  universe  in  the  light  of  the  new  knowledge. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  intelligent  person  can 
afford  to  permit  this  book  to  go  unread.  We  fancy  that  not 
many  specialists  in  chemistry  or  physics  will  fail  to  find  some- 
thing in  it  of  value  and  importance.  For  the  general  student 
who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  Mr. 
Duncan's  book  is  quite  invaluable.  It  states,  as  is  stated  no- 
where else,  the  significance  of  the  scientific  discoveries  which 
the  newspaper  press  have  made  familiar  by  name  the  world 
over.  We  have  failed  to  find  in  the  book  any  important  in- 
accuracy, despite  the  fact  that  the  field  covered  is  so  large  and 
the  subject-matter  so  difficult.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend 
a  book  of  this  character,  and  to  know  that  it  was  written  by 
an  American  student  and  teacher.  It  would  be  quite  worth 
while  for  some  students  of  the  biological  sciences  to  set  out 
in  similar  fashion  the  results  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  of 
work  in  that  field  of  knowledge. 
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Psychology — An  introductory  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  human 
consciousness — By  James  Rowland  Angell.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1904.     vii-f-402  p.     $1.50  net. 

This  new  work,  by  the  head  of  the  department  of  psychology 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  in  style  and  size  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  classes  beginning  the  study  of  the  science;  and  it  may 
be  said  at  once  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such 
classes,  being  in  fact  one  of  the  very  best  of  elementary  text- 
books of  the  subject.  In  style  it  will  perhaps  make  some  de- 
mands on  the  beginner ;  it  has  not  the  luminous  charm  of  James, 
— whose  wprk  indeed  sets  a  standard  in  this  respect  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  soon  equaled ;  nor  has  it  the  incisiveness  of  some 
later  writers.  Its  style  may,  perhaps,  be  best  characterized  as 
solid,  in  the  good  sense.  In  saying  that  it  is  likely  to  make 
some  demands  on  the  beginner,  one  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
obscure,  or  that  it  fails  to  define  its  terms  as  they  are  intro- 
duced; for  it  is  eminently  careful  in  both  these  respects;  one 
means  merely  that  as  its  tone  is  predominantly  serious  and  crit- 
ical, it  demands  these  qualities  in  the  reader.  Its  illustrative 
examples,  while  not  appearing  with  the  spontaneity  and  im- 
mediately illuminating  power  which  some  authors  can  lend 
them,  are  thoroly  worked  out  and  made  to  serve  as  cases 
do  in  medical  or  legal  books.  Its  attitude  toward  the  unsettled 
problems  of  psychology  is  strictly  scientific :  it  never  seeks,  by 
a  well-turned  phrase  or  dogmatic  statement,  to  cover  up  the 
gaps  in  our  present  knowledge.  Where  authorities  differ,  the 
opposing  views  are  clearly  stated,  and  the  decision  is  usually 
left  to  the  reader's  judgment,  or  reserved  to  await  the  further 
progress  of  discovery.  This  sort  of  thing  can  easily  be  over- 
done in  an  elementary  treatise,  but,  save  perhaps  in  one  or  two 
instances,  such  as  the  chapters  on  Feeling,  this  book  does  not 
dwell  so  much  on  the  unsettled  state  of  psychology  as  to  con- 
fuse and  alienate  the  beginner. 

In  subject-matter  the  book  presents  a  synthesis  of  James  and 
Dewey;  it  corresponds  closely  with  James's  Briefer  course, 
with  the  addition  of  considerable  ''  functional  psychology." 
The  various  mental  processes  are  not  simply  described  as  they 
occur  in  the  adult,  but  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  exactly  what 
is  the  use  of  each  process  as  a  device  for  assisting  the  organism 
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to  deal  with  the  difificulties  of  its  environment.  The  mind  is 
examined  from  the  biological  point  of  view,  as  js  clearly  stated 
at  the  outset  (p.  7)  :  "  To  the  biologist  an  organism  represents 
a  device  for  executing  movements  in  response  to  the  stimula- 
tions and  demands  of  the  environment.  In  the  main  these 
movements  are  of  an  organically  beneficial  character,  otherwise 
the  creature  would  perish.  Mind  seems  to  be  the  master  device 
"by  means  of  which  these  adaptive  operations  of  organic  life 
may  be  made  most  perfect.  We  shall  consequently  attempt 
to  see  in  what  particulars  the  various  features  of  consciousness 
contribute  to  this  adaptive  process."  In  order  to  explain  the 
use  and  origin  of  the  different  mental  powers,  the  author  is 
led  to  show  how  each  is  called  into  activity  in  the  development 
of  the  individual,  and  thus  to  enter  more  systematically  into 
genetic  and  child  psychology  than  is  usual  in  text-books  of  gen- 
eral psychology.  Each  chapter  contains  a  section  dealing  with 
the  use  and  the  genesis  of  the  mental  process  considered ;  this  is 
indeed  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  book.  Tho  the 
matter  so  introduced  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  established  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  psychologists,  it  is  at  least  suggest- 
ive; the  main  doubt  that  arises  is  whether  there  is  after  all 
enough  of  it  in  this  book  to  get  a  proper  hold  of  the  reader. 
The  author  seems  sometimes  to  have  condensed  his  strong  pas- 
sages more  than  the  reader  would  like,  in  the  interest,  probably, 
of  the  balance  of  the  whole  work. 

There  is  little  need  of  outlining  here  the  contents  of  the  book. 
The  later  chapters,  on  Instinct,  Will,  and  Character,  seemed  to 
tl^^e  reviewer  especially  good ;  but  another  psychologist,  w^ho  is 
interested  especially  in  the  intellectual  processes,  says  that  he 
liked  the  earlier  chapters  better  than  the  later  ones.  It  is  a 
favorable  sign  when  each  specialist  is  most  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  of  his  own  specialty.  A  neurologist,  however,  would 
certainly  not  be  satisfied  w^ith  the  treatment  of  the  ner\^ous 
system,  for  there  are  several  inaccuracies  in  the  descriptions 
of  nervous  functions,  and  there  are  other  statements  .which, 
while  too  indefinite  to  be  called  misstatements,  might  easily  leave 
erroneous  impressions  on  the  reader's  mind.  These  are,  how- 
ever, matters  of  detail,  and  neurological  details  seldom  leave 
much  impression  nf  any  kind  on  the  mind  of  the  beginner  in 
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psychology.  In  all  other  particulars  the  book  is  accurate,  as 
well  as  clear;  and  it  is  destined,  without  doubt,  to  have  a  wide 
and  successful  use  as  a  text-book. 

R.  S.  WOODWORTH 
Columbia  University 


Two  centuries  of  German  instruction  in  the  United  States — By  L.  Viereck, 
Braunschweig:  Friedrich  Vieweg  &  Son.     xvi  +  293  p.     $1.50. 

In  this  book,  part  of  which  was  contained  in  the  Report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1 900-1 901, 
the  author  has  undertaken  to  collect  and  interpret  the  main 
facts  relating  to  the  progress  of  German  studies,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  German  ideals  and  culture,  in  this  country,  during  the 
past  two  hundred  years. 

That  which  first  impresses  the  reader  is  the  author's  point 
of  view.  Herr  Viereck,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
German  Reichstag,  is  inspired,  and  he  seeks  to  inspire  others, 
with  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  the  spread  of  German  ways  of 
thinking,  and  of  German  ideals  of  culture.  To  his  patriotic 
vision,  Germany  still  means  to  educated  Americans  almost  what 
classic  Greece  meant  to  the  ancient  Romans ;  to  him,  Berlin  is  as 
the  Athens  of  the  modern  world,  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
not  by  her  arms,  but  by  her  ideals ;  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Ewald  Horn,  in  his  introduction :  *'  Die  Wachposten  der 
Kultur  werden  immer  noch  mit  deutscher  Mannschaft 
bezogen." 

Particularly  in  America.  For  America,  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  has  hitherto  been  especially  open  to  the  influences  of 
the  German  spirit.  Therefore  it  should  be  made  even  easier 
than  at  present  for  Americans  to  study  in  Germany ;  the  forces 
making  for  the  spread  of  German  language,  art,  and  literature 
should  be  more  efficiently  organized;  and,  in  particular,  the 
fullest  information  regarding  the  past  history  and  the  present 
status  of  German  studies  should  be  made  available, — thru 
such  agencies  as  this  book,  among  others.  For — and  this  is 
the  root  idea — if  America  be  won  to  German  ideals  (or,  pref- 
erably, if  all  civilized  nations  together  wage  the  fight  for 
idealism),  there  will  have  been  wrought  between  these  nations 
a  bond  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  stronger  than  treaties, — 
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the  bond  of  a  common  spiritual  life.     This,  I  gather,  is  the 
author's  viewpoint  and  his  motive  in  writing  this  book. 

The  ''  conquest  of  America  "  by  German  culture  and  learn- 
ing is  treated  by  the  author  in  three  periods.     The  first,  cover- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  witnessed  the  feeble 
beginnings,  when  German  was  studied,  for  the  most  part,  by 
Germans,  under  Germans,   in  German  church  schools;  and 
studied  by  others  chiefly  as  an  accomplishment,  and  as  of  less 
importance  than  French.    In  the  second  period  came  the  found- 
ing of  German  departments  in  colleges,  first  of  all  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia   and  in  Harvard  University  under  Follen^ 
Lieber,  and  Blattermann ;  the  immigration  of  several  millions  of 
Germans,  including  thousands  of  educated,  freedom-intoxicated 
'' Forty-eighters  " ;  the  wide  (and  not  too  wise)  introduction 
of  German  into  public  elementary  schools;  the  founding  of  Ger- 
man teachers'  seminaries ;  and  the  rise  of  the  interest  in  German 
literature,  philosophy,  and  education  under  the  leadership  of 
Longfellow,  Emerson,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Henry  Barnard, 
The  third  period  dates  from  the  founding  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  with  its  faculty  of  fifty-three  members,  thirteen  of 
whom  held  degrees  from  German  universities ;  with  its  German 
ideals  of  standards  and  methods  of  scholarship;  and  its  demand 
for  a  knowledge  of  modem  languages  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  equipment  of  a  completely  educated  man.     In  the  fol- 
lowing twenty-five  years  there  came  the  climax  of  German  in- 
fluence on  the  methods  of  American  higher  education;  the 
steady  growth  of  the  practice  among  American  students  of  fre- 
quenting German  universities ;  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  study  of  modern  languages  and  literatures  in  colleges  and 
secondary  schools ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  more  rational  and 
efficient  teaching  of  modern  languages  as  an  elective  in  the. 
upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  not  as  an  accomplish- 
ment, but  as  a  means  of  education. 

If  the  book  under  review  falls  short  of  being  a  well-organ- 
ized history, — and,  indeed,  it  does  not  claim  to  be  more  than 
a  technical  study, — this  fact  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
character  of  the  subject.  It  is  probably  not  possible  for  any- 
one to  give  a  complete  treatment  of  any  single  phase  of  educa- 
tion,  without  considering  its   relations  to   the  whole.     Owi 
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might  as  well  try  to  form  an  idea  of  a  rainbow  by  looking* 
thru  blue  glass.  And  yet  it  must  in  fairness  be  said  that  pre- 
cisely what  the  author  does  not  undertake  or  pretend  to  do, 
is  to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  rainbow  of  American  edu- 
cation. He  simply  singles  out  one  element — and  that  a  most 
important  one — of  its  spectrum. 

The  difficulty  of  presenting  matters,  from  this  point  of  view, 
precisely  as  they  are,  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  biographical 
note  on  President  Eliot,  on  p.  274,  in  which  the  latter's  cham- 
pionship of  ''  the  modern  side,"  his  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
Lernfreiheitj  and  his  endeavor  to  make  Harvard  University  a 
center  of  learning,  ''  needing  not  to  be  ashamed  before  the  most 
famous  German  universities,"  are  all  traced  ("Die  Folge 
war  ")  to  two  years'  study  in  Germany.  It  is  further  pointed 
out  that  most  of  the  Harvard  faculty  are  either  Germans,  or 
sometime  students  in  Germany;  and  that,  with  vanishing  ex- 
ceptions, the  entire  staff  of  teachers  and  professors  in  the 
German  department  of  Harvard  are  Germans  by  birth, — the 
exceptions,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  being  nine  in  number  out  of  a 
total  of  nineteen,  and  including  two  of  the  four  professors. 

While,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
author  has  entirely  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  Ten- 
denz  writing,  evidences  abound  of  an  earnest  attempt  to  present 
the  facts  as  they  are,  to  modify  extreme  judgments,  and  to 
disallow  extravagant  claims.  And,  indeed,  the  cultural  debt  of 
America  to  Germany  is  too  great,  and  of  too  long  standing,  to 
be  easily  overestimated.  Far  from  exaggerating,  the  author 
has  not,  so  far  as  statements  of  fact  are  concerned,  told  the 
whole  story  of  the  influence  on  American  life  of  German  learn- 
ing and  German  culture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  does  not  appear  to  be  suf- 
ficiently critical  of  the  ill-advised  efforts  of  certain  advocates  of 
German  studies  and  methods.  For  there  used  to  be  those  who, 
in  elementary  schools,  were  willing  to  sacrifice  educational 
efficiency  to  the  one  aim  of  getting  German  taught,  usually  by 
teachers  having  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  English,  some- 
times along  with  English,  and  sometimes  even  in  place  of 
English ;  and  there  have  been  those  who,  in  higher  and  lower 
schools  alike,  wrought  by  imitation  rather  than  by  creative 
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adjustment.  There  was  a  time  when  the  behavior  of  America 
toward  Germany,  in  the  matter  of  education,  was  somewhat 
like  that  of  Japan,  formerly,  toward  the  western  world.  Japan 
at  one  time  translated  American  "  readers  "  word  for  word, 
and  introduced  them  into  her  schools.  And  when  I  was  a 
boy,  attending  the  public  schools  in  an  Ohio  town,  I  was 
taught  to  sing  this  song,  contained  in  a  music  book  translated 
from  the  German : 

"  Oh  !  I'm  a  German  boy,  Sir,  I  joy  to  tell  it  you, 
A  German's  ever  honest,  let  me  be  honest  too. 
My  tongue  speaks  ever  truthfully, 
'Tis  this  that  you  shall  know  me  by. 
Oh !  I'm  a  German  boy,  Sir,  and  hate  to  tell  a  lie." 

These  things  are  happily  of  the  past.  It  is  because  we  had 
but  half  learned  the  lessons  taught  by  foreign  teachers,  that 
we  followed  them  too  closely.  The  more  we  comprehend  spirit, 
the  less  we  imitate  form. 

Walter  L.  Hervey 

Board  of  Examiners, 
New  York  City 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS 

Reports  of  the  ^^^  work  of  the  national  Bureau  of  Edu- 

Bureau  of  cation  concerns  in  particular  two  classes  of 

Education  ,  ,        ^  ,   ,      •  , 

people,  educators  and  legislators;  it  was  es- 
tablished by  their  combined  efforts  and  with  entire  agreement 
between  them  as  to  its  functions.  These,  as  defined  by  the 
law  creating  the  Bureau,  are  "  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  such  facts  and  information  as  shall  aid  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of 
education  thruout  the  country."  The  law  calls  expressly  for 
two  classes  of  information :  ( i )  "  such  statistics  and  facts 
as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  states  and  territories;"  (2)  *' a  statement  of  the 
several  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  education, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts  have  been  man- 
aged, the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annual 
proceeds  of  the  same  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  determined." 
Apart  from  the  particulars  named  everything  is  left  to  the 
chief  of  the  office.  On  this  point  the  language  of  the  law  is 
explicit.  The  Commissioner  of  Education,  it  says,  "  shall 
present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results 
of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of 
such  facts  and  recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  sub- 
serve the  purpose  for  which  this  department  [changed  to 
Bureau  in  1896]  is  established." 

It  is  the  purpose  here  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the 
Commissioner's  annual  reports  meet  these  requirements. 
iThis  may  perhaps  best  be  done  by  a  commentary  or  annotated 
index  of  the  principal  subjects  treated.  The  matter  in  ques- 
tion falls  naturally  into  two  classes,  constant  and  occasional; 
of  the  former  the  most  important  is  the  body  of  statistics 
annually  collected. 
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School  statistics 

The  inquiries  as  to  the  amount  and  conditions  of  the  school 
provision  in  our  country  continued  systematically  for  three 
decades  have  brought  the  statistical  survey  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  whose  want  was  keenly  felt  when  the  Bureau 
w^as  established,  to  almost  ideal  completeness  and  accuracy. 
By  the  method  of  comparative  statistics  which  Dr.  Harris 
introduced,  the  accumulated  records  of  past  years  are  organ- 
ically related  to  those  of  the  current  year  so  that  a  single  table 
suffices  to  show  the  growth  of  the  public-school  systems  of  the 
country  from  1869-70  to  the  present  time.  The  record,  which 
includes  for  public  schools  alone  above  16,000,000  pupils  and 
an  annual  expenditure  of  $252,000,000,  becomes  more  and 
more  instructive  in  the  detailed  tables.  These  carry  the  com- 
parisons thru  the  geographical  sections  and  individual 
states,  enabling  each  to  measure  its  progress  and  its  financial 
output  for  schools  by  that  of  every  other  section  and  state, 
and  to  discover  points  of  special  vigor  in  its  administration 
and  those  at  which  new  effort  is  needed.  For  example,  the 
average  daily  expenditure  for  all  public-school  purposes,  which 
in  1879-80  amounted  to  8.7  cents  per  pupil,  had  risen  in 
1902-03  to  15.5  cents;  in  the  tw^o  Southern  sections,  however, 
the  average  at  the  latter  date  was  still  below  9  cents.  The 
causes  of  this  difference  are  indicated  in  the  tables  showing 
property  valuations  and  the  sources  and  amount  of  school 
revenue.  (See  Report,  1903,  vol.  i,  table  i,  p.  x,  and  Statistics 
of  state  school  systems,  p.  Ixvii-xcv.) 

The  comparative  method,  as  applied  to  the  statistics  of  city 
school  systems,  emphasizes  at  once  their  distinction  from  the 
state  systems  and  the  magnitude  of  their  school  w^ork. 
Measured  by  school  enrollment  it  comprises  26  per  cent,  of 
the  total  school  enrollment;  by  the  value  of  school  property, 
6^  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  property,  and  by  annual  ex- 
penditure for  public  schools,  48.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  expend- 
iture. (For  studies  of  city  school  systems,  see,  in  particular: 
Reports,  1898-99,  vol.  2,  chap,  xxxvi,  and  1903,  vol.  2,  chap, 
xxxii.) 

The  statistics  thus  correlated  afford  the  data  for  special 
investigations  of  timely  interest.     Such  are  the  estimated  du- 
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ration  of  school  attendance  at  different  periods  (Report,  1903, 
vol.  I,  p.  xix-xx)  ;  and  the  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  sec- 
ondary schools  showing  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  public  schools,  the  relative  demand  for  each  branch  of 
study,  the  relative  status  of  urban  and  rural  high  schools,  etc. 
(Report,  1903,  vol.  2,  chap,  xxxii;  also  discussion  by  the 
Commissioner,  Report,  1899- 1900,  p.  liv-lvii.) 

.  The  survey  of  the  school  systems  of  the  country  is  com- 
pleted in  the  Commissioner's  reports  by  digests  of  the  school 
laws  published  from  time  to  time,  which  set  forth  the  methods 
of  school  administration,  the  sources  of  school  support,  and 
the  scope  of  the  required  instruction.  (See  Report,  1904, 
vol.  I,  chap,  iv,  and  for  city  school  administration.  Reports, 
1895-96,  vol.  I,  chap,  i;  1903,  vol.  2,  p.  2433-43.) 

The  annual  summaries  under  the  head  of  "  Current  topics," 
record  the  chief  legislative  events  of  each  year  and  indicate 
also  prevailing  interests  and  the  trend  of  public  sentiment 
which  outruns  and  compels  legislation.  (See  Report,  1903, 
vol.  2,  chap,  xlvii.) 
Statistics  of  higher  education 

The  statistics  of  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools,  tho  less  extensive  than  those  pertaining  to  the  public 
schools,  are  even  more  complicated  because  of  the  individual 
character  of  higher  institutions.  The  admirable  system  ap- 
plied to  these  statistics  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  studies, 
presented  on  wall  charts  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  pub- 
lished also  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1903  (chap,  xxiii). 
Among  the  particulars  emphasized  are:  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  universities  and  colleges  by  decades,  beginning  with 
the  seventeenth  century;  the  relative  demand  for  the  higher 
technical  courses  of  instruction ;  the  increased  value  attached  to 
higher  education,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  students  in 
universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools  for  every  million 
of  the  population  at  different  dates — the  proportion  in  colleges 
alone  rising  from  560  students  in  1872  to  1367  in  1902 — and 
the  endawments  for  higher  education  amounting  to  $185,944,- 
000,  of  which  $115,000,000  was  bestowed  in  the  decade  1893- 
1902. 
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Land- grant  colleges 

The  chapter  above  referred  to  includes  nine  tables  relating" 
exclusively  to  the  colleges  endowed  under  the  land-grant  act 
of  1862,  and  the  supplementary  act  of  1890.  These  colleges, 
which  now  number  65  and  enrpU  18  per  cent,  of  all  students 
in  higher  institutions,  are  under  a  certain  measure  of  national 
supervision  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  later  endow- 
ment, and  come  within  the  original  call  by  Congress  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  disposition  of  the  national  land  grants  for 
education.  The  whole  question  was  covered  by  a  circular  of 
information  issued  by  the  Bureau  in  1890,  and  summarized 
in  the  Report  for  1896-97  (vol.  2,  chap,  xxiii).  Since  that 
date  reports  on  the  subject  have  been  confined  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  land-grant  colleges,  whose  property  valuation 
amounts  now  to  about  $71,000,000.  The  bounty  of  the  gen- 
eral government  to  these  colleges  has  been  liberally  supple- 
mented by  the  states  and  territories,  which  have  furnished 
above  47  per  cent,  of  all  their  funds. 

The  manner  in  which  the  general  and  state  governments 
have  combined  in  this  unique  provision  is  set  forth  in  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  same,  which  are  comprised  in  two  chapters 
published  respectively  in  the  Commissioner's  Reports  for  1902 
and  1903.  To  meet  a  special  demand  for  this  matter  it  has 
been  brought  together  in  a  single  monograph. 

The  subjects  thus  far  considered  relate  to  information  spe- 
cifically named  in  the  law.  Of  the  remaining  subjects  which 
come  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  Report,  two — Libraries 
and  Education  in  foreign  countries — have  become  also  perma- 
nent features. 
Libraries 

Since  the  publication  of  the  memorable  report  on  libraries, 
issued  by  the  Bureau  in  the  Centennial  year,  very  full  statistics 
of  these  institutions  have  been  published  at  intervals  of  about 
five  years.  The  latest  compilation  includes  6869  libraries 
having  each  1000  volumes-  or  more,  and  2242  libraries  rang- 
ing from  300  to  1000  volumes  each.  In  the  first  class  there 
has  been  an  increase  since  1900  of  i486  libraries  and  of  9,827,- 
151  volumes  in  the  same,  bringing  the  total  number  of  volumes 
to  54,419,022.     The  presentation  includes  public  libraries  and 
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those  of  a  semi-public  character,  i.  e.,  school  and  society  libra- 
ries.     (Report,  1903,  vol.  i,  chap,  xviii.) 
Education  in  foreign  countries 

The  exposition  of  foreign  systems  of  education  has  been  con- 
tinued thruout  the  series  of  reports  issued  by  Dr.  Harris. 
Thus  the  record  of  our  own  country  appears  in  the  light  of 
great  movements  common  to  the  principal  nations, — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  democratic  impulse  toward  education, — -while 
at  the  same  time  special  conditions  are  revealed  as  the  out- 
come of  national  history  and  ideals.  These  distinctive  char- 
acteristics were  discussed  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  introduction 
to  the  Report  for  1888-89  (p.  xxiii-1)  and  are  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  recent  ferment  in  England  and  France  over 
the  problem  of  State  vs.  Church  control  of  schools  which  has 
been  dispassionately  reviewed  in  successive  reports.  The  up- 
heavals in  the  two  countries  named  are  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  settled  policy  of  the  German  states,  whose  systems 
of  education  have  been  very  fully  treated  in  the  reports  from 
both  the  administrative  and  scholastic  standpoints.  (For  in- 
dexes to  articles  on  the  foreign  systems  named  see  Reports, 
1901,  vol.  I,  p.  1-3;  1903,  vol.  I,  p.  227,  585.) 

The  statistics  of  foreign  universities  and  higher  technical 
schools  and  the  statistics  of  public  elementary  schools  complete 
the  view  of  education  in  foreign  countries  annually  presented. 
(See  Report,  1903,  vol.  i,  p.  669-687;  vol.  2,  p.  2472-79.) 

The  state  and  progress  of  education  in  our  insular  posses- 
sions have  been  also  very  faithfully  portrayed  in  recent  reports, 
full  justice  being  done  to  the  college  and  university  work  fos- 
tered under  Spanish  rule,  which  is  too  often  ignored  by  Amer- 
ican writers.  (For  historical  review  of  education  in  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  see  Report,  1897-98,  vol.  i,  chap,  xx.) 

The  annual  record  of  education  in  Alaska  is  of  interest  wher- 
ever the  race  problem  arises.  The  special  features  of  the  work, 
namely,  the  regard  for  moral  influences  in  the  location  of 
schools,  and  the  industrial  training  of  the  natives  by  means  of 
the  reindeer,  w^ere  set  forth  by  Commissioner  Harris  in  his  Re- 
port for  1896-97  (vol.  I,  p.  xxxvi-lii).  The  increase  in  the 
reindeer,  their  economic  importance  in  the  territory,  and  above 
all  their  value  as  a  means  of  promoting  helpful  relations  be- 
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tween  the  natives  and  the  growing  white  population"  are  graphi- 
cally shown   in   the   Report   for    1904    (vol.    i,   p.    Ixii-lxix. 
Tables  and  context). 
Occasional  articles 

The  occasional  subjects  treated  in  the  Commissioner's  Re- 
port are  determined  either  by  current  interests  or  inherent 
value.  They  may  be  roughly  classified  under  the  heads  of 
technical,  historical,  and  sociologic. 

To  illustrate  the  thoroness  with  which  the  technics  of  edu- 
cation have  been  worked  up  in  the  Reports,  a  few  topical 
references  must  here  suffice : 

Courses  of  study  in  German  schools  (Report,  1903,  vol*,  ii, 
chap,  xxvi) ;  compare  with  American  programs  (Reports, 
1896-97,  vol.  i,  p.  1 180).  Curricula  of  classical  colleges 
(lycees)  in  France  (Report,  1902,  vol.  i,  p.  691-698).  Com- 
plete'course  of  study  for  100  colleges  of  the  United  States 
(Report,  1888-89,  vol.  ii,  p.  1224-45).  Duration  and  organi- 
zation of  typical  college  courses  ( Report,  1902,  vol.  i,  p.  927- 
948).  Teachers'  examination,  certification,  and  pensions 
(Reports,  1897-98,  vol.  ii,  chap,  xxxv;  1903,  vol.  i,  chap,  x; 
vol.  ii,  p.  2449-2452.) 

The  Report  for  1903  is  particularly  full  on  the  historic  side, 
including  studies  into  the  origin  and  progress  of  universities, 
normal  schools,  secondary  schools,  and  manual,  industrial, 
and  technical  education  in  the  United  States;  a  survey  of 
Catholic  parochial  schools  in  this  country  and  of  the  great 
educational  movement  in  the  Southern  States.  The  wide 
range  of  interests  promoted  by  this  class  of  studies  is  further 
indicated  by  an  installment  in  the  same  report  of  the  Notices 
of  some  early  English  ivriters  on  education,  from  the  pen  of 
the  English  specialist,  Professor  Foster  Watson,  and  a  chapter 
in  the  Report  for  1904 — just  issued  from  the  press — present- 
ing the  *'  Regulations  relating  to  pensions  and  insurance  in  ^11 
German  universities." 

As  typical  examples  of  sociologic  investigations  pertaining 
to  education  may  be  noted  the  Results  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
relations  of  education  and  labor  (Report  for  1870,  p.  572- 
585) ;  Education  and  crime  (Report,  1898-99,  vol.  ii,  chap. 
xxviii) ;  Legal  rights  of  children  (Report,  1896-97,  vol.  i,  chap. 
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xii);  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  a  series  of  studies  based 
on  the  United  States  censuses  (Reports,  1881,  p.  Ixiii-lxix; 
1892-93,  vol.  i,  chap,  ii;  1902,  vol.  ii,  chap.  Hi.) 

In  this  same  category  may  be  included  also  reviews  of  the 
recent  developments  in  psychology  which  cover  all  phases, 
child  study,  psychological  and  pathological.  (See,  in  partic- 
ular. Reports,  1893-94,  vol.  i,  chap,  x;  1904,  chap,  ii.) 

A  striking  feature  of  the  series  of  Reports  issued  by  Dr. 
Harris  is  the  Commissioner's  introduction  to  each  volume, 
comprising  timely  discussions  of  live  questions  and  a  synopsis 
of  the  succeeding  contents  of  the  volume. 

Taken  together,  these  introductory  statements  present  in 
epitome  and  with  illuminating  comment  the  entire  movement 
of  thought  and  activity  in  education  for  the  eventful  sixteen 
years  which  they  cover. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ASSUMPTIONS  IN  THE  RE^ 
PORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN  (1893)' 

111  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  President  G.  Stanley  Hall's 
larg^e  work  entitled  the  Pyschology  of  adolescence,  that  long 
and  interesting  chapter  which  deals,  with  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  education,  the  learned  author  describes  *'  three  ex- 
traordinary fallacies  "  perpetrated  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Teh  to  the  National  Council  of  Education,  a  report 
issued  in  1893,  and  apparently  accepted  with  satisfaction  by 
the  profession  of  teaching  as  a  serviceable  document  at  that 
time  and  since.  These  three  fallacies  are  said  by  President 
Hall  to  be  '*  only  clever  recruiting  precepts,  special  pleas  of 
able  advocates  holding  briefs  for  the  college,  rather  than  the 
judicial  decisions  of  educational  statesmanship."  As  stated 
by  President  Hall  they  are  as  follows:  (i)  '*  Every  subject 
which  is  taught  at  all  in  a  secondary  school  should  be  taught 
in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  so  long 
as  he  pursues  it,  no  matter  what  the  probable  destination  of  the 
pupil  may  be,  or  at  what  point  his  education  is  to  cease."  (2) 
"'  All  subjects  are  of  equal  educational  value  if  taught  equally 
well."  (3)  ''  Fitting  for  college  is  essentially  the  same  as 
fitting  for  life."  I  propose  to  examine  these  three  principles, 
wdiich  to  President  Hall  seem  fallacies,  and  to  consider  to 
what  extent  each  one  of  them  is  really  affirmed  in  the  Rqx>rt  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  hoping  to  convince  you  that  these  prin- 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American   Institute  of  Instruction  at  Tort- 
land,  Me.,  July  II.  1905. 
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ciples,  within  the  Hmitations  stated  in  the  Report,  far  from 
being  fallacies,  are  sound  and  permanent  educational  prin- 
ciples, on  which  alone  a  truly  democratic  school  system  can 
be  based. 

Let  me  first  recall  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten.  This  Committee — the  first  of  the  re- 
cent committees  of  the  National  Educational  Association  desig- 
nated by  the  number  of  members — consisted  of  four  uni- 
versity presidents  (three  from  state  universities,  and  one  from 
an  endowed  university),  one  president  of  a  woman's  college, 
one  professor  in  a  coeducational  college,  three  headmasters  of 
secondary  schools,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at 
Washington,  who  was  a  superintendent  of  schools  before  he 
was  Commissioner.  One  of  the  state  university  presidents  had 
previously  been  for  several  years  principal  of  a  city  high  school. 
The  subject  the  Committee  was  to  study  was  uniformity  in 
secondary-school  programs  and  in  requirements  for  admission 
to  college;  but  it  was  to  study  this  subject  in  a  peculiar  way 
specified  by  the  National  Council,  namely  by  holding  "  a  con- 
ference of  school  and  college  teachers  of  each  principal  sub- 
ject which  enters  into  the  program  of  secondary  schools  in 
the  United  States  and  into  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college, — as,  for  example,  of  Latin,  of  geometry,  or  of  Ameri- 
can history, — each  Conference  to  consider  the  proper  limits 
of  its  subject,  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  the  most  desir- 
able allotment  of  time  for  the  subject,  and  the  best  method  of 
testing  the  pupil's  attainments  therein,  and  each  Conference 
to  represent  fairly  the  different  parts  of  the  country."  It  was 
this  method  of  inquiry,  prescribed  by  the  Council,  which  gave 
lasting  value  to  the  Committee's  work. 

The  Committee  of  Ten,  after  certain  preliminary  studies 
and  discussions,  organized  Conferences  on  the  following  sub- 
jects:  (i)  Latin;  (2)  Greek;  (3)  English;  (4)  other 
modern  languages;  (5)  mathematics;  (6)  physics,  astronomy, 
and  chemistry;  (7)  natural  history;  (8)  history,  civil  govern- 
ment, and  political  economy;  and  (9)  geography.  This  selec- 
tion of  subjects  had  great  importance;  for  it  limited  and  in 
some  measure  gave  direction  to  the  work  of  the  Committee. 
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Each  Conference  consisted  of  ten  members.  These  nine  Con- 
ferences met  on  the  28th  of  December,  1892,  at  eight  different 
places,  the  Conferences  on  Latin  and  Greek  meeting  at  the 
same  place — the  University  of  Michigan.  The  ninety  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Conferences  were  divided  as  follows: 
forty-seven  were  in  the  service  of  colleges  or  universities, 
forty-two  in  the  service  of  schools,  and  one  was  a  government 
official,  formerly  in  the  service  of  a  university.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  college  men,  however,  had  also  had  ex- 
perience in  schools.  All  the  Conferences  sat  for  three  dayb%, 
with  their  full  membership,  except  that  one  member  was 
absent  from  the  Conference  on  geography.  Their  discussions 
were  earnest  and  thoro;  but  in  every  Conference  an  extraor- 
dinary unity  of  opinion  was  arrived  at.  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  could  not  be  prepared  until  all  the  reports 
of  the  Conferences  had  been  printed,  after  revision  in  proof 
by  their  respective  chairmen.  The  final  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  held  from  the  8th  to  the  nth  of  November,  1893, 
sixteen  months  after  the  appointment  of  the  Committee. 
Previous  to  this  meeting  a  preliminary  report,  and  a  revision 
of  the  preliminary  report  made  with  the  aid  of  comments  and 
suggestions  from  members  of  the  Committee,  had  been  care- 
fully prepared  by  correspondence.  A  third  revise  was  the 
result  of  the  meeting  in  November,  1893,  at  which  discussion 
had  been  vigorous  and  comprehensive.  The  actual  report  of 
the  Committee  was  the  result  of  a  further  correspondence 
carried  on  for  three  weeks  concerning  the  third  revise.  The 
Report  was  unanimous,  except  that  President  Baker  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  objected  to  the  implication  he  found 
in  some  passages  of  the  Report  to  the  effect  that  "  one  study 
is  as  good  as  another"  (the  phrase  is  his),  and  also  held  the 
opinion  that  the  Committee  could  have  produced  a  more  satis- 
factory program  for  secondary  schools  if  it  had  had  more 
time,  on  which  account  he  advocated  continuance  of  the  work 
of  the  Committee.  This  latter  opinion  President  Baker  has 
consistently  held  ever  since ;  and  he  has  for  the  last  three  years 
been  urging  the  National  Council  of  Education  to  make  a 
thoro  study  of  the  culture  element  and  the  economy  of  time 
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in  the  whole  course  of  education.  It  was  he  who  presented 
to  the  Council  in  1891,  when  he  was  Principal  of  the  Denver 
High  School,  a  valuable  report  on  the  same  subject  which  the 
Committee  of  Ten  was  later  appointed  to  consider. 

The  Committee  suggested  a  list  of  questions  for  discussion 
in  each  Conference,  one  of  w'hich  was  the  following: 
*'  Should  the  subject  be  treated  differently  for  pupils  who  are 
going  to  college,  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  scientific  school, 
and  for  those  who  are  presumably  going  to  neither?"  This 
question  was  answered  unanimously  in  the  negative  by  the 
Conferences,  and  the  Committee  of  Ten  unanimously  agreed 
with  the  Conferences.  These  ninety-nine  honest  and  intel- 
ligent teachers,  intimately  concerned  either  with  the  actual 
work  of  American  secondary  schools  or  with  the  results  of 
that  work  as  they  appear  in  students  who  go  to  college,  and 
fairly  representing  the  profession  in  the  United  States,  unani- 
mously declared  that  "  every  subject  which  is  taught  at  all  in 
the  secondary  schools  should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  and  to 
the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues  it,  no 
matter  what  the  probable  destination  of  the  pupil  may  be,  or  at 
what  point  his  education  is  to  cease  " ;  and  yet  President  Hall 
calls  this  principle,  or  working  rule,  an  "  extraordinary 
fallacy." 

Let  us  first  observe  the  limitations  of  this  principle.  It  does 
not  affirm  that  all  pupils  should  study  the  same  subjects,  or 
that  all  pupils  should  pursue  a  given  subject  the  same  length 
of  time.  In  both  these  important  respects  the  utmost  freedom 
and  variety  may  exist  in  any  secondary  school,  and  yet  this 
fundamental  principle  may  be  strictly  observed  therein.  This 
freedom  and  variety  are  secured  by  the  significant  clause — 
^  so  long  as  he  pursues  it."  The  affirmation,  fairly  construed, 
ihcludes  three  distinct  propositions:  (i)  there  is  a  best  way 
of  beginning  and  pursuing  each  subject  in  its  elements,  which 
best  way  every  class  that  attacks  it  at  all  should  follow;  (2) 
there  are  certain  topics  w^ithin  each  subject  which  all  children 
who  take  up  the  subject  may  best  devote  their  time  to;  and 
(3)  these  topics  can  be  defined  with  a  good  deal  of  precision 
and  a  fair  degree  of  expert  consent.     Moreover,  to  give  effect 
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to  these  propositions  in  any  school  system  there  must  be  some 
number  of  week-hours  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  it  thru 
some  number  of  months  by  every  pupil  who  is  to  study  it  at 
all.  Evidently  the  principle  under  consideration  has  impor- 
tant applications  in  prog-ram-making  and  in  the  quest  for 
desirable  uniformity  in  secondary  schools. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prime  object  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  to  procure,  if 
possible,  a  higher  degree  of  uniformity  in  school  programs 
and  in  requirements  for  admission  to  college  than  then  existed; 
and  it  was  for  the  Committee  to  consider  what  kind  of  uni- 
formity was  desirable  and  what  was  undesirable.  Without 
a  program,  made  by  assigning  certain  studies  to  certain  hours 
in  certain  years,  no  school  can  do  its  work.  It  is  well  to  talk 
much  and  strongly,  as  President  Hall  does,  about  individualiz- 
ing instruction — indeed  I  have  done  my  share  of  such  talking 
myself — but  every  superintendent  and  principal  of  the  least  ex- 
perience knows  that  every  secondary  school  must  have  a 
program  or  programs,  and  that  most  Of  the  instruction 
must  be  addressed  to  classes  and  not  to  individual  pupils. 
Some  amount  of  standardizing,  quantifying,  calibrating,  or 
schematizing  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  to  use  some  of 
President  Hall's  rather  contemptuous  words,  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable in  every  school.  The  only  question  is — what  shall 
the  amount  be?  The  ninety-nine  teachers  who  constituted 
the  Committee  of  Ten  and  its  Conferences,  said  unanimously, 
— the  uniformity  should  apply  to  the  method  of  teaching  and 
to  the  selection  of  the  fundamental  topics  in  each  subject 
which  is  taught  at  all  in  a  secondary  school,  but  not  to  the 
selection  of  subjects  by  the  individual  pupil,  or  to  the  length 
of  time  that  the  individual  pupil  pursues  each  subject.  The 
arguments  for  this  limited  unifonnity  are  overwhelmingly 
strong.  In  the  first  place,  that  is  the  only  economical  way 
to  use  the  teaching  force  in  any  school.  For  example,  if 
algebra  were  taught  from  the  beginning  onward,  in  three  or 
four  different  ways  at  different  rates  to  three  or  four  different 
sets  of  pupils  in  the  same  school,  there  would  inevitably  be  a 
g^reat  waste  of  teaching  force  in  the  process;  and  whatever 
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was  wasted  on  algebra  would  probably  be  lost  to  other  sub- 
jects. Secondly,  in  democratic  society  the  classification  of 
pupils,  according-  to  their  so-called  probable  destinations,  should 
be  postponed  to  the  latest  possible  time  of  life.  It  is  common 
in  Europe  to  classify  children  very  early  into  future  peasants, 
mechanics,  trades-people,  merchants,  and  professional  people, 
and  to  adapt  deliberately  the  education  of  children  from  a  very 
early  age  to  this  decreed  destination.  In  a  democratic  society 
like  ours,  these  early  determinations  of  the  career  should  be 
avoided  as  long  as  possible,  particularly  in  public  schools. 
For  example,  the  point  in  the  program  of  the  public  high 
school  at  which  the  pupils  who  are  going  to  college  diverge 
from  the  pupils  who  are  not  going  to  college  should  be  placed 
as  late  as  possible,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  college,  which 
President  Hall  erroneously  believes  was  the  governing  motive 
©f  the  Committee  of  Ten,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
whose  educational  careers  and  life  careers  should  not  be  too 
early  determined.  President  Hall,  on  the  contrary,  maintains 
that  the  European  discriminations  according  to  *'  ultimate 
goals  "  constitute  a  "  precious  development."  He  distinctly 
expresses  approval  of  the  choice  ''  between  academic  and  other 
careers  made  before  the  teens."  He  likes  the  differences  in 
both  method  and  matter  between  the  courses  in  English  public 
secondary  schools  and  those  in  the  great  endowed  fitting 
schools, — the  first  being  plebeian,  the  second  aristocratic  insti- 
tutions. The  German  classification  into  Gymnasia,  Real 
schools,  and  Volk  schools,  and  the  very  different  treatment  of 
the  pupils  in  these  three  sorts  of  schools  command  his  ad- 
miration. In  short,  he  believes  that  the  destinations  of  the 
pupils  should  be  settled  and  taken  into  account  before  the 
teens.  Now  the  American  high  school  is,  in  the  first  place, 
destined  for  children  who  have  already  entered  their  teens; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  emphatically  a  school  in  which 
training  for  power  and  general  cultivation  are  the  funda- 
mental ideas,  as  distinguished  from  training  in  special  means 
of  obtaining  a  predestined  sort  of  livelihood.  No  one  has 
stated  this  truth  more  strongly  than  President  Hall. 
Thoughtful  students  of  his  Psychology  of  adolescence  will 
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refuse  to  believe  that  the  American  pubHc  intends  to  have  its 
children  sorted  before  their  teens  into  clerks,  watchmakers, 
lithographers,  telegraph  operators,  masons,  teamsters,  farm 
laborers,  and  so  forth,  and  treated  differently  in  their  schools 
according  to  these  prophecies  of  their  appropriate  life  careers. 
Who  are  to  make  these  prophecies?  Can  parents?  Can 
teachers?  Can  university  presidents,  or  even  professional 
students  of  childhood  and  adolescence  ?  I  have  v^atched  many 
hundreds  of  successful  careers  which  no  one — not  even  the 
most  intelligent  and  affectionate  parent — could  have  prophesied 
of  the  runners  at  twelve  years  of  age;  and  I  have  always 
believed  that  the  individual  .child  in  a  democratic  society  had 
a  right  to  do  his  own  prophesying  about  his  own  career,  guided 
by  his  own  ambitions  and  his  own  capacities,  and  abating  his 
aspirations  only  under  the  irresistible  pressure  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. For  those  children  whose  parents  can  afford  to 
keep  them  at  school  until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age,  the 
determination  of  the  specific  means  of  earning  the  individual's 
livelihood  should  be  postponed  till  after  graduation  at  the  high 
school. 

Another  of  President  Hall's  arguments  against  the  principle 
under  consideration — indeed,  he  places  this  argument  first  in 
order — is  that  it  ''  does  not  apply  to  the  great  army  of  incapa- 
bles,  shading  down  to  those  who  should  be  in  schools  for 
dullards  or  abnormal  children,  for  whose  mental  development 
heredity  decrees  a  slow  pace  and  early  arrest."  The  fact 
mentioned  in  this  sentence  is  correct.  The  principle  does  not 
apply  to  incapables  or  abnormal  dullards ;  but  when  considered 
as  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  principle  unanimously  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference is  a  fallacy,  this  sentence  itself  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain several  remarkable  assumptions.  In  the  first  place,  it 
assumes  that  the  incapables  or  abnormal  children  may  properly 
be  called  a  *'  great  army."  Now,  within  a  population  of  eighty 
millions  there  may  possibly  be  incapables  enough  to  constitute 
an  army,  say  a  hundred  thousand,  or  three  hundred  thousand 
strong,  in  a  school  population  of  many  millions ;  but  relatively 
to  the  total  number  of  school  children,  the   incapables  are 
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always  but  an  insignificant  proportion;  so  that  any  school 
superintendent  or  principal  who  should  construct  his  programs 
with  the  incapables  chiefly  in  mind  would  be  a  person  profes- 
sionally demented.     It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  more  mis- 
leading suggestion  than  is  contained  in  those  two  short  words, 
"  great  army."     Next,  the  sentence  suggests  that  the  decrees 
of  heredity  can  be  easily  read,  and  are  to  be  accepted  without 
distrust.     Now,  the  plain  fact  is  that  heredity  seldom  gives 
any  certain  advice  before  the  teens,  and  the  decrees  attributed 
to  it  are  not  only  uncertain  in  themselves  till  much  later  in 
life,  but  are  often  attributable  to  other  sources.     Again,  this 
sentence  states  that  heredity  decrees  a  slow  pace  and  early 
arrest,  as  if  these  two  things — slow  pace  and  early  arrest — 
inevitably  belonged  together.     On  the  contrary,  a  slow  pace 
often    indicates    long    profitable    continuance.     No    sensible 
parents  who  possess  good  judgment  and  adequate  resources 
ever  stop  the  education  of  their  children  because  the  intellectu?* 
pace  of  those  children  is  slow.     They  persevere,  and  by  per- 
severance often  help  their  children  to  win  infinite  rewards. 
The  early  arrest  is  no  more  expedient  for  the  slow-witted  than 
for  the  quick-witted ;  and  the  slowness  itself  is  often  attribu- 
table to  the  fact  that  parents  and  teachers  have  failed  to  find 
out  the  subject  in  which  the  individual  child  supposed  to  be 
slow  would  prove  to  be  quick.     That  little  clause,  "  for  whose 
mental  development  heredity  decrees  a  slow  pace  and  early 
arrest,"  is,  in  my  judgment,  crammed  with  educational  error 
.and  injustice.     The  early  arrest  of  education  for  multitudes  of 
children  is  nowadays  recognized  as  a  great  evil,  which  modern 
public-school  systems  should  contend  against  in  every  possible 
way,    and    seek    remedies    for    thru    evening    schools,    free 
lectures,  public  libraries,  and  all  the  other  means  by  which 
the  youth  or  the  adult,  who  has  been  compelled  to  abbreviate 
his  school  life,  may  remedy  this  defect  in  later  years.     It, 
therefore,  is  not  an  evil  which  democratic  society  proposes  to 
accept,  submit  to,   and   recognize  in  the  construction  of   its 
public-school  programs.     The  American  teacher  does  not  pro- 
pose to  accept  the  principle  that  the  child  whose  education  is 
to  be  shortest  should  have  the  scrappiest  and  least  power-giving 
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course,  just  because  the  course  is  to  be  short.  "  If  the  course 
is  to  be  short,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  that  its  elements 
and  their  combination  should  be  the  best  jxDSsible.  Then  the 
short  course  will  also  be  good  for  the  children  who  are  going 
on  longer.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  this  first 
proposition  laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  which  Presi- 
dent Hall  stigmatizes  as  an  "  extraordinary  fallacy,"  is  likely 
to  hold  its  place  firmly  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
secondary-school  policies. 

The  second  fallacy  which  President  Hall  attributes  to  the 
Committee  of  Ten  he  states  as  follows:  "  All  subjects  are  of 
equal  educational  value  if  taught  equally  well."  This  dogma 
is  nowhere  explicitly  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten;  but  it  seems  to  be  implied  in  some  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  several  Conferences  and  by  the  Committee. 
Here  are  nine  Conferences  on  nine  different  subjects,  all  mak- 
ing strong  suggestions  concerning  the  programs  of  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  generally  with  some  reference  to  the 
subsequent  programs  of  secondary  schools.  They  desire  im- 
portant changes  in  the  elementary  grades  as  well  as  in  the 
higher  grades.  The  six  Conferences  on  the  newer  subjects— 
English;  other  modern  languages;  physics,  astronomy,  and' 
chemistry;  natural  history;  history,  civil  government,  and. 
political  economy;  and  geography — desired  to  have  their  re- 
spective subjects  made  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  Latin. 
Greek,  and  mathematics  in  weight  and  influence  in  the  second- 
ary schools,  altho  they  were  well  aware  that  educational  tradi- 
tion was  adverse  to  this  desire,  and  that  many  teachers  felt 
strong  distrust  of  these  subjects  as  disciplinary  material.  This, 
manifest  desire  of  six  Conferences  on  comparatively  new  sub- 
jects, felt  by  experts  in  the  several  subjects,  and  urged  in  the 
reports  of  these  Conferences  with  ingenuity  and  vigor,  is  the 
main  foundation  for  the  impression  received  by  some  rapid 
readers  of  the  Report  that  the  Committee  of  Ten  believed  one 
subject  of  study  to  be  as  good  as  another.  The  impression 
was  doubtless  confirmed  by  observing  that  all  these  bodies  of 
experts  desired  to  have  the  elements  of  their  several  subjects, 
taught  earlier  than  they  now  are,  the  Conferences  on  the  newei^ 
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subjects  thus  seeking-  an  advantage  v^hich  the  older  subjects 
have  long  possessed.  Furthermore,  all  the  Conferences  state 
that  more  highly  trained  teachers  are  needed  in  both  the 
'elementary  and  secondary  schools,  particularly  for  the  newer 
^subjects.  These  recommendations  may  seem  to  imply  that 
"all  subjects  are  of  equal  educational  value  if  taught  equally 
well,"  but  the  abstract  doctrine  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee.  It  is  not  therein  stated  or  laid 
dow^n.  The  doctrine  may  be  inferred  from  some  remarks  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  itself  on  its  tables  of  the  instruction 
(estimated  by  the  number  of  weekly  periods  assigned  to  each 
•subject)  to  be  given  in  a  secondary  school  during  each  year 
•of  a  four-years'  course;  for  the  Committee  obviously  believed 
that  a  selection  of  studies  for  the  individual  pupil  would  have 
to  be  made,  at  least  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of 
the  secondary-school  course,  and  moreover  that  different 
schools  would  select  different  subjects  to  teach,  being  com- 
pelled to  omit  many  good  subjects  in  order  to  teach  thoroly 
the  few  that  they  were  prepared  to  deal  with  satisfactorily. 
Such  selections,  whether  for  the  individual  pupil  or  for  the 
•school,  imply  that  many  different  groups  of  selected  subjects 
3Tiay  have  equal  educational  value.  The  Committee,  however, 
•obviously  gave  great  weight  to  thoroness  in  any  program  of 
-study  for  the  individual  pupil  or  for  the  school ;  and  to  attain 
thoroness  in  the  subjects  chosen  undoubtedly  seemed  to  them 
more  important  than  to  teach  any  particular  subject  or  sub- 
jects, provided  always  that  every  course  of  study  followed  in 
a  secondary  school  should  provide  excursions  into  the  princi- 
pal fields  of  knowledge,  such  as  languages,  mathematics,  his- 
tory, and  natural  science. 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  limitations  of  the  doctrine 
under  consideration  as  inferred  from  scattered  passages  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Committee  had  not  in  mind  every  possible  subject  of  instruc- 
tion. They  reported,  after  elaborate  inquiry,  that  the  total 
number  of  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States  did  not  exceed  forty,  thirteen  of  which  were  found  in 
fout  few  schools.     In  other  words,  the  Committee  of  Ten  had 
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not  more  than  twenty-seven  subjects  to  consider  at  all.  Even 
if  they  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  these  twenty-seven  sub- 
jects were  of  equal  educational  value  if  taught  equally  well,  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  attribute  to  them  the  doctrine  that  all 
subjects  are  of  equal  educational  value.  Just  what  the  Com- 
mittee believed  on  this  point  may  best  be  stated  in  their  own 
language,  as  follows :  "  No  doubt  the  recommendations  of  the 
nine  Conferences,  if  well  carried  out,  might  fairly  be  held  to 
make  all  the  main  subjects  taught  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
equal  rank  for  the  purposes  of  admission  to  college  or  scientific 
school."  Observe  the  qualifications — "  the  main  subjects  " 
and  "  for  the  purposes  of  admission  to  college  or  scientific 
school."  The  Committee  explain  what  they  mean  by  these 
qualifications;  for  they  go  on  to  say,  "  They  (the  main  sub- 
jects) would  all  be  taught  consecutively  and  thoroly,  and 
would  all  be  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit.  They  would  all  be 
used  for  training  the  powers  of  observation,  memory,  expres- 
sion, and  reason,  and  they  would  all  be  good  to  that  end,  altho 
differing  among  themselves  in  quality  and  substance."  And 
again,  "  Every  youth  who  entered  college  would  have  spent 
four  years  in  studying  a  few  subjects  thoroly,  and  on  the  theory 
that  all  the  subjects  are  to  be  considered  equivalent  in  educa- 
tional  rank  for  the  purposes  of  admission  to  college,  it  would 
make  no  difference  which  subjects  he  had  chosen  from  the 
program.  He  would  have  had  four  years  of  strong  and 
effective  mental  training." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  uniformity  in  requirements  for 
admission  to  college  was  one  of  the  topics  especially  to  be 
studied  by  this  Committee.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  pre- 
pared four  programs,  called  respectively  Classical,  Scientific, 
Modern  Languages,  and  English;  and  they  said  of  these  pro- 
grams, '*  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  any  one  of  the  four-years'  courses  of  '  study 
embodied  in  the  foregoing  programs  should  admit  to  cor- 
responding courses  in  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  They 
believe  that  this  close  articulation  between  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  higher  institutions  would  be  advantageous 
alike    for    the    schools,    the    colleges,    and    the    country." 
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This    statement    is    a    gocxl    interpretation    of    the    mean- 
ing   of    the    Committee    in    saying    that    "  all    the    subjects 
are     to     be     considered     equivalent     in     educational     rank 
for  the  purposes  of  admission  to  college."     All  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  Committee  concerning  the  equivalence  of 
different   studies   had   an   intensely   practical   bearing,    being' 
based  on  programs  for  secondary  schools  and  requirements 
for  admission  to  college,  which  were  necessarily  compromises 
and  accommodations  to  existing  conditions.     They  were  not 
educational    dogmas,    but    practical    suggestions    to    produce 
smooth  action  in  a  complicated  educational  machine,   which 
has  to  be  mended  and  ifnproved  while  incessantly  running. 
It  is  not  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  that  the 
phrase  ''  One  study  is  as  good  as  another  "  occurs,  but  in  the 
Minority  Report  signed  by  President  Baker,  who  thought  that 
doctrine  implied  in  certain  passages  of  the  Committee's  Report, 
and  felt  obliged  to  protest  against  it.     Yet  President  Baker 
carefully  adds,  ''  If  I  rightly  understood,  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  rejected  the  theory  of  equivalence  of  studies  for  a 
general  education."     He  was  quite  right,  and  accordingly  that 
doctrine  is  not  found,  except  in  a  qualified  and  limited  form, 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.     President  Hall  puts 
within  quotation  marks   the  sentence,   '*  All  subjects  are  of 
equal  educational  value  if  taught  equally  well  " ;  but  this  sen- 
tence cannot  have  been  quoted  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten. 

The  Committee's  third  ''  extraordinary  fallacy "  is  stated 
by  President  Hall  in  the  following  form :  ''  Fitting  for  college 
is  essentially  the  same  as  fitting  for  life,"  and  he  calls  this 
proposition  a  ''  surd  "  related  to  the  two  preceding  fallacies, 
the  term  "  surd  "  presumably  indicating  that  the  proposition 
is  irrational.  This  doctrine  is  nowhere  laid  down  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  or  in  the  reports  made  by  the 
several  Conferences  to  the  Committee.  It  is  nothing  but  an 
inference  from  the  unanimously  adopted  recommendation  that 
every  subject  which  is  taught  at  all  in  the  secondary  school 
should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  to 
every  pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues  it ;  and  it  is  clearly  an  unjust 
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inference  from  that  proposition,  for  it  takes  no-  account  of  the 
indispensable  qualification  "  so  long  as  he  pursues  it."     The 
'Conference  on  history,  civil  government,  and  political  econ- 
omy declared  that  their  interest  was  chiefly  ''  in  the  school 
•children  who  have  no  expectation  of  going  to  college,  the 
larger  number  of  whom  will  not  even  enter  a  high  school  " ; 
and  they  added  that  their  "  recommendations  are  in  no  \yay 
directed  to  building  up  the  colleges  or  increasing  the  number 
of   college  students.''     Several  other   Conferences   expressed 
similar  sentiments.     Undoubtedly  the  Committee  and  the  Con- 
ferences all  believed  that  whatever  improves  the  schools  must 
improve  the  colleges;  but  the  object  in  view  from  first  to  last 
was  the  benefit  of  the  school  children.     President  Hall  must 
have  been  led  to  attribute  this  related  surd  to  the  Committee 
of  Ten  by  his  own  confident  belief  that  the  guiding  motive  of 
the  Committee  was  the  desire  to  recruit  the  colleges — a  motive, 
by  the  way,  not  vicious  in  itself,  which  may  have  been  to 
some  extent  in  the  mind  of  the  National  Council  of  Education 
when  it  appointed  the  Committee  of  Ten,   inasmuch  as  the 
Committee  was  instructed  to  study  uniformity  in  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college.     That  uniformity  is  primarily 
in  the  interest  of  the  secondary  schools,  but  a  secondary  effect 
•of  it  might  be  to  recruit  more  freely  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.    This  secondary  effect,   however,   can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered an  evil. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  doctrine  ''  Fitting  for  college  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  fitting  for  life,"  altho  this  doctrine  is  not 
found  explicitly  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  It 
is  certainly  the  intention  of  the  colleges  to  fit  the  young  men 
who  come  under  their  care  for  successful  and  honorable  careers 
in  the  real  world;  and  it  certainly  ought  to  be  true  that  a 
young  man  who  pursues  a  preparatory  course  of  study,  which 
lasts  till  he  is  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
ought  to  be  better  prepared  for  life  than  the  boy  whose  pre- 
paratory course  is  ended  at  eighteen  or  at  fourteen.  Whether 
their  preliminary  training  stop  at  fourteen,  at  eighteen,  or  at 
twenty-two,  all  these  youths  are  going  out  into  life,  and  they 
^re  all  being  fitted  for  life.     Tf  the  high  school  is  well  planned, 
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it  will  certainly  give  its  pupils  a  better  preparation  for  earning 
a  satisfactory  livelihood  than  can  by  any  possibility  be  pro- 
cured by  the  age  of  fourteen.  Clearly,  if  the  high  school  does- 
not  fit  a  boy  for  life  four  years  better  than  the  grammar  school, 
the  high  school  is,  in  some  measure,  failing  to  perform  its- 
function;  and  in  the  same  w^ay  if  the  preparation  for  life 
obtainable  at  college  is  not  three  or  four  years  better  than  the 
preparation  obtainable  at  a  high  school,  the  college  is  in  some 
measure  failing  to  perform  its  function,  and  all  well-wishers- 
for  the  community  as  a  whole  should  go  to  work  to  improve  the 
secondary  school  or  the  college,  or  both,  and  they  should  never 
for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  facts  that  school  and  college 
are  both  training  for  life,  and  that  the  subsequent  life  should 
be  larger,  more  productive,  and  more  enjoyable  the  longer  has 
been  the  preparation  for  it.  The  proposition  that  fitting  for 
college  at  eighteen  is  different  in  its  essence  or  main  motives 
from  fitting  at  eighteen  for  the  life  of  the  w^orking  world  can 
only  be  maintained  by  one  who  believes  that  either  the  work  of 
the  secondary  school  or  the  work  of  the  college  is  badly  done, 
altho  some  diversity  may  be  expedient  between  the  two  in  the 
selection  of  subjects  and  in  their  proportions.  President  Hall 
seems  to  believe  that  the  work  of  both  is  now  badly  done, 
hut  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  better  done,  on 
the  whole,  relatively  to  its  function,  than  the  work  of  the 
college.  Hence  his  dread  of  any  influence  over  the  secondary 
schools  which  proceeds  from  the  colleges  as  they  are.  Yet 
President  Hall  at  some  moments  recognizes  the  plain  fact  that 
the  nineteenth-century  improvements  in  education,  like  those 
of  earlier  centuries,  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  proceed  from  above 
downward,  and  not  from  the  lower  grades  of  education  up- 
ward to  the  higher,  and  no  one  has  described  with  more 
scientific  accuracy  and  fullness  or  more  enthusiasm  than  he  the 
guiding  and  inspiring  function  of  the  university,  past,  present,, 
and  future. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  secondary  schools  which  main- 
tain a  variety  of  programs,  each  program  covering  four  years, 
the  program  which  is  intended  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for 
college  is,  as  a  rule,  the  best  and  most  costly ;  because  it  con- 
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tains  the  fewest  and  best  taught  subjects,  the  other  programs 
being  less  substantial  and  dealing  with  subjects  for  which  it 
is  harder  to  obtain  competent  teachers,  such  as  history,  natural 
history,  economics,  and  civics.  This  is  an  unfortunate  and 
unjust  traditional  condition  of  things  in  American  secondary 
schools,  and  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  dealt  with  remedies  for  this  evil.  The  preparation 
for  college  at  eighteen  has  been  a  better  piece  of  school  work 
than  the  preparation  for  earning  a  livelihood  at  eighteen  in 
commercial  or  industrial  employments,  and  the  unanimous  ef- 
fort of  educators  ought  to  be  towards  making  one  training  as 
good  as  the  other  relatively  to  its  object.  The  clearly  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  that  any  one  of 
the  four  programs  they  suggested  for  secondary  schools  would,, 
in  the  first  place,  procure  for  the  youth  who  followed  it  a 
suitable  preparation  for  earning  his  living  to  advantage  at 
eighteen,  or,  in  the  second  place,  should  admit  him  to  college 
or  scientific  school.  That  is,  the  youth  arrived  at  eighteen, 
who  had  followed  any  one  of  the  programs  recommended  by 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  would  still  hold  the  option  betweert 
going  to  work  to  earn  his  living  and  going  to  college  or  scien- 
tific school,  so  far  as  the  preparation  afforded  by  his  school 
course  was  concerned.  That  result  the  Committee  undoubt^ 
edly  thought  was  both  feasible  and  desirable.  To  this  extent, 
and  only  to  this  extent,  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  Committee 
believed  that  fitting  for  college  might  be  the  same  thing  as 
fitting  for  life.  They  obviously  believed  that  not  every 
secondary-school  subject  should  be  attempted  by  every  boy,  or 
even  by  every  school;  but,  recognizing  that  all  the  subjects 
taught  were  really  to  be  dealt  with  only  in  their  elements, 
they  thought  that  all  pupils  who  selected  a  given  subject  might 
reasonably  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  so  long  as  they  held 
to  that  subject, — that  is,  they  were  guilty  of  accepting  unani- 
mously President  Hall's  first  "  extraordinary  fallacy."  To- 
this  extent  they  believed  that  the  fitting  for  college  need  not 
be  separated  from  the  fitting  to  earn  the  livelihood  at  eighteen. 
President  Hall's  real  contention,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  the 
colleges  are  not  fitting  for  life  at  all,  being  too  sedentary^ 
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•clerical,  bookish,  and  arbitrary,  and  failing  to  send  their 
students  out  into  the  world  to  make  careers  for  themselves — 
that,  in  short,  they  are  suffering-  from  "  academic  enervation 
-and  anaemia."  This,  of  course,  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  the 
public  must  take  their  choice  among  witnesses  and  testimonies. 
To  my  thinking,  the  American  colleges  and  universities  were 
never  before  so  free,  animated,  and  animating  as  they  have 
been  during  the  past  twenty  years,  or  so  abundantly  produc- 
tive of  vigorous  and  serviceable  human  character,  and  of  fresh 
knowledge  and  new  applications  of  knowledge  to  the  advantage 
of  mankind.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  increasing 
resort  to  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and 
from  the  increase  of  their  resources,  the  American  public  be- 
lieves in  the  higher  education  more  generally  and  firmly  than 
^-ever  before.  President  Hall  appears  to  believe  not  only  that 
the  pressure  of  work  in  colleges  has  been  reduced,  but  also 
that  the  increase  of  pressure  in  the  high  schools  has  caused 
the  decrease  of  pressure  in  the  colleges.  I  know  of  no  facts 
which  support  either  of  these  propositions;  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  second.  It  might  be 
suspected,  altho  extremely  unlikely ;  but  it  could  not  be  proved. 

In  maintaining  that  the  three  principles  which  we  have  been 
considering  are  only  *'  special  pleas  of  able  advocates  holding 
briefs  for  the  college,"  President  Hall  emphasizes  strongly  the 
great  differences  in  natural  ability  among  the  children  of  a 
^democracy,  and  says  that  "  the  very  life  of  a  republic  depends 
on  bringing  these  out,  on  learning  how  to  detect  betimes,  and 
give  the  very  best  training  to,  those  fittest  for  leadership." 
These  are  sound  teachings,  not  unfamiliar  to  my  own  pen  for 
thirty-five  years  past;  but  it  is  strange  to  see  them  perverted 
into  an  attack  on  that  degree  of  uniformity  in  secondary 
schools  which  is  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  any  school 
whatever,  and  on  measures  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  gifted 
j^outh  from  school  to  college. 

With  what  President  Hall  maintains  concerning  the  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  the  secondary  school  the  Committee 
*of  Ten  and  the  members  of  its  Conferences  would  be,  I  am 
^ure,  in  cordial  agreement.  They  expressly  say  that  "  the 
•secondarv  schools  of  the  United  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  do 
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not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  and  o^irls  for 
colleges.  Only  an  insignificant  percentage  of  the  graduates 
of  these  schools  go  to  colleges  or  scientific  schools.  .  .  . 
A  secondary-school  program  intended  for  national  use  must 
therefore  be  made  for  those  children  whose  education  is  not 
to  be  pursued  beyond  the  secondary  school."  But  they  were 
engaged  in  an  extremely  practical  task,  and  the  amount  of 
educational  theory  or  philosophy  in  their  Report  is  small. 
The  Committee  were  chiefly  concerned  to  transmit  to  the 
public  in  a  clear  and  forcible  way  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Conferences  as  regards  topics,  methods,  and  time-allot- 
ment for  each  subject.  The  most  difficult  matter  with  which 
the  Committee  of  Ten  undertook  to  deal  was  the  time-allot- 
ment on  secondary-school  programs  to  each  one  of  the  sub- 
jects which  the  Conferences  recommended  as  proper  for  sec- 
ondary schools.  In  recommending  time-allotments,  and  four 
programs  in  which  the  recommended  time-allotments  were 
observed,  the  Committee  of  Ten  made  two  assumptions  oi  a 
general  character  which  were  indispensable  to  the  solution  of 
that  part  of  their  problem.  They  assumed  that  subjects 
deemed  important  should  get  a  larger  number  of  weekly 
periods  during  more  months  or  years  than  subjects  deemed 
less  important;  and  they  also  assumed  that  sufficient  schedule 
time  should  be  assigned  to  every  subject  admitted  to  the  pro- 
gram, to  bring  oiit  the  value  of  that  subject  as  training.  The 
first  of  these  assumptions  has  generally  been  acted  on  in  Amer- 
ican program-making;  but  the  second  has  been  disregarded  in 
innumerable  instances.  The  Committee  also  assumed  that  any 
large  subject  like  language,  mathematics,  history,  or  science, 
if  it  is  to  yield  its  training  value,  must  be  pursued  thru 
several  years,  and  be  studied  from  three  to  five  times  a  week, 
and  therefore  that  the  individual  pupil  can  advantageously 
give  attention  to  only  a  moderate  number  of  subjects.  '  Hence, 
all  the  four  programs  suggested  as  types  by  the  Committee 
were  intended  to  secure  thoroness,  advantageous  sequence, 
and  the  imparting  of  power  as  distinguished  from  information. 
The  general  view  of  the  Committee  was  clearly  stated  in  the 
following  sentence :  "  If  every  subject  studied  at  all  is  to  be 
studied    thoroly   and   consecutively,    every   subject   must    re- 
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ceive  an  adequate  time-allotment.  If  every  subject  is  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  mental  training,  it  must  have  a  time-allot- 
ment sufficient  to  produce  that  fruit.  Finally,  since  selection 
must  be  exercised  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  individual  pupil,  all 
the  subjects  between  which  choice  is  allowed  should  be  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  each  other  in  seriousness,  dignity, 
and  efficacy.  Therefore  they  should  have  approximately  equal 
time-allotments."  The  reason  here  given  for  making  approxi- 
mately equal  time-allotments  to  subjects  between  which  choice 
is  allowed  contains  the  nearest  approximation  made  by  the 
Committee  to  the  theory  that  "  one  study  is  as  good  as 
another."  It  is  a  reason  of  large  application  in  any  elective 
system  of  studies,  tho  not  needed  when  elections  can  be  satis- 
factorily made  w^ithout  any  system  or  correlation. 

One  other  fundamental  assumption  ran  thru  all  the  work 
of  the  Committee — an  assumption  distinct  from,  and  yet 
related  to  the  three  assumptions  which  President  Hall  desig- 
nates as  "  extraordinary  fallacies."  The  Committee  and  all 
the  Conferences  believed  that  every  subject  they  recommended 
for  introduction  into  elementary  and  secondary  schools  should 
help  every  other,  and  that  the  teacher  of  each  single  subject 
should  feel  responsible  for  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  in 
all  the  subjects  they  respectively  study,  and  should  contribute 
to  this  advancement;  and  in  this  respect  the  Committee  made 
no  distinction  between  school  work  and  college  work,  con- 
sidering the  latter  only  a  continuation  of  the  former,  since 
directed  to  similar  ends — namely,  training  for  power  and 
character,  for  serviceableness  and  happiness.  This  sense  of 
continuity  thruout  the  whole  course  of  education  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  undoubtedly  felt  in  a  high  degree.  Their  own 
education  antedated  the  epoch  of  child-study,  and  of  that 
psychological  pedagogy  which  makes  a  great  deal  of  certain 
bodily  changes  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  undertakes  to 
mark  off  the  years  between  birth  and  maturity  into  distinct^ 
sharply  defined  periods,  bearing  separate  names  like  childhood 
and  adolescence,  and  to  prescribe  appropriate  pedagogical 
treatment  for  each  period.  They  had  but  an  obscure  percep- 
tion of  those  *'  stages  of  development  "  of  which  recent  peda- 
gogy makes  so  much,  altho  they  probably  recognized  some 
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stages  in  the  development  of  each  single  individual  with  wide 
variations  as  regards  time  of  occurrence  in  different  individ- 
uals ;  but  in  general  they  thought  of  the  expansion  of  the  mind 
and  heart  pretty  much  as  they  did  of  the  growth  of  the  body,  as 
a  continuous  series  of  shaded  transitions,  liable,  to  be  sure,  to 
occasional  accelerations,  but  in  the  main  a  continuous  enlarge- 
ment w  ithout  breaks  or  explosions.  They  were  appointed  to 
study  in  a  method  prescribed  to  them  certain  possible  improve- 
ments in  existing  institutions  of  education,  and  they  discharged 
this  function,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  but  scant  attention  to 
educational  theory,  or,  indeed,  to  the  physiology  and  psychol- 
ogy of  children.  To  their  minds  the  best  part  of  their  Report 
was  the  reports  made  to  the  Committee  by  the  nine  Con- 
ferences they  organized,  reports  wiiich  are  remarkably  free 
from  speculative  pedagogy.  Nevertheless  the  Committee  be- 
lieved in  1893  that  such  portions  of  educational  theory  as  were 
implied  in  their  practical  suggestions  were  thoroly  sound ;  and, 
so  far  as  their  chairman  knows,  observation  of  the  effects  of 
their  Report  during  the  past  twelve  years  has  only  confirmed 
the  Committee  in  this  belief. 

In  conclusion  I  take  leave  to  quote  three  passages  from  a 
striking  paragraph  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  President  Hall's 
Adolescence: 

"  The  last  decade  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  new  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  colleges  to  influence  high  schools,  which 
began  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  printed  in 
1893.  .  .  .  That  this  movement  did  good  for  a  time  no 
one  can  deny.  It  has  made  many  junctures  between  second- 
ary and  higher  education;  .  .  .  made  school  courses 
richer,  given  them  better  logical  sequence;  detected  many  weak 
points ;  closed  many  gaps ;  defined  standards  of  what  education 
means;  brought  great  advantages  from  uniformity  and 
cooperation,  and  no  doubt,  on  the  whole,  has  improved  the 
conditions  of  college  entrance  examinations  and  aided  in  con- 
tinuity." 

From  such  an  observer  of  the  progress  of  education  this 
judgment  has  high  value. 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

Harvard  Umvkrsity 


'  II 

THE   SCHOOL-TEACHER  UNIONIZED 

A  half  a  dozen  women  are  at  work  in  the  outer  office  of  the 
Organization ;  the  door  to  the  inner  office  is  locked,  and  behind 
it  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Organization  are  in  con- 
ference. There  is  the  ceaseless  rattle  of  the  typewriter,  the 
continual  ring  of  the  telephone  bell;  messengers  and  printers' 
boys  are  coming  and  going.  The  postman  comes  and  drops  a 
bundle  of  letters  in  the  wire  basket ;  maybe  there  are  fifty,  maybe 
seventy-five.  They  are  all  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Or- 
ganization. All  but  a  few  of  them  contain  a  long  list  of  griev- 
ances, coupled  with  an  appeal  for  advice,  or  a  plea  for  help. 
Our  salaries  are  too  small  to  allow  us  to  live  decently — what 
shall  we  do?  Our  ''  jobs  "  are  sold  out  for  the  petty  price  of  a 
petty  politician's  good  will — what  shall  we  do  ? 

The  letters  are  taken  into  the  inner  office;  when  there  is  time 
they  are  answered.  To-day  the  answer  is  "  organize  quietly," 
or  "  be  patient  and  do  not  lose  heart."  To-morrow,  if  the 
hopes  of  the  Organization  are  realized,  there  will  be  another 
answer;  it  will  contain  this  sentence :  "  Get  together,  make  your 
demands,  and  we  shall  see  that  they  are  enforced." 

The  Organization  is  the  National  Federation  of  Teachers. 
The  office  is  room  8i6  Unity  Building,  Chicago.  The  presi- 
dent is  a  little  woman  of  middle  age,  with  a  round  fresh-colored 
face  that  bears  the  marks  of  work;  a  vigorous,  energetic  little 
body  fabricked  mostly  of  nerves. 

Yesterday  this  organization  was  born;  to-day  it  is  growing; 
to-morrow  it  will  come  into  the  fullness  of  its  power. 

The  president  took  up  the  top  letter  in  the  pile  and  tore  it 
open.  The  envelope  bore  the  postmark  of  a  little  town  in  North 
Dakota.     Here  is  a  fragment  from  the  letter : 

''  Our  pay  is  only  thirty  dollars  a  month.  Last  week  one  of 
the  teachers  was  separated  from  the  service  as  a  measure  of 
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economy,  and  since  then  we  have  l)een  obhged  to  add  her  work 
to  ours.  What  would  we  better  do?  Will  you  tell  us  how  to 
proceed  with  the  work  of  organizing  an  effective  union  ?  " 

The  president  filed  the  letter  on  a  spindle  and  swung  around 
in  her  chair.  "  There  are  five  teachers  in  that  town/'  she  said ; 
"suppose  they  should  form  a  union  and  make  a  fight;  they 
would  not  have  enough  strength  to  force  the  school  board  to 
supply  their  school  with  clean  towels.  They  need  help;  they 
can  get  it  from  the  National  Federation.  I  shall  advise  them  to 
become  members.  It  is  for  just  such  cases  as  this  that  we  have 
the  remedy,  and  they  are  chronic  all  over  the  country.'' 

And  when  the  Organization  is  floating  safely  above  the 
waterline  and  has  enough  steam  behind  its  engines,  and  enough 
coal  in  its  bunkers  to  warrant  its  oflficers  and  crew  in  assuming 
the  offensive,  they  will  say  to  such  a  school  board  as  that  one 
in  North  Dakota :  "  You  must  pay  your  teachers  living  wages, 
and  you  must  employ  a  sufficient  number  to  make  light  the 
burden  of  each ;  furthermore,  you  must  establish  a  fixed  tenure 
of  office  for  your  teachers." 

And  what  will  be  the  penalty  should  this  school  board  balk 
at  compliance  with  this  arbitrary  demand  of  the  Organization  ? 
The  president  says  the  Organization  will  go  into  the  State  and 
make  a  fight  for  the  mistreated  teachers — that  their  fight  will 
be  carried  into  town  meetings,  or  State  legislatures  if  need  be. 
She  was  not  ready  to  state,  however,  what  weapons  would  be 
used  to  beat  these  deliberative  bodies  into  line.  Let  us  specu- 
late: A  majority  of  the  labor  unions  that  have  lifted  them- 
selves to  a  position  of  power  have  established  what  is  termed  a 
*'  blacklist."  Following  the  course  pursued  by  other  labor 
organizations,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  after  the  mem- 
bers of  that  North  Dakota  town  school  board,  angered  by  the 
blow  dealt  to  their  official  pride  by  the  interference  of. out- 
siders in  their  ''  own  affairs,"  had  refused  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  Organization,  they  would  find  themselves  con- 
fronted by  the  same  situation  that  other  employers  of  union 
labor  have  been  compelled  to  face. 

It  might  not  disturb  them  a  great  deal  to  have  their  five 
teachers  go  out  on  a  strike ;  they  would  send  over  to  Washburn. 
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or  Sanger,  or  Mandan,  or  even  Bismarck  to  get  others:  but 
after  they  had  sent  to  Washburn,  to  Sanger,  to  Mandan,  to 
Bismarck,  and  even  to  Minneapohs,  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago, 
and  had  received,  in  effect,  the  same  reply  from  each  place, 
then  is  the  time  they  would  begin  to  stroke  their  beards.  All 
of  the  responses  w^ould  say  that  the  toAvn  or  city  had  been 
"  blacklisted  "  by  the  Organization,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
no  teachers  were  available.  At  first  the  perturbation  of  these 
shirt-sleeve,  abstract  forces  in  education  undoubtedly  would 
be  measurable  only  by  the  size  of  the  hurt  to  their  dignity. 
But  soon  helplessness  and  the  pressure  fixed  upon  them  by 
parents  whose  children  were  running  the  streets  instead  of 
diligently  memorizing  their  text-books,  would  settle  the 
stomachs  of  their  pride,  and  the  "  strikers  "  would  be  taken 
back  under  all  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  board  by  the 
Organization.  The  next  step  would  be  to  call  upon  the  legis- 
lative bodies  to  enact  lav/s  which  would  tie  the  hands  of  the 
school  board  so  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  occurrence. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,"  said  the  president, 
tearing  open  a  second  envelope ;  ''  the  teachers  down  there  want 
to  know  how  we  carried  on  our  fight  against  the  non-taxpaying 
corporations  and  forced  them  to  open  their  money-bags." 

"  How  will  you  answer  it  ?  " 

"  I  shall  mail  the  Nashville  teachers  all  the  printed  matter  I 
have  on  hand  bearing  upon  the  Chicago  tax  fight,  together  with 
several  addresses  upon  the  subject,  a  stereotyped  letter,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  Teadiers'  federation  bulletin  containing 
accounts  of  the  fight.  The  National  Federation  makes  a  busi- 
ness of  furnishing  teachers'  organizations  all  over  the  country 
with  literature  bearing  upon  the  work  being  accomplished  by 
other  teachers  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  In  this  way 
we  carry  on  our  crusade  of  education." 

The  president  took  up  a  third  envelope. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  D ,  Iowa,"  she  continued ;  "  the 

teachers  out  there  want  to  start  a  movement  to  secure  higher 
wages.     They  want  to  know  how  to  begin." 

"  And  you  will  tell  them  to  join  the  labor  movement?  " 

*'  Not  necessarily,  altho,  of  course,   we  shall   advise  such 
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a  step  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  success.  Often  we 
recommend  the  teachers  to  seek  redress  in  the  courts,  in  the  city 
councils,  or  in  the  State  legislatures.  We  are  working  for  the 
passage  of  good  educational  laws  in  all  States.  We  are  work- 
ing to  wrest  the  schools  from  the  grasp  of  the  poHticians." 

And  all  this  the  National  Federation  of  Teachers  is  doing. 
Where  legislation  is  needed,  the  Organization  works  might  and 
main  to  get  it ;  where  a  local  city  school  board  seems  to  require 
reformation,  all  the  available  forces  are  collected,  and  life  is 
made  burdensome  to  the  halting  officials ;  when  a  strike  seems 
to  offer  the  only  sure  cure,  undoubtedly  there  will  be  a 
strike. 

In  all  probability  the  National  Federation  of  Teachers  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  president  of  the  teachers'  Organization  told  me 
several  weeks  ago  that  while  she  was  not  adverse  to  the  affilia- 
tion she  believed  the  teachers  of  the  country,  taken  as  a  whole, 
were  not  yet  ready  to  take  such  a  step. 

"  They  do  not  yet  understand  the  labor  question  thoroly 
enough  to  appreciate  the  value  of  affiliation,"  she  said  to  me. 
*''  They  need  to  be  educated  to  an  understanding  of  the  labor 
question  in  all  its  many  phases,  and  when  finally  the  question 
is  understood  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  affiliation  will  be 
deemed  wise." 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  much  would 
be  gained  by  the  teachers  from  affiliation.  Good  teachers  are 
not  easy  to  get;  a  good  teacher  represents  years  of  technical 
training;  their  work  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  mechanical. 
Hence  unskilled  labor  cannot  be  hired  to  replace  skilled  labor 
in  the  school  without  hampering  the  mental  growth  of  the  child, 
without  i:)lacing  the  red  arm  of  the  semaphore  in  the  way  of  his 
educational  progress.  Hence,  only  three  courses  will  be  left 
open  to  the  school  board  confronted  by  a  strike,  and  of  these 
three  courses  there  is  only  one  which  the  public,  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  child,  will  allow  the  board  to  take :  the  public 
will  not  allow  the  board  to  hire  unskilled  labor  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  child ;  the  public  will  not  allow  the  board  to  close  the 
schools  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  child;  the  public  will  allow  the 
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board  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  striking-  teachers,  which 
will  mean  no  sacrifice  to  the  child. 

And  when,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  this  organiza- 
tion of  teachers  has  attained  the  magnitude  which  will  give 
into  its  hands  the  power  of  dictation,  its  organizers  will  have 
reached  the  goal  of  their  ambition,  not  until  then. 

As  things  now  stand,  a  great  union  of  working  women,  a 
union  most  vitally  involved  with  the  national  life  of  to-morrow 
as  represented  in  the  child  of  to-day,  is  in  the  process  of  form- 
ing. The  snowball  has  been  molded,  and  there  is  nothing  left 
to  be  done  but  to  roll  it  until  its  proportions  have  become  com- 
manding. This  is  what  the  energetic  little  president  of  the 
Organization  is  doing ;  she  is  rolling  the  ball.  And  without 
knowing  it,  the  conservative  National  Educational  Association 
is  helping  her. 

"  One  of  our  aims  at  present  is  to  get  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  to  adopt  resolutions  which  we  have  framed/' 
said  the  president  a  few  days  ago,  *'  and  the  New  Jersey 
teachers,  in  their  fight  for  a  fixed  tenure  of  ofiice,  are  now 
making  use  of  resolutions  passed  by  this  association.  They 
are  using  them  as  a  basis  for  the  fight,  as  the  indorsement  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  lends  weight  and  dignity 
to  our  movement." 

The  National  Teachers'  Federation  was  organized  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  grade  and  class- 
room teachers  a  weapon  keen  enough  to  cut  the  N.  E.  A.  loose 
from  the  traditions  that  have  bound  it  to  the  ideas  and  ideals 
of  the  eastern  university  people,  which  the  teachers  describe  as 
standing  for  conservatism  almost  amounting  to  stagnation. 

The  federation  was  first  organized  in  Los  Angeles  in  1899; 
at  its  beginning  it  was  simply  what  its  name  implies — a  national 
organization  comprised  of  state  and  city  organizations  of 
teachers.  It  was  essentially  a  federation.  But  soon  after  its 
organization,  the  feeling  became  widespread  that  the  federation 
was  hampered  in  its  forward  march  by  the  presence  in  its 
membership  of  superintendents  and  principals,  of  *^  control- 
ling "  and  ''  administering  "  educators  as  well  as  the  '*  rank  and 
file  "  educators.     As  a  result,  the  federation  was,  in  1901,  at 
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Minneapolis,  during  its  annual  meeting,  reorganized  on  a  basis 
of  individual  membership,  and  by  its  new  constitution  eligibility^ 
was  confined  to  classroom  teachers.  The  president  herself  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  this  change  was  made  solely^ 
for  the  purpose  of  shutting  the  doors  of  the  federation  against 
the  principals  and  supervising  educators. 

The  aims  of  the  federation  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  tO' 
its  constitution — an  instrument  of  a  few  paragraphs — are  ta 
secure  better  and  more  uniform  salaries  for  the  teachers ;  to 
secure  a  fixed  tenure  of  office,  adequate  pension  laws,  and  wise 
educational  legislation.  The  one  great  purpose  which  is  made 
to  stand  out  like  a  beacon  light  is  framed  in  these  words : 

"  To  raise  the  professional  standard." 

Whether  the  proper  course  is  being  taken  to  raise  the  stand-^ 
ard  is  as  yet  problematical.  A  great  majority  of  the  thinks 
ing  educators  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  not.  No- 
professional  standards  can  be  raised  by  af^liation  with  labor 
unions.  The  effect  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  found  to  be  directly 
contrary,  not  because  labor  unions  are  not  excellent  institutions 
— they  are  more  than  that,  they  are  a  necessity  of  the  times — 
but  because  affiliation  with  labor  unions,  the  linking  of  the 
name  "  school-teacher  "  with  the  name  "  trade  unionist "  does 
not  sound  well  upon  the  ears  of  the  laity.  The  moment  the 
teachers  of  Chicago  af^liated  with  the  trade  unions  the  prej- 
udiced public  mind. immediately  associated  the  school-teacher 
with  the  walking  delegate ;  at  once  the  school-teacher  dropped 
several  points  in  the  popular  estimation. 

But  to  understand  the  situation  more  fully  let  us  turn  over 
a  few  leaves  in  the  history  of  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion. The  Chicago  federation  is  the  heart  of  the  national  or- 
ganization. It  pumps  the  life  blood  of  the  new  organization 
thru  the  arteries  leading  into  every  State  in  the  Union.  And 
the  president  of  the  national  organization  controls  the  beatings 
of  this  heart — she  is  the  ''  business  representative  "  of  the  Chi- 
cago federation ;  leader  of  the  5600  teachers ;  editor  of  the 
Teachers'  federation  bulletin;  delegate  from  the  Federation  of 
Teachers  to  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  sinew  of  Refer- 
endum League,  an  organization  formed  to  promote  the  plan  of 
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giving  the  people  a  right  to  express  themselves  on  all  political 
questions  and  legislative  measures;  she  is  an  agitator  of  no 
mean  capabilities,  with  socialistic  tendencies;  finally,  she  be- 
lieves the  teachers  should  be  in  politics,  and  she  is  leading  them 
there. 

It  may  be  denied,  but  it  cannot  be  contradicted  truthfully, 
that  it  is  the  aim  of  these  teachers  to  gain  control  of  the  school 
machinery,  throw  the  throttle  wide  open,  and  dash  this  great 
engine  of  education  headlong  towards  betterments,  over  a  road 
that  can  be  traveled  safely  only  when  it  is  traveled  slowly  and 
with  great  caution. 

That  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation 
lias  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  For  three  years  the  federa- 
tion's leader  systematically  has  denounced  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. She  has  stirred  up  a  feeling  of  unrest ;  she  has  fastened 
upon  the  public  mind  the  notion  that  the  board  members  are 
a  band  of  robbers,  preying  upon  the  tax-payers,  and  suckling 
their  ambitions  upon  the  breast  of  dishonesty.  She  has  pictured 
them  as  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  politicians ;  as  catspaws  of  the 
corporations.  She  has  wound  the  eight  arms  of  the  octopus 
"around  Superintendent  Cooley,  and  then  has  bade  the  public 
view  the  horrible  spectacle  which  she  has  painted,  as  tho  it 
were  a  truthful  representation  of  what  her  eyes  have  seen  in- 
stead of  an  imaginative  conception  of  a  condition  which  might 
exist  were  Mr.  Cooley  not  the  superintendent  of  schools.  She 
has  attacked  what  she  has  been  pleased  to  call  the  "  one  man 
power  "  administration.  Then,  as  a  remedy,  after  diagnosing 
the  educational  ailments  as  so  serious  as  to  threaten  the  life  of 
the  public  schools  as  an  institution  of  the  common  people,  she 
has  urged  that  the  board  of  education  should  be  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote.  She  had  this  plan  voted  upon  by  the  people  at  a 
recent  election.  After  a  mud-throwing  campaign  she  won  at 
the  polls. 

In  the  meantime  this  energetic  little  leader  had  affiliated  the 
Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  with  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  labor  vote  is  heavy.  It  won  the  teachers  their 
victory.  Their  business  agent  has  further  use  for  it.  There 
are  men  and  women  in  Chicago,  who,  as  members  of  the  board 
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of  education,  would  serve  the  interests  of  the  federation  faith- 
fully and  well.  They  undoubtedly  would  be  elected.  The 
labor  and  socialistic  vote  would  seat  them.  To  make  victory  in 
this  event  doubly  sure,  the  Chicago  federation's  leader  is  now 
working  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  rights  to  women  at 
school  elections.  She  also  wants  the  nominations  to  be  made 
by  petition,  and  the  election  general,  instead  of  by  wards.  The 
school-teachers  would  circulate  4000  petitions.  A  general  elec- 
tion would  wrest  the  grip  on  the  voters  from  the  leaders  now 
in  control,  leaders  known  to  favor  an  appointive  school  board. 
The  teachers'  business  agent  and  her  colleagues  want  seats  in 
the  school  board;  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  election  of 
their  stool  pigeons  ? 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  see  how  the  Teachers' 
Federation  was  founded,  and  how^  steadfastly  it  has  clung  to 
its  '*  single  "  purpose.  Let  us  examine  the  chain  of  events  from 
the  beginning  of  Superintendent  Cooley's  and  the  reform 
lx)ard's  administration,  and  see  who  it  is  that  has  tried  to  free 
the  schools  from  politics,  and  who  it  is  that  has  tried  to  drag 
them  back  in  the  political  arena.  To  a  thoro  understanding 
of  the  situation,  it  is  necessary  that  we  trace  the  federation's 
progress  from  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stones  of  organ- 
ization to  its  present  position  of  power. 

Every  movement  is  evolved  from  some  condition ;  every  civic 
idea  is  the  outgrowth  of  some  civic  wrong.  The  move- 
ment to  unionize  teachers,  like  all  other  movements,  was  born 
of  a  condition.  Its  parent  was  the  poverty  of  the  school 
board,  which  prevented  that  lx)dy  from  paying  adequate  wages 
to  the  teacher — wages  which  would  permit  the  teacher  to  live 
in  the  social  atmosphere  in  which  she  belongs,  in  which  she 
has  a  right  to  live  as  a  sower  of  the  harvest  from  which  our 
-children  reap. 

Every  idea  is  formulative  and  accumulative.  What  has  the 
.single  idea  that  inspired  the  Chicago  teachers  to  coalesce  their 
scattered  forces  in  a  powerful,  compact,  secretly  operative  fed- 
eration grown  into — what  other  ideas  have  been  evolved  from 
•the  fundamental  idea?  How  have  all  the  supplementary  ideas 
been  hung  onto  the  basic  idea  ?     And  how  has  a  political  weapon 
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of  uncertain  keenness,  to  be  wielded  promiscuously,  been  forged 
out  of  this  organization  of  school-teachers?  The  seeds  of  or- 
ganization were  sown  in  the  Chicago  schools  as  early  as  1892- 
and  1893.  The  field  was  not  found  fertile.  Thirteen  years 
ago  the  germs  of  organization  were  not  flying  in  the  air  to  be- 
caught  up  and  nourished.  The  value  of  organization  was  not 
appreciated  by  the  school-teachers,  who  still  revered  the  old" 
type  of  pedagog — the  frowning,  peevish,  gold-spectacled  school- 
ma'am. 

Miss  Catharine  Goggin  realized  that  the  teachers  needed  a 
closer  relationship ;  that  they  needed  to  stand  side  by  side.  She 
organized  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Club.  The  movement  was 
not  properly  started,  and  it  took  a  long  while  to  get  the  teachers 
into  it.  Finally  the  membership  list  contained  five  hundred 
names.  It  included  superintendents  and  principals,  as  well  as 
classroom  teachers.  Then  the  teachers  awoke.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  records  of  the  school  board  showed  them  that 
the  salaries  of  the  supervising  force  and  the  principals  had 
been  raised.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  had  not  been.  The 
teachers  were  receiving  shamefullv  small  salaries.  Their  pay 
was  so  inadequate  that  eating  well  and  living  decently  were 
problems  of  difficult  solution.  The  teachers  began  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  presence  of  superintendents  and  principals  in 
their  club  would  hamper  the  progress  of  their  campaign  for 
better  pay.  New  seeds  of  organization  were  sown.  This  time 
the  field  was  found  to  be  fertile.  Again  the  call  to  arms  was 
sounded  by  Miss  Goggin,  and  this  time  hundreds  of  teachers^ 
responded  hurriedly,  and  rallied  around  her  flag. 

First  these  teachers  were  asked  to  contribute  25  cents  each 
to  a  fund  to  liquidate  expenses,  which  would  be  incurred  by  the 
printing  and  circulation  of  petitions  for  higher  pay.  Shortly^ 
afterwards  the  Chicaeo  Teachers'  Federation  was  founded. 
The  purposes  of  the  Organization  were  to  obtain  better  pay^ 
and  an  adequate  pension  law.  The  school  board  had  shown 
no  desire  to  help  the  teachers  to  get  either. 

A  petition  movement  was  begun.  It  was  received  with  favor. 
In  June,  1897,  the  first  petition  for  an  increase  in  salary  was 
formally  presented  to  the  board  of  education.     It  was  disre- 
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yarded.  In  December  a  second  petition  was  presented,  and  in 
March  of  the  next  year  the  teachers  were  granted  an  advance. 
It  was  not  much,  but  it  was  something.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  1898,  the  report  prepared  by  the  Harrison  Educational 
Commission  appeared  on  the  horizon.  The  teachers  obtained 
advance  sheets.  These  sheets  contained  the  information,  in 
eflect,  that  the  salary  schedule  recently  adopted  by  the  school 
board  could  not  be  maintained  under  the  existing  tax  levy.  The 
commission,  furthermore,  urged  in  its  report  *'  that  all  suitable 
means  be  used  to  put  a  larger  proportion  of  men  teachers  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  as  positions  therein 
might  thereafter  become  vacant,  and  if  it  be  found  necessary  to 
the  securing  of  that  end,  higher  salaries  be  provided  for  men 
than  for  women  in  these  grades." 

The  report  aroused  the  teachers,  and  in  February,  1899, 
printed  copies  of  the  full  report  were  sent  to  the  schools.  Ap- 
pended to  the  report  was  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  presentation  to 
the  legislature.  Five  days  after  the  appearance  of  copies  of 
the  printed  report  in  the  scliools,  the  appended  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  The  teachers  immedi- 
ately began  their  attack  upon  the  bill. 

William  R.  Harper  was  chairman  of  the  commission,  so  they 
misnamed  the  measure  the  "  Harper  Bill  "  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  the  smell  of  Standard  Oil ;  they  predicted  that  Rocke- 
feller millions  would  be  used  to  railroad  it  thru  the  legisla- 
ture. They  made  the  charge  that  women  were  being  discrimi- 
nated against.     This  cry  was  raised : 

"  Harper  doesn't  believe  in  the  people ;  he  doesn't  believe  in 
democracy;  he  believes  much  less  in  women." 

And  the  cry  aroused  all  the  women  teachers,  and  they  flocked 
thru  the  open  doors  of  the  federation.  The  doors  were 
•closed  after  them,  and  they  felt  that  their  personal  safety  was 
secure.  The  Harper  report  aroused  the  teachers  on  the  salary 
issue.  Superintendent  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  announced  his 
*'  one  man  power  "  policy. 

Then  began  the  bitter  fight  on  the  Harper  Bill ;  then  began 
the  famous  tax  fight;  then  began  the  struggle  to  overthrow 
""  one  man  power  ";  then  was  first  raised  the  cry  '*  shackled  by 
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the  book  trust  "  ;  then. was  first  heard  the  cry  of  ''  pull  " ;  then 
was  first  raised  the  ciy  of  unfair  and  secret  marking-  of  teachers ; 
then  began  what  the  federation  is  pleased  to  call  its  "  fight  for 
freedom  and  democracy  in  the  schools."  The  federation  de- 
manded that  teachers  be  recognized  as  competent  to  pass  upon 
the  relative  merits  of  the  different  text-books,  that  the  initia- 
tive in  the  choice  of  text-books  practically  be  vested  in  the 
teachers  instead  of  the  superintendent. 

Altho  it  had  taken  a  year  of  tireless  labor  to  construct  the 
Harper  report,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  it  were  incorpo- 
rated ideas  held  by  educators  of  the  first  rank  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  from  Eliot  of  Harvard  and  Butler  of  Columbia 
to  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford,  the  organized  teachers  defeated 
the  bill  which  was  the  fruit  of  the  report. 

This  first  signal  victory  of  the  federation  left  it  rent  into  fac- 
tions. It  had  been  discovered  that  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
organization  secretly  had  supported  the  objectionable  measure. 
After  a  great  struggle  the  officers  were  deposed,  and  the  factions 
were  knitted  together.  The  internal  strife  left  the  federation 
stronger  than  ever.  Then  followed  action  on  the  part  of  the 
school  board  which  brought  the  salary  fight  to  a  focus.  The 
new  schedule  adopted  in  1898  increased  the  maximum  salary 
from  $800  for  the  primary  teachers,  and  $825  for  the  grammar 
to  $1000.  The  advance  of  $175  granted  the  grade  teachers 
was  to  have  been  paid  in  three  installments ;  the  first  installment 
of  $75  was  paid  in  January,  1898,  the  second  of  $50,  due  in 
1899,  was  withheld  in  that  year.  In  1900  not  only  was  the 
third  installment  of  $50  not  paid,  nor  the  increase  of  $50  which 
had  been  withheld  the  previous  year,  but  the  advance  of  $75, 
given  in  1898,  was,  in  January,  1900,  taken  away.  The 
teachers  were,  in  effect,  returned  to  the  schedule  which  had  been 
in  force  for  twenty  years.  The  board  explained  that  the  cut 
was  due  to  the  crippled  condition  of  its  finances.'  An  investiga- 
tion instituted  by  the  present  business  representative,  and  the 
financial  secretary  of  the  federation,  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  had  fallen  far  short  of  its  duty, 
and  that  the  five  public  utility  corporations  of  Chicago  had  been 
permitted  to  escape  taxation  on  their  franchise  values.     With 
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a  view  of  gaining  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers'  salary 
cut,  the  business  agent  of  the  federation  and  the  financial  secre- 
tary withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  school  board,  and  began 
the  famous  tax  fight.  The  story  of  this  fight  has  been  told  and 
re-told.  Under  the  competent  direction  of  these  two  energetic 
women,  the  fight  was  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and 
$600,000  in  back  taxes  were  forced  from  the  coffers  of  the  five 
tax-dodging  corporations. 

The  teachers'  efforts  were  crowned  with  victory  at  every  stei> 
in  the  legal  contest.  The  strength  of  the  federation  also  de- 
veloped at  every  step.  And  the  action  of  the  school  board  in 
withholding  from  the  teachers  the  fruits  of  their  victory  largely 
contributed  toward  giving  the  federation  the  strong  hold  ort 
public  sympathy  v/hich  it  now  has. 

The  tax  fight  lifted  the  business  agent  of  the  federation  and 
its  financial  secretary  away  up  in  the  popular  estimation.  It 
tightened  the  bonds  that  held  the  teachers  together,  and  made 
thousands  of  friends  for  the  movement  outside  of  the  federa- 
tion. The  numbers  of  these  friends  materially  increased  when, 
the  board  refused  to  refund  to  the  teachers  the  money  which 
they  had  fought  away  from  the  tax-dodging  corporations. 

And  the  mere  fact  that  the  teachers  had  directed  their  hottest 
fire  against  corporations;  the  mere  fact  that  corporate  interests 
were  arrayed  against  them,  caused  the  hand  of  organized  labor 
to  be  outstretched  to  them  in  the  spirit  of  fraternal  sympathy. 

The  teachers  had  been  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  allied  cor- 
porate interests,  with  the  coalesced  forces  of  capital.  They  felt 
that  in  all  future  fights  against  the  school  board,  the  same  forces 
would  be  lined  up  against  them.  They  felt  that  unless  they 
could  get  behind  them  as  powerful  an  influence  as  they  had 
arrayed  against  them,  a  great  force  fighting  for  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  they,  they  would  fall.  This  great  opposing  force  was 
represented  only  in  organized  labor;  therefore  to  organized 
labor  the  teachers'  federation  turned  its  face  and  asked  for  help. 

The  other  day  I  asked  the  walking  delegate  of  the  teachers 
if  she  felt  she  had  done  a  good  and  wise  thing  when  she  affil- 
iated pedagogy  with  labor.  She  looked  at  me  doubtfully,  and 
then,  speaking  with  characteristic  confidence  and  force,  flung  at 
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me  a  collection  of  involved  sentences,  full  of  large  and  weighty- 
words,  calculated  to  give  the  "  lofty  ideal ''  impression — for  if 
anyone  can  use  the  agitator's  rhetoric  and  oratory  to  the  taste 
of  the  most  exacting  queen  it  is  the  walking  delegate  of  the 
teachers'  union.  If  you  do  not  look  carefully,  she  can  make 
^ou  say  like  the  poor,  tamed  Katherine,  that  the  moon  is  the 
«un. 

"  Organization,"  she  began,  "  organization  is  itself  educative. 
In  accomplishing  its  work  the  federation  has  given  to  the 
teachers  a  practical  knowledge  of  civic  conditions,  and  civic 
needs,  which  has  brought  them  into  direct  and  vital  relation 
with  all  the  forces  in  the  community  working  for  the  betterment 
•of  civic  conditions.  It  is  making  the  school,  thru  the  work 
-of  the  teachers,  such  a  factor  in  the  civic  life  of  the  community 
•as  it  never  was  before.  It  has  given  the  teachers  not  only  a 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  this  life,  but  a  new 
•civic  spirit." 

Not  to  permit  an  evasion  of  my  question  I  interposed,  "  But 
;you  had  your  educative  organization  before  you  affiliated  with 
^the  labor  federation — so  why  did  you  join  the  ranks  of  labor?  " 

''  Not  only  has  the  time  arrived  when  the  public  school 
teachers  must  take  a  position  on  the  serious  economic  and  polit- 
ical questions  pressing  for  solution,"  answered  Miss  Haley, 
■"  but  the  public  school  as  an  institution  must  be  either  demo- 
cratic or  autocratic.  A  democratic  form  of  government  cannot 
be  maintained  with  autocratic  principles  controlling  the  schools 
'either  in  their  administration  or  methods  of  teaching.  The  labor 
interests  lie  in  popular,  democratic  government,  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  democracy.  It  is  the  largest  organized  force  of 
democracy.  The  only  people  you  can  depend  upon  to  act  per- 
Tnanently  with  you  are  those  whose  interests  are  identical  with 
yours.  We  expect  by  affiliation  with  labor  to  arouse  the 
workers  and  the  whole  people,  thru  the  workers,  to  the 
dangers  confronting  the  public  schools  from  the  same  interests 
■and  tendencies  that  are  undermining  the  foundations  of  our 
•democratic  republic.  It  is  necessary  to  make  labor  a  construc- 
tive force  in  society,  or  it  will  be  a  destructive  force.  If  the 
educational  question  could  be  understood  by  the  labor  men,  and 
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the  labor  question  by  the  educators,  both  soon-  would  see  they 
are  working  to  the  same  end,  and  should  w^ork  together." 

Their  leader  declared  that  the  affiliation  of  the  teaching  force 
with  the  labor  force  was  an  accident  of  the  tax  fight.  And 
from  the  labor  forces  also,  she  admitted,  the  teachers  hope  to  get 
political  power.  And  what  will  organized  labor  receive  from 
the  teachers?  The  teachers'  walking  delegate  says  the  ex- 
change is  fair : 

'*  The  teachers  get  the  ballot^  and  the  labor  ranks  get  in 
exchange  the  use  of  our  brains,"  she  urges,  ''  and  thru  their 
prudent  use  we  hope  the  labor  people  may  be  able  to  eliminate 
the  weapons  used  by  the  labor  unions — the  bludgeon  and  the 
boycott.  We  will  give  new  weapons  into  their  hands.  We 
propose  to  teach  them  the  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot." 

It  is  seldom  that  the  walking  delegate  of  the  teachers'  union 
explains  the  trade  with  such  frankness.  The  commonly  given 
explanation  is  couched  in  language  calculated  to  give  the  **  high 
ideal  impression  "  to  the  labor  man,  without  the  sting  carried 
by  the  imputation  that  he  needs  to  borrow  the  brains  of  the 
teachers : 

"  Two  ideals  are  struggling  for  supremacy  in  /American  life 
to-day,"  is  her  usual  response,  ''  one  is  that  of  commercialism, 
which  subordinates  the  worker  to  the  product  and  to  the 
machine;  the  other,  the  ideal  of  democracy — the  ideal  of  educa- 
tion, which  places  humanity  above  all  machines,  and  demands 
that  all  activity  shall  be  the  expression  of  life.  If  this  ideal  of 
education  is  not  carried  over  into  the  industrial  field,  then  the 
ideal  of  commercialism  will  be  carried  over  into  the  schools. 
Those  two  ideals  can  no  more  continue  to  exist  in  American  life 
together  than  our  nation  could  have  continued  half  slave  and 
half  free. 

"  The  public  school  is  the  organized  means  provided  by  the 
deliberate  effort  of  the  whole  people  for  freeing  intelligence,  and, 
thru  freed  intelligence,  to  secure  freedom  of  activity.  The 
responsibility  rests  most  heavily  upon  the  public  school  to  find 
the  way  by  which  freedom  of  activity  in  the  industrial  field 
may  be  secured  thru  freed  intelligence. 

"  United  effort  for  mutual  aid  between  the  organization  of 
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the  teachers  of  Chicago  and  the  labor  unions  is  evidence  of  a 
mutual  recognition  of  that  responsibility.  If  the  school  cannot 
bring  joy  to  the  v^ork  of  the  world,  then  must  the  joy  go  out 
of  its  own  life,  and  work  in  the  school,  as  in  the  industrial  field 
to-day,  will  become  drudgery." 

So  the  public  schools,  which,  after  years  of  tireless,  systematic 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  present  reform  school 
board,  were  freed  from  the  shackles  fastened  upon  them  by  the 
political  heelers,  are  being  taken  by  the  collar  and  dragged  back 
into  the  political  arena  by  the  same  teachers  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  were  constantly  kept  on  pins  and  needles  because  the  whole 
public-school  system  was  pull-bound.  The  same  teachers  who 
profess  to  be  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  help  the  rural  teachers 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  political  grafters,  are  opening  the 
Chicago  schools  to  political  graft.  The  walking  delegate  says 
the  teacher's  place  is  in  politics,  and  she  is  molding  the  3500 
teachers  comprising  the  Chicago  federation  in  the  cast  of  the 
politician.  The  teachers'  walking  delegate  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fibers  of  the  referendum  league.  She  has  been  spend- 
ing a  large  share  of  her  time  in  promoting  the  measures  advo- 
cated by  this  organization  because  it  is  hoped  that  after  the 
power  of  initiative  and  referendum  has  been  given  to  the  people^ 
the  people  will  give  the  school  board  to  the  federation. 

"  After  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,"  she 
declares,  ''  the  people  will  own  and  operate  the  schools." 

Should  you  doubt  the  motives  of  this  little  walking  delegate, 
she  will  say  to  you :  ''  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  people  are 
incompetent  to  control  the  schools  ?  "  No.  The  people  are 
competent.  But  the  politicians  are  not  the  people.  The  people 
will  elect  the  board  members  just  as  they  now  elect  the  county 
commissioners  and  the  sanitary  trustees.  The  machine-made 
board  members  will  not  have  a  canal  to  w^all  with  Portland 
cement,  when  natural  cement  is  just  as  good,  but  they  will  have 
schoolhouses  to  build,  and  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people's 
money  to  spend.  The  people  do  not  pay  a  deal  of  attention 
to  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  other  municipal,  and  State, 
or  county  boards,  when  there  are  thirty  bigger  offices  to  be 
filled.     The  public  mind  will  not  worry  a  great  deal  over  the 
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selections  of  the  controlling  parties  in  reference  to  school-board 
membership.  Conventions  and  dishonest,  one-ticket  primaries 
— the  reformer's  gold  brick — will  give  a  group  of  politicians  a 
comfortable  bunk  in  the  board  of  education.  They  will  be  put 
there  because  they  control  some  precinct,  ward,  or  district.  They 
will  not  be  put  there  because  they  understand  the  educational 
needs  of  the  city.  A  salary  will  be  attached  to  the  office,  to 
make  it  a  comfortable  and  satisfactory  sleeping  hole  for  the 
politician  between  campaigns.  Five  hundred  voters  can  be 
given  good  jobs  in  the  schools;  thousands  of  extra  sweepers 
and  scrubbers,  and  school-yard  bricklayers  can  be  employed, 
just  as  post-hole  diggers  were  employed  by  the  West  Park 
Board. 

Will  any  one  of  that  group  of  honored  citizens  now  com- 
prising the  conservative  and  at  the  same  time  progressive 
element  in  the  school  board  consent  to  run  for  the  office  of 
board  member?  No.  None  of  the  type  that  now  predomi- 
nates will  consent  to  make  the  race.  Instead  of  being  composed 
of  men  of  especial  fitness  and  attainments  for  the  office  of 
trustee  of  the  public-school  system  the  board  will  be  made  up 
of  men  who  can  deliver  votes  and  who  in  recognition  of  their 
delivering  ability  were  hung  onto  the  ticket.  All  of  the  ele- 
ments now  represented  on  the  board  will  be  misrepresented 
then. 

Should  the  plan  for  a  general  and  separate  election  framed 
up  by  the  teachers'  leader  to  shield  the  elective-board  plan  from 
the  attacks  which  will  be  made  on  the  ground  that  the  public 
would  ignore  the  unfitness  of  candidates  for  the  board  should 
they  be  voted  on  at  a  municipal,  State,  or  national  election  be 
jirovided  for  under  the  law,  a  lesser  evil  would  be  overcome 
only  to  make  a  greater  evil  probable — the  organization  of  in- 
dependent political  machines  for  this  special  election  which 
would  make  the  schools  political  hot-beds.  If  the  proposed 
provision  for  the  new  charter  for  Chicago  framed  by  the  federa- 
tion is  incorporated  in  that  instrument,  and  nominations  arc 
made  by  petition  instead  of  by  primary  vote,  and  women  arc 
given  the  right  to  sign  the  nomination  petitions  and  to  vote 
for  school  trustees,  the  teachers  will  control  the  votes  of  the 
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25,000  or  more  club  women  of  Cook  County,  of  the  women 
trade  unionists,  and  of  unaffiliated  women  generally. 

The  injection  of  this  provision  in  the  new  charter  is  one  of 
the  forlorn  hopes  of  the  federation,  and  yet  it  is  quite  possible 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  women's  clubs  and  the  suffragist  organi- 
zations, which  are  always  ready  to  work  to  secure  any  measure 
of  suffrage  in  the  effort  to  advance  the  general  cause,  enough 
influence  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  legislators  to  induce 
them  to  grant  this  limited  extension  of  franchise.  The  legis- 
lature could  find  precedent  for  such  action  in  the  right  already 
given  to  women  of  voting  for  university  trustees.  The  legis- 
lature might  also  feel  disposed  to  vote  this  proposed  measure 
as  a  compromise  on  the  full  suffrage  bill  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  next  general  assembly  with  the  indorsement  of  the  State 
Equal  Suffrage  Association,  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  nearly  all  of  the  organizations  of  women 
in  the  State.  The  women  of  Cook  County  have  not  cast  a 
heavy  vote  in  the  election  of  university  trustees.  It  would 
be  another  story  if  it  came  to  voting  for  Chicago  public-school 
trustees,  for  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  women  of  Chicago 
are  so  vitally  interested  as  in  the  school  question.  Further- 
more, they  would  vote  for  any  candidates  urged  by  the  walk- 
ing delegate  of  the  federation  or  by  its  financial  secretary,  for 
these  two  former  teachers,  neither  of  whom  is  now  in  the 
service,  have  put  up  the  right  kind  of  a  "  bluff." 
•  The  teachers  worked  hard  for  the  little  ballot  at  the  last 
election.  They  circulated  petitions  thruout  the  city;  they 
carried  petitions  in  their  handbags ;  they  held  up  every  citizen 
they  met  and  made  him  sign  his  name  to  them.  They  enrolled 
the  children  in  the  name-getting  hunt.  They  used  the  school 
machinery  for  political  purposes.  When  the  school  board  voted 
to  distribute  new  charter  propaganda  in  the  schools  and  establish 
November  3  as  *'  Charter  Day  "  the  federation  protested.  It 
got  its  labor  allies  busy.  These  labor  allies  tried  to  prevail 
upon  the  board  to  permit  the  distribution  of  the  "  Little  Ballot  " 
literature  together  with  the  new  charter  propaganda.  The 
board  refused  to  accede  to  the  demand.  The  board  was  forced 
to  retreat  from  the  position  it  had  taken  in  regard  to  the  new 
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charter  and  "  Charter  Day  "  was  abandoned. .  As  a  result  of 
the  adverse  action  of  the  school  board  on  the  petition  for 
permission  to  carry  on  the  little  ballot  campaign  in  the 
schools,  the  teachers'  leader  did  her  utmost  to  defeat  in- 
dorsement of  the  new  charter  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor. 

She  was  not  opposed  to  the  charter  until  the  board  favored 
it.  Anything  the  board  favors,  good  or  bad,  the  teachers* 
leader  is  against. 

And  what  have  the  teachers  already  gained  thru  their 
alliance  with  organized  labor?  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  accomplished  since  the  teachers  got  the  forces 
of  organized  labor  lined  up  behind  them,  besides  compelling 
the  board  to  rescind  its  "  Charter  Day  "  action : 

Killed  the  Mark-Cooley  bill,  by  claiming  it  would  establish 
one  man  power  in  the  schools  and  put  the  "  book  trust "  in  the 
saddle. 

Secured  victory  at  the  polls  for  a  proposition  to  elect  the 
board  of  education  by  popular  vote  and  largely  contributed  to 
the  victory  of  the  proposition  for  municipal  ownership  of  public 
utility  corporations. 

Aided  materially  in  securing  victory  at  the  polls  for  the 
propositions  for  "  direct  primaries  "  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  vote  franchise  grants. 

Aided  in  securing  victory  for  the  proposition  to  elect  United 
States  Senators  by  popular  vote. 

The  influence  of  the  federation  is  constantly  felt  in  the  rooms 
of  the  board  of  education  and  seems  to  be  ever  increasing.  Just 
now  the  walking  delegate  of  the  federation  is  holding  such  a 
'*  big  stick  "  over  the  board  that  its  members  are  afraid  to 
venture  to  disarm  her.  And  as  its  influences  multiply  so  do 
its  demands.  In  July,  1902,  the  board  of  education  adopted  a 
new  salary  schedule,  prepared  and  recommended  by  the'  super- 
intendent of  schools.  This  schedule  returned  to  force,  with  the 
promotional  examination  feature  added,  the  salary  schedule 
which  was  suspended  in  1899. 

The  teachers'  union  now  wants  this  maximum  again  raised, 
this  time  to  $1500,  and  the  promotional  examination  feature — 
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the  school  board's  merit  system — eliminated.      In  urging  this 
increase  the  teachers'  leader  says  : 

"The  teachers  of  Chicago  do  not  beg  for  a  raise  in  salary 
now  because  they  need  more  books,  better  clothes,  or  opportunity 
for  recreation,  they  ask  it  because  they  know  they  earn  it,  and 
that  they  have  an  inherent  right  to  what  they  earn;  not  only 
that,  but  sooner  or  later  the  people  will  acknowledge  that  right 
and  find  a  way  to  recognize  it.  I  consider  a  clear  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  this  inherent  right  to  a  fair 
share  in  the  wealth  they  create,  to  be  the  first  prerequisite  for 
any  efifective  movement  to  better  the  conditions  of  teachers  and 
teaching.  Armed  with  the  conviction  that  they  are  seeking 
justice  to  the  children  and  to  the  people  no  less  than  to  them- 
selves, no  denial,  no  rebuff  will  deter,  and  they  will  persevere 
until  the  entire  community  recognizes  the  essential  justice  of 
their  claims  and  sets  itself  the  task  of  finding  a  way  to  grant 
them." 

Altho  the  teachers  still  claim  that  they  are  greatly  under- 
paid and  that  they  are  still  confronted  by  the  problem  of  living 
in  a  way  suited  to  their  professional  environment,  they  are 
making  their  latest  demands  on  the  basis  of  academic  reasoning 
rather  than  actual  want.  With  the  salary  issue  still  unsettled 
both  as  to  the  basis  of  promotion  and  the  maximum,  the 
teachers  are  now  raising  other  issues  which  largely  affect  the 
government  of  the  schools. 

The  federation  wants  a  certain  percentage  of  the  tax  levy 
set  aside  by  law  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  It  wants 
a  public  State  teachers'  pension  fund  established.  It  wants  an 
elective  board  of  education  with  nominations  by  petition,  elec- 
tion at  large  instead  of  by  wards,  and  the  right  to  circulate 
nomination  petitions  and  to  vote  for  members  of  the  school 
board  extended  to  women.  It  wants  a  central  council  of 
teachers  and  district  school  councils  established  by  legislative 
action,  these  councils  to  have  the  legal  right  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  board.  It  wants  the  teachers  to  have  given  to 
them  the  right  to  express  themselves  on  the  relative  merits  of 
the  different  text-books.  It  wants  a  fixed  tenure  of  office  estab- 
lished by  the  teachers,  inefficient  teachers  to  be  eliminated  from 
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the  service  only  after  having  been  given  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  improvement  and  a  trial  before  the  board  of  education 
on  written  charges.  It  wants  the  board  to  provide  for  a  regular 
annual  salary  increase  for  all  efficient  teachers,  teachers  against 
whom  no  charges  have  been  proved,  until  the  maximum  in  the 
schedule  is  reached.  Lastly,  the  federation  wants  the  promo- 
tional examination  system,  as  established  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  annihilated  with  as  little  ceremony  as  possible.  Its 
vote  on  this  question  w'as  3844  to  316. 

The  school  board  agrees  with  the  federation  that  a  fixed 
tenure  of  office  should  be.  established  by  law ;  the  board  believes 
with  the  federation  that  a  State  pension  fund  should  be  estab- 
lished ;  it  believes  the  teachers  should  be  removed  from  the  ser- 
vice only  for  cause  and  after  trial ;  it  believes  that  the  teachers 
should  have  better  pay,  but  it  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to 
grant  them  further  advances  under  the  existing  tax  levy.  The 
school  board  will  recommend  these  reforms  and  many  others, 
which  the  teachers  will  indorse,  in  their  provisional  draft  of  an 
educational  chapter  for  the  new  charter  for  Chicago.  Nearly 
all  of  these  provisions  were  advocated  by  President  Mark  of  the 
board  of  education  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  board.  Naturally 
enough  President  Mark  did  not  advocate  the  election  of  the 
board  of  education  by  popular  vote ;  he  does  not  want  to  see  the 
schools  fall  the  prey  of  the  politicians.  Naturally  enough  he 
did  not  advocate  the  establishment  of  the  teachers'  councils. 
He  well  knows  that  these  councils  would  be  controlled  by  the 
federation.  He  did  not  recommend  an  increase  in  salaries  for 
the  teachers;  he  did  not  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  fund  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  But  he 
carried  the  pension  idea  farther  than  it  was  carried  by  the 
teachers  themselves.  Now  the  teachers  in  the  effort  to  take 
to  themselves  the  credit  of  being  the  pioneers  in  the  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  pension  fund  are  charging 
President  Mark  with  being  opposed  to  pensioning  teachers  who 
have  not  been  in  the  service  for  thirty-five  years  or  upwards. 
This  is  a  mahcious  fabrication. 

President  Mark  has  also  advocated  the  establishment  by  law 
of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  and  urged  that  the  term 
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of  office  of  this  official  should  be  fixed,  that  he  should  be  granted, 
under  the  charter,  the  initiative  in  the  choice  of  text-books  and 
the  appointment  and  transfer  of  teachers. 

This  measure  will  be  opposed  by  the  Teachers'  Federation. 
For  the  superintendent  of  schools,  an  official  drawing  a  salary 
of  $10,000  a  year,  to  select  the  schoolbooks  and  be  granted  the 
initiative  in  the  matter  of  transferring  and  appointing  teachers, 
is  not ''  democratic."  It  is  autocratic,  they  say ;  it  is  ''  one  man 
power."  It  savors  of  the  Mark-Cooley  bill.  The  teachers 
practically  want  the  right  to  select  their  own  text-books.  This 
means  that  the  greater  part  of  the  teacher's  valuable  time  each 
year  would  be  devoted  to  granting  interviews  with  book  agents. 
It  would  mean,  too,  that  in  no  two  schools  would  the  same 
text-books  be  used  and  the  delicately  and  carefully  organized 
system,  the  result  of  a  half  century  of  thought,  would  go  to 
smash. 

Since  the  term  "  one  man  power  "  was  coined  during  the 
incumbency  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  Dr.  Andrews,  the 
federation's  stump-speakers  have  continually  harped  on  it.  It 
has  been  their  dynamite  bomb  and  they  have  placed  it  under 
Superintendent  Edwin  G.  Cooley's  chair,  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  dynamite  works  downward.  They  fixed  the  term  on  the 
present  superintendent  at  the  time  they  were  engaged  in  tearing 
the  Mark-Cooley  bill  into  shreds.  They  have  kept  up  the  cry 
ever  since.  Never  was  there  less  of  one  man  control  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  than  now.  Dis- 
trict superintendents,  principals,  department  supervisors,  and 
teachers  are  regularly  consulted  by  the  head  of  the  system.  It 
was  the  Chicago  Principals'  Association,  formed  into  commit- 
tees by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  that  drafted  the  present 
up-to-date  course  of  study,  not  the  superintendent  himself. 
The  superintendent  did  not  dictate  how  this  work  should  be 
done ;  he  merely  supervised  the  work  and  saw  that  it  was  done 
thoroly  and  well.  The  board  of  education  and  the  superin- 
tendent have  been  continually  charged  by  the  federation  with 
being  hand  in  glove  with  the  American  Book  Company — the 
so-called  "  book  trust."  As  a  matter  of  fact  more  "  trust " 
text-books  have  been  dropped  from  the  list  for  the  Chicago 
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schools  during  the  last  four  years  than  during  any  previous 
decade  and  a  half.  Only  last  year  two  arithmetics  published 
by  the  "  book  trust "  were  dropped.  The  latest  cry  raised  by 
the  federation  alleges  that  a  system  of  secret  marking  has  been 
hung  upon  the  teachers  by  the  superintendent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  teachers  had  a  way  of  discovering  how  they  are 
marked  by  the  school  principals,  it  would  be  all  a  principal's 
"  job  "  is  worth  to  give  a  federationist  a  low  mark.  For  self- 
protection  and  for  the  good  of  the  service  it  is  necessary  that 
the  principal's  marks  should  be  kept  secret  from  his  teachers. 
The  teacher  is  not  judged  solely  upon  the  marks  given  her 
by  the  principal.  Her  record  is  taken  into  account  by  the  dis- 
trict superintendent  together  with  her  efficiency  as  a  teacher. 

The  charge  regularly  is  made  that  the  teachers  are  not  on  a 
merit  list,  that  pull  still  sways  the  hand  of  power.  Superin- 
tendent Cooley  came  into  the  control  of  the  Chicago  schools  in 
June,  1900.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  there  was  a  ''  star-chamber  "  session  of  the  board  of 
education.  It  was  convened  at  the  request  of  the  new  super- 
intendent. Mr.  Cooley  spared  no  words  in  making  his  arraign- 
ment of  the  system  of  farming  out  ''  jobs  "  in  the  schools  to 
the  friends  of  the  politicians.  At  this  meeting  the  curfew  of 
the  pull  system  was  rung.  Since  then  pull  has  been  effectually 
eliminated  by  a  slow  process  involving  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  all  politicians,  officials,  or  citizens  attempting  to  exer- 
cise influence,  and  the  establishment  of  a  merit  system  which 
is,  in  at  least  one  respect,  a  great  improvement  over  the  common 
civil  sen- ice  system.  The  weapon  of  publicity  has  been  wielded 
with  great  effect  by  the  superintendent.  Any  person,  from  the 
mayor  of  Chicago,  political  boss,  or  board  member  to  the  ordi- 
nary citizen,  school-engineer,  teacher,  or  office  boy,  who  asks  a 
favor  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  way  of  an  appoint- 
ment or  the  assignment  of  a  friend  in  preference  to  others  on 
the  eligible  list,  rejoices  only  in  having  his  or  her  name  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  *'pull  list."  This  list  is  made  up 
entirely  of  the  names  of  persons  who  have  attempted  to  exercise 
undue  influence  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  together 
with  the  correspondence  or  other  memoranda  bearing  upon  the 
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specific  case.  The  exhibits  are  regularly  examined  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  management  committee,  and  may  be  viewed 
by  any  taxpayer  upon  application.  In  this  case  the  publicity 
cure  has  proven  effective.  It  is  evident  that  those  w^ho  make  a 
practice  of  using  their  office  as  a  lever  with  which  to  pry  open 
the  door  of  public  service  for  their  friends  object  to  applying 
the  lever  openly  and  aboveboard. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  not  required 
by  law  to  appoint  the  teachers  by  a  rigid  merit  system.  The 
system  was  voluntarily  constructed  by  the  reform  board  with 
the  aid  of  Superintendent  Cooley.  The  board  established  a 
system  which  may  be  held  up  as  a  model  for  the  legislature  to 
copy  in  designing  future  civil  serv^ice  laws.  Under  the  civil 
sei-vice  as  it  exists  in  law,  an  employee  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  place  to  which  he  has  been  certified  until  by  due  process  of 
seniority  he  has  arrived  at  the  head.  As  the  Tribune  editor- 
ially has  put  it  "  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  sit  down  and  let  the  clock 
work." 

Commenting  upon  the  superiority  of  the  board  of  education's 
<:ivil  service,  Mr.  Hard,  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  said: 

"  The  board  of  education  merit  system  substitutes  for  the 
clock  a  term  of  probation.  The  markings  on  practical  efficiency 
received  by  the  applicant  during  this  term  are  averaged  with 
the  markings  which  he  received  when  he  was  placed  on  the  list. 
Permanent  appointment  does  not  come  until  the  list  is  revised  in 
accordance  with  the  degree  of  efficiency  which  the  term  of  pro- 
l>ation  has  revealed.  The  efficiency  markings  are  made  by  the 
principals  of  the  schools  and  revised  by  the  district  superin- 
tendents. It  is  evident,  then,  that  positions  on  the  list  are 
determined  by  something  besides  the  calendar.  A  man  cannot 
get  in  at  the  bottom  and  just  wait  till  he  rises  to  the  top.  He 
lias  to  work.  If  he  refuses  to  work,  his  low  markings  for 
■efficiency  may  keep  him  at  the  bottom  forever.  His  appoint- 
ment depends  on  his  getting  to  the  top  by  showing  diligence 
:and  capacity  while  he  is  still  on  trial." 

It  is  this  excellent  system  which  the  board  of  education  has 
substituted  for  the  "  pull  "  system  which  held  sway  before  the 
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"  star-chamber  "  session  changed  the  order  of  things.  A  few 
years  ago  the  board  members  made  it  a  practice  to  divide  the 
spoils.  Every  teacher  was  a  protege  of  some  board  member 
or  of  several.  Teachers  were  appointed  by  political  influence 
and  personal  preference.  Incompetent  teachers  retained  their 
positions  because  they  had  friends  on  the  school  board.  In  the 
North  Division  High  School  one  teacher  who  was  unfit  to  min- 
gle in  social  relation  with  self-respecting  adults,  and  who  was 
totally  incompetent  to  teach  anything,  held  her  position  for 
years  in  spite  of  the  protests  that  were  regularly  forwarded  to 
the  superintendent  by  both  principal  and  parents.  She  had 
enough  "  pull  "  to  render  her  position  safe.  Another  teacher  in 
the  same  school  had  grown  so  old  in  the  service  that  she  was 
far  enough  along  in  second  childhood  to  be  a  congenial  com- 
panion for  the  kindergarten  children.  Still  she  continued 
teaching  English  literature  to  a  fourth-year  class  in  the  high 
school.  She  controlled  several  votes  on  the  school  board.  A 
number  of  similar  instances  might  be  cited  to  show  that  the 
existence  of  political  pull  was  a  positive  danger  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  schools;  a  threatening  danger  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  generation  just  now  entering  upon  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. The  reform  school  board  annihilated  this  system.  The 
teachers  are  trying  to  annihilate  the  board's  substitute,  the 
promotional  examination  system,  without  which  the  teachers 
would  continue  to  be  promoted  on  a  basis  of  length  of  service 
instead  of  a  basis  of  efficiency.  The  teacher  must  keep  abreast 
of  the  times ;  she  dare  not  become  a  laggard  in  the  procession 
of  education  towards  betterments.  When  she  does  she  should 
be  compelled  to  catch  up  or  drop  out  of  the  line  altogether. 
The  Chicago  board  is  giving  all  the  teachers  a  chance  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession ;  it  is  dropping  the  laggards. 

I  have  gone  over  the  Chicago  situation  in  detail  with  a  view 
to  revealing  the  methods  resorted  to  by  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
Federation  and  its  leader  in  the  effort  to  prejudice  public  opinion 
against  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion ;  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  laboring  man  against  those  who 
are  doing  the  most  for  the  betterment  of  his  child,  intellectually, 
physically,  and  morally.    All  these  things  are  calculated  to  show 
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that  there  actually  exists  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  a  condition 
of  unrest — a  condition  of  unrest  such  as  will  spread  over  the 
country  as  the  union  idea  spreads  from  schoolhouse  to  school- 
house;  that  this  condition  of  unrest  is  caused  by  the  unbridled 
ambitions  of  a  small  coterie  of  school-teachers  who  are  making- 
their  bread  and  butter  out  of  agitation  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  so  long  as  the  game  lasts.  They  are  continually  looking- 
for  a  skeleton  in  the  closet;  they  are  continually  scenting  a 
"  nigger  "  in  the  school  board's  wood  pile. 

Not  long  ago  the  teachers'  leader  admitted  that  the  board  of 
education  had  practically  removed  the  salary  issue  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  promotional  examination  system.  Therefore 
it  would  seem  that  the  "  single  purpose  "  for  which  the  federa- 
tion was  organized  also  had  been  removed.  But  the  walking 
delegate  of  the  Chicago  federation  has  found  the  salary  cry  to 
be  a  strong  magnet.  She  raises  it  every  time  the  teachers  seern 
to  be  getting  lukewarm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  organization 
from  which  she  secures  her  own  salary.  So  the  leader  of  the 
teachers  has  set  herself  the  task  of  destroying  the  carefully 
I  organized  promotional  examination  system.  It  is  true  that 
under  this  system  the  salaries  are  not  adequate,  nor  will  they  be 
under  any  promotional  system  that  genius  can  devise  until  the 
revenues  are  increased.  If  it  were  possible  to  grant  the  teachers 
an  increase  with  the  funds  that  a-e  available,  the  present 
board  of  education  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  before  taking 
the  step.  The  present  superintendent  of  schools  would  im- 
mediately make  such  a  recommendation.  He  has  always  urged 
that  the  teachers  should  be  better  paid,  but  without  money  it  is 
obvious  that  they  cannot  be.  The  maximum  paid  to  elementary 
teachers  is  now  $1000  and  the  minimum  $550.  This  scale  is 
equal  to  the  one  which  was  in  efifect  before  the  salary  cut  was 
made  in  1900. 

But  the  leader  of  the  teachers  has  put  her  followers  on  record 
as  favoring  a  maximum  of  $1500.  Every  teacher  in  the 
federation,  from  the  walking  delegate  down  to  the  lowest- 
salaried  cadet,  knows  that  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility 
for  the  board  of  education  to  grant  the  teachers  an  increase 
with   the   scant   funds   now    available.      But   the   federation's 
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leader  is  going  on  the  stump  and  crying  out  about  the  outrage- 
ously small  wages  given  to  the  teachers  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  they  create.  She  is  making  it  appear  that  the  board  of 
education  could  %\Mt  every  teacher  in  the  system  a  handsome  in- 
crease if  it  saw  fit  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  she  is  ranting 
about  the  unfair  system  of  taxation  w^hich  deprives  the  schools 
of  a  large  share  of  the  revenue  which  would  come  to  them  under 
an  adequate  system.  She  is  urging  that  the  rooms  are  over- 
crowded and  laying  the  blame  for  this  condition  upon  the  board 
of  education,  knowing  all  the  while  that  the  present  schedule  of 
salaries  could  not  be  maintained  if  additional  schoolrooms  were 
opened  and  an  additional  number  of  teachers  employed.  To 
carry  q\x\  the  ideas  of  the  Teachers'  Federation  the  board  of 
education  would  be  compelled  to  drive  half  the  260,000  pupils 
of  the  Chicago  public  schools  into  the  streets;  by  reducing  the 
teaching  force  by  half,  the  board  would  be  able  financially  to 
give  the  remaining  teachers  fairly  good  salaries.  The  fault 
lies  with  the  apathetic  taxpayers  and  the  inadequate  tax  laws, 
not  with  the  school  board. 

The  board  of  education  established  the  promotional  examina- 
tion system  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  devote  the  small 
sum  it  is  able  annually  to  grant  in  advances  to  the  most  deserv- 
ing of  the  teachers.  Under  this  system  a  teacher  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  group  in  the  salary  scale  upon  successfully 
passing  an  examination.  In  this  examination  practical  results, 
as  shown  in  her  schoolroom  work,  are  taken  into  consideration 
together  with  academic  thoroness.  To  give  to  the  teachers  an 
opportunity  of  increasing  their  efficiency  and  thru  this  opportu- 
nity the  other  opportunity  of  increasing  their  pay.  Superintend- 
ent Cooley  established  the  Normal  School  Extension  Depart- 
ment. The  enrollment  in  this  department  at  the  present  time  is 
over  5000  teachers.  But  the  Teachers'  Federation  objects  to 
this  system.  It  places  too  great  a  premium  upon  efficiency  and 
takes  too  small  an  account  of  length  of  sen^ice.  If  the  public 
wants  to  increase  the  pay  of  its  teachers  because  they  have 
grown  old  in  the  service,  then  the  public  should  be  with  the 
Teachers'  Federation;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  public  thinks  it 
is  the  wiser  plan  to  reward  merit  and  efficiency  without  respect 
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to  the  number  of  years  of  service,  then  the  pubHc  should  lend 
its  unqualified  support  to  the  board  of  education.  Under  the 
present  system  the  teachers'  salaries  are  raised  $50  at  every 
jump.  The  federation  is  most  concerned  with  the  elementary 
teachers.  Before  the  cut  in  salaries  was  made  in  1900,  and 
before  there  was  any  expressed  dissatisfaction  over  the  schedule, 
the  minimum  paid  to  a  teacher  was  $500  a  year  for  the  first 
year  of  service.  At  this  time  the  minimum  paid  in  Philadelphia 
was  $470;  in  Boston  $552;  in  St.  Louis  from  $400  to  $500;  iii 
Brooklyn  $400. 

Opposition  to  the  scheme  of  introducing  academic  and  educa- 
tional efficiency  as  the  single  basis  for  elevation  of  the  school- 
teacher from  one  group  to  another  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  salary  chimera  has  caused  the  federation  to  bitterly  attack 
the  promotional  system  and  to  attempt  to  undermine  its  founda- 
tion— the  Normal  School  Extension  Department.  The  fed- 
eration leaders  hold  to  the  view  that  it  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  question  the 
source  of  the  teacher's  competency  and  that  in  so  doing  he  is 
not  only  violating  professional  ethics  but  is  discouraging  the 
development  of  individuality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  federa- 
tionists  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  a  piece  of  impudence  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent  to  attempt  to  measure  their 
educational  strength  by  any  standard  except  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  schoolroom.  In  passing  judgment  upon  a 
teacher,  Superintendent  Cooley,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
board  of  examiners  and  the  principals  and  district  superin- 
tendents, takes  into  account  the  two  elements — academic 
efficiency,  educational  success. 

From  the  first  introduction  of  the  child  to  the  school  these 
two  elements  are  necessary  to  mold  the  child-mind  in  the 
image  of  the  modern  educational  ideal.  At  no  step  in  the 
child's  education  is  a  teacher  fully  equipped  with  all  the  avail- 
able educative  weapons  so  much  needed  as  in  the  kindergarten. 
There  is  needed  in  the  first  grades  a  more  thoro  knowledge  of 
the  philosophy,  history,  and  science  of  education,  a  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  different  educational  methods,  than 
at  any  other  period  in  the  school  course  from  elementary  school 
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to  university.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.-  Education 
must  get  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  child-mind  at  the  instant  the 
paths  of  knowledge  are  opened  to  it,  so  that  the  child  will  hurry 
onward  with  joy  and  exhilaration.  A  false  start  at  the  outset 
makes  school  a  prison  and  education  a  punishment.  To-day 
teachers  are  not  born ;  they  are  made.  All  the  old  molds  have 
been  destroyed  and  science  has  made  new  molds.  Every 
teacher  must  first  come  out  of  the  mold — individuality  and  the 
broadening  process  follow  later  and  naturally. 

The  Teachers'  Federation  is  against  the  promotional  exam- 
ination system.  Taking  up  the  weapon  of  the  labor  unions 
the  federation  has  called  upon  its  members  to  boycott  pro- 
motional tests  and  the  extension  courses.  It  is  calling  the 
public  school  a  factory  of  education. 

Always  looking  for  something  to  stand  for  and  fight  for,  the 
Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  is  going  along.  And  no  attempt 
at  interference  was  made  by  the  board  of  education  until  re- 
cently. When  the  Teachers'  Federation  in  black  and  white 
boldly  put  itself  on  record  as  opposing  the  promotional  ex- 
amination system  as  established  by  the  school  board  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  declared  that  all  teachers  against 
whom  no  charges  of  inefficiency  or  unfitness  had  been  proved 
should  be  advanced  year  after  year  until  the  top-notch  salary 
is  reached,  the  anti-federation  members  of  the  board  were 
aroused  to  action. 

The  Rev.  R.  A.  White,  school  trustee,  in  a  sermon  preached 
from  the  pulpit  of  his  liberal  church,  in  the  latter  part  of 
January,  bitterly  denounced  the  teachers'  organization  as  an 
injury  to  the  schools  and  urged  upon  the  board  the  necessity  of 
taking  active  steps  to  crush  it.  He  took  the  stand  that  no 
servants  of  all  the  people  should  be  permitted  to  affiliate  with 
any  one  class  of  people.  He  deplored  the  union  of  pedagogy 
and  labor. 

This  sermon,  preached  as  it  was  by  a  board  member,  brought 
the  federation  and  the  school  board  sword  to  sword.  A  resolu- 
tion was  prepared  by  the  anti-federation  members  calling  upon 
the  federation  to  withdraw  from  the  labor  body.  Before  the 
meeting-  at  whicli  this  resolution  was  scheduled  for  presentation 
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was  coiiN'ened  a  majorit}^  of  the  board  members  had  been  forced 
over  to  the  other  side.  As  a  compromise  a  resolution  merely 
denouncing  the  federation  and  omitting  the  withdrawal  clause 
was  framed.  This  resolution  took  the  same  course  as  the  other. 
It  was  not  as  much  as  formally  presented.  The  anti-federa- 
tionists  discovered  to  their  chagrin  that  a  majority  of  the  board 
members  did  not  care  to  commit  political  suicide  by  putting 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  federation. 

Naturally  the  question  arises : 

"  Had  such  a  resolution  been  adopted  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, would  the  teachers  have  obeyed  its  injunctions?  Would 
they  have  withdrawn  from  the  federation  ?  " 

The  answer  is :  They  would  not.  What  course  would  they 
have  pursued?  The  business  agent  of  the  federation  has  de- 
clined to  answer  this  question.  Other  teachers  have  openly 
said  that  they  would  have  struck  rather  than  retire  from  the 
labor  ranks. 

And  is  there  any  other  contingency  which  might  arise  to 
cause  the  unionized  teachers  to  follow  this  course?  Their 
leader  says  there  is  not,  but  again  the  rank  and  file  in  the  organi- 
zation differ  from  her.  Their  leader  told  me  several  weeks 
ago — and  she  spoke  with  considerable  emphasis — that  the 
teachers  would  have  struck  in  1900,  at  the  time  their  salaries 
were  cut,  had  they  been  as  strongly  organized  as  they  now  are. 
The  teachers  are  not  certain  that  such  an  occasion  might  not 
again  arise. 

What  a  strike  of  all  the  teachers  in  a  great  system  of  public 
schools  would  mean  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  estimate  for 
the  readers  of  the  Review.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  a  strike 
of  the  unionized  teachers  is  not  outside  of  the  pale  of  possibility. 

As  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  is  the  backbone  of  the 
national  organization,  the  course  taken  by  it  marks  out  the 
course  to  be  traversed  by  the  larger  organization.  This  course 
leads  by  a  direct  route  to  trades  unionism,  thence  to  politics  and 
the  ballot  box. 

The  teachers  in  every  corner  of  the  land  where  the  public 
school  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  slow  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion thru  all  the  ages  are  being  organized,  not  collectively. 
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not  in  groups,  but  individually.  Their  affiliation  is  kept  a  close 
secret  for  the  reason  that,  were  it  known,  the  local  school 
boards,  fearful  of  the  effect  of  organization,  would  take  radical 
steps  to  stamp  out  the  evil  before  it  had  rooted. 

In  every  "  organized  "  or  partially  organized  town  the  feder- 
ation has  its  correspondents,  just  as  the  Chicago  federation 
has  its  correspondents  in  every  Chicago  school.  It  is  the  duty 
of  these  correspondents  to  keep  the  central  office  constantly  in- 
formed in  regard  to  conditions  in  their  territory. 

Each  teacher  in  the  national  organization  is  numbered. 
Each  teacher  upon  joining  the  federation  fills  out  four  slips. 
One  of  these  slips  is  forwarded  to  the  president ;  another  to  the 
corresponding  secretary;  another  to  the  treasurer;  another  to 
the  State  director.  There  is  a  director  in  every  State,  an  or- 
ganizer— a  walking  delegate,  if  you  please. 

The  non-unionized  teachers  in  Chicago,  the  "  scab  "  teachers, 
pay  the  penalty  of  being  denied  the  protection  of  the  federa- 
tion. As  the  power  of  the  federation  grows,  so,  in  exact  pro- 
portion, does  the  penalty.  It  is  this  club  of  power  and  mutual 
aid  that  will  be  relied  upon  to  drive  the  rural  teachers  into  the 
fold,  as  it  has  driven  the  Chicago  teachers. 

The  teachers'  leader  is  daily  striving  to  multiply  the  advan- 
tages and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  unionization,  for  in  their 
multiplication  lies  their  great  hope  of  being  able  to  hold  all  the 
teachers  together. 

The  national  federation  meets  annually  at  the  same  time  and 
place  that  the  National  Educational  Association  meets.  Its 
prime  purpose  now  is  to  wedge  itself  into  a  position  of  power 
in  this  conservative  body.  And  for  the  afterwork — it  is  con- 
structing channels  everywhere,  thru  labor  unions,  thru  women's 
clubs,  thru  every  agency  of  agitation.  Before  long  it  will  have 
a  great  central  office  established  in  Chicago,  in  charge  of  sala- 
ried officials ;  and  from  this  office  all  the  campaigns  will  be  di- 
rected. This  office  will  be  the  source  of  the  streams  that  will 
flow  to  every  red  schoolhouse  in  the  nation,  carrying  on  their 
surfaces  the  gospel  of  organization.  And  when  every  teacher 
who  is  charged  with  the  sacred  obligation  of  planting  the  seeds 
of  good  citizenship  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  tomorrow,  and 
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with  nourishing  the  instinct  of  motherhood  in  the  breast  of 
the  wife  of  to-morrow,  is  branded  with  the  union  label,  and 
saturated  with  the  stench  of  ward  politics,  then  will  the  fed- 
eration have  attained  its  goal. 

It  is  one  of  the  holy  offices  of  education  to  plunge  the 
modern  mind  thru  a  fire  which  may  burn  out  the  old  dross  and 
send  man  on  in  greater  purity;  send  him  onward  with  higher 
ideals  and  a  clearer  and  more  perfect  conception  of  the  human 
talents.  It  is  one  of  the  holy  offices  of  education  in  a  republic 
to  mold  in  the  child  mind  a  high  civic  ideal.  It  is  one  of  the 
offices  of  education  to  teach  the  man  and  woman  of  tomor- 
row the  fundamental  principles  of  pure  political  science.  It 
is  not  one  of  the  holy  offices  of  education  to  teach  the  child 
the  *' political  game,"  nor  the  virtue  of  ''  gang  rule." 

David  Swing  Ricker 
Chicago,  III. 


Ill 

THE    UNIFORM    ENTRAXXE    EXAMINATIONS    IN 

ENGLISH 

At  the  present  time  nearly  every  college  in  the  United 
States  sets  an  examination  paper,  or  requires  a  certificate, 
representing  a  definite  acquirement  in  English.  Most  schools 
have  courses  in  English,  and  such  schools  as  prepare  boys  for 
college  have  courses  leading  directly  to  a  college  examination 
or  certificate.  This  state  of  things  is  now  so  general  and 
seems  so  sensible  that  it  might  readily  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  method  so  far  back  as  organized  education  has  existed 
in  this  country.  It  is,  however,  of  comparatively  recent  de- 
velopment. Twenty-five  years  ago,  few  preparatory  schools 
had  organized  courses  in  English,  and  comparatively  few  col- 
leges and  universities  had  an  entrance  requirement  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  officers  of  the  English  departments  of  some  of  the 
universities  discouraged  the  thought  of  examinations  and  even 
of  organized  study  in  English  literature,  urging  that  it  be  kept 
for  inspiration  and  delight,  and  never  debased  by  contact  with 
the  hand  of  toil.  Such  teaching  as  was  given  in  the  schools, 
while  of  very  high  character  in  many  cases,  and  carried  on  by 
men  of  great  ability,  was  most  unequal.  The  best  secondary 
schools  were  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  three 
or  four  different  kinds  of  preparation  at  once,  in  the  effort  to 
fit  boys  for  colleges  of  totally  different  requirements. 

Out  of  these  conditions  grew  a  desire  for  some  organization 
of  English  instruction.  The  most  important  movement  was  in 
New  England,  where  was  formed  an  association  of  colleges, 
which  called  itself  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  Eng- 
land on  Entrance  Examinations,  and  which  took  the  impor- 
tant step  of  recommending  an  entrance  examination  in  English, 
which  was  adopted,  in  part  or  in  whole,  by  most  of  the  colleges 
represented  in  the  Commission.     A  brief  experience,  however, 
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with  these  requirements,  showed  that  organized  classes  in 
the  preparatory  schools  must  be  had,  and  a  distinct  step  in 
advance  was  made  when  a  well-remembered  and  most  useful 
conference  was  held  at  Vassar  College  to  consider  the  whole 
subject  of  English  study.  The  recommendations  of  that 
Conference,  while  in  no  way  dogmatic,  have  been,  probably, 
of  more  general  service  than  any  other  recent  utterance  on 
the  subject.  Educators  began  to  think  upon  the  subject  and 
to  discuss  it  in  their  conventions;  some  schools  and  some 
colleges  adopted  the  recommendations;  and  interest  in  the 
matter  rapidly  grew. 

Means  for  the  unification  of  the  requirements  were  provided 
by  the  organization  at  about  this  period  of  college  associations. 
In  1887  the  College  Association  of  Pennsylvania  was 
formed.  In  1888  it  became  the  College  Association  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland.  In  1892  it  broadened  its  scope 
and  became  The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  One  of  the 
first  results  of  the  admission  of  the  preparatory  schools  to  an 
equality  with  the  colleges  in  this  Association  was  an  attempt 
to  harmonize  the  methods  of  the  colleges  and  the  schools. 
At  the  first  annual  convention  of  the  Middle  States  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Columbia  University,  December,  1893,  papers 
were  read,  notably  one  by  Principal  Wilson  Farrand  of  New- 
ark Academy,  deploring  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  college  en- 
trance requirements  in  English.  At  the  same  meeting  was 
appointed  a  joint  committee  of  ten,  five  representing  the  col- 
leges and  five  the  preparatory  schools,  "  to  consider  the 
present  usage  in  the  matter  of  entrance  examinations  in  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature  in  the  colleges  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  to  present,  if  deemed  wise,  at  the  annual  meeting,  a 
scheme  of  uniform  entrance  requirements  in  English  to  be 
offered  as  suggestion  or  recommendation  to  the  various  col- 
leges." Upon  this  committee  were  appointed,  on  behalf  of 
the  colleges.  Professors  Stoddard  of  New  York  University, 
Hart  of  Cornell,  Carpenter  of  Columbia,  Schelling  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Bright  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
schools,   Mr.  Farrand  of  Newark  Academy,  Mr.   Smythe  of 
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Philadelphia,  Mr.  Gulick  of  Lawrenceville,  Mr.  Keyser  of 
Middlebtirg,  and  Superintendent  Maxwell,  then  of  Brooklyn. 
By  friendly  cooperation  this  Committee  of  Ten  developed  into 
a  Conference  of  Fifteen  by  the  addition  of  a  committee  rep- 
resenting the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England, 
consisting  of  Professors  Winchester  of  Wesleyan,  Cook  of 
Yale,  and  Briggs  of  Harvard,  and  of  a  committee  representing 
the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  consisting  of  Mr.  John  Tetlow  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Collar.  This  conference  met  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1894, 
after  prolonged  correspondence  had  been  had  by  sub-commit- 
tees with  most  of  the  institutions  and  prominent  educators  of 
this  country,  and  formulated  a  system  of  entrance  requirements 
in  English  which  were  immediately  adopted  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  country,  and 
which  have  since  formed  the  minimum  basis  of  the  organized 
study  of  English  in  most  of  the  schools.  These  requirements 
have  remained  substantially  unchanged  as  to  their  method 
until  now.  Conferences  for  revision,  consisting  of  committees 
sent  by  the  associations,  have  met  successively:  in  Boston  in 
May,  1895;  in  ^^w  York  in  May,  1897;  in  Philadelphia  in 
December,  1897;  ^^  N'ew  York  in  May,  1899;  and  in  New 
York  in  May,  1902.  At  these  conferences,  which  for  the 
later  years  have  included  representatives  from  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools, 
and  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Southern  States,  minor  changes,  chiefly  with  reference 
to  the  very  difficult  matter  of  the  selection  of  books  for  study, 
have  been  made;  but,  until  the  present  year,  no  modifications 
of  the  original  plan  have  been  made.  This  plan  included  a 
selection  of  a  limited  number  of  books,  usually  about  ten,  for 
reading  and  practice  in  composition,  to  be  followed  by  an 
examination,  and  the  selection  of  a  smaller  group  of  somewhat 
more  serious  books,  usually  four  or  five,  for  thoro  study,  to 
be  followed  by  an  examination  on  the  subject-matter, 
form,  and  structure  of  the  books.  As  a  whole,  this 
system,  while  by  no  means  ideal,  worked  successfully.  The 
earlier  objections  to  uniformity  of  examinations  as  a  principle 
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gradually  ceased  to  be  urged.  In  theory,  uniform  examina- 
tions, compelling,  as  they  seemed  to  do,  a  hard-and-fast  rigidity 
in  the  courses  offered,  seemed  to  be  destructive  of  literature, 
if  not  of  life.  I  suspect  that  only  the  dire  necessity  of  har- 
monious organization  at  first  reconciled  either  college  pro- 
fessors or  school  principals  to  their  adoption.  The  constraints 
of  civilization  are  at  first  irksome  whenever  organization  com- 
pels them.  On(^e  adopted,  however,  the  discovery  was  made 
that  more  useful  work  could  be  had  within  the  limits  of  an 
established  method  than  in  the  aimless  roving  of  undirected 
effort.  Uniform  entrance  requirements  in  other  studies  than 
English  were  perfected,  and  after  a  few  years  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
completed  an  orderly  system  and  established,  as  now  seems 
probable,  a  permanent  working  basis  of  harmonious  relation 
between  the  work  in  secondary  schools  and  that  in  the  colleges. 
Yet  in  the  matter  of  English  there  still  remained  one  prob- 
lem, the  solution  of  which,  as  hitherto  suggested,  had  never 
seemed  satisfactory  to  the  more  progressive  teachers.  This 
was  the  problem  of  freedom  of  teaching.  The  increased  at- 
tention to  the  English  studies,  of  which  the  Uniform  Exam- 
ination schedules  were  both  a  symptom  and  a  cause,  undoubt- 
edly stimulated  such  publishing  activity  as  served  to  increase 
opportunities  for  English  study.  Publishers  all  over  the 
country  began  to  double  and  treble  their  issues  of  English 
literary  material.  Books  tumbled  from  the  press- — anthol- 
ogies, readings  in  prose  and  verse,  histories  of  English  litera- 
ture, new  editions  of  standard  works.  One  firm  alone — and 
there  were  others  quite  as  enterprising — issued  a  "  Series  " 
containing  "  a  hundred  and  eighty  numbers,  over  eighteen 
hundred  titles,  thirty-one  American  authors,  forty  British  au- 
thors, nine  translations  " ;  and  every  first-class  firm  in  the 
country  is  now  able  to  furnish  a  group  of  editions  of  well- 
edited  classics,  neatly  bound,  moderate-priced,  attractive, 
sound,  and  useful.  Naturally,  teachers  desired  to  use  these 
stores  of  material  and  felt  themselves  hampered  by  the  con- 
strictions of  the  courses.  Some  of  them  claimed  that  dry 
discipline  was  so  much  in  control  that  literature  was  passing 
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from  the  schools.  Certain  it  was  that  a  considerable  degree 
of  unrest  was  apparent,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  problem 
that  demanded  consideration. 

This  problem  concerned  the  conflicting  demands  of  the 
teachers  of  literature  in  the  schools  on  one  hand  and  of  the 
colleges  on  the  other.  Briefly  stated,  it  was  this:  Good 
teachers  in  schools  demand  freedom  in  their  work;  colleges 
demand  a  definite  amount  of  acquirement.  Teachers  wish  a 
general  course  giving  interest,  spontaneity,  taste,  appreciation ; 
colleges  expect  a  definite  amount  of  training  and  an  ascertain- 
able amount  of  knowledge.  Flexibility  in  teaching  methods 
is  the  demand  of  the  one;  exactness  of  result  the  demand  of 
the  other.  The  problem  is  not  new,  and  indeed  has  been  a 
matter  of  consideration  to  every  student  of  methods  thru 
all  teaching  generations.  Applied  to  English  requirements  it 
seemed  now  especially  \'ital.  The  general  impression  seemed 
to  be  that  while  the  period  of  strict  prescription  had  been  use- 
ful, and  the  principle  of  it  should  be  maintained,  somewhat 
freer  methods  of  application  should,  if  possible,  be  encouraged. 

Having  this  impression  in  mind,  tho  without  prejudice 
for  or  against  it,  the  Conference  of  1905  was  organized.  Its 
members  were  appointed  in  the  usual  regular  and  formal  way. 
The  New  England  Association  sent  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Professor  Mary  A.  Jordan,  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass. ;  Principal  H.  G.  Buehler,  Hotchkiss  School, 
Lakeville,  Conn. ;  Principal  William  T.  Peck,  Classical  High 
School,  Providence,  R.  I.  The  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  sent 
a  committee  consisting  of  Professor  Francis  Hovey  Stoddard, 
New  York  University,  New  York  City  (Chairman)  ;  Princi- 
pal Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J.  (Sec- 
retary) ;  Professor  Franklin  T.  Baker,  Teachers  College, 
New  York  City.  The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  sent  a  committee  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessor Fred  N.  Scott,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  Professor  Martin  W.  Sampson,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. ;  Professor  George  R.  Carpenter,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City,  proxy  for  Principal  C.  W. 
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French,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  111.  The 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
sent  a  committee  consisting  of  Professor  C.  W.  Kent,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. ;  Professor  W.  P. 
Trent,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City;  Professor  J.  B. 
Henneman,  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
These  various  committees  met  as  a  conference  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  on  February  2.2,  1905,  and 
formulated  requirements  for  the  years  1909-1911,  which  are 
given  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

Circulars  had  been  sent  out  to  the  leading  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  country,  asking  opinions  as  to  the  working  of  the 
present  requirement,  and  suggestions  as  to  its  modification. 
The  replies  to  this  circular,  which  had  been  carefully  sum- 
marized and  tabulated,  showed  approval  of  the  general  plan 
of  the  requirement,  but  objection  to  specific  books  and  a  wide- 
spread desire  for  greater  freedom  in  the  selection  of  the  works 
to  be  read.  The  Conference  felt  that  the  requirement  had 
done  a  great  work  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  in  stimulating 
the  schools  to  greater  attention  to  English,  and  in  encouraging 
the  study  of  literature,  but  that  the  time  had  come  when  greater 
freedom  could  safely  be  allowed.  Accordingly,  distinct  modi- 
fications wxre  made. 

The  wording  of  the  requirement  itself  was  left  substantially 
unchanged,  and  the  division  of  the  books  set,  into  those  for 
reading  and  those  for  study,  was  also  retained.  Four  books 
were  set  for  careful  study  as  before,  but  in  the  case  of  two  of 
them  alternatives  were  named,  thus  allowing  some  freedom  of 
choice.  In  the  books  for  reading,  instead  of  prescribing  ten 
books  as  heretofore,  a  list  of  forty  was  named,  from  which 
ten  are  to  be  selected,  thus  allowing  a  wide  range  of  choice, 
altho .  restrictions  make  it  necessary  for  the  student  to  be 
familiar  with  certain  important  types  and  great  periods  of 
literature.  One  result  of  this  establishment  of  an  "  open 
list  "  will  undoubtedly  be  the  setting  of  more  general  questions 
upon  the  examination  papers,  so  that  less  stress  will  be  laid 
upon  minute  knowledge  of  the  books,  and  more  upon  general 
appreciation  and  upon  the  ability  to  write  "  good  English." 
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The  question  of  adding  to  the  requirement  selections  from 
the  Bible  was  fully  discussed,  and  a  committee  consisting  of 
Professors  Stoddard,  Trent,  and  Scott,  and  Mr.  Peck,  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  whole  matter,  and  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

The  full  text  of  the  requirement  as  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference is  as  follows : 

The  Conference  voted  that  the  following  requirement  for 
the  years  1909,  19 10,  and  191 1  should  be  recommended  to 
the  constituent  bodies  for  adoption. 

a.  Reading  and  Practice  ^ — A  certain  number  of  books 
will  be  recommended  for  reading,  ten  of  which,  selected  as 
prescribed  below,  are  to  be  offered  for  examination.  The 
form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph 
or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate 
from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — set 
before  him  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these 
topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and 
accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  substance  of  the  books.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the 
book  will  be  regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability  to 
write  good  English.  In  place  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this 
test,  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise  book,  properly 
certified  to  by  his  instructor,  containing  compositions  or  other 
written  work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  books. 
In  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  requirement,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

1909,  1910,  191 1  : 

Group  I  (two  to  be  selected). 

Shakspere's  As  you  like  it,  Henry  V,  Julius  Ccusaf,  The 
merchant  of  Venice,  Tivelfth  night. 

Group  II  (one  to  be  selected). 

Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  pilgrim's  progress,  Part  I; 

^  Note — No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  de. 
fective  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 
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The  Sir  Roger  de  CoverJey  papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's 
Autobiography. 

Group  III  (one  to  be  selected). 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spenser's  Faerie  queeiie  (selections)  ; 
Pope's  The  rape  of  the  lock;  Goldsmith's  The  deserted  village; 
Palgrave's  Golden  treasury  (first  series),  Books  II  and  III, 
with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and 
Burns. 

Group  IV  (two  to  be  selected). 

Goldsmith's  The  vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe; 
Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  house  of  the 
^even  gables;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
Cranford;  Dickens's  A  tale  of  two  cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas 
Marner;  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

Group  V  (two  to  be  selected). 

Irving's  Sketch  book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincey's 
Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  mail  coach;  Emerson's  Essays 
(selected) ;  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  lilies. 

Group  VI  (two  to  be  selected). 

Coleridge's  The  ancient  mariner;  Scott's  The  lady  of  the 
lake;  Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  prisoner  of  Chilian;  Pal- 
grave's Golden  treasury  (first  series).  Book  IV,  with  especial 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  ancient  Rome;  Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's  The  vision  of 
Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Ritstum;  Longfellow's  The 
courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth  arid  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine j  and  The  passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's 
Cavalier  tunes,  The  lost  leader,  Hozv  they  brought  the  good 
nezvs  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  thoughts  from 
abroad,  Home  thoughts  from  the  sea,  Incident  of  the  French 
camp,  The  boy  and  the  angel.  One  zvord  more,  Herve  Kiel, 
Fheidippides. 

b.  Study  and  Practice — This  part  of  the  examination 
presupposes  the  thoro  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below. 
The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form,  and  struc- 
ture. In  addition,  the  candidate  may  be  required  to  answer 
questions  involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and 
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questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  EngHsh 
literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works  belong. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 
1909,  1910,  1911:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas, 
Conius,  U Allegro,  and  //  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  con- 
ciliation zvith  America,  or  Washington's  Farezvell  address  and 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of 
Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Francis  Hovey  Stoddard 

New  York  University 


IV 

HONOR    IN    STUDENT   LIFE    IN    COLLEGES    AND 
UNIVERSITIES  ' 

In  the  fourth  book  of  his  work  on  The  German  universities 
Dr.  Friedrich  Paulsen  analyzes  student  honor  into  three  con- 
stituent elements :  courage,  independence,  and  truth-telling.^ 
This  analysis,  however,  besides  being  purely  abstract,  looks 
more  to  the  foundation  of  student  honor  than  to  the  superstruc- 
ture. The  analysis  given  by  Mr.  Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Harvard  University, 
is  more  concrete  because  it  is  based  on  the  actual  working  out 
of  honor  ideals  in  college  life.  ''  Want  of  a  fine  sense  of 
honor."  says  he,^  "  appears  chiefly  in  athletic  contests,  in  the 
authorship  of  written  work,  in  excuses  for  neglect  of  study, 
in  the  relation  of  students  to  the  rights  of  persons  who  are 
not  students,  and  in  questions  of  duty  to  all  who  are,  or  who 
are  to  be,  nearest  and  dearest."  These  defects  Mr.  Briggs 
considers  "  a  part  of  that  lopsided  immaturity  which  charac- 
terizes privileged  youth." 

Without  attempting  an  adequate  analysis  of  student  honor, 
either  of  its  excellences  or  of  its  defects,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  most  popular  error  in  regard  to  the  subject  is  to  view  it 
wholly  as  a  phase  of  ethics.  Student  honor  is  only  partly  a 
thing  of  the  conscience.  One  of  the  most  effective  appeals 
that  I  ever  heard  made  to  a  band  of  college  hazers  was  based 
not  so  much  on  the  view  that  hazing  is  wrong  as  that  it  is 
puerile  and  common.  The  students  were  told  that  society 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  regard  hazing  as  belonging  with 

^  Paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  at  Asbury  Park,  July  5,  1905. 

'  "Drei  Stiicke  scheinen  mir  in  erster  Linie  zu  stehen:  Mut,  Unabhangigkeit, 
und  Wahrhaftigkeit."     See  Paulsen's  Die  Deutschen  Universiidten  (1902).  p.  346. 

'See  the  excellent   chapter  on  "  College  honor,"  in    School ,  college,  and  char^ 
acter  (igoi). 
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slovenly  speech,  loud  neckties,  and  even  eating  with  the  knife. 
The  appeal  was  made  with  tact  and  sympathy,  the  students 
seeming  to  feel  that  their  honor  had  been  invoked  because 
nothing  was  said  about  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the  Golden 
Rule.  Student  honor,  as  it  exists  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to-day,  is  only  in  part,  therefore,  an  ethical  dictate ;  it  is 
rather  a  curious  blend  of  conscience  and  convention,  of  in- 
dividualism on  the  one  hand  and  compliance  with  the  canons 
of  good  form  on  the  other.  Being  essentially  a  communal 
sentiment,  a  faculte  d' ensemble,  it  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  consensus  of  opinion  prevailing  in  its  own  college  and  in 
the  colleges  that  form  its  social  or  athletic  environment.  A 
college  president  writes :  *'  I  am  almost  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  student  honor  is  based  entirely  upon  campus  senti- 
ment, and  refuses  to  receive  any  other  standard.  .  .  . 
Convince  one  team  that  all  the  other  college  teams  sign  certain 
pledges  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  they  will  consider  themselves 
justified  in  doing  the  same." 

Another  misconception  is  to  regard  student  honor  as  in- 
stinctive or  intuitive,  as  having  the  simplicity  of  the  great 
emotions  and  but  little  affinity  with  the  analytic  distinctions 
and  reasoned  processes  of  the  intellect.  Shakspere's  un- 
answered question  of  fancy  may  be  asked  with  equal  perti- 
nency of  student  honor: 

"  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ?  " 

Undoubtedly  the  impulses  of  student  honor  come  chiefly  from 
the  feelings,  but  the  code  of  student  honor  frequently  finds 
place  for  more  subtle  distinctions  than  ever  vexed  the  brain  of 
rabbi  or  scholiast.  It  recalls  at  times  the  phrase  with  which 
Charles  Lamb  characterized  the  comedy  of  the  Restoration: 
he  called  it  "  the  sanctuary  and  quiet  Alsatia  of  hunted 
casuistry." 

But  when  all  is  said,  student  honor  remains  an  asset  of* 
incalculable  moral,  social,  and  civic  worth.  You  may  smile  at 
it  now  and  then ;  you  will  more  often  be  thrilled  by  it.  Itsi 
inconsistencies  are  apparent,  but  student  life  would  be  gross 
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and  sordid  without  it.  No  college  discipline  would  be  tolera- 
ble that  did  not  strive  with  sympathy  and  patience  to  identify 
itself  with  the  honor  ideals  of  its  students.  No  teacher  would 
deserve  the  name  that  did  not  seek  in  the  classroom  and  out 
of  it  to  invest  these  ideals  with  ever  increasing  worth  and 
dignity.  Student  honor  needs  above  all  else  neither  praise  nor 
blame  but  recognition,  enlightenment,  and  cooperation. 

That  it  has  not  received  the  consideration  that  its  impor- 
tance merits  is  evidenced  by  the  dearth  of  literature  bearing 
on  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  more  attention  is  now  given  to 
the  ethical  aspects  of  education  than  ever  before :  the  ethical 
note  is  more  often  and  more  clearly  sounded ;  but  student 
honor,  tho  it  is  unquestionably  the  strategic  j^oint  in  stu- 
dent character,  has  received  but  scant  notice  from  writers  on 
educational  themes.  No  thoro  treatment  of  the  subject  has 
yet  jDcen  attempted  and  no  concerted  action  has  been  taken.  If 
we  believe  in  the  primacy  of  character  rather  than  in  the 
primacy  of  mere  intellect,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
standards  of  honor  and  dishonor  that  students  impose  upon 
themselves  and  that  affect  more  or  less  permanently  their 
character  in  after-years.  If  this  paper,  therefore,  does  noth- 
ing else  than  call  attention  to  an  oversight  and  a  need,  it  will 
at  least  justify  its  niche  in  the  program. 

While  it  is  true  that  student  honor  is  measured  to-day  chiefly 
by  the  student's  deportment  on  examinations  and  on  the 
athletic  field,  there  was  a  time  when  the  phrase  connoted  pri- 
marily the  student's  bearing  toward  the  faculty  and  toward 
the  property-owners  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college  or 
university.  In  both  these  respects,  however,  there  has  been  a 
significant  change  for  the  better.  Organized  rebellions 
against  college  authority  are  comparatively  rare.  They  occur 
at  times,  and  perhaps  will  occur  thruout  the  century;  but 
they  are  exceptional  and  marked  by  less  violence  and  rowdy- 
ism than  in  earlier  years.  They  arose  out  of  conditions  which 
are  now  obsolescent  if  not  obsolete.  Foremost  among  these 
were  the  petty  restrictions  imposed  by  faculties  and  enforced 
by  a  system  of  espionage  and  inquisitorial  investigation  that 
rarely  failed  to  beget  an  insurrectionary  feeling  on  the  part  of 
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the  students.*  In  many  cases  students  were  not  only  not 
trusted,  but  their  very  presence  at  a  college  or  university- 
seemed  the  warrant  of  suspicion.  They  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  do  what  only  the  most  versatile  ingenuity  would 
ever  have  thought  of  doing.  In  the  inhibitions  launched 
against  them  no  attempt  was  made  to  discriminate  between 
the  malum  prohibitum  and  the  malum  in  se.^  This  is  a  dis- 
tinction, however,  that  students  never  fail  to  make,  and,  be 
it  said  to  their  credit,  their  insistence  on  their  natural  rights^ 
together  with  their  consistent  opposition  to  artificial  and  un- 
necessary restrictions,  has  had  its  share  in  bringing  about  the- 
era  of  better  things.  "  The  history  of  the  government  of 
the  students  in  American  colleges,"  says  Dr.  Thwing,®  "  is  a. 
history  of  increasing  liberality  and  orderliness,"  of  increasing- 
orderliness  because  of  increasing  liberality. 

There  has  been  also  a  corresponding  change  in  the  attitude 
of  college  students  toward  those  living  in  the  college  environ- 
ment. Conflicts  between  gownsmen  and  townsmen  are  no- 
longer  a  settled  feature  of  college  life.  This  consummation  is 
to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  growth  of  college  towns  and  to 
the  attendant  blending  of  student  life  with  a  larger  social  and 
civic  life."  It  has  been  brought  about  also  by  the  greater 
attention  now  paid  to  the  physical  comfort  of  students  in 
dormitories  and  lecture  rooms,  by  the  modernization  of  the 
curriculum,  and  by  the  wider  introduction  of  the  elective  sys- 

*  Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  p,  115  of  his  CoUei;e  administration  (1900),  declares, 
that  "  Down  even  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  a  system  of  pecuniary  fines- 
represented  the  most  popular  method  of  securing  good  order  among  college  stu- 
dents."    So  far  as  my  information  goes,  this  was  not  true  of  Southern  colleges. 

'  In  Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  University,  Vol.  II,  p.  499-500,  "absence 
from  recitation  "  and  "  lying"  are  fined  the  same:  not  exceeding  \s.  td. 

*  College  administration,  p.  113. 

'  Postmaster-General  Cortelyou,  in  his  recent  address,  June  7,  before  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Illinois,  touched  happily  upon  this  general  phase  of- 
education  as  follows : 

*'  Our  modern  educational  system  is  becoming  more  rational.  It  takes  account 
of  actual  needs,  it  deals  less  with  the  theoretical  and  more  with  the  practical.  It 
looks  to  the  development  of  character  as  well  as  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
It  makes  the  experience  of  the  past  serve  the  purposes  of  the  present.  It  aims  to 
educate  the  student  not  alone  as  an  individual,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  body 
politic.  It  anticipates  his  responsibilities  to  the  state  and  prepares  him  to  meeti 
them." 
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tern.  The  adaptation  of  student  to  study,  which  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  elective  system  to  effect,  leaves  little  room  for  the 
restless  leisure  that  used  to  vent  itself  on  signboards  and  hen 
roosts.  Congenial  work  and  plenty  of  it  will  do  more  to  har- 
monize a  student  to  his  surroundings  than  all  the  formal  regu- 
lations or  systems  of  espionage  that  the  mind  of  man  could 
devise. 

But  while  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  respects  noted, 
student  standards  have  still  their  inconsistencies.  The  two 
nerve  centers  of  student  honor  are  now  athletics  and  examina- 
tions. It  would  be  hard  to  overrate  the  significance  of  ath- 
letics in  modern  college  life.  Time  was  when  the  commence- 
ment exercises  furnished  the  chief  point  of  contact  between  the 
collective  life  of  the  student  body  and  the  outside  public.  The 
point  of  intersection  is  now  the  intercollegiate  game  of  foot- 
ball or  baseball.  Both  games  are  characteristically  American 
and  have  proved  effective  agencies  for  the  discipline  of  manli- 
ness and  the  development  of  college  spirit.  The  popularity 
of  these  games,  however,  and  especially  the  unprecedented  in- 
terest in  football,  have  grown  faster  than  the  means  devised  to 
meet  and  control  the  abuses  connected  with  them.  Methods 
of  safeguarding  intercollegiate  athletics  are  yet  in  an  experi- 
mental stage.  While  I  have  perfect  faith  in  the  ultimate  com- 
petency of  student  honor,  re-enforced  by  the  American  love  of 
a  square  deal,  to  meet  the  exigencies  presented,  the  duty  of  the 
hour  is  to  educate  public  sentiment  in  and  outside  of  our 
colleges  so  that  it  will  despise  the  doctrine  of  victory  at  any 
price.  ^  This  is  the  slogan  that  is  responsible  more  than  any- 
thing else  for  the  lie  signed  to  the  examination  paper  as  well 
as  for  the  lying  evasion  of  the  aspiring  athlete. 

In  intercollegiate  athletics,  as  practiced  in  nearly  all  of  our 
American  colleges  and  universities,  a  student  becomes  in- 
eligible who  has  received  or  is  receiving  compensation  "  direct 
or  indirect  "  for  his  athletic  services.  This  inhibition,  it  is 
true,  strikes  at  the  root  of  athletic  commercialism;  but  there 
has  grown  up  a  code  of  casuistry  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
clause  that  threatens  to  undermine  the  integrity  of  athletic 
ideals.     The  faculties  of  our  colleges  have  here  a  rare  oppor- 
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tunity  and  duty.  It  is  a  duty  requiring  tact,  insight,  courage, 
and  unfailing  fidelity  to  truth  and  honor.  The  slightest  in- 
consistency or  evasion  on  their  part,  the  slightest  concession 
to  the  lust  of  victory  without  merit,  the  slightest  relaxation 
of  vigilance  or  interest,  even  the  complacent  smile  that  some- 
times accompanies  the  formal  rebuke  of  victorious  trickery 
may  lower  the  whole  standard  of  athletic  honor.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  no  institution  can  long  maintain  one 
standard  of  honor  for  the  athletic  field  and  another  for  the 
recitation  room.  Both  student  and  public  are  quick  to  make 
their  inferences,  and  these  inferences,  even  if  unfair,  become 
in  turn  almost  as  prejudicial  to  the  maintenance  of  student 
honor  as  are  overt  acts  of  dishonor. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  in  many  instances  of  sup- 
posed underhandedness  in  college  athletics  the  case  is  one  of 
perverted  vision  rather  than  of  moral  obliquity.  We  need 
constantly  to  remember  that  many  things  which  to  the  faculty 
and  to  outsiders  appear  palpably  dishonorable  are  not  so 
regarded  by  the  student,  because  he  is  in  the  grip  of  a  collect- 
ive athletic  sentiment  of  which  others  know  but  little.  He  is 
in  need  of  enlightenment  rather  than  of  censure.  He  is  a 
reminder  that  athletic  tactics  have  not  been  adequately  inter- 
preted to  college  students  in  simple  terms  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  strategy,  for  example,  by  which  a  pitcher  leads  a  runner 
on  the  bases  to  overestimate  his  chances  ''  to  get  away,"  is 
perfectly  legitimate ;  but  the  strategy  employed  by  the  catcher 
who  habitually  pulls  the  ball  down  as  he  catches  it,  and  thus 
leads  the  umpire  to  call  a  strike,  is  dishonest.  The  principle 
is  perfectly  clear:  to  practice  deception  on  the  umpire  is  to 
practice  imposition  on  the  opposing  team.  But  how  many 
students  ever  pause  to  make  the  distinction,  and  how  often 
has  it  been  made  to  them? 

Mr.  Briggs  narrates  the  following  case :  ^  "  A  whole-souled 
and  straightforward  young  athlete  told  me  once,  with  smiling 
good  humor,  that  a  football  player  in  his  own  college  (who 
had  everybody's  respect)  owed  his  success  in  the  game  to  a 
knack  of  holding  his  opponent  in  such  a  manner  as  made  his 

*  School,  college,  and  character,  p,  75. 
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opponent  seem  to  hold  him."  Does  not  the  very  frankness  of 
the  young  man  in  making  this  disclosure  to  the  dean  show- 
that  he  saw  nothing  dishonorable  in  it?  His  sense  of  honor 
was  not  involved  because  his  intelligence  had  not  been  appealed 
to.  So  far  from  purposely  affronting  faculty  sentiment,  he 
was  ignorant  of  it. 

Another  case  in  point  is  found  in  the  most  important  decla- 
ration made  by  the  well-known  Conference  on  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  held  at  Brown  University,  February  i8,  1898.  The 
declaration  reads :  "  The  practice  of  assisting  young  men 
thru  college  in  order  that  they  may  strengthen  the  athletic 
teams  is  degrading  to  amateur  sport."  This  declaration,  I 
repeat,  is  all-important;  but  it  needs  explanation  to  the  pro- 
spective matriculate.  It  does  not  commend  itself  to  his  sense 
of  fairness  or  of  consistency.  He  is  more  likely  to  see  in  the 
offense  inhibited,  so  far  as  it  regards  himself,  not  a  malum 
in  se,  but  only  a  malum  prohibitum.  He  knows  that  the  prac- 
tice of  assisting  w^orthy  young  men  thru  college  that  they 
may  strengthen  some  musical  organization,  or  serve  as  type- 
setters in  the  ofifice  of  the  college  paper,  is  perfectly  legitimate. 
'*  Why  may  not  I,"  he  asks,  ''  pay  in  part  for  my  education 
by  my  physical  prowess,  if  my  brother  pays  in  part  for  his 
education  by  his  musical  talent  ?  "  The  question  is  a  natural 
one  and  should  be  answered  before  it  is  asked.  Left  un- 
answered, it  tempts  the  student  to  evasion  and  duplicity. 

One  other  illustration  of  the  obscurity  that  should  not  exist 
in  matters  affecting  student  conduct  relates  not  to  athletics, 
but  to  examinations,  an  illustration  that  may  serve  also  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  the  honor  system.  In  an  article  en- 
titled **  Student  honor :  a  study  in  cheating,"  ^  Mr.  Earl  Barnes 
writes  as  follows :  "  Not  long  since  there  was  a  flagrant  case 
of  cheating  discovered  in  one  of  our  large  universities.  An 
examination  paper  had  been  stolen  from  a  printing  office  and 
several  students  had  used  it  to  secure  superior  standing.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  the  institu- 
tion; and  the  student  body  appointed  a  committee  from  its 
numbers    which    was    to    receive    reports    and    try    future 

'  See  the  International  journal  of  ethics.  Vol.  XIV,  p.  481  (1903-1904). 
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offenders."  While  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  three 
professors  in  different  and  representative  departments  asked 
their  students  to  state  in  writing  whether  they  would  them- 
selves, bad  they  become  cognizant  of  the  theft,  have  reported 
it  to  the  student  committee,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that 
they  would  not  report  to  the  faculty.  The  majority  of  the 
students,  men  and  women,  said  "  No."  The  author  con- 
cludes :  "  And  so  we  must  be  patient  with  children,  and  uni- 
versity students,  and  with  ourselves  until  we  grow  up  to  social 
manhood  and  womanhood." 

The  position  of  the  author  seems  to  me  not  well  taken. 
Something  ought  to  have  been  done,  but  all  the  world  despises 
a  tattler.  Some  of  the  students  wrote :  '*  I  despise  the  spirit 
that  actuates  a  talebearer.  How  can  a  person  respect  himself 
and  be  a  talebearer?  "  Others  said  that  *'  even  the  faculty  pro- 
fessors would  secretly  despise  them,  and  the  public  would  con- 
sider them  contemptible  informers."  Was  there  no  other 
exit  except  thru  tattling?  My  own  feeling  is  that  a 
student  who  had  witnessed  the  theft  would,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, have  done  his  full  duty  had  he  gone  to  the  ring- 
leaders and  expressed  to  them  his  own  sense  of  indignation 
and  wrong,  adding  no  threat  of  possible  exposure.  But  if  the 
student  committee  had  been  an  established  agency  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  not  called  into  being  solely  by  this  emergency, — 
in  other  words,  if  the  honor  system  had  prevailed  in  the  in- 
stitution,— reporting  to  the  committee  would  not  have  been 
tattling,  nor  would  it  have  been  so  regarded  by  the  students 
themselves.  If  an  institution  uniformly  ignores  the  student's 
sense  of  honor  on  examinations,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  this 
same  sense  of  honor  can  be  confidently  appealed  to  when  an 
emergency  arises,  an  emergency  due  to  the  almost  inexcusable 
carelessness  of  a  member  of  the  faculty? 

The  honor  system  as  it  prevails  in  Southern  colleges  and 
universities  to-day  is  itself  an  evolution.  Inaugurated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1825,^^  it  was  not  until  1842  that  the  system  may  be 
said  to  have  culminated  in  the  following  resolution: 

^•^  It  is  possible  that  the  honor  system  may  have  been  in  vogue  in  a  few  Southern 
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''Resolved.  That  in  all  future  written  examinations  for 
distinction  or  other  honours  of  the  University,  each  candidate 
shall  attach  to  the  written  answers  presented  by  him  on  such 
examination  a  certificate  in  the  following  words :  I,  A.  B.,  do 
hereby  certify  on  honour  that  I  have  derived  no  assistance 
during  the  time  of  this  examination  from  any  source  whatever, 
whether  oral  or  written,  or  in  print,  in  giving  the  above 
answers."  ^^ 

The  pledge  is  now  simplified  into  '*  I  certify  upon  my  honor 
that  I  have  neither  given  nor  received  aid  on  this  examination," 
and  is  used  in  this  form,  or  with  unimportant  modifications, 
in  all  Southern  colleges  and  universities.  The  professor  re- 
mains in  the  room  during  the  examination  to  preserve  quiet 
and  to  answer  necessary  questions,  but  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  espionage.  The  student  is  presumed  to  be  a  gentleman, 
and  this  trust  in  his  honor  is  a  powerful  influence  in  making 
him  honorable.  It  at  least  shields  him  against  the  subtle 
temptation  to  act  on  the  principle  that  where  there  is  no  con- 
fidence, deceit  is  no  crime.  Violations  of  the  written  pledge 
are  rare  and  are  usually  dealt  with  by  the  students  themselves, 
sometimes  by  the  faculty  alone,  not  infrequently  by  both. 

That  the  honor  system  prevails  only  to  a  limited  extent  out- 
side of  the  South  is  no  indication  that  student  nature  is  essen- 
tially different  in  different  sections.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
college  or  university  where  the  honor  system,  if  faithfully 
tried,  has  proved  a  failure.  "'  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  single 
man,"  says  Mr.  Briggs,^"  "  who  has  lived  under  the  honor 
system  (as  I  have  not)  who  does  not  give  it,  in  spite,  perhaps, 
of  a  priori  scepticism,  his  absolute  faith." 

colleges  before  1825.  The  claim  of  precedence  is  often  made  for  the  South  Caro- 
lina College.  President  Benjamin  Sloan  writes,  however,  as  follows  (May  27, 
1905):  "  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  can  find  no  record  of  the  origin  of  the  honor  sys- 
tem in  South  Carolina  College.  It  seems,  though,  that  this  principle  was  adopted 
at  the  birth  of  the  college,  for  one  of  the  by-laws  published  in  1804  states  'that 
rewards  and  punishments  shall  be  addressed  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  principle 
of  honor  and  shame.'  I  can  find  no  further  documentary  evidence  of  the  adoption 
of  the  honor  system  by  the  Board  of  Trustees." 

"•^  See  The  genesis  of  the  honor  system,  by  Professor  William  M,  Thornton,  an 
address  (1904)  privately  printed. 

"  School,  college,  and  character,  p.  83. 
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Mr.  Briggs  is  not,  however,  a  believer  in  the  honor  system 
for  two  reasons.  ''  Theoretically,"  says  he,^^  ''  tho  in  a  doubt- 
ful case  I  should  always  accept  the  word  of  a  suspected 
student,  I  object  to  the  honor  system  as  nursing  a  false  kind 
of  sensitiveness  that  resents  a  kind  of  supervision  which  every- 
body must  sooner  or  later  accept,  and  as  taking  from  the 
degree  some  part  of  its  sanction."  The  same  objections  re- 
appear in  a  letter  recently  received  (June  3)  from  Mr.  Jerome 
D.  Greene  of  Harvard  University,  secretary  to  President 
Eliot :  "  The  honor  system,  so-called,  does  not  obtain  at  Har- 
vard. With  us  all  examinations  are  held  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  college  officer,  either  an  instructor  in  the  course, 
or  a  proctor  appointed  and  paid  for  such  services.  Such 
supervision  is  valued  by  honorable  students  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  good  faith  of  an  examination, — a  guarantee  which  is  ab- 
sent from  a  diploma  based  on  examinations  which  are  not 
supervised.  An  honest  student  has  no  more  objection  to  this 
method  of  vouching  for  the  honesty  of  his  examination  than  a 
bank  official  has  to  having  his  accounts  audited." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  honor 
system,  but  to  remove  what  seem  to  be  the  two  prevalent  mis- 
conceptions of  the  system  as  compared  with  the  so-called  sys- 
tem of  supervision.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Greene's  conten- 
tion that  the  honest  student  has  no  objection  to  this  method 
of  vouching  for  the  honesty  of  his  examination  may  be  con- 
ceded at  once.  No  one  would  maintain  that  the  students  of 
an  institution  accustomed  to  no  other  system  w^ould  resent 
the  system  of  supervision.  But  how  do  the  two  systems  pre- 
pare for  life?  If  the  one  system  prepares  the  student  for  "  a 
kind  of  supervision  which  everybody  must  sooner  or  later 
accept,"  does  not  the  other  system  prepare  the  student  for  a 
kind  of  personal  accountability  which,  unfortunately,  every- 
body does  not  sooner  or  later  accept  ? 

In  the  second  place,  is  it  true  that  a  diploma  based  on  exam- 
inations conducted  under  the  honor  system  is  less  trustworthy 
than  one  based  on  supervised  examinations?  Granting  that 
there  is  undetected  cheating  under  both  systems,  is  there  more 
under  the  honor  system  ?     Having  known  only  the  honor  sys- 

"/^/V.,  p.  82. 
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tern  myself,  let  me  cite,  out  of  much  available  material,  the 
testimony  of  three  teachers  who  have  tried  both  systems.  "  If 
any  instructor,"  says  Professor  William  H.  Hulme,^*  of  the 
College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve  University,  *'  even  with 
the  help  of  two  or  three  assistant  '  proctors,'  supposes  he  can 
prevent  cheating  or  cribbing  in  a  room  of  fifty  or  more  college 
boys  by  seating  them  in  any  possible  order,  he  certainly  does 
not  understand  human  nature  and  he  is  entirely  mistaken.  An 
inquiry  among  a  half-dozen  of  his  best  students  will  convince 
him  that  cheating  goes  on  regularly  right  under  his  eyes.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  boast  of  many  students  in  colleges  where  they 
are  watched  on  examinations,  that  they  cheat  and  crib  at 
every  opportunity,  and  they  feel  that  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so  because  they  are  being  watched  and  are  therefore 
suspected." 

Dr.  G.  Carl  Huber,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  writes  as 
follows  (May  i8,  1905)  :  "  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  honor  system  has  been  tried  only  in  the  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Presi- 
dent Angell  has  forwarded  your  communication  to  him,  of 
recent  date,  to  me  for  answer.  I  may  state  that  some  four 
years  ago,  largely  thru  the  instigation  of  our  present  graduat- 
ing class,  a  set  of  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  class  and 
approved  by  the  faculty,  according  to  which  the  class,  and 
especially  an  appointed  committee  of  the  class,  which  also  was 
approved  by  the  faculty,  were  to  have  charge  of  all  examina- 
tions, written  quizzes,  and  all  written  exercises  in  which  this 
class  would  participate  during  its  stay  in  the  University.  The 
class  adopted  a  very  good  set  of  resolutions  and  have  been 
enthusiastic  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  these 
resolutions.  As  concerns  this  one  class,  the  honor  system  has 
proven  very  satisfactory.  It  has  elevated  the  tone  of  the  class, 
and  its  conduct  has  been  much  more  loyal  thru  its  entire 
stay  at  the  University." 

"  The  honor  system,"  writes  Dean  H.  B.  Fine  of  Princeton 
University  (May  25,  1905),  "I  may  say  has  proved  an  un- 

'^  See  The  Western  Reserve  university  bulletin.  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  p.  123  (May, 
1904). 
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qualified  success  here  in  Princeton.  It  has  banished  cheating 
from  our  examinations,  and  before  the  system  was  introduced 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  cheating  in  the  Princeton  examina- 
tions. Once  in  a  while,  to  be  sure,  a  student  so  far  forgets 
himself  and  his  honor  as  to  cheat,  but  he  is  pretty  certain  to 
be  detected,  and  if  so,  his  dismissal  from  college  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  student  honor  committee  follows  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course.'* 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  room  for  pessimism,  for  there 
was  never  a  time  when  the  relations  existing  between  college 
faculties  and  college  students  were  more  frank  and  cordial 
than  they  are  to-day.  There  was  never  a  time  when  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  college  professors  was  more  potential  for  the 
direction  and  ennoblement  of  student  life.  If  the  honor  ideals 
of  the  students  find  in  their  instructors  prompt  recognition, 
kindly  enlightenment,  and  hearty  cooperation,  both  students 
and  instructors  will  be  alike  the  beneficiaries. 

C.  Alphonso  Smith 

University  of  North  Carolina 


NATURAL    SCIENCE    INSTRUCTION    (I) 

Dr.  Karl  T.  Fischer,  a.  o.  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
Royal  Technical  High  School  at  Munich,  has  been  for  years 
a  diligent  student  of  prevailing  conditions  of  instruction  in 
physics  and  chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools  of  various 
countries.  In  1901  he  published,  thru  Teubner,  a  report 
on  Natural  science  instruction  in  England.  In  1904  he  spent 
two  or  three  months  in  our  country,  looking  into  our  school 
methods  of  science  teaching.  By  correspondence,  published 
articles,  and  photographs,  he  has  endeavored  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  such  methods  elsewhere,  and  he  now  presents 
to  his  countrymen  the  results  of  his  labor,  in  the  form  of  a 
Sonderheft,  72  pages  long,  issued  by  the  Zeitschrift  filr  den 
physikalischen  und  chemischen  Unterricht,  under  the  title 
"  Natural  science  instruction — especially  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry— at  home  and  abroad." 

There  is  much  in  this  memoir  by  a  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
German  professor  to  engage  the  attention  of  educators  every- 
where. For  example,  to  anyone  who  knows  how  constantly 
the  fear  of  German  competition  in  business  and  in  war  is 
appealed  to  in  the  arguments  of  English  educational  reforni- 
ers,  the  alertness  of  a  German  to  profit  by  the  experiments 
which  England  is  trying  under  the  stimulus  of  that  fear,  has  a 
far-reaching  suggestiveness ;  and  there  is  an  almost  grim 
significance  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Introduction: 
'^  For  the  hours  of  swift  and  violent  decision  which  the  art  of 
war  keeps  in  view,  we  Germans  have  surely  made  preparation 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  we  shun  no  sacrifice  to  arm  our- 
selves always  better  still;  but  that  we  have  with  equal  care 
looked  after  and  kept  up  to  the  times  our  measures  of  improve- 
ment for  the  quiet  but  unceasing  contest  which  we  call  peace- 
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fill  business,  and  which  far  more  than  war  •  contributes  to 
bettering  and  uplifting  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
state,  few  can  without  reservation  affirm." 

Reflecting  on  this  ever  present  sense  of  stem  international 
rivalry  among  Europeans,  a  sense  which  is  repeatedly  evident 
in  these  pages,  written  by  a  worthy  representative  of  a  most 
peaceful  profession,  we  Americans  may  well  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  question  of  the  best  kind  of  instruction  in  science 
does  not  yet  present  itself  to  us  as  a  question  of  national  self- 
preservation.  In  comparison  with  our  friends  across  the  ocean, 
we  strive  for  educational  self-improvement  in  a  spirit  of  gra- 
tuitous zeal  for  the  ideal.  How  long  or  how  short  a  time  will 
this  sense  of  freedom  from  compulsion  stay  with  us?  It  is  not 
many  years  since  England  rejoiced  in  her  own  state  of  "  splen- 
did isolation,"  and  cared  little  for  the  ways  of  other  countries. 
We  must  welcome  even  so  qualified  a  token  of  peaceful  promise 
as  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  sentence :  ''  As 
surely  as,  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  war,  intelligence  and 
will  have  become  more  important  than  mere  bodily  strength, 
so  surely  will  the  education  of  the  individual  and  of  the  whole 
people  in  the  future  seem  at  least  as  important  as  military 
training;  and  in  the  same  measure  the  ratio  of  the  expend- 
iture for  military  purposes  and  for  school  educational  pur- 
poses must  tend  toward  equality.'' 

This  question  of  expense  our  author  faces  resolutely  in  the 
next  paragraph :  "  And  the  necessary  cost  will  be  no  mean  out- 
lay of  capital ;  but  on  the  other  hand  '  saving  '  this  means 
the  loss  of  many  times  the  amount.  The  turn  of  industrial 
activity  in  favor  of  Germany  is  in  England  credited  chiefly 
and  almost  exclusively  to  the  account  of  the  educational  facil- 
ities of  Germany,  which,  up  to  twenty  years  ago,  without  doubt 
stood  unmatched  in  the  whole  world.  Shall  we,  twenty  years- 
hence,  be  able  to  say  the  same  of  ourselves,  unless  we  continue 
unremittingly  intent  on  this,  to  remedy  defects  in  our  in- 
struction and,  wherever  necessary,  to  undertake  fundamental 
alterations?  Scarcely.  For  America  and  England  have, 
from  the  instant  when  they  clearly  perceived  the  superiority 
and  the  significance  of  our  system  of  instruction,  energetically 
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set  out,  not  only  to  equal  us,  but  to  do  the  thing  finally  better 
than  we  do  it." 

After  a  page  of  references  to  English  and  American  writ- 
ings on  educational  subjects  we  have  the  following :  "  Thanks 
to  the  brisk  initiative  and  the  tough  persistence  with  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  strives  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible  his  goal  once 
perceived,  there  has  passed  between  discussion  and  practical 
realization  of  educational  ideas  in  England  and  America  only 
a  little  interval  of  time,  a  time  almost  incredibly  short  for  us, 
since  we,  because  of  steadily  increasing  centralization,  work, 
it  is  true,  more  steadily,  but  on  that  very  account  more  pon- 
derously/' A  little  later  we  have,  "  Paulsen  already  writes, 
'  There  is  need  here  ' — in  the  natural  sciences — '  of  further 
improvement  among  us  in  methods  of  instruction  '  .  .  . 
'  and  England  and  America  seem  to  have  got  ahead  of  us  just 
here  in  the  field  of  natural  science  instruction.'  I  have  already 
in  my  report  '  On  natural  science  instruction  in  England, 
especially  in  physics  and  chemistry,'  Teubner,  1901,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  [instruction]  was  in  England  during 
the  years  1890- 1900  worked  out  farther  and  better,  on  the 
ground  of  experience  and  reflection,  than  with  us  in  Germany, 
and  now,  as  I  have  up  to  the  present  day  followed  its  develop- 
ment, I  believe  that  I  am  able  to  say,  the  development  of  the 
methods  of  natural  science  instruction  has  in  England  and 
America  reached  its  conclusion  and  the  method  adjudged  to 
be  the  best  is  already  generally  introduced,  while  with  us  in 
Germany  the  question  of  the  methods  of  teaching  physics  and 
chemistry  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  agitated  only 
by  some  few  zealous  teachers,  has  by  the  majority  of  govern- 
ing bodies  never  once  been  taken  practically  in  hand  with  a 
view^  to  its  definite  solution." 

Under  the  heading,  "  What  can  natural  science  instruction 
do  for  education?"  are  three  pages,  7-10,  from  which  the 
following  representative  passages  are  taken :  "  When  Alexan- 
der the  Great  was  asked  to  whom  he  would  leave  his  kingdom, 
he  said  '  roS  xpariatcp,^  that  is,  '  to  the  ablest.'  The  word 
means  to-day  more  than  it  once  did.  To  the  ablest  people 
will  fall  in  time  the  world  and  its  further  development,  and 
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that  people  will  be  the  ablest  in  which  the  capacities  of  every 
individual  are  developed  to  the  utmost  and  in  which  every 
individual  knows  how,  on  the  one  hand,  to  see  aright  the  world 
about  him  and  to  adapt  himself  to  overpowering  conditions, 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  forgets  not  the  power  of  ideas,  but 
lets  the  feeling  for  the  ideal  live  and  work  within  him. 

"  Everything  which  can  avail  to  make  the  individual  more 
capable  in  body  and  in  spirit  would  be,  therefore,  a  desirable 
element  of  instruction;  but  since  time  and  money  impose 
limitations,  a  choice  of  the  elements  of  instruction  must  be 
made,  according  tq  the  measure  of  worth  which  they  have  for 
the  designated  end  of  capability,  and  the  choice  must  be 
different  at  different  times.  In  our  time  a  thoro,  not  so  much 
a  many-sided,  instruction  in  natural  science  is  an  indispensable 
element,  ivhich  we  with  so  much  the  more  perfected  methods 
must  work  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupil,  the  more 
narrowly  the  time  assignable  to  the  individual  object  of  study 
is  limited/' 

"  On  the  need  of  developing  the  objective  judgment  thru 
natural  science  study  Faraday  laid  great  weight  in  his  lecture 
on  *  Education,'  delivered  before  the  Prince  Consort  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  *  Very  many,'  he  said,  '  are  ready  to  draw 
conclusions  who  have  little  or  no  capacity  for  judging  aright, 
for  mankind  leaves  the  habit  of  mind  which  leads  to  sound 
judgment  almost  entirely  undeveloped  and  many  decisions 
are,  therefore,  reached  partly  thru  ignorance,  partly  thru 
prejudice,  according  to  personal  passions  or  even  accidental 
causes.'     Helmholtz  expresses  himself  in  quite  the  same  way. 

"  As  the  classical  studies  form  especially  the  sensibilities 
[das  Gemiit],  the  natural  sciences  form  preeminently  the 
understanding;  both  work  upon  character:  the  classical 
studies  thru  ideal  and  idealized  types  and  the  lessons  of  human 
lives,  the  natural  sciences  thru  the  knowledge  of  eternal,  rigid 
laws,  which  are  the  unchanging  pole  in  the  swift  procession  of 
phenomena;  both,  rightly  used  in  education,  will,  without 
doubt,  produce  better  equipped  men  than  either  of  the  two 
alone." 

The  author's  discussion  of  **  The  effective  method  of  natural 
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science  instruction  "  brings  out,  not  to  the  surprise  of  anyone 
who  has  read  his  preceding  pages,  a  strongly  expressed  ap- 
proval of  laboratory  work  for  and  by  school  pupils.     This  ap- 
proval is  the  more  significant  because  Professor  Fischer  sees 
clearly  some  of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
early  experimental  stages  of  the  development  of  school  labora- 
tory instruction.     His  opinions  and  arguments  just  here  may 
well  be  quoted  at  considerable  length,  not  so  much  because 
they  are  essentially  new  as  because  they  are  an  excellent  state- 
ment of  certain  facts  and  considerations  which  are  often  for- 
gotten by  the  advocates,  as  well  as  by  the  opponents,  of  indi- 
vidual laboratory  work  for  pupils :  "  Once  for  all,  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  natural  sciences  can  be  effective  only  when 
the  pupils  learn  to  know  in  the  same  manner,  learn  to  think  in 
the  same  spirit,  in  which  the  investigator  pursues  his  science." 
"  In  like  manner  must  the  beginner  in  learning  be  given  the 
opportunity   to   observe    for   himself   and   to   form   his   own 
opinion;  not,  to  be  sure,  as  Armstrong  originally  with  his 
heuristic  method  would  have  had  it,  that  one  should  require 
the  pupil  to  find  out  everything  alone  and  in  a  way  command 
him  to  be  a  discoverer;  but  that  he  may  not  merely  get 
knowledge  of  a  phenomenon  second-hand,  but  learn  to  know 
it  thoroly  thru  his  own  personal  experience;  and  just  as  the 
investigator  makes  use  of  the  finished  labor  of  his  predecessors, 
in  that  he  reads  their  accounts,  so  the  pupil  may  have  guidance 
in  preparing  for  an  experiment.     In  some  considerable  opera- 
tions, however,  he  should  be  free  and  should  be  able  to  take  his 
own  measures,  in  order  to  compare  them  among  themselves  and 
with  those  of  other  pupils  and  now  and  then  with  those  of  the 
teacher.     He  should  in  this  way  learn  how  one  wins  a  knowl- 
edge of  nature  and  will,  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  a  fern 
phenomena,  really  gain  more  than  if  he  learns  by  heart  out  of 
a  book  a  multitude  of  things  which  he  later  will  forget,  and 
concerning  which,  if  he  has  once  acquired  the  necessary  un- 
derstanding of  the  way  of  nature,  he  can  afterward  inform 
himself  with  greater  certainty  and  less  time  by  consulting  a 
cyclopedia." 

"To  make  the  true  spirit  of  natural  science  investigation 
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known  to  and  realized  by  school  pupils,  I  hold  to  be  very  im- 
portant, and  at  this  time  even  necessary;  the  way  to  this  end 
leads  most  surely  thru  the  school  laboratory,  conducted  by  a 
teacher  who  has  got  the  right  spirit  in  himself ;  the  scope  of  the 
work  seems  to  me  a  subordinate  question;  complete  exclusion 
of  lecture-table  experiments  is  scarcely  possible  and  would  be 
going  too  far;  for  in  lecture-room  instruction  difficult  opera- 
tions which  require  costly  apparatus  can  be  advantageously 
shown  to  the  pupil  who  has  learned  to  prepare  an  experiment 
himself,  and  made  better  known  than  merely  thru  the  reading 
of  a  book.  For  the  more  mature  pupil,  to  whom  one  can  pre- 
sent the  greater  lines  of  thought,  the  theory,  laboratory  and 
demonstration  table  will  become  less  and  less  important.  For 
the  beginner,  however,  they  are  a  conditio  sine  qua  non/' 

"  In  what  follows  I  will  "...*'  show  that  the  method 
described  was  recommended  very  early  in  Germany  as  the 
only  right  one;  that,  in  the  countries  where,  during  the  last 
decade  or  two,  increased  attention  has  been  given  to  natural 
science  instruction  especially,  this  method  has  already  been 
approved  and  found  practicable;  and  that  it  will  probably,  in 
the  course  of  time,  have  its  place  in  education  in  all  countries. 
In  our  German  higher  institutions  this  mode  of  instruction 
has  proved  itself  good  since  the  founding  of  the  first  chemical 
laboratory  by  Liebig,  in  the  year  1825,  at  Giessen.  Why 
should  it  not  also  be  the  right  thing  for  secondary  schools? 
The  problem  was,  and  still  is  in  part  till  now,  even  in  the 
higher  institutions,  to  teach  the  elements  of  physics." 

Following  this  passage  we  have  about  sixty  pages  devoted 
to  an  exposition  and  discussion  of  "  the  present  condition  of 
physical  and  chemical  instruction  in  various  countries,"  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  France,  Sweden.  Norway, 
Holland,  Russia  (including  Finland),  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  finally  the  United  States  of  America. 

Germany — True  to  his  promise  the  author  shows  that 
various  writers  upon  methods  of  education,  from  Comenius 
in  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  Niemeyer  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  advocated  direct  contact  of  pupils 
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with  things  rather  than  with  books  describing-  these  things. 
"  But  these  clear  and  beautiful  principles  found  no  applica- 
tion." 

The  first  real  step  toward  better  things  Joh.  Criiger  made 
with  his  books  Physics  in  the  folk-school  and  Elements  of 
Physics  with  reference  to  chemistry  (1850).  In  these  the 
experiment  is  always  taken  as  the  starting  point  and  every 
experiment  is  described  in  detail  and  made  practicable  with 
apparatus  so  simple  that  one  can,  following  him  [Criiger], 
learn  physics  thru  practical  study  by  one's  self. 

"  In  the  folk  schools,  whose  pupils  from  the  beginning 
brought  with  them  a  strongly-developed  practical  sense,  in- 
struction in  physics  seems  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  curric- 
ulum earlier  than  in  the  secondary  schools."  ..."  Up  to 
my  time  (1889)  there  was  given  in  the  Bavarian  humanistic 
gymnasiums  instruction  in  mechanics  only ;  and  this  was  taught 
us  without  our  seeing  a  piece  of  apparatus;  we  even  had  to 
memorize,  to  learn  a  sort  of  logical  proof  for  the  law  of  the 
parallelogram  of  forces  (according  to  Walberer's  Text-book  of 
mechanics)  and  could  finally,  in  some  few  cases,  reckon  forces 
and  derive  the  laws  of  the  simple  machines.  But  all  our 
mechanics  need  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  nature;  we 
must  believe  because  of  the  book,  must  learn  for  the  love  of 
knowledge.  In  1891  the  observation  of  nature  and  physics 
were  first  put  into  the  courses  of  study  of  the  humanistic  in- 
stitutions. At  the  same  time  also,  at  least  now  and  then, 
physical  apparatus  was  to  be  seen  in  the  lecture  rooms." 

"  In  the  Bavarian  r^a/-schools  and  r^a/-gymnasiums,  in 
physics  and  chemistry,  the  same  method  of  instruction  is  used 
as  in  the  humanistic  institutions;  the  instruction  is  related  to 
experiments  which,  in  the  main,  are  carried  out  by  the  teacher, 
and  is,  accordingly,  lecture-table  instruction;  the  number  of 
the  demonstrations  is  determined  with  reference  to  the  amount 
of  matter  that  must  be  '  taught '  and  in  part  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  apparatus  at  hand,  and  must  remain  within 
moderate  limits.  Participation  of  the  pupils  in  the  experi- 
ments is  only  incidental,  according  as  they  are  brought  in 
during  the  preparations  (only  rarely)  or  at  the  lectures.     The 
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amounts  of  money  available  for  keeping  the  apparatus  in  good 
condition  are  different  in  different  institutions  and  lie  some- 
where between  100  and  300  marks  yearly,  sums  with  which 
it  is  possible  to  get  along  where  there  is  already  a  stock  of 
apparatus." 

"  The  Prussian  Lehrplan  of  1892  and  the  one  of  1895  ^o^ 
Baden  required  the  instruction  in  chemistry  in  oherreal-schooXs 
and  r^a/-gymnasiums  to  be  supplemented  by  practical  exer- 
cises done  by  the  pupils;  physical  experiments  for  the  pupils 
were  permitted  but  not  urged."  With  this  permission  a  con- 
siderable number  of  zealous  teachers  of  physics  have  on  their 
own  initiative  established  more  or  less  extended  laboratory 
courses  for  their  pupils.  There  was,  accordingly,  some  dis- 
appointment when  the  Prussian  Lehrplan  of  1901  left  phys- 
ics exercises  for  pupils  still  only  "  permitted." 

Several  pages  are  here  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  work  of 
certain  teachers  and  the  laboratories  which  they  have  created. 
At  the  end  we  have  this  paragraph :  "  Summing  up,  one  can 
say  that  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  northern  part,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  fundamentally  important  improvement  of 
natural  science  instruction  which  comes  thru  the  self-em- 
ployment of  the  pupils  increases  continually,  tho  slowly, 
and  that,  in  the  same  measure  as  experience  with  practical 
pupil  exercises  grows,  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  be- 
yond contradiction  rises.  On  the  whole,  hozvever,  they  still 
make  zvith  us  in  the  secondary  schools  no  considerable  part 
of  the  natural  science  instruction;  in  South  Germany,  where 
the  school  systems  would  be  more  favorable,  they  are  still, 
unfortunately,  as  good  as  unknown." 

Austria-Hungary — "  In  Austria  natural  science  instruc- 
tion has  stood,  since  the  organization  of  1849,  on  a  compara- 
tively high  plane.  Pupil  exercises  are  not  yet  introduced  in 
Austria ;  but  there,  as  in  Hungary,  the  wish  and  the  intention 
to  introduce  them  exist  in  the  governing  circles." 

Italy — **  In  Italy  a  good  sort  of  demonstration  instruction 
is  given,  but  practical  exercises  are  not  yet  known  in  the  sec- 
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ondary  schools.  In  the  two  highest  classes  of  the  gymnasium 
the  elements  of  mechanics  and  aerostatics,  then  heat,  geomet- 
rical optics,  physical  optics  in  outline,  and  elecricity,  are  dealt 
with.  The  personal  participation  of  the  pupils  in  the  instruc- 
tion is — in  part  because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  text-books — 
limited  to  notes,  which  they  make  for  themselves  according 
to  oral  expositions  and  use  in  study.  In  the  technical  schools 
the  instruction  in  physics  is  more  extended.  In  the  university, 
according  to  a  very  recent  ordinance,  two  years  are  given  to 
physics,  but  they  are  coming  back  again  to  the  earlier  one-year 
course,  in  spite  of  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  students  can 
assimilate  only  one-half  of  the  subject-matter,  which  can  be 
properly  disposed  of  in  not  less  than  two  years.  For  the 
last  two  years  in  almost  all  Italian  universities  three  kinds 
of  lectures  have  been  given  in  experimental  physics;  one  for 
students  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  engineering; 
another  for  students  of  medicine  and  [biological?]  natural 
science,  and  a  third,  short,  and  conducted  by  an  assistant,  for 
pharmacists  and  veterinaries. 

"  For  future  teachers  of  physics  and  mathematics  a  special 
course  in  mathematical  physics  is  conducted;  moreover,  these 
students  prepare  themselves  in  a  two-year  course  especially  for 
the  business  of  giving  instruction,  by  giving  talks  on  chosen 
subjects  before  their  fellow-students,  with  occasional  advice 
and  instruction  from  the  professor  as  to  the  right  exposition 
and  treatment  of  the  matter  in  hand.  This  course  has  proved 
itself  especially  useful.  Thoro,  practical  proficiency  only  those 
students  need  undertake  to  get  who  are  to  try  for  the  doctorate 
in  physics  or  chemistry;  they  frequent  the  laboratory  for  two 
years  and  have  to  spend  therein,  under  the  direction  of  the 
assistant,  a  whole  day  each  week,  in  studying  natural  phenom- 
ena by  experiment  or  in  making  measurements.  At  the  same 
time  these  practical  exercises  are  expected  to  increase  the 
ability  to  teach.  In  the  '  practical '  schools  of  the  engineers 
the  most  important  technical  phenomena  are  taught  in  a  two- 
year  course." 

France — The  author  here  refers  to  studies  which  F.  Poske, 
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the  editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  den  physikalischen  und  che- 
mischen  Unterricht,  had  made  officially  in  connection  with  the 
last  Paris  Exposition.  "  According  to  these,  in  the  year  1900, 
physics  instruction  was  still  at  the  same  point  as  in  the  time  of 
J.  B.  Dumas,  the  famous  chemJst,  who  in  the  year  1854  wrote 
his  Instructions ;  for  the  Instructions  concernant  les  pro- 
grammes de  I' enseignement  secondaire  classique  (Paris,  Dela- 
lain  Freres,  1899)  ^^  the  French  ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
^re  in  the  main  extracts  from  the  Dumas  program."  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Fischer,  the  too  great  centralization  of  the 
French  educational  system,  which  restricts  the  individual  free- 
dom and  initiative  of  teachers,  and  the  great  importance  at- 
tached to  examinations,  have  prevented  the  ideas  of  Dumas 
from  being  realized.  '*  Certain  parts  from  the  Instructions 
are  worth  quoting  here,  because  they  show  that  instructions 
alone  avail  nothing,  unless  a  method  is  approved  which  se- 
cures their  fulfillment :  '  In  natural  science  instruction  the  com- 
monest error  lies  in  this,  that,  in  spite  of  the  experimental 
nature  of  science,  instruction  is  given  in  dogmatic  form.  Ex- 
periment, which  is  the  foundation  and  the  nerve  of  science, 
should  enter  into  instruction,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration and  entertainment,'  etc.  In  especial  relation  to  in- 
struction in  physics  Dumas  gives  warning  against  complicated 
pieces  of  apparatus.  '  Their  high  price  keeps  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  the  idea  that  they  may  some  time  occupy  them- 
selves with  physics ;  they  are  apt  to  believe  that  this  science  is 
reserved  for  those  who  have  at  command  a  great  cabinet  of 
apparatus  or  a  great  source  of  power.  What  can  be  simpler 
than  the  means  with  which  Volta,  Dalton,  Gay-Lussac,  Biot, 
Arago,  Malus,  Fresnel,  have  laid  the  foundations  of  modem 
physics?  They  reached  their  end  with  such  ordinary  tools, 
so  little  expense,  and  with  such  simple  experiments,  that  one 
may  well  raise  the  question  whether  instruction  in  physics  has 
not  fallen  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  makers  of  ap- 
paratus. Imperceptibly  we  have  allowed  the  idea  which  we 
would  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  pupil  to  become  hidden  be- 
hind the  apparatus,  which  should  furnish  only  the  objective 
illustration  or  the  proof  of  the  idea.'  " 
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*' '  Moreover,  the  striving  after  too  great  precision  is  a  mis- 
take. It  is  erroneous,  for  example,  to  assume  that  one  can- 
not speak  of  the  expansion  of  a  gas  by  heating  without 
going  on  to  the  finest  apparatus  which  has  served  for  the 
latest  measurement  of  this  phenomenon.'  " 

Professor  Fischer  thinks  that  these  valuable  precepts  of 
Dumas  have  not  been  sufficiently  heeded.  "  For  the  normal 
catalog  {N ormalverzeichnis\  of  physical  and  chemical  appa- 
ratus which  the  French  subministry  issued  anew  in  the  pub- 
lications of  1900  contains  some  very  costly  pieces  of  apparatus, 
such  as,  for  example,  a  Carre  apparatus  for  making  ice,  290 
francs;  Foucault's  apparatus  for  turning  work  into  heat,  450 
francs;  the  apparatus  of  Regnault  for  the  determination  of 
specific  heat  by  the  method  of  cooling,  275  to  550  francs," 
etc.^  "  The  sum  for  the  normal  apparatus  of  the  so-called 
small  colleges,  whose  means  are  limited,  amounts  to  9000 
francs;  for  the  large  colleges  and  lycees  to  32,000  or 
35,000  francs.  The  normal  list  [for  the  gymnasium^ 
probably]  of  the  German  Association  for  Mathematical 
and  Natural  Science  Instruction  (1896)  would  cost  only 
5000  marks  as  a  minimum;  the  Austrian  list  (not  a  meager 
one,  by  the  way),  for  the  under  and  upper  stages,  5500  to 
7400  florins;  for  more  richly  endowed  institutions,  1500  to 
1800  florins  more." 

"  Evidently  they  saw  in  France  that  the  excellent  counsels 
of  Dumas,  newly  appreciated  in  1899,  would  yet  not  be  suffi- 
ciently effective,  in  fact  would  be  perverted,  if  a  fundamental 
change  were  not  made  in  the  method  of  instruction  in  physics ; 
and  so  in  November,  1902,"  .  .  .  ''pupil  exercises^  were 
officially  introduced  in  the  secondary  schools.     The  division 

'  Harvard  University  has  many  such  pieces  of  apparatus,  purchased,  no  doubt, 
under  the  persuasion  of  French  text-books,  which  pieces  are  never  used,  and  are 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibited.  When  I  wished  to  follow  Regnault's  method  of 
determining  the  relation  between  boiling  pressure  and  boiling  temperature,  of 
water,  in  a  laboratory  exercise,  I  considered  it  much  better  to  have  the  necessary 
apparatus  made  by  a  local  plumber  than  to  use  the  beautifully  dissected  Regnault 
apparatus  which  a  Parisian  maker  had  sold  to  the  university,  an  apparatus  which 
would  probably  leak  at  every  one  of  its  expensive  joints. 

*  Plan  d^ Etudes  et  programmes  d'enseignement  dans  les  lycees  et  colleges  de 
garfons.     Paris,  Delalain  Freres,  115  Boulevard  St.  Germain.     212  p.     1904. 
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of  the  schools  into  classical  and  modern  was  dropped,  and 
instead  the  instruction  for  the  last  three  years  of  study  (second 
cycle)  was  separated  into  four  branches :  Section  A  with  Latin 
and  Greek  as  chief  studies;  Section  B  with  Latin  and  a  thoro 
study  of  the  modern  languages;  Section  C  with  Latin  and  a 
thoro  study  of  the  natural  sciences;  Section  D  with  modern 
languages  and  natural  sciences  without  Latin.  The  hours 
devoted  to  mathematics  and  the  natural  science  subjects  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  following  summaries  "  (p.  409).^ 

"  For  the  last  year  there  is  a  new  division :  I,  into  a  Classe 
de  Philosophic,  and  II,  into  a  Classe  de  Mathematiquej  each  of 
which  separates  into  two  sections ;  between  I  and  II  the  choice 
is  open  to  the  pupils." 

*'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  natural 
science  sections  practical  exercises  are  introduced  and  indeed 
that  these  extend  to  physics,  chemistry,  and  nature  science 
(botany,  preparation  of  sections,  study  of  the  blood)." 

"  Moreover,  it  is  desired  that  the  demonstration  instruction 
shall  be  made  as  practical  as  possible.  For  example,  I  take 
certain  passages  from  the  general  directions  devoted  especially 
to  physics :  '  The  instruction  should  bring  out  the  subject- 
matter  in  modern  arrangement;  old  apparatus,  theories  with- 
out interest,  calculations  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  real- 
ities, are  to  be  dropped.  Too  much  detailed  description  of 
apparatus  should  be  discontinued.  The  object  is  not  to  make 
of  the  pupils  accomplished  physicists  but  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  laws  of  nature  and  to  lead  them  to 
give  account  to  themselves  of  the  operations  which  they  see 
going  on  about  them.  Starting  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
instruction  should  be  at  the  same  time  on  a  high  plane,  as 
simple  as  possible,  and  thoroly  practical.  Mathematical  de- 
velopments are  to  be  avoided  and  always  experiment  must  lay 
the  foundations;  the  apparatus  and  necessary  devices  for  ac- 
quiring the  laws  should  be  as  simple  and  straightforward  as 
possible,  and  more  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  spirit  of  the 
methods  than  on  technical  details;  graphical  representations 

2  Many  footnotes  given  by  Fischer  in  connection  with  these  tables  and  elsewhere 
are  omitted  from  this  paper. 
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should  not  only  help  to  set  forth  operations,  but  should  make 
the  highly  important  conception  of  function  and  of  continuity 
prominent ;  finally,  the  calculations,  kept  as  simple  as  possible, 
should  be  based  on  actual  relations,  should  give  an  idea  of  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  individual  phenomena  and  show 
how  to  determine  v^ithin  what  limits  of  exactness  corrections 
have  a  value  or  are  absurd.'  "  It  is,  I  suppose,  the  character  of 
the  last  part  of  this  passage  which  prompts  Professor  Fischer 
to  remark :  "  No  slight  task  is  set  for  the  teacher  in  these  in- 
structions! And  perhaps  they  lead  away  once  more  toward 
'  too  much  theory  '  and  therefore  leave  the  simple  observation 
and  consideration  of  nature  in  a  bad  way."  There  is,  of 
course,  danger  that  such  instructions  will  lead  some  teachers 
to  preach  to  their  pupils. 

Professor  Fischer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  official  programs 
prescribe  too  exactly  the  matter  to  be  taught  in  the  demon- 
strations, or  lectures,  and  require  too  much,  tho  he  quotes 
from  the  instructions  the  saving  clause,  '[  So  much  as  a  good 
method  can  accomplish  in  the  time  assigned  to  the  natural 
sciences/' 

In  regard  to  the  laboratory  work  there  is  less  prescription : 

** '  The  teacher  should  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
pupil  exercises.  He  should  give  to  their  preparation  and  man- 
agement as  much  care  as  he  gives  to  the  ordinary  meetings 
with  classes.  For  the  choice  of  the  subjects  of  these  practical 
exercises  the  greatest  freedom  is  given  him.  In  part  it  will 
be  well  to  let  the  pupil  carry  out  only  qualitative  experiments ; 
but  as  often  as  possible  measurements  should  be  undertaken, 
which  should,  of  course,  be  limited  to  that  degree  of  accuracy 
which  suffices  to  let  the  pupils  see  with  simple  apparatus  what 
is  the  order  of  magnitude  [of  the  quantities  dealt  with]. 

"  '  For  example,  experiments  like  the  following  will  be  prac- 
ticable :  To  study  the  laws  of  the  pendulum  and  to  determine, 
within  one  per  cent.,  the  value  of  g,  by  means  of  a  plummet, 
a  meter  rod,  and  a  watch ;  to  find  the  breaking  load  of  wires ; 
to  determine,  within  one  per  cent.,  the  density  of  a  liquid  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  flask  and  a  hand-balance;  [to  show] 
the  principle  of  Archimedes  by  means  of  a  simple  balance 
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SECOND  YEAR  FROM  THE  LAST 
(First  Year  of  the  Second  Cycle,  Classe  de  Seconde) 


Section  A        Section  B        Section  C 


Greek- 
Latin 


No.  of  hours 


French 

Latin   

Greek 

Modern  History 

Ancient  History 

Geography  

Modern  Languages 

Mathematics •. 

Physics 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

Practical  Exercises  in  the  Nat- 
ural Sciences . .  

Drawing     

Geology  (12  conferences  of  i  hour) 


Latin— Mod. 
Languages 


No.  of  hours 


Latin- 
Sciences 


No.  of  hours 


26 


Section  D 


Sciences- 
Mod.  Lan- 
guages 


No.  of  hours 


Total  number  of  hours  per  week!  23  I  23 

YEAR  BEFORE  THE  LAST 
(Second  Year  of  the  Second  Cycle,  Classe  de  Premiere) 


French 

Latin 

Supplementary  Latin  Exercises 

Modern  History 

Ancient  History 

Geography 

Modern  Languages 

Mathematics 

Physics .'  .... 

Physics  and  Chemistry , 

Practical  Exercises  in    Natural 

Science 

Drawing 


Number  of  hours  per  week. 


Section  A        Section  B        Section  C        Section  D 


Greek- 
Latin 


No.  of  hours 
Nor-  Elect- 
mal        ive 


Latin— Mod. 
Languages 


No.  of  hours 
Nor-  Elect- 
mal       ive 


Latin — 
Sciences 


No.  of  hours 


25 


Sciences- 
Mod.  Lan- 
guages 


No.  of  hours 


1  Fischer  gives  22  at  the  foot  of  this  column. 

LAST  YEAR 
(Third  Year  of  the  Second  Cycle) 


L  Classe  de  Phi- 
losophic 


n.  Classe  de  Math6- 
matique 


Section  A 

Section  B 

Section  A 

Section  B 

No.  of 
Nor- 
mal 

hours 
Elect- 
ive 

No.  of 
Nor- 
mal 

hours 
Elect- 
ive 

No.  of 
Nor- 
mal 

hours 
Elect- 
ive 

No.  o( 
Nor- 
mal 

hours 
Elect- 
ive 

8J4 

3 
2 

3 
2 

4 

2 

2 

8>^ 

3 
3 
2 
3 

2 

2 
2 

3 

3 

i 

5 

2 

2 
2 

2 

3 
3 

1 

5 

2 

2 
2 



— 

Latin          

— 

Modern  Languages 

History  and  Geography 

Mathematics  

Physics  and  Chemistry 

- 

Practical  Exercises  in  the  Nat- 

_ 

Drawing 

Hygiene(i2Conferencesof  I  hour) 

a 

Total  number  hours  per  week.. . 

18M 

8 

2lJi 

4 

27 

a 

28 

a 
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and  a  graduated  cylinder  or  a  vessel  with  an  overflow;  to 
repeat  Torricelli's  experiment;  to  get  an  air-free  space  by  the 
action  of  the  water  air-pump ;  to  make  comparison  between  the 
specific  heat  of  water  and  that  of  brass  (for  this  is  needed  only 
a  glass  vessel,  a  weight  [  ?]  and  a  simple  thermometer)  ;  to 
determine  freezing  points  and  to  derive  therefrom  [in  the 
case  of  solutions]  molecular  weights;  to  make  a  photometer, 
by  means  of  a  pencil  and  a  simple  sheet  of  paper  as  means  of 
measuring  light;  to  draw  with  the  camera  lucida  and  the 
microscope;  to  register  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork;  to 
trace,  by  means  of  iron  filings,  the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic 
field;  to  copper  an  object  by  the  galvano-plastic  method;  to 
make  graded  resistances  from  wire ;  to  use  the  same  in  meas- 
urements of  resistances,  etc.  Conducted  in  this  way,  the  prac- 
tical physical  exercises  would  require  neither  too  expensive 
material  nor  too  valuable  and  sensitive  apparatus  for  the  hands 
of  the  pupils,  and  would  nevertheless  constitute  the  most  use- 
ful supplement  to  the  instruction  given  by  the  teacher. 

'' '  Chemistry,  The  object  of  the  practical  exercises  is  to 
accustom  the  pupils  to  the  careful  observation  of  certain  chem- 
ical reactions  and  not  to  require  them  to  make  complicated  and 
troublesome  apparatus.  To  make  in  a  short  time  a  great 
number  of  experiments,  or  to  [attempt  them  and]  leave  them 
unfinished,  would  be  a  pernicious  practice,  which  should  be 
unconditionally  opposed. 

"  '  Material.  To  attain  this  end  it  has  been  considered  best 
that  only  very  simple  material  be  used  and  it  has  also  been 
found  advantageous  to  avoid,  in  these  exercises,  the  use  of 
complicated  or  fragile  apparatus,  such  as  furnaces,  retorts,  and 
tubulured  flasks.  Test  tubes  of  various  sizes,  which  the 
chemist  constantly  uses  in  the  laboratory,  will  serve  to  get 
precipitates  and  to  make  analyses;  all  gases  which,  cold  or 
warm,  are  generated,  can  be  collected  in  an  experiment  tube, 
provided  with  an  outlet  tube,  and  led  into  a  test  tube  which 
serves  as  a  burette.  A  spirit  lamp  or  a  Bunsen  burner  serves 
amply  for  heating.  A  funnel,  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  a 
few  stirring  rods  complete  the  material  which  is  sufficient  for 
these  practical  exercises.     In  this  wise  the  pupil  will  be  able 
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to  work  with  little  material  and  consequently  without  danger ; 
he  is,  moreover,  spared  the  wearisome  assembling  of  corks 
and  glassware  which  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the  beginning  of 
every  exercise. 

'' '  Choice  of  Experiments.  An  experiment,  however  simple 
it  may  be,  can  always  be  of  profit  to  the  pupil  if  he  carries  it 
out  with  care  and  intelligence.  Thus,  for  example,  the  neu- 
tralizing by  means  of  caustic  potash  of  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  litmus  is  a  simple  experiment,  which,  hastily  per- 
formed, is  not  very  interesting.  But  if  one  has  the  pupil  in- 
troduce the  sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop  by  means  of  a  pipette 
into  the  caustic  potash,  in  order  to  observe  the  alteration  of 
the  litmus  closely  "  .  .  .  "  then  the  novice  will  be  very 
strongly  convinced  of  the  great  exactness  of  this  neutraliza- 
tion, and  the  teacher  will  easily  be  able  to  complete  this 
interesting  result  by  means  of  instruction  concerning  alkalim- 
etry and  acidimetry.  When  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  gen- 
erated it  should  forthwith  be  combined  to  form  a  lead  salt 
and  should  also  be  used  to  produce  the  colored  precipitates 
of  the  sulphur  compounds  of  copper,  silver,  antimony,  etc. 
If  hydrochloric  acid  is  generated  by  heating  common  salt 
and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  test  tube,  a  solution  of  the  same  in 
water  should  then  be  made;  this  solution  can  be  used  to  pro- 
duce precipitates  of  insoluble  chlorides  of  metals,  to  yield 
chlorine,  etc.  With  the  preparation  of  acetylene  by  means 
of  calcic  carbide,  chloride  of  copper  also  should  be  made, 
which  will  be  useful  in  the  quantitative  determination  of  the 
gas  dealt  with. 

*' '  These  few  examples  are  sufficient  as  an  indication  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  teacher  is  to  carry  out  the  practical 
exercises.  There  are  a  great  many  experiments  of  this  nature, 
suitable  for  pupils  and  practicable  with  simple  apparatus.'  " 

This  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  show  the  character  of  the  work 
proposed  in  chemistry,  tho  Fischer  gives  more.  The  following 
quotations  are  representative  of  the  directions  regarding  the 
exercises  in  biological  science: 

"  *  By  way  of  instruction  concerning  digestion  and  germina- 
tion various  methods  of  artificial  digestion  could  be  carried 
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out,  and,  for  example,  the  working-  of  various  forms  of  dia- 
stase, of  saliva,  of  sprouted  barley,  of  the  gastric  juice,  etc., 
could  be  studied. 

"  '  The  study  of  the  blood  gives  opportunity  for  a  practical 
exercise:  microscopic  examination  of  fresh  blood;  sketching 
of  what  is  observed;  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  blood; 
action  of  oxygen  on  the  blood ;  examination  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood/  " 

"  '  The  properties  of  the  muscles  are  to  be  studied  in  the 
frog.  Study  of  muscle  contraction  (cramp)  ;  action  of  various 
stimulants.'  " 

"  *  Study  and  analysis  of  water-soaked  seeds,  rye,  castor 
seeds,  beans,  acorns ;  germination ;  observation,  of  the  various 
parts  of  plants,  the  root,  the  stem,  the  seed  vessels.'  " 

"  *  Performance  of  experiments  on  the  functions  of  chloro- 
phyle,  on  the  respiration  of  plants.'  " 

"  '  For  completeness  these  exercises  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  few  excursions.'  " 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  instructions  leave  a  great  deal  of 
liberty — and  a  vast  amount  of  work — to  the  teacher.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  write  a  body  of  general  suggestions 
which  are  good  so  far  as  they  go;  but  there  is  a  long  and 
tedious  stretch  between  this  stage  and  the  stage  of  successful, 
practical  establishment  of  laboratory  work  for  pupils.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  following  paragraph  from  Fischer  is  by  no 
means  surprising: 

"  Unfortunately,  there  is  not  yet  much  to  say  concerning 
the  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  France  with  this  im- 
portant extension  of  natural  science  instruction;  the  schemes 
of  work  were  prepared  in  May,  1902,  and  instruction  accord- 
ing to  them  has  been  given  only  since  November,  1902,  in  the 
second  from  the  last  class;  since  November,  1903,  in  the 
next  to  the  last  class ;  in  the  highest  class  the  new  order 
of  things  is  only  now  taking  place.  Moreover,  as  I  learn  from 
a  leading  French  physicist,  the  organization  of  the  exercises 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  and  the  too  sudden  introduction 
of  them  would  be  attended  with  too  great  cost,  so  that  a  sort 
of  transition  stage  in  natural  science  instruction  now  exists. 
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But  I  am  informed  by  correspondence  that  *  in-  any  case  one 
thing  certain  is  the  existence  of  a  movement  of  opinion  in  the 
university  world  in  favor  of  a  very  deftnite  transformation  of 
the  instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  direction  of 
practical  and  experimental  development,  multiplication  of  ex- 
periments in  the  classrooms  and  participation  of  the  pupils  in 
this  experimental  part  of  the  zvork.' " 

Sweden — "  In  the  fourth  class  [of  the  nine-year  school 
course]  natural  science  instruction  (zoology,  botany,  physics, 
and  astronomy)  is  given  three  week-hours.  The  method  is 
not  further  prescribed  and  is  left  entirely  to  the  inclinations 
and  capacities  of  the  teachers,  who  are  not,  as  in  Germany, 
required  to  stand  a  definite  examination  before  they  may  teach. 
As  an  independent  subject  of  study  physics  appears  first  in  the 
sixth  class  and  has  allotted  to  it  in  the 

Classical  Division     Realistic  Division 


6th  Class 

I  hour  [a  week] 

2  hours  [a  week] 

7th      '' 

I  .  " 

2      '' 

8th      '' 

2  hours 

3      '' 

9th      " 

2     " 

3      '' 

"  Chemistry  is  in  the  Classical  Division  (with  or  without 
Greek)  not  taught. 

"  The  instruction  in  physics  consists  in  demonstrations  by 
the  teacher,  purely  oral  instruction  no  longer  having  a  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  practical  pupil  exercises  are  not  yet  intro- 
duced, altho — under  the  influence  of  foreign  example — in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  for  instance  in  a  r<?a/-gymnasium  in  Stock- 
holm, they  have  been  tried  and  by  some  teachers  have  been 
declared  desirable.  In  chemistry,  in  most  cases,  the  pupils  in 
the  upper  classes,  in  which  chemistry  is  an  object  of  study, 
work  practically,  so  long  as  the  number  of  pupils  is  small." 

"The  position  of  the  profession  on  the  question  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  instruction  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  last  general  Swedish  Teachers' 
Convention  (communicated  by  Mr.  Erikson)  :  *  Of  all  the  nat- 
ural science  courses  it  holds  true  that  they,  if  they  are  to  be 
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of  real  value,  require  good  and  abundant  material  in  the  form 
of  instruments,  apparatus,  models,  collections  of  natural  ob- 
jects, and  representative  devices,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of 
properly  equipped  instruction  rooms.'  " 

"  *  More  and  more  the  experiment  has  become  an  important 
and  central  part  of  instruction  in  physics,  and  it  has  become 
an  object  of  the  first  importance  with  the  physics  teacher  to 
train  the  pupils  in  the  art  of  observation  and  to  impart  to  them 
an  idea  of  the  methods  of  the  scientific  investigator. 

''  *  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  physical  as  in  chemical  instruc- 
tion laboratory  exercises  are  useful,  and  the  value  of  such 
exercises  is  often  made  prominent  in  foreign  pedagogic  litera- 
ture. But  as  physical  laboratory  exercises  presuppose  means 
of  instruction  which  our  schools  do  not  possess,  and  as,  more- 
over, if  they  are  to  be  of  any  consequence,  they  require  a  good 
deal  of  time,  which  cannot  without  difficulty  be  given  them, 
and  as  they,  finally,  are  with  us  something  new  and  untried, 
it  would  not  be  advisable,  at  least  at  present,  to  prescribe  them 
for  introduction  into  our  schools. 

"  *  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  numerical  prob- 
lems [Rechenaufgaben']  in  physics,  in  and  for  themselves  of 
little  profit,  should  not  be  given  in  greater  number  than  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  insight  of  the  pupils  into  the  relations 
exemplified  by  the  problems.  Well-chosen  exercises  are  such 
as  require  the  pupils  to  think  out  for  themselves  some  physical 
operation  or  some  experimental  arrangement.'  " 

Edwin  H.  Hall 

Harvard  University 

( To  be  continued ) 


VI 
DISCUSSION 

ADJUSTMENT   AND   THE   IDEAL 

Mr.  O'Shea  in  the  Educational  Review  for  June  finds 
occasion  to  take  exceptions  to  certain  statements  made  by  me 
in  a  brief  article  on  the  "  Concept  of  adjustment  as  apphed  to 
education,"  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the  Review. 

He  first  criticises  the  statement  that  "  a  favorite  description 
of  the  nature  of  education  now  current  is,  that  it  is  adaptation 
or  adjustment  to  environment."  Mr.  O'Shea  objects,  and  in 
this  he  is  doubtless  correct,  that  few  books  and  articles  on  edu- 
cational theory  are  written  from  the  standpoint  of  modem  bio- 
logical and  evolutionary  science.  The  expression  used  by  me, 
somewhat  loosely,  was  not  intended,  however,  as  a  statement 
so  much  in  regard  to  the  literature  on  educational  topics,  as  of 
a  point  of  view  which,  as  Mr.  Mark  expresses  it,  is  '*  slowly  and 
in  a  large  part  unconsciously  "  taking  possession  of  our  edu- 
cational theories.  Mr.  O' Shea's  excellent  book  on  Educa- 
tion as  adjustment  has  done  much  to  stimulate  thinking 
along  biological  lines  in  education.  Another  extended 
treatise,  soon  to  be  published,  adopts  the  same  attitude.  In 
fact,  the  concepts  of  evolution  are  in  the  educational  atmos- 
phere, and  the  terminology  of  evolution  is  destined  more  and 
more  to  be  linked  with  that  of  educational  theory.  It  was 
rather  to  point  out  possible  and  probable  mistaken  applications 
of  this  terminology  in  the  future,  than  to  criticise  any  ex- 
position of  it  now  before  the  public,  that  the  article  under  dis- 
cussion was  written. 

In  other  respects,  also,  my  meaning  was  hardly  that  which 
Mr.  O'Shea  gets  from  the  discussion.  I  did  not  consciously 
assume  that  the  term  **  Adjustment  "  is  used  by  Mr.  O'Shea 
or  any  other  educational  writer  solely  "  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  adaptation  to  an  immediate  environment,"  but  I  simply 
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urged  that  the  term  "  without  ampHfication  and  restatement 
may  become  misleading  and  in  a  sense  untrue." 

I  certainly  nowhere  asserted  that  the  environment  as  con- 
ceived by  educational  theorists  was  ''  unmodifiable  and  perma- 
nent in  its  existent  forms,"  or  that  the  individual  must  "  fit 
himself  to  things  as  they  are,  without  being  able  to,  in  any 
way,  remodel  or  reconstruct  them."  I  certainly  did  not  intend 
to  convey  the  impression  that  "  adjustment  in  biology  means 
that  living  things  must  adapt  themselves  to  an  unmodifiable 
natural  order."  I  urged  ''  that  the  organism  is  not  a  com- 
plete slave  to  the  environment;  it  does  not  always  entirely  con- 
form to  its  external  conditions,"  and  that  therefore,  in  our 
concept  of  Adjustment,  we  should  not  slight  this  internal 
factor,  which  is  a  charge  that  has  often  been  brought  against 
the  Darwinian  point  of  view. 

Mr.  O'Shea  credits  me  further  with  the  naive  assumption 
that  man  is  "  separated  in  toto  from  all  other  living  things  in 
his  creative  tendencies  and  powers."  Such  a  thought  was  far 
from  my  mind,  however  misleading  my  language  may  have 
been.  What  I  did  say,  or  intended  to  say  at  least,  was  some- 
thing quite  different ;  namely,  that  it  was  not  until  we  reached 
man  that  we  found  an  ideal  reconstruction  of  the  environment. 
The  bird  builds  its  nest,  but  is  not  consciously  preparing  for  the 
future,  is  not  led  on  by  remote  ends;  man,  however,  creates 
and  reconstructs  with  a  purpose.  Here  lies  the  distinction  be- 
tween an  instinctive  and  a  teleological  activity. 

Finally,  Mr.  O'Shea  thinks  my  treatment  of  the  Ideal  in 
Education  is  mystical.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  I  made  no  attempt  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  educational  ideals,  but  I  can  hardly  see  how  the 
failure  can  be  attributed  to  a  mystical  conception  of  their 
origin.  There  is  doubtless  a  natural  history  to  the  origin 
and  development  of  ideals,  in  common  with  all  mental  ele- 
ments; they  do  not  spring  out  of  nothing;  they  are  in  part 
certainly  to  be  explained  by  the  environment,  but  in  part  only ; 
the  individual  himself  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  I  am 
quite  familiar  with  the  utilitarian  theory  of  their  evolution, 
but  whether  this  pragmatic  assumption  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  their  nature  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  they  arise  in  man  as 
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a  psycho-physical  organism,  and  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
laws  that  govern  that  organism.  The  fact  that  I  attempted 
no  explanation  does  not,  however,  mean  that  I  regarded  them 
as  having  a  transcendent  origin,  or  that  I  conceived  them  as 
the  gift  of  an  inscrutable  Providence. 

In  conclusion  I  merely  wish  to  reaffirm  the  thought  that 
the  term  adjustment  must  be  conceived  in  its  widest  sense  in 
order  to  form  a  safe  starting  point  for  a  theory  of  education, 
and  that  the  ideal  (whatever  its  origin)  toward  which  an 
educational  system  is  tending  must  be  first  established  before 
an  adjustment  to  it  can  be  satisfactorily  considered.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  O'Shea  is  entirely  in  accord  with  this 
point  of  view. 

Stephen  S.  Colvin 
University  of  Illinois 


VII 
REVIEWS 

The  educative  process — By  William  Chandler  Bagley,  Ph.  D.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  Training,  Montana  State  Normal  College.  New  York : 
Macmillan  Company,  1905.     xix+358  p.     $1.25  net. 

In  this  valuable  contribution  to  educational  literature  the 
author  has  applied  the  biological  and  psychological  principles 
that  underlie  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  to  the  topics 
and  problems  commonly  included  under  the  terms  general 
method,  method  of  the  recitation,  educational  theory,  etc. 
It  is  refreshing,  indeed,  in  these  days  Avhen  quantity  rather 
than  quality  seems  to  be  the  ideal  of  many  educational 
writers,  to  encounter  a  volume  that  displays  such  conspicuous 
indications  of  thoro  scientific  and  technical  training,  com- 
bined with  comprehensive  experience  in  actual  schoolroom 
work. 

Dr.  Bagley  divides  his  material  into  six  parts.  The  first 
of  these  discusses  the  Functions  of  education.  Herein  the 
basal  notion  of  education  is  portrayed  much  after  the  manner 
of  O^Shea  in  his  Education  as  adjustment;  the  function  of  the 
school  as  a  formal  agency  in  the  presentation  of  ordered 
masses  of  experience  is  described,  and  the  fundamental 
purpose,  ethical  end,  of  the  school  is  interestingly  discussed. 
The  author  advocates  the  social  aim  (the  development  of  the 
socially  efficient  individual)  as  more  adequate  and  satisfactory 
than  the  bread-and-butter  aim,  the  knowledge  aim,  the 
culture  aim,  the  harmonious  development  aim,  or  the  moral 
aim. 

The  contents  of  the  book  as  a  whole  might  have  been  better 
indicated  by  some  such  title  as  Education  thru  experience, 
since  the  five  remaining  parts  deal  with  the  acquisition,  the 
functioning,  the  organization  and  recall,  the  selection,  and  the 
transmission  of  experience,  respectively. 

Part  II,  The  acquisition  of  experience,  is  practically  a 
presentation  of  the  psychology  of  sensation,  apperception,  at- 
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tention,  and  will,  coupled  with  the  pedagogy  of  interest.  The 
discussion  of  that  already  much-discussed  topic,  apperception, 
will  not  fail  to  interest,  as  it  reveals  much  thought  and  a 
thoro  acquaintance  with  the  literature,  while  the  threefold 
classification  of  the  forms  of  attention,  following  Titchener's 
Outlines  of  psychology,  is  a  distinct  improvement  over  the 
customary  application  of  the  psychology  of  attention  to  ped- 
agogical doctrine.  A  novel  accentuation  of  a  principle  com- 
monly regarded  as  somewhat  speculative  and  not  of  immediate 
significance  to  educational  theory  is  seen  in  the  author's  in- 
sistence that  strain  sensations  "  fulfill  the  important  function 
of  weaving  together  the  conscious  elements,"  since  they  are 
the  conscious  representation  of  movement,  and  movement  rep- 
resents use  or  function,  which  is  "  the  predominant  factor  in 
the  child's  conception  of  an  object."  The  argument  is  sup- 
ported by  pathological  and  anatomical  evidence  in  addition  to 
that  from  genetic  psychology  just  cited. 

In  Part  III,  The  functioning  of  experience,  a  distinction  is 
brought  forward  between  experience  working  in  familiar  sit- 
uations as  habit  and  in  novel  situations  as  judgment.  The 
dozen  pages  devoted  to  habit  are  excellent  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  further  consideration  of  the  topic  later  in 
the  book.  The  condensation  of  experience  gives  the  cue, 
of  course,  to  the  presentation  of  the  psychology  and  pedagogy 
of  the  formation  of  concepts  and  the  function  of  language  in 
conceptual  thinking. 

The  organization  and  recall  of  experience.  Part  IV,  does 
not,  as  one  might  expect,  introduce  the  psychology  of  memory, 
but  that  of  reasoning,  including  judgment  again.  The  usual 
factors  conditioning  recall,  such  as  recency,  frequency,  vivid- 
ness, and  organization,  that  are  commonly  considered  under 
the  head  of  memory  or  association,  are  here  related  rather  to 
functional  phases  of  mental  life  such  as  judgment  and  reason- 
ing. A  chapter  is  also  introduced  to  show  the  relation  of 
these  principles  to  the  various  stages  of  maturity  encountered 
in  the  school  system  as  represented  by  the  primary,  inter- 
mediate, and  grammar  grades. 

To  the  present  writer  the  most  interesting  Part  of  the  vol- 
ume is  the  fifth,   in    which   the  selection   of  experience  for 
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educational  purposes  (educational  values)  is  discussed.  Here 
we  find  the  psychology  of  habit  brought  forward  again 
for  the  solution  of  the  so-called  problem  of  formal  disci- 
pline. Dr.  Bagley 'holds  that  formal  disciplines  have  been 
supposed  to  develop  generalized  habits,  but  that  generalized 
habits  are  a  psychological  absurdity;  that,  nevertheless,  it  is 
evident  that  the  development  of  certain  functions  does  in  some 
manner  influence  the  development  of  other  functions.  This 
becomes  explicable,  the  author  argues,  if  we  assume  that,  tho 
habits  are  always  specific,  they  can  be  related  to  one  another 
thru  a  process  of  judgment;  ''  hence  it  is  an  ideal  that  is  gen- 
eralized, not  a  specific  function."  Whether  an  ideal  directly 
implanted  and  not  the  resultant  of  a  previously  acquired  habit 
would  be  equally  efficient — whether,  in  other  words,  the  specific 
habit  may  not  itself  be  of  some  assistance  in  the  acquisition  of 
other  specific  habits — is  not  clearly  shown.  All  this  leads  nat- 
urally to  a  chapter  emphasizing  the  development  of  ideals  as 
the  chief  work  in  education,  and  to  a  second  chapter  upon 
the  intrinsic  values  of  different  types  of  experience. 

The  concluding  eight  chapters.  Part  VI,  deal  more  specifi- 
cally with  the  methods  and  technique  of  the  transmission  of 
experience  in  actual  teaching.  They  consider  such  topics  as 
imitation,  objective  teaching,  school  excursions,  school  gar- 
dens, museums,  laboratories,  oral  vs.  book  instruction,  the  use 
of  pictures,  models,  maps  and  diagrams,  the  teaching  of  art, 
the  formal  steps,  and  typical  forms  of  instruction  as  shown 
in  the  inductive  development  lesson,  the  deductive  develop- 
ment lesson,  the  study,  the  recitation,  the  drill,  the  review, 
and  the  examination  lesson.  The  book  concludes  with  a 
chapter,  perhaps  somewhat  artificially  introduced,  upon  school 
hygiene. 

The  volume  is  well  supplied  with  footnotes  that  serve  to 
indicate  desirable  supplementary  reading,  has  a  good  analyti- 
cal table  of  contents  and  an  index.  All  in  all,  it  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  best  contributions  of  its  kind  to  the 
literature  of  educational  theory  and  should  find  an  extensive 
use  as  a  text-book  in  normal  schools  and  colleges  for  covering 
the  ground  of  general  method.  In  this  connection  it  would 
be  most  successful  in  the  hands  of  students  who  had  already 
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taken  work  in  psychology  and  who  had  some  famiharity  with 
general  biology.  In  the  absence  of  such  preparation  it  would 
need  to  be  supplemented  by  a  course  of  lectures  by  the  in- 
structor. 

Guy  Montrose  Whipple 

Cornell  University 


Infant  schools,  their  history  and  theory— By  David  Salmon,  Principal  of 

Swansea  Training  College,    and  Winifred    Hindshaw.     New    York:    Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1904.     324  p.     $1.50  net. 

This  volume,  prepared  by  Mr.  Salmon  and  Miss  Hindshaw, 
tho  in  certain  sections  somewhat  brief,  is  a  very  interesting 
and  suggestive  contribution  to  the  history  of  education  and 
the  development  of  educational  ideas.  It  attempts  to  record 
the  evolution  of  the  infant  school  and  to  treat  in  some  detail 
the  theory  underlying  its  methods.  As  such  the  volume 
should  interest  not  only  teachers  of  the  young  but  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  genesis  of  an  institution  which  has 
come  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  human  experience. 
If  it  be  true  that  we  cannot  understand  any  living  thing  except 
by  considering  how  it  grows,  then  any  piece  of  work  which 
adds  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  such  a  living  thing  as 
infant  education  is  most  welcome.  Education,  in  the  sense 
of  preparation  for  life,  is  of  course  as  old  as  mankind.  Some 
type  of  school  was  doubtless  coeval  with  civilization,  but  it 
is  a  strange  phenomenon,  Mr.  Salmon  remarks,  that  the  idea 
of  getting  infants  to  attend  it  is  very  modern.  He  ven- 
tures a  twofold  explanation :  ( i )  the  idea  that  the  children 
of  the  poor  need  schools  of  any  kind  is  itself  very  modern,  and 
it  is  generally  held  that  for  other  children  the  training  of  the 
home  is,  in  early  years,  the  best;  (2)  infants  are  incapable  of 
receiving  instruction  of  the  kind  usually  given  to  older  children. 
The  discovery  that  education  is  not  synonymous  with  such 
instruction  is  comparatively  recent;  consequently,  schools  for 
infants  are  also  comi)arativeIy  recent.  In  the  present  volume 
it  is  maintained  that  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin  (from  1767  to 
1826  pastor  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  near  Strasburg)  was  the 
first  to  establish  an  infant  school.  In  this  school  of  Oberlin 
the  aims,  we  are  told,  were  these:  (i)  to  root  out  bad  habits; 
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(2)  to  cultivate  such  habits  as  obedience,  kindness,  neatness; 

(3)  to  inculcate  the  first  notions  of  morahty  and  rehgion;  (4) 
to  teach  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  (5) 
to  accustom  the  children  to  the  use  of  standard  French. 
Amusements  played  a  large  part  in  the  scheme,  some  of  the 
teaching  was  done  by  means  of  pictures,  some  attention  was 
given  to  drawing,  and  the  painting  of  maps  was  made  one  of 
the  home  occupations  of  the  long  winter  evenings,  A  good 
deal  was  made  of  nature  study  and  walks  in  search  of  flowers. 
Robert  Owen's  infant  school  was  opened  forty  years  after  that 
of  Oberlin,  tho  it  is  "  beyond  dispute  "  that  Owen's  idea  was 
not  in  the  least  borrowed  from  that  of  Oberlin.  From  the 
work  of  Owen  in  New  Lanark  sprang  the  schools  of  James 
Buchanan,  of  Samuel  Wilderspin  in  London.  With  the  work 
of  David  Stow  of  Glasgow  a  new  species  of  infant  school 
emerged  into  being.  The  account  of  the  work  of  Owen, 
Buchanan,  and  Wilderspin  is  brief  but  interesting.  In  1826 
Stow  succeeded  in  forming  what  was  known  as  the  Glasgow 
Infant  School  Society.  The  first  school  was  opened  in  1827. 
The  opening  of  this  school  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
education,  for  Stow,  we  are  told,  with  little  experience  of 
teaching  and  no  knowledge  of  pedagogy,  had  the  courage  to 
propound  a  new  system,  which  he  called  the  training  system. 
He  laid  great  stress  on  the  distinction  between  teaching  and 
training:  ''  Teaching,"  he  says,  "  is  not  training."  To  many 
Stow's  distinction  was  not  always  quite  apparent.  A  local 
member  of  Parliament,  visiting  one  of  the  schools,  expressed 
himself  satisfied  that  the  Training  School  was  worthy  of  at- 
tention, but  added  that  *'  he  did  not  precisely  understand  the 
distinction  between  teaching  and  training."  The  "  master- 
trainer  "  said  that  the  children  were  then  reading  an  account  of 
the  Israelites  being  forced  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  If 
he  were  to  tell  them  why  straw  was  necessary,  that  would  be 
teaching;  but  if  he  were  to  make  them  tell  him,  that  would  be 
training.  It  would  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  compare  the 
account  of  Leitch  in  the  volume  published  in  1876,  entitled 
Practical  educationists  and  their  systems  of  teaching.  The 
concluding  chapters  of  Part  I  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to 
the  work  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  and  the  spread  of  the 
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Kindergarten  idea  in  England  and  America.  The  second 
part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  clear  and  concise  account 
(i)  of  the  psychological  processes  underlying  infant  educa- 
tion, the  earliest  sense-experience,  the  nature  of  instinctive 
and  impulsive  movements  (with  practical  implications),  the 
growth  of  observation,  the  nature  of  habit,  beginnings  of 
speech  and  thinking,  the  development  of  the  sense  of  self. 
(2)  The  second  portion  is  a  brief  and  appreciative  exposition 
of  the  more  fundamental  elements  in  Froebel's  theory  of  edu- 
cation. (3)  The  third  section  treats  of  the  nature  of  Kinder- 
garten education.  The  treatment  follows  the  traditional  lines., 
aiming  at  the  interpretation  rather  than  offering  any  criticisns 
of  the  theory.  (4)  The  fourth  section  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  possible  extension  of  Kindergarten  methods 
with  older  children.  The  volume,  considered  as  a  whole,  does 
not  add  any  considerable  amount  to  the  fund  of  already  exist- 
ing information  concerning  the  history  and  theory  of  infant 
schools.  It  rather  gathers  together  and  puts  in  convenient 
form  materials  which  might  otherwise  have  remained  un- 
known or  perhaps  overlooked  or  neglected  by  many  who  will 
find  the  volume  not  only  very  readable  but  also  stimulating 
and  suggestive.  In  writing  the  volume  the  authors  have  done 
good  service  to  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  history  and 
theory  of  the  early  education  of  children. 

John  Angus  MacVannei, 

Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University  ^^ 


The  right  life  and  how  to  live  it — By  Henry  A.  Stimson,  with  Introduction 
by  William  II.  Maxwell,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York.  New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1905.     xvii-f-255  p.     $1.20  net. 

As  its  title  indicates,  this  volume  by  Dr.  Stimson  deals  witli 
the  old  yet  ever  new  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  true  life  of 
the  individual  and  aims  to  indicate  certain  general  principles 
of  thought  and  activity  which  are  involved  in  its  realization, 
Tn  his  very  brief  but  suggestive  two-page  introduction  Dr. 
Maxwell  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  here  in  America,  in 
the  seeming  conflict  of  ideals,  there  has  arisen  a  keener  ques- 
tioning "  as  to  the  function  of  religion  :vm\  the  relation  of 
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actual  life  to  the  life  of  the  spirit/'     Into  the  lives  of  mostj 
young  men  and  women  there  come  questions  which  are  new 
or  the  answers  to  which  have  been  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course.     Then  a  new  method  is  necessary,  a  method  which 
should  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  young  men  and  women  of 
the  secondary-school  period  and  after.     The  author  maintains 
that  neither  sermons  nor  the  ordinary  text-books   in  ethics 
supply  just  this  need.     The  volume,  the  language  of  which 
is  simple  and  direct,  the  illustrations  used  apt  and  suggestive, 
is  divided  into  five  parts :    ( i )    The  facts  of  life  in  a  large 
way  with  which  the  individual  has  to  reckon :  e.  g.,  his  own 
inner  life,  the  w^orld,  the  nation,  the  family,  God.     There  are 
certain  truths,  the  author  maintains,  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  centuries  and  can  ahvays  be  confirmed  by  appeal  to  the 
common  human  experience.     To  receive  helpful  orientation 
concerning  these  brings  to  the  youthful  mind  conviction  and 
peace  of  mind  and  strength  for  the  duties  of  life.     Dr.  Stim- 
son  takes  as  the  primary  certainty  the  fact  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  self,  ''  I  know  that  I  am."     This  testimony  we  must 
trust  if  w^e  are  to  think  at  all.     The  chapters  of  the  first  part 
are  devoted  to  the  implications  of  this  fact  of  self-conscious- 
ness.    The  thinker  as  person,  requires  a  place,  a  place  with 
laws  and  therefore  demanding  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.     The  person,  moreover,  is  a  member  of  a  common 
life,  a  life  in  which  law  also  demands  obedience.     The  treat- 
ment of  the  section  is  suggestive,  aiming  at  outlines  for  profit- 
able discussion  and  expansion  by  the  teacher  with  his  pupils. 
(2)  In  Part  Two,  the  author  comes  to  closer  quarters  with  the 
nature  of  the  right  life,  treating  its   laws,  the  meaning  of 
progress,  the  nature  of  habit  and  its  relation  to  character  and 
the  dependence  of  character  upon  the  ideal  of  excellence  held 
to   heart   and   lived   by.     (3)    Section    Three   discusses   the 
moral  equipment  of  the  individual,  the  nature  of  duty,  the 
capacity  for  feeling  and  its  relation  to  the  sense  of  duty  (a 
chapter  which  might  very  well  have  been  extended),  the  power 
of  choice,  the  nature  of  control,  the  significance  of  conscience 
in  the  personal  life.     Duty,  it  is  maintained,  is  authoritative, 
not  because  of  its  utility,  nor  because  it  springs  from  con- 
siderations of  happiness   or  pleasure.     These   considerations 
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have  their  place,  but  they  do  not  furnish  a  complete  explana- 
tion. Nor  does  the  idea  of  duty  arise  from  our  obligation 
to  our  fellowmen,  nor  yet  in  our  knowledge  of  God.  Rather, 
our  thought  of  God  is  determined  "  by  that  idea  of  right  which 
lies  back  of  every  conception  of  duty."  The  compelling  force 
of  duty  lies  wnthin  us.  It  originates  in  our  own  hearts.  It 
is  the  law,  i.  e.,  the  mode  of  operation,  of  the  normal  personal 
life.  Conscience  is  self-judgment  with  reference  to  our  duty 
to  do  right  and  not  wrong.  It  is  no  separate  faculty:  rather 
is  it  the  self,  judging  itself  in  regard  to  whatever  we  think  or 
plan  or  do, — a  mode  of  self-reflection  making  for  moral 
growth  and  spiritual  culture.  (4)  Part  Four  treats  more 
fully  of  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  individual  and  social, 
and  in  its  more  practical  aspects,  of  the  regulative  and  organ- 
izing influence  of  a  definite  aim  in  life,  of  the  supreme  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  an  individual's  unceasing,  tho  silent 
service  of  duty.  In  this  section,  as  thruout  the  volume,  there 
are  reflected  the  moral  idealism  of  Kant  and  the  moral  rigorism 
and  spirituality  of  Wordsworth.  (5)  Under  the  heading, 
"  The  rules  of  the  game,"  the  author  treats  of  some  of  the 
broad  principles  of  right  adjustment  in  the  every-day  relations 
of  life,  of  the  use  and  care  of  the  body  as  the  home  of  the 
sound  mind  and  the  ready  servant  of  the  will :  of  sex,  of  the 
nature  of  the  true  self,  of  work,  of  fair-dealing  in  business 
relations,  of  the  significance  of  the  home  in  social  life,  of 
sport,  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  of  the  claims  of  the  animal 
creation,  and  finally  of  mediocrity. 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  book  is  that  intuitional  phi- 
losophy which,  the  author  maintains,  has  withstood  the  test 
of  time  and  which,  he  believes,  furnishes  an  harmonious  and 
satisfactory  interpretation  of  life.  Such  a  philosophy,  he  be- 
lieves, should  make  a  right  life  both  attractive  and  attainable. 
In  the  Preface  it  is  remarked  that  the  book  is  modestly  offered 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  interesting  and  stimulating  to 
the  young  people  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  for  teachers 
and  parents  who  are  looking  about  for  some  guidance  in  the 
discussion  of  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  situation  of  the  present  time. 
In  commendation  of  the  book  one  could  not  very  well  do  better 
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than  repeat  the  words  of  Dr.  ]\laxwell  in  expressing  the  wish 
"  that  all  young  men  and  women,  say  of  the  age  from  ten  to 
high  school,  would  read  and  inwardly  digest  these  chapters. 
The  admonitions,  if  heeded,  would  save  them,  perchance,  many 
bitter  hours  of  remorse,  and  lead  to  happier,  braver,  purer 
lives." 

John  Angus  MacVannel 

Teachers  College, 
Columbia   University 


The  Oxford  University  Press  easily  maintains  its  primacy 
among  publishers,  and  both  the  character  of  the  books  pub- 
lished and  their  attractiveness  of  form  are  a  joy  and  a  delight. 
A  new  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  two  volumes  in 
one,  is  a  capital  illustration.  The  book  is  small  enough  to  be 
slipped  into  the  pocket,  yet  the  type  is  so  large  and  open,  and 
the  paper  so  thin  and  opaque,  that  the  volume  is  perfection 
itself. 

Jowett's  translation  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  edited  by  H.  W. 
C.  Davis  of  Balliol  College;  the  Works  of  Lncian,  in  four 
volumes,  translated  by  H.  W.  Fowler  and  F.  G.  Fowler;  and 
Dante's  Diviiia  Commedia,  translated  by  H.  F.  Tozer  of 
Exeter  College,  have  just  been  brought  out  in  most  attractive 
editions,  at  a  low  price,  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS 

^^     „  ,.      ,  For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  the  editor 

The   National  •' 

Educational  of    the    EDUCATIONAL    REVIEW    was    absent 

Association  s^^^^  ^^  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 

cational Association,  in  1905.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  re- 
count the  impressions  made  by  the  reports  of  the  meeting  at 
Asbury  Park  as  they  reached  a  traveler  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

The  mere  assembling  together  of  so  many  as  twenty  thou- 
sand members  of  one  profession  is  of  itself  a  fact  of  impor- 
tance. When,  in  addition,  these  twenty  thousand  persons 
come  from  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  represent  edu' 
cational  institutions  of  every  type,  general  and  special,  fron? 
the  university  to  the  simple  rural  school,  with  its  daily  task  of 
giving  elementary  instruction  to  a  handful  of  boys  and  girls, 
then  this  assembly  is  seen  to  be  one  without  precedent  or 
analog  in  any  other  land.  As  an  evidence  of  the  respect  with 
which  education  is  regarded  in  America  and  of  the  impor- 
tance which  is  attached  to  it,  the  Asbury  Park  meeting,  dig- 
nified and  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  conclusive. 

Moreover,  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  meeting  was  high. 
A  reading  of  the  papers  and  reports  presented,  as  they  were 
promptly  and  fully  reported  in  the  New  York  School  journal, 
wholly  apart  from  the  personality  of  the  speakers,  made  an  im- 
pression of  seriousness  of  purpose,  fullness  of  knowledge,  and 
conservatism  of  statement  that  was  quite  remarkable.  Edu- 
cational literature  is  notoriously  vapid,  diffuse,  and  unphilo- 
sophic,  but  these  papers  and  addresses  were,  almost  without 
exception,  free  from  these  faults. 

Then,  too,  the  men  and  women  who  participated  in  the 
meeting  were,  in  large  measure,  those  who  have  become 
acknowledged  leaders,  by  reason  of  their  training,  their  ex^ 
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perience,  and  tlieir  natural  capacity.  They  would  adorn  any 
profession  and  the  teaching  profession  is  indubitably  proud  to 
have  them  in  its  ranks. 

The  National  Educational  Association  has  been  made  im- 
portant and  influential,  not  by  numbers,  tho  numbers  have 
helped,  but  by  the  quality  and  character  of  those  who  have 
been  most  influential  in  shaping  its  organization  and  policies. 
These  men  and  women  have  cared  supremely  for  education 
and  not  at  all  for  notoriety  or  office-holding.  Of  late  years, 
unfortunately,  there  has  grown  up  a  small  group  who  attend 
these  meetings  for  a  political  and  not  for  an  educational  pur- 
pose. These  members  nev«r  contribute  a  paper  on  any  sub- 
ject and  their  voices  are  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  in  the  educa- 
tional discourses.  They  go  tiptoeing  and  whispering  about, 
and  are  wholly  concerned  with  the  filling  of  the  few  offices  of 
the  Association ;  offices  that  are  posts  of  honor  when  they 
come  unsought,  but  petty  and  trivial  positions  when  made  the 
subject  of  wire-pulling  and  caucusing.  It  is  entirely  within 
the  truth  to  say  that  if  these  abhorrent  methods,  which  have 
been  in  evidence  for  several  years  past,  and  which  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  repeated  at  Asbury  Park,  are  not  put  an 
end  to,  there  will  be  an  exodus  from  the  Association  of  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  have  made  it  what  it  is.  They  will 
make  any  sacrifice  of  time  and  thought  for  education,  but 
none  for  a  meeting  in  which  offices  and  elections  are  the  chief 
concern.  For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  known,  1905  saw  a 
canvass  for  office  carried  on,  not  only  at  Asbury  Park,  but  by 
personal  solicitation  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  impertinence  and  bad  taste  of  such  an  under- 
taking no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  the  discomfiture  of 
those  who  engaged  in  it,  and  will  perhaps  be  a  warning  to 
others  who  are  prone  to  regard  the  Association  as  a  body  to 
be  used  rather  than  enjoyed. 

It  would  be  a  misfortune  of  the  first  magnitude  if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  lower  the  standards  or  the  tone  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  as  it  now  is.  It  has  come  to 
occupy  a  well-defined  and  influential  place  in  our  national  and 
educational  life.  Thru  the  Council  and  the  various  Depart- 
ments it  must  pursue  the  serious  and  scholarly  investigation 
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and  discussion  of  questions  of  educational  theory  and  practice, 
and  thru  its  general  sessions  it  must  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
and  stimulate  the  thinking  of  its  members.  The  offices  must 
be  allowed,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  list  of  office-holders  for  fifty  years  past  is  a 
roll  of  honor  that  should  never  be  tarnished  by  the  forcing 
upon  it  of  anyone,  least  of  all  one  who  has  not,  by  general 
consent,  won  the  place  by  educational  attainment  and  service. 


How   much  of  this   powerful   article   is   not 
foTo^ad  World^   applicable    to    American    colleges    and    the 

richer    and    more    fashionable    private    sec- 
ondary   schools  ? 

"  We  bring  to  a  close  to-day  the  series  of  articles  in 
which  our  contributor  '  Kappa '  has  entered  so  powerful 
a  plea  for  the  reform  of  education  in  our  public  schools. 
We  believe  he  has  spoken  for  an  immense  number  of 
parents  and  not  a  few  schoolmasters  in  his  reflections 
on  a  system  of  education  which  yearly  sends  a  stream 
of  young  men  into  the  world,  not  merely  uninstructed  in 
practical  things  but  without  interest  in  the  weightier  mat- 
ters or  apprehension  of  the  meaning  and  purport  of  life  and 
history.  Our  contributor  has  pointed  out  to  us  the  immense 
richening  of  the  contents  of  life  w^hich  has  followed  from  the 
labors  of  the  great  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  science, 
in  history,  in  criticism,  and  the  vastly  extended  sweep  which 
they  have  given  to  speculations  about  the  origins  and  ends  of 
things.  The  greater  part  of  this,  as  he  justly  says,  enters 
little  if  at  all  into  the  conventional  education  given  to 
well-to-do  young  Englishmen,  which  still,  for  the  most  part,. 
proceeds  on  lines  laid  down  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Hence  the  complaint  that  so  many  of 
the  young  men  of  England  are  in  essentials  Philistines,  im- 
moderately absorbed  in  trivialities,  lacking  the  seriousness 
which  is  so  different  from  priggishness  and  yet  so  com- 
monly confounded  with  it  by  youthful  opinion,  content  to  li\'e 
a  life  without  inquiry  and  without  illumination.     These  young 
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men  pass,  as  our  correspondent  says,  from  dead  tasks  into  a 
dead  world. 

"  Correspondents  haxe  written  to  us  to  say,  while  these  arti- 
cles have  been  appearing,  that  it  is  all  true  and  all  hopeless. 
Custom,  they  say,  is  so  hard  frozen  in  English  public  schools, 
criticism  is  so  much  resented,  and  self-criticism  so  much  out 
of  fashion,  that  no  reforms  will  come  from  within  and  none 
are  possible  from  without,  since  all  Governments  are  largely 
composed  of  men  who  admire  the  system  and  have  been 
brought  up  on  it.  For  our  part,  we  are  not  quite  so  certain  that, 
if  the  public  schools  were  incapable  of  reforming  themselves, 
they  might  not  one  day  find  themselves  the  subject  of  a  public 
commission  which  would  handle  them  even  more  drastically 
than  another  Commission  handled  the  Universities  in  a  pre- 
vious generation.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  take  quite 
the  gloomy  view  of  the  public  schoolmaster  that  some  of  our 
correspondents  appear  to  take.  We  draw  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  who  is  a  great  authority,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  writing  on  much  the  same  lines  as  our 
correspondent — see  especially  an  article  by  him  in  last  week's 
Speaker — and  we  believe  that  among  the  younger  men  now 
at  work  in  the  public  schools,  not  a  few  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  system  and  exceedingly  anxious  to  find  a 
remedy.  One  thing  seems  to  us  essential,  as  the  beginning  of 
internal  reform,  and  this  is  that  the  advocates  of  a  so-called 
classical  education  and  the  advocates  of  a  so-called 
modern  education  should  heal  their  quarrel  and  make  common 
cause  for  the  humanities  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 
Our  contributor  '  Kappa '  has  perhaps  gone  a  little  farther 
than  some  of  us  would  in  disparaging  the  elegancies  of 
scholarship  as  a  means  of  education  for  a  literary  lad  with  a 
gift  for  languages.  But,  broadly  speaking,  what  he  has  said 
on  this  subject  seems  to  us  indisputable.  A  modicum  of  com- 
pulsory Greek  or  compulsory  Latin  taught  in  a  dead,  hard, 
mechanical  way  to  boys  who  have  no  .interest  in  it  is  of  less 
than  no  value,  and  the  inordinate  amount  of  time  spent  on  it  is 
mostly  wasted.  A  good  classical  education,  which  combines 
scholarship  with  the  knowledge  and  love  of  literature,  is  a 
very  good  education  indeed;  a  bad  classical  education,  which 
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fails  to  teach  scholarship  and  does  not  attempt  to  teach  litera- 
ture, is  very  nearly  the  worst  education  that  could  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  scandal  that  boys  edu- 
cated in  this  fashion  should  be  sent  out  into  the  world  in  gross 
ignorance  of  the  common  facts  of  history  or  science,  and  with 
^o  little  knowledge  of  any  kind  that  they  cannot  pass  the 
simplest  examination  without  the  aid  of  a  crammer.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  much  of  the  education  called  modern  or  scien- 
tific has  exactly  the  same  vices,  and,  since  it  starts  with  worse 
material,  leads  to  even  more  jejune  results.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon spectacle  in  a  public  school  to  find  the  classical  staff  dis- 
couraging the  modern  side,  as  the  it  were  the  natural 
enemy  of  a  good  education,  without,  however,  taking  any  steps 
to  make  good  the  obvious  deficiencies  of  a  classical  education. 
So  we  have  an  antiquated  classical  side  waging  war  upon  a 
bad  modern  side,  while  the  parent,  meanwhile,  calls  loudly  for 
what  he  vaguely  describes  as  '  a  practical  education,'  and  the 
boy  all  the  time  is  more  and  more  given  over  to  the  cult  of 
athletics.  If  this  goes  on,  there  will  presently  come  a  reaction 
in  which  the  higher  education  will  pass  over,  bag  and  baggage, 
into  the  hands  of  the  utilitarians,  who  at  least  know  what  they 
mean  when  they  demand  practical  and  technical  teaching,  and 
who,  as  things  are,  can  point  to  the  disastrous  breakdown  of 
the  opposite  ideal. 

"  Now  the  ground  which  our  correspondent  '  Kappa '  has 
cleared  affords,  it  seems  to  us,  a  field  in  which  all  the  humanists 
may  unite.  The  purely  scientific  and  modern  education  has  its 
place,  and  in  its  place  is  never  to  be  disparaged.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  in  his  speech  at  Goldsmiths'  College  yesterday  delimited 
the  frontiers  with  admiral)le  tact  between  the  old  and  the  new 
universities.  But  scientific  specialism  is  not  education,  and 
will  not  yield  its  proper  results  unless  built  on  a  foundation  of 
general  culture.  The  word  *  culture '  seems  somehow  inap- 
propriate to  the  English  public  school,  and  we  can  imagine  the 
gesture  of  contempt  with  which  it  would  be  dismissed  by  the 
average  healthy  schoolboy.  Yet  culture  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word — not  the  dilettantism  in  art  and  minor  verse  which 
the  word  has  come  to  denote,  but  the  awakening  of  the  mind 
to  the  great  interests  of  the  world,  as  our  correspondent  has 
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described  them — is  precisely  the  object  of  education  for  those 
who  are  of  the  pubhc-school  age.  And  what  we  need  is  a  full 
recognition  that  a  great  part  of  it  is  missed  in  what  is  called 
a  classical  as  well  as  what  is  called  a  modern  education  and  a 
combined  effort  by  the  exponents  of  both  to  set  right  what  is 
amiss.  If  instead  we  find  schoolmasters  still  determined  ta 
assert  that  the  whole  cause  depends  on  a  modicum  of  com- 
pulsory Greek,  then  the  inevitable  defeat  of  the  classicists  will 
bring  the  defeat  of  culture.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
literary  teacher  must  take  council  with  the  historical  teacher 
and  the  scientific  teacher,  to  see  if  between  them  they  cannot 
devise  a  form  of  education  which  does  justice  to  all  these 
studies  and  which  will  enable  the  average  lad  to  leave  school 
with  a  reasonable  equipment  of  practical  knowledge,  with  a 
mind  awakened  to  the  interest  and  mystery  of  things,  and 
free  from  that  absorption  in  the  trivial  which  our  contributor 
has  noted  as  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  modern  youth." — 
Westminster  Gazette  (London),  September  30,  1905. 
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I  declare  that  the  greatest  sin  there  is  in  the  world  is  stupid- 
ity. The  character  that  does  more  harm  in  the  world  than  any 
other  is  the  character  in  which  stupidity  and  virtue  are  com- 
bined. I  grow  every  day  more  despondent  about  the  education 
we  give  at  our  so-called  classical  schools.  Here,  you  know, 
we  are  severely  classical ;  and  to  have  to  administer  such  a  sys- 
tem is  often  more  than  I  can  bear  with  dignity  or  philosophy. 
One  sees  arrive  here  every  year  a  lot  of  brisk,  healthy  boys, 
with  fair  intelligence,  and  quite  disposed  to  work;  and  at  the 
other  end,  one  sees  depart  a  corresponding  set  of  young  gen- 
tlemen who  know  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing,  and  are  pro- 
foundly cynical  about  all  intellectual  things.  And  this  is  the 
result  of  the  meal  of  chaff  we  serve  out  to  them  week  after 
week;  we  collect  it,  we  chop  it  up,  we  tie  it  up  in  packets;  we 
spend  hours  administering  it  in  teaspoons,  and  this  is  the  end. 
I  am  myself  the  victim  of  this  kind  of  education ;  I  began  Latin 
at  seven  and  Greek  at  nine,  and,  when  I  left  Cambridge,  I  did 
not  know  either  of  them  well.  I  could  not  sit  in  an  armchair 
and  read  either  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  book,  and  I  had  no  desire  to 
do  it.  I  knew  a  very  little  French,  a  very  little  mathematics, 
a  very  little  science ;  I  knew  no  history,  no  German,  no  Italian. 
I  knew  nothing  of  art  or  music ;  my  ideas  of  geography  were 

>From  The  Upton  letters,  by  T.  B.  (New  York  :  G.  P.  Puinam's  Sons,  I905), 
p.  159-167. 
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childish.  And  yet  I  am  decidedly  literary  in  my  tastes,  and 
had  read  a  lot  of  English  for  myself.  It  is  nothing,  short  of  in- 
famous that  anyone  should,  after  an  elaborate  education,  have 
been  so  grossly  uneducated.  My  only  accomplishment  was  the 
writing  of  rather  pretty  Latin  verse. 

And  yet  this  preposterous  system  continues  year  after  year. 
I  had  an  animated  argument  with  some  of  the  best  of  my  col- 
leagues the  other  day  about  it.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pro- 
foundly irritating  these  wiseacres  were.  They  said  all  the 
stock  things — that  one  must  lay  a  foundation,  and  that  it  could 
only  be  laid  by  using  the  best  literatures ;  that  Latin  was  essen- 
tial because  it  lay  at  the  root  of  so  many  other  languages ;  and 
Greek,  because  there  the  human  intellect  had  reached  its  high- 
water  mark — "'  and  it  has  such  a  noble  grammar,"  one  enthu- 
siastic Grecian  said ;  that  an  active-minded  person  could  do  all 
the  rest  for  himself.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge  that  in  many  cases 
the  whole  foundation  was  insecure ;  and  that  all  desire  to  raise 
a  superstructure  was  eliminated.  My  own  belief  is  that  Greek 
and  Latin  are  things  to  be  led  up  to,  not  begun  with ;  that  they 
are  hard,  high  literatures,  which  require  an  initiation  to  com- 
prehend; and  that  one  ought  to  go  backwards  in  education, 
beginning  with  what  one  knows. 

It  seems  to  me,  to  use  a  similitude,  that  the  case  is  thus.  If 
one  lives  in  a  plain  and  wishes  to  reach  a  point  upon  a  hill,  one 
must  make  a  road  from  the  plain  upwards.  It  will  be  a  road 
at  the  base,  it  will  be  a  track  higher  up,  and  a  path  at  last,  used 
only  by  those  who  have  business  there.  But  the  classical  theo- 
rists seem  to  me  to  make  an  elaborate  section  of  macadamized 
road  high  in  the  hills,  and,  having  made  it,  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple who  like  can  make  their  own  road  in  between. 

How  would  I  mend  all  this  ?  Well,  I  would  change  methods 
in  the  first  place.  If  one  wanted  to  teach  a  boy  French  or  Ger- 
man effectively,  so  that  he  would  read  and  appreciate,  one 
would  dispense  with  much  of  the  grammar,  except  what  was 
absolutely  necessary.  In  the  case  of  classics,  it  is  all  done  the 
other  way;  grammar  is  a  subject  in  itself;  boys  have  to  commit 
to  memory  long  lists  of  words  and  forms  which  they  never  en- 
counter; they  have  to  acquire  elaborate  analyses  of  different: 
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kinds  of  usages,  which  are  .of  no  assistance  in  deaHng  with  the 
language  itself.  It  is  beginning  with  the  wrong  end  of  the 
stick.  Grammar  is  the  scientific  or  philosophical  theory  of  lan- 
guage; it  may  be  an  interesting  and  valuable  study  for  a  mind 
of  strong  caliber,  but  it  does  not  help  one  to  understand  an 
author  or  to  appreciate  a  style. 

Then,  too,  I  would  sweep  away  for  all  but  boys  of  special 
classical  ability  most  kinds  of  composition.  Fancy  teaching 
a  boy  side  by  side  with  the  elements  of  German  or  French  to 
compose  German  and  French  verse,  heroic,  Alexandrine,  or 
lyrical !  The  idea  has  only  to  be  stated  to  show  its  fatuity.  I 
would  teach  boys  to  write  Latin  prose,  because  it  is  a  tough 
subject,  and  it  initiates  them  into  the  process  of  disentangling 
the  real  sense  of  the  English  copy.  But  I  would  abolish  all 
Latin  verse  composition,  and  all  Greek  composition  of  every 
kind  for  mediocre  boys.  Not  only  would  they  learn  the  lan- 
guages much  faster,  but  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  time 
saved  as  well.  Then  I  would  abolish  the  absurd  little  lessons, 
Avith  the  parsing,  and  I  would  at  all  hazards  push  on  till  they 
could  read  fluently. 

Of  course,  the  above  improvement  of  methods  is  sketched 
on  the  hypothesis  that  both  Greek  and  Latin  are  retained. 
Personally  I  would  retain  Latin  for  most,  but  give  up  Greek 
altogether  in  the  majority  of  cases.  I  would  teach  all  boys 
French  thoroly.  I  w^ould  try  to  make  them  read  and  write  it 
easily,  and  that  should  be  the  linguistic  staple  of  their  educa- 
tion. Then  I  would  teach  them  history,  mainly  modern  Eng- 
lish history,  and  modern  geography ;  a  very  little  mathematics 
and  elementary  science.  Such  boys  would  be,  in  my  belief, 
well-educated ;  and  they  would  never  be  tempted  to  disbelieve 
in  the  usefulness  of  their  education. 

When  T  propound  these  ideas,  my  colleagues  talk  of  soft 
options,  and  of  education  without  muscle  or  nerve.  My  retort 
is  that  the  majority  of  boys  educated  on  classical  lines  are 
models  of  intellectual  debility  as  it  is.  They  are  uninterested, 
cynical,  and  they  cannot  even  read  or  write  the  languages 
which  they  have  been  so  carefully  taught. 

What  T  want  is  experiment  of  every  kind ;  but  my  cautious 
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friends  say  that  one  would  only  get  something  a  great  deal 
worse.  That  I  deny.  I  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
anything  worse,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  we  turn  out 
are  intellectually  in  so  negative  a  condition  that  any  change 
would  be  an  improvement. 

But  I  effect  nothing ;  nothing  is  attempted,  nothing  done.  I 
do  my  best — fortunately  our  system  admits  of  that — to  teach 
my  private  pupils  a  little  history,  and  I  make  them  write  es- 
says. The  results  are  decidedly  encouraging;  but  meanwhile 
my  colleagues  go  on  in  the  old  ways,  quite  contented,  pathet- 
ically conscientious,  laboriously  slaving  away,  and  apparently 
not  disquieted  by  results.  - 

I  am  very  near  the  end  of  my  tether — one  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever administering  a  system  in  which  one  has  lost  all  faith. 
If  there  Were  signs  of  improvement  I  should  be  content.  If 
our  headmaster  would  even  insist  upon  the  young  men  whom 
he  appoints  obtaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  before  they  come  here  it  would  be  something,  because 
then,  when  the  change  is  made,  there  would  be  less  friction. 
But  even  a  new  headmaster  with  liberal  ideas  would  now  be 
hoplessly  hampered  by  the  fact  that  he  would  have  a  staff  who 
could  not  teach  modern  subjects  at  all,  who  knew  nothing  but 
classics,  and  classics  only  for  teaching  purposes. 

It  does  me  good  to  pour  out  my  woes  to  you;  I  feel  my 
position  most  acutely  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  serious 
business  of  the  place  is  cricket.  In  cricket  the  boys  are  desper- 
ately and  profoundly  interested,  not  so  much  in  the  game,  as 
in  the  social  rewards  of  playing  it  well.  And  my  worthy  col- 
leagues give  themselves  to  athletics  with  an  earnestness  which 
depresses  me  into  real  dejection.  One  meets  a  few  of  these 
Moved  men  at  dinner;  a  few  half-hearted  remarks  are  made 
about  politics  and  books;  a  good  deal  of  vigorous  gossip  is 
talked ;  but  if  a  question  as  to  the  best  time  for  net-practice,  or 
the  erection  of  a  board  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  slip-catches 
is  mentioned,  a  profound  seriousness  falls  on  the  group.  A 
man  sits  up  in  his  chair  and  speaks  with  real  conviction  and 
heat,  with  grave  gestures.  "  The  afternoon,"  he  says..  "  is 
not  a  good  time  for  nets;  the  boys  are  not  at  their  best,  and 
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the  pros,  are  less  vigorous  after  their  dinner."  Whatever  ar- 
rangements are  made  as  to  the  times  for  school,  the  evening 
must  be  given  up  to  nets." 

The  result  is  a  pedantry,  a  priggishness,  a  solemnity  about 
games  which  is  simply  deplorable.  The  whole  thing  seems  to 
me  to  be  distorted  and  out  of  proportion.  I  am  one  of  those 
feeble  people  to  whom  exercise  is  only  a  pleasure  and  a  recrea- 
tion. If  I  don't  like  a  game  I  don't  play  it.  I  do  not  see  why 
I  should  be  bored  by  my  recreations.  An  immense  number  of 
boys  are  bored  by  their  games,  but  they  dare  not  say  so  because 
public  opinion  is  so  strong.  As  the  summer  goes  on,  they 
avail  themselves  of  every  excuse  to  give  up  the  regular  games ; 
and  almost  the  only  boys  who  persevere  are  boys  who  are 
within  reach  of  some  coveted  "  colour,"  which  gives  them 
social  importance.  What  I  desire  is  that  boys  should  be 
serious  about  their  work  in  a  practical,  business-like  way,  and 
amused  by  their  games.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  serious 
about  games  and  profoundly  bored  by  their  work.  The  work 
is  a  relief  from  the  tension  of  games,  and  if  it  were  wholly 
given  up,  and  games  were  played  from  morning  to  night, 
many  boys  would  break  down  under  the  strain.  I  don't 
expect  all  the  boys  to  be  enthusiastic  about  their  work;  all 
healthily  constituted  people  prefer  play  to  work,  I  myself  not 
least.  But  I  want  them  to  believe  in  it  and  to  be  interested  in 
it,  in  the  way  that  a  sensible  professional  man  is  interested  in 
his  work.  What  produces  the  cynicism  about  work  so  common 
in  classical  schools  is  that  the  work  is  of  a  kind  which  does  not 
seem  to  lead  anywhere,  and  classics  are  a  painful  necessity 
which  the  boys  intend  to  banish  from  their  mind  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  can. 

II 


One  of  my  perennial  preoccupations  here  is  how  to  encour- 
age originality  and  independence  among  my  boys.  The  great 
danger  of  public-school  education  nowadays,  as  you  say,  is  the 
development  of  a  type.  It  is  not  at  all  a  bad  type  in  many 
ways;  the  best  specimens  of  the  public-school  type  are  young 
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men  who  are  generous,  genial,  unembarrassed,  courageous, 
sensible,  and  active;  but  our  system  all  tends  to  level  character, 
and  I  do  not  feel  sure  whether  it  levels  it  up  or  levels  it  down. 
In  old  days,  the  masters  concerned  themselves  with  the  work 
of  the  boys  only,  and  did  not  trouble  their  heads  about  how  the 
boys  amused  themselves  out  of  school.  Vigorous  boys  organ- 
ized games  for  themselves,  and  indolent  boys  loafed.  Then  it 
came  home  to  school  authorities  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
danger  in  the  method;  that  lack  of  employment  was  an  unde- 
sirable thing.  Thereupon  work  was  increased,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  masters  laid  hands  upon  athletics  and  organized 
them.  Side  by  side  with  this  came  a  great  increase  of  wealth 
and  leisure  in  England,  and  there  sprang  up  that  astonishing 
and  disproportionate  interest  in  athletic  matters  which  is  now- 
adays a  real  problem  for  all  sensible  men.  But  the  result  of  it 
all  has  been  that  there  has  grown  up  a  stereotyped  code  among 
the  boys  as  to  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  They  are  far  less 
willful  and  undisciplined  than  they  used  to  be ;  they  submit  to 
work,  as  a  necessary  evil,  far  more  cheerfully  than  they  used  to 
do;  and  they  base  their  ideas  of  social  success  entirely  on  ath- 
letics. And  no  wonder!  They  find  plenty  of  masters  who 
are  just  as  serious  about  games  as  they  are  themselves;  who 
spend  all  their  spare  time  in  looking  on  at  games,  and  discuss 
the  athletic  prospects  of  particular  boys  in  a  tone  of  perfectly 
unaffected  seriousness.  The  only  two  regions  which  masters 
have  not  organized  are  the  intellectual  and  moral  regions. 
The  first  has  been  tacitly  and  inevitably  extruded.  A  good 
deal  more  work  is  required  from  the  boys,  and  unless  a  boy's 
ability  happens  to  be  of  a  definite  academical  order — in  which 
case  he  is  well  looked  after — there  is  no  loop-hole  thru  which 
intellectual  interest  can  creep  in.  A  boy's  time  is  so  much 
occupied  by  definite  work  and  definite  games  that  there  is 
neither  leisure  nor,  indeed,  vigor  left  to  follow  his  own  pur- 
suits. Life  is  lived  so  much  more  in  public  that  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  sets  to  exist ;  small  associations  of  boys 
with  literary  tastes  used  to  do  a  good  deal  in  the  direction  of 
fostering  the  germs  of  intellectual  life ;  the  net  result  is,  that 
there  is  now  far  less  interest  abroad  in  intellectual  things,  and 
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such  interests  as  do  exist,  exist  in  a  solitary  way,  and  generally 
mean  an  intellectual  home  in  the  background. 

In  the  moral  region,  I  think  we  have  much  to  answer  for; 
there  is  a  code  of  morals  among  boys  which,  if  it  is  not  actively 
corrupting,  is  at  least  undeniably  low.  The  standard  of 
purity  is  low ;  a  vicious  boy  doesn't  find  his  vicious  tendencies 
by  any  means  a  bar  to  social  success.  Then  the  code  of 
honesty  is  low ;  a  boy  who  is  habitually  dishonest  in  the  matter 
of  work  is  not  in  the  least  reprobated.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  are  not  many  boys  who  are  both  pure-minded  and 
honest;  but  they  treat  such  virtues  as  a  secret  preference  of 
their  own,  and  do  not  consider  that  it  is  in  the  least  necessary 
to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  others,  or  even  to  disapprove 
of  it.  And  then  comes  the  perennial  difficulty  of  schoolboy 
honor;  the  one  unforgivable  offense  is  to  communicate  any- 
thing to  masters;  and  an  innocent-minded  boy  whose  natural 
inclination  to  purity  gave  way  before  perpetual  temptation  and 
even  compulsion  might  be  thought  to  have  erred,  but  would 
have  scanty,  if  any,  expression  of  either  sympathy  or  pity  from 
other  boys ;  while  if  he  breathed  the  least  hint  of  his  miserable 
position  to  a  master  and  the  fact  came  out,  he  would  be  univer- 
sally scouted. 

This  is  a  horrible  fact  to  contemplate ;  yet  it  cannot  be  cured 
by  enactment,  only  from  within.  It  is  strange  that  in  this 
respect  it  is  entirely  unlike  the  code  of  the  world.  No  girl  or 
woman  would  be  scouted  for  appealing  to  police  protection  in 
similar  circumstances ;  no  man  would  be  required  to  submit  to 
violence  or  even  to  burglary ;  no  reprobation  w^ould  fall  upon 
him  if  he  appealed  to  the  law  to  help  him. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  encourage  something  of  this  feeling  in  a 
school?  Is  it  not  possible,  without  violating  schoolboy  honor, 
which  is  in  many  ways  a  fine  and  admirable  thing,  to  allow 
the  possibility  of  an  appeal  to  protection  for  the  young  and 
weak  against  vile  temptations?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  best  if  we  could  get  the  boys  to  organize  such  a  system 
among  themselves.  But  to  take  no  steps  to  arrive  at  such  an 
organization,  and  to  leave  matters  severely  alone,  is  a  very 
dark  responsibility  to  bear. 
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It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  the  matter  of  bullying  and 
cruelty,  which  used  to  be  so  rife  at  schools,  public  opinion 
among-  boys  does  seem  to  have  undergone  a  change.  The  vice 
has  practically  disappeared,  and  the  good  feeling  of  a  school 
would  be  generally  against  .any  case  of  gross  bullying ;  but  the 
far  more  deadly  and  insidious  temptation  of  impurity  has,  as 
far  as  one  can  learn,  increased.  One  hears  of  simply  heart- 
rending cases  where  a  boy  dare  not  even  tell  his  parents  of 
what  he  endures..  Then,  too,  a  boy's  relations  will  tend  to 
encourage  him  to  hold  out  rather  than  invoke  a  master's  aid, 
because  they  are  afraid  of  the  boy  falling  under  the  social  ban. 
This  is  the  heaviest  burden  a  schoolmaster  has  to  bear ;  to  be 
responsible  for  his  boys,  and  to  be  held  responsible,  and  yet 
to  be  probably  the  very  last  person  to  whom  the  information 
of  what  is  happening  can  possibly  come. 

One  great  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  boys  will,  as  a  rule, 
combine  only  for  purposes  of  evil.  In  matters  of  virtue,  a 
boy  has  to  act  for  himself ;  and  I  confess,  too,  with  a  sigh,  that 
a  set  of  virtuous  boys  banding  themselves  together  to  resist 
evil  and  put  it  down  has  an  alarmingly  priggish  sound. 

The  most  that  a  man  can  do  at  present,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to 
have  good  sensible  servants;  to  be  vigilant  and  discreet;  to 
try  and  cultivate  a  fraternal  relation  with  all  his  boys;  to  try 
and  make  the  bigger  boys  feel  some  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter; but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  subject  is  so  unpleasant  that 
many  masters  dare  not  speak  of  it  at  all;  and  excuse  them- 
selves by  saying  that  they  don't  want  to  put  ideas  into  boys' 
heads.  I  cannot  conscientiously  believe  that  a  man  who  has 
been  thru  a  big  public  school  himself  can  honestly  be  afraid  of 
that.  But  we  all  seem  to  be  so  much  afraid  of  each  other,  of 
public  opinion,  of  possible  unpopularity,  that  we  find  excuses 
for  letting  a  painful  thing  alone. 

But  to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  is  often  a  kind  of 
nightmare  to  me,  and  to  return  to  my  former  point ;  I  do  hon- 
estly think  it  a  great  misfortune  that  we  tend  to  produce  a 
type.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  aim  at  independence,  to  know 
one's  own  mind,  to  form  one's  own  ideas — liberty,  in  short — 
is  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  in  life.     It  is  not  onlv  a  luxury 
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in  which  a  few  can  indulge,  it  ought  to  be  a  quality  which 
everyone  should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate.  I  declare  that  it 
makes  me  very  sad  sometimes  to  see  these  well-groomed,  well- 
mannered,  rational,  manly  boys  all  taking  the  same  view  of 
things,  all  doing  the  same  things,  smiling  politely  at  the  eccen- 
tricity of  anyone  who  finds  matter  for  serious  interest  in 
books,  in  art,  or  music ;  all  splendidly  reticent  about  their  inner 
thoughts,  with  a  courteous  respect  for  the  formalities  of 
religion  and  the  formalities  of  work ;  perfectly  correct,  per- 
fectly complacent,  with  no  irregularities  or  angular  pref- 
erences of  their  own;  with  no  admiration  for  anything  but 
athletic  success,  and  no  contempt  for  anything  but  originality 
of  ideas.  They  are  so  nice,  so  gentlemanly,  so  easy  to  get  on 
.with;  and  yet,  in  another  region,  they  are  so  dull,  so  unim- 
aginative, so  narrow-minded.  They  cannot  all,  of  course,  be 
intellectual  or  cultivated;  but  they  ought  to  be  more  tolerant, 
more  just,  more  wise.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  admire  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  in  every  department  instead  of  in  one  or  two; 
and  it  is  we  who  ought  to  make  them  feel  so,  and  we  have 
already  got  too  much  to  do — tho  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
think,  after  reading  this  vast  document,  that  I,  at  all  events, 
have  plenty  of  spare  time. 


II 

THE  SOCIAL  BASIS  OF  EDUCATION  ^ 

"  On  well-doing  for  the  common  good,  I  bestow  my  pains." — Pindar,  Pyth.  xi. 

In  the  discussion  of  public-school  education  of  whatever 
grade,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university  and  profes- 
sional schools,  it  is  especially  fitting  to  consider  it  somewhat 
carefully  from  the  social  and  political  standpoints.  If  private 
individuals  are  to  receive  their  education  at  the  hands  of  the 
state,  the  public  should  receive  an  equivalent  service  in  return, 
It  is  also  extremely  desirable,  altho  I  fear  at  the  present  time 
not  very  common,  that  the  individual  recipient  of  this  educa- 
tion should  recognize  his  obligations  to  the  state  therefor. 

It  has  been  customary  for  our  teachers  to  say  that  the 
primary  purpose  in  education  is  the  development  of  the 
individual,  self-realization,  the  training  of  one's  natural 
powers  to  their  fullest  extent;  and  there  is  no  particular  ob- 
jection to  considering  this  as  the  purpose  of  education,  pro- 
vided that  in  the  development  of  the  individual  we  are  to  se- 
cure also  the  development  of  the  citizen.  We  are  to  fit  the 
pupils  thru  their  individual  development  for  the  best  service 
in  business  and  social  life  and  in  politics. 

From  the  social  and  political  points  of  view,  as  well  as  from 
the  highest  ethical  point  of  view,  we  may  say  that  a  man's 
value  is  measured  in  terms  of  service  to  his  fellow  men.  Our 
problem  as  educators,  then,  is  to  fit  our  pupils  so  that  each  one 
will,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run,  in  his  own  place  in 
society  and  in  his  own  way,  by  and  thru  this  self-development, 
render  to  his  fellow  men  the  best  service  of  which  he  is 
capable. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  services  of 
individuals  and  of  the  state  are  reciprocal.  It  is  only  thru 
the  best-equipped  individuals  that  we  can  have  the  greatest 
advance  in  society  and  the  most  perfect  state ;  but  it  is  likewise 
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true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  only  in  the  best-equipped  and 
best-organized  state  are  we  Hkely  to  secure  the  influences 
which  will  produce  individuals  of  the  highest  type. 

The  problem  of  the  social  side  of  education  must  be  treated 
from  two  points  of  view, — that  of  society  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  word,  and  that  of  the  state,  society  organized  for  pur- 
poses of  government. 

Society 

We  shall  heed  to  consider  somewhat  in  detail  the  real  mean- 
ing, the  fundamental  nature  of  society,  in  order  to  see  i£s  rela- 
tions to  our  public  schools.  The  conception  itself  is  a  very 
complex  one,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  word 
society  embodies  a  number  of  different  conceptions  more  or 
less  closely  allied  one  to  the  other.  By  a  society  we  do  not 
mean  merely  people  together,  but  people  so  grouped  together 
that  there  are  certain  relations  existing  between  them  which 
are  more  or  less  permanent.  The  various  kinds  of  societies 
may  then  be  grouped  in  many  different  ways.  For  our  use  in 
this  discussion,  societies  are  perhaps  most  easily  grouped  by 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  organized.  The  Church,  for 
example,  means  a  group  of  people  united  for  the  gratification 
of  their  religious  desires.  The  school  is  an  excellent  example 
of  a  society  with  its  definite  organization  and  government  con- 
tributing directly  to  its  purpose  of  training  its  pupils.  In  the 
same  way,  so-called  clubs  have  their  organizations,  their 
officers,  their  rules  for  admission  and  dismissal,  all  contribu- 
ting toward  the  common  end. 

In  a  much  more  general  sense  we  speak  of  society  in  the 
fashionable  world,  or  in  the  community  of  general  social  inter- 
course in  any  locality  where  there  is,  to  be  sure,  a  fashion,  !)ut 
where  fashion  is  local  and  the  people  are  not  ordinarily  con- 
sidered "  fashionable  " ;  but  even  in  this  society,  altho  there  is 
no  formal  organization,  there  is  an  informal  organization 
which  is  well  understood,  so  much  so  that  certain  individuals 
are  regularly  spoken  of  as  leaders  in  each  society,  and  their 
will  largely  determines  what  that  society  shall  do.  Persons 
are  members  of  this  society  ordinarily  without  any  will  of  their 
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own,  without  any  formal  action,  even  being  unconscious  often 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  any  organization;  but  the  reahty  of 
such  a  society  and  its  influence  in  our  pohtical  Hfe  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  w^orld  cannot  be  questioned. 

Economic  Society 

Somewhat  more  definite,  altho  perhaps  no  less  complex,  and 
possibly  equally  wide  in  its  influence  upon  civilization,  is 
economic  society.  By  economic  society  we  mean,  of  course, 
that  grouping  of  individuals  and  business  organizations  of  all 
types  by  which  we  carry  on  business  so  as  to  satisfy  our  desires 
for  goods  of  all  kinds,  tangible  and  intangible.  Ordinarily, 
we  do  not  recognize  how  extremely  complex  is  this  economic 
society,  and  how  interrelated  in  it  are  most  of  the  actions 
of  all  its  individual  members.  At  your  breakfast  table  this 
morning  perhaps  you  had  a  cup  of  coffee.  To  give  you 
that  cup  of  coffee  were  required  the  services  of  your  cook  and 
the  grocer;  but  the  coffee  was  perhaps  grow^n  in  Brazil  or 
in  far-off  Java,  and  in  order  that  you  might  have  coffee 
suited  to  your  taste,  skilled  experts  had  probably  blended 
different  kinds  from  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  To 
bring  it  to  your  table  had  required  the  complex  organization 
of  the  railways  and  the  services  of  sailors  on  probably 
more  than  one  steamship  line,  the  planters  and  their  servants, 
the  importing  and  exporting  merchants,  with  the  bankers  who 
negotiate  the  money  exchanges,  and  the  lawmakers  of  dif- 
ferent states  that  formulated  the  rules  under  which  all  these 
lines  of  business  have  been  carried  on.  And  even  this  omits 
the  other  group,  or  complex  of  various  groups,  that  must  be 
added  to  bring  you  sugar,  provided  you  take  sugar  in  your 
coffee,  to  say  nothing  of  the  farmers  and  farmers'  organiza- 
tions that  probably  contribute  their  share  also,  if  cream  is 
added.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  w^hatever  to  say  that, 
in  order  to  give  you  one  cup  of  coffee  suited  to  your  taste, 
thousands  of  people  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  had 
to  work  together  in  harmony  performing  this  service  for  you. 
Generally  speaking,  also,  each  one  of  those  employed  in  this 
great  complexity  of  services  has  received  his  pay  largely  in 
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proportion  to  the  value  of  the  service  that  he  has  rendered, 
altho,  to  be  sure,  there  may  have  been  cases  of  unjust  oppres- 
sion which  have  prevented  due  compensation  being-  rendered 
for  some  service ;  and  if  you  in  turn  have  done  your  share  in 
paying-  your  bills  for  your  cofifee  and  sugar  and  cream,  you 
have  rendered  full  compensation  in  due  proportion  to  each  one 
of  these  thousands  that  have  worked  for  you.  You  have 
worked  for  each  of  them.  Everywhere  in  our  home  lives  we 
meet  with  like  examples,  illustrating  the  great  complexity  of 
our  economic  organization  and  the  interrelation  which  exists 
and  must  exist  among  all  individuals  if  society  of  anything 
but  the  lowest  type  is  to  be  developed. 

Social  Responsibility 

The  subject,  too,  may  well  be  considered  from  the  moral 
point  of  view.  When  John  Wesley  once  saw  staggering  along 
the  road  a  drunken  vagrant  on  his  way  from  the  ditch  to  the 
jail,  he  exclaimed :  *'  But  for  the  grace  of  God,  there  goes  John 
Wesley!  "  In  these  days,  in  our  common  terminology,  we  are 
more  likely  to  say  ''  environment,"  or  to  intimate  some  special 
personal  influence  than  to  say  "  grace  of  God  " ;  but  in  either 
case,  we  recognize  that  some  power  outside  of  the  individual 
has  great  influence  in  molding  his  character  and  determining 
his  course  in  life.  .  It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  for 
almost  every  crime  or  every  ill  of  whatever  nature  which 
society  suffers,  we  are  all  of  us,  we  and  our  ancestors, 
responsible,  each  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  proportion  to 
the  conscientiousness  and  thoughtfulness  with  which  we  have 
tried  to  discharge  our  duties  toward  our  fellows. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  too,  in  any  such  discussion  as  this, 
that  probably  the  only  practical  criterion  of  right  in  each  soci- 
ety in  the  long  run,  so  far  as  any  determination  of  social  action 
is  concerned,  is  public  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  wel- 
fare of  society.  That  public  opinion  has  probably  been  greatly 
shaped  thru  years  or  centuries  of  more  or  less  conscious  ob- 
servation of  the  effects  of  the  various  actions  that  are  con- 
sidered good  or  bad  \x\ion  the  social  group,  either  as  a  whole, 
or  as  made  up  of  its  individuals.     In  some  of  the  most  highly 
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civilized  and  relig-iotis  societies  of  the  ancient  days,  polygamy- 
was  recognized  as  right,  and  doubtless,  in  certain  stages  of 
society  the  marriage  custom  of  monogamy  would  have 
resulted  in  the  extinction  of  the  society.  In  the  primitive  days 
slavery  was  a  good  as  compared  with  the  end  that  otherwise 
would  have  befallen  a  captive  in  war. 

Society,  and  the  best  society,  is  not  merely  the  end  toward 
which  the  attention  of  our  children  should  be  directed ;  but  we 
must  recognize  also  that  our  present  society  must  be  the 
determining  force  in  directing  what  means  shall  be  employed 
to  improve  our  conditions  of  life.  It  thus  behooves  educa- 
tional thinkers  to  place  before  the  public,  so  as  to  shape  public 
opinion  in  the  right  way,  the  means  by  which  our  higher 
social  ideals  may  best  be  carried  out  thru  our  public  schools. 

The  State 

Of  far  greater  significance  for  progress  than  any  other  form 
of  society  is  the  political  society  which  we  call  the  state.  By 
the  state  we  mean  society  organized  for  purposes  of  govern- 
ing, with  the  understanding  that  this  organized  society  will 
employ  force  upon  its  individual  members,  if  need  be,  in  order 
to  carry  out  its  wishes. 

By  government  we  mean  the  group  of  men  who,  acting 
together,  constitute  the  organ  by  which  the  will  of  society  is 
formulated  into  definite  rules  or  laws  and  carried  out  in 
practice. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  state  differs  from  other 
societies,  such  as  the  Church  or  universities  or  literary  socie- 
ties, or  even  economic  society.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  supreme 
in  power  within  its  own  recognized  territory.  Other  societies 
are  subordinate.  While  they  have  their  rules  and  enforce 
them,  the  authority  by  which  they  enforce  them  must  come 
from  the  state. 

Second,  its  power  is  inclusive,  extending  over  all  persons 
within  the  territory,  and  determining  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
lives  of  all.  The  social  status  to  a  considerable  degree  and 
the  legal  rights,  even  of  the  unborn  babe,  are  determined  by 
the  state.     The  state  makes  provisions  for  the  proper  care 
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and  nurture  and  training  of  children  until  they  become  able  to 
direct  their  own  affairs.  The  conditions  under  which  people 
may  make  marriage  contracts  and  enter  into  the  marital  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  the  obligations  resting  upon  husband  and 
wife,  are  fixed  by  the  state.  It  also  determines  the  rules  and 
regulations  by  which  men  must  earn  their  living  in  civilized 
society;  it  often  controls  to  a  considerable  extent  their  food 
and  dwellings,  even  their  clothing  and  their  amusements;  it 
imposes  upon  them  many  duties  toward  their  fellow  men,  and 
rigidly  prescribes  their  duties  in  support  of  the  state  itself 
even  to  the  extent  of  calling  upon  them  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
if  need  be,  in  its  interest.  In  many  cases  it  makes  special 
provision  for  the  care  and  relief  from  duties  of  the  aged  and 
infirm,  while  leaving  to  them,  so  far  as  possible,  the  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  to  all  persons  of  normal  intellect.  Even 
the  conditions  of  death  are  largely  controlled  by  the  state. 
Questions  of  sanitation,  questions  of  the  treatment  of  epi- 
demics, the  regulation  of  modes  of  burial  or  cremation  are 
rigidly  controlled,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
no  person  living  within  the  state  is  ever  free  from  its  domina- 
tion or  ever  lacks  its  protective  care. 

In  what  ways  the  state  shall  exercise  this  control,  in  what 
ways  it  shall  administer  this  care,  how  great  its  activity  shall 
be,  or  how  small,  is  a  matter  w^hich  only  the  state  itself  can 
determine.  The  individual  members  of  the  state,  as  such, 
have  no  power  of  direction.  The  judgment  of  the  community 
organized  for  government,  the  state,  is  the  one  controlling 
power. 

The  State  Reflects  the  Citizen 

But  while  we  speak  of  the  state  in  these  general  terms,  it 
is  not  an  abstraction.  The  state  is  made  up  of  the  persons  in 
the  community,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  indolent  and  the 
active.  We  ourselves  compose  the  state,  and  in  our  or- 
ganized capacity,  acting  together,  we  select  our  own  agents 
of  government  and  determine,  imder  whatever  form  our 
government  may  take,  what  tbcy  shall  do. 

The  state  also,  far  from  being  a  mere  abstract  entity  with- 
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out  feeling,  is  distinctly  human  in  its  activity,  and  in  many 
cases,  subject  even  to  the  whims  and  passions  of  individual 
humanity;  for  the  government,  altho  the  agent  of  the  com- 
bined wills  of  the  individual  members  of  the  state,  is  neverthe- 
less itself  composed  of  a  few  men  who  act,  naturally,  subject 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  their  own  passions  and  \veaknesses, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  given  usually  a  large  amount  of  discre- 
tion. The  state,  in  consequence,  if  under  a  despotic  form  of 
government,  may  be  great,  powerful,  decisive  in  its  actions, 
if  its  ruling  monarch  is  a  man  of  will  and  decision,  or  it  may 
be  timid  and  vacillating  if  its  monarch  is  a  weakling.  Even 
in  a  republic,  where  the  rulers  are  directly  chosen  by  the  people 
and  where  the  government  is  made  up  of  numerous  individ- 
uals, it  frequently  happens  that  a  man  in  an  important  position 
is  of  so  positive  a  nature  that  the  state  at  once  assumes  a  new 
attitude  toward  all  important  questions;  or,  again,  the  coun- 
sels of  a  number  of  weak  officials  may  be  so  halting  and  vacil- 
lating that  the  state  itself  takes  on  that  tone. 

What  we  as  individuals  think  of  the  state  as  a  rule  depends 
upon  our  own  circumstances  in  the  state  and  upon  how  we 
feel  that  we  are  treated  by  the  officials.  If  we  are  poor,  un- 
fortunate, and  lacking  in  self-reliance,  particularly  if  we  feel 
that  the  under  officials  with  whom  we  perhaps  may  come  most 
often  in  contact,  and  who  therefore  represent  for  us  the  state, 
are  arbitrary  and  cruel,  we  shall  look  upon  the  state  with 
aversion  and  fear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  officials  with 
whom  our  relations  are  most  intimate  are  wise  and  temperate, 
and  if  we  feel  that  the  state  thru  its  schools  or  post-office  or 
other  department  nearest  our  activities  is  aiding  us  in  every 
way  possible,  we  shall  look  upon  the  state  as  a  beneficent  in- 
stitution to  which  we  owe  our  all. 

So,  also,  the  activities  of  the  state,  in  the  long  run,  and  the 
effects  which  it  produces  upon  the  population  are  really  deter- 
mined by  what  we  ourselves  as  citizens,  acting  in  our  corporate 
capacity,  desire.  We  may  make  the  state  control  many  activi- 
ties, or  we  may  limit  its  powers  most  rigidly.  We  may  give 
to  ourselves  rulers  wise  and  benevolent,  provided  we  ourselves 
have  the  wisdom  to  select  such  rulers,  or  we  may  permit  the 
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state  to  drift  into  the  hands  of  the  active  corrupt  who  will 
control  ns  and  our  means  for  their  own  selfish  interests  and 
against  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  ourselves  realize  exactly 
what  our  relations  to  the  state  are,  and  that  we  see  to  it  that 
the  pupils  in  our  schools  realize  the  nature  of  society  and  of 
the  state  (that  organization  of  society  which  positively  directs 
and  controls  the  actions  of  society  in  governmental  matters), 
provided  we  wish  to  have  our  schools  train,  not  merely 
self-centered  individuals,  but  citizens  whose  action  will 
be  wise,  practical,  unselfish,  and  directed  toward  the  common 
good. 

Individual  Traits  Aifectincr  Society 

Before  taking  up  specifically  the  subjects  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum with  reference  to  their  service  in  producing  the  best 
results  in  the  direction  of  social  betterment,  it  is  important  to 
consider  briefly  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking  mental  traits 
usually  found  among  our  citizens  which  are,  on  the  whole, 
anti-social  in  their  nature,  in  order  that  we  may  see  best  the 
difficulties  to  overcome.  It  will  not  be  possible,  of  course,  to 
analyze  all  such  traits;  we  must  rather  call  attention  only  to 
two  or  three  of  the  more  important  ones. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  two  most  im- 
portant mental  and  moral  characteristics  which  are  responsible 
for  our  social  evils  are  laziness  (perhaps  one  should  rather  say 
mental  and  moral  inertia)  and  selfishness. 

Mental  and  Moral  Inertia 

Practically  all  progress  in  society  comes  from  the  fact  that 
some  individual  has  been  able  to  overcome  his  mental  inertia, 
and  instead  of  drifting  with  the  multitude  or  moving  in  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  among  the  customs  and  habits  of  his 
ancestors  and  neighbors,  has  thought  out  some  new  and  better 
mode  of  action,  and  has  pushed  forward  in  that  way.  Unless 
we  stop  to  consider  carefully  our  habits  of  life,  we  do  not 
realize  how  absolutely  in  most  cases  we  are  dominated  by 
custom.     The  fashions  of  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  nature  of 
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the  food  we  eat,  the  ways  in  which  we  entertain  others  and 
are  ourselves   entertained,   the  ways   in  which   our   work   is 
done,  what  we  shall  think  on  questions  of  politics,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  choice  of  the  political  parties  to  which  we  belong, 
what  we  shall  think  of  religious  matters,  or  the  churches  which 
we  shall  join, — everything  practically  for  nine  out  of  ten  of  us 
is  determined  by  the  way  in  which  our  parents  have  thought 
and  lived,  by  the  way  in  which  our  associates  live  and  act. 
Careful  students  of  politics  are  of  the  opinion  that  only  a  very 
small  number,  probably  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  any 
election,  think  out, — or  even  think  of  trying  to  think  out, — the 
issues  of  the  day  and  vote  conscientiously  upon  them.     It  is 
so  much  easier  to  let  their  thinking  be  done  by  those  who  are 
framing  the  party  platforms   and  giving  the  names  to  the 
parties'  creeds.     It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
boss  rule  in  politics,  the  power  of  the  fanatic  in  religion,  the 
control  at  times  of  great  organizations  of  laboring  men  by  a 
hot-headed  leader,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  our  courts  to  adapt 
their  decisions  to  meet  new  conditions,  and  the  slowness  with 
which  our  legislators  remove  old  abuses  are  all  due  to  this 
mental  and  moral  inertia  which  makes  it  easier,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  follow  a  positive  leader  upon  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  rely  than  to  oppose  him  or  to  think  out  new 
ways  of  action  for  ourselves  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  drift 
along  in  our  old  ways  of  thinking  and  doing  rather  than  to 
work  out  new   rules   for  action  which   new  conditions   may 
demand. 

Besides  being  thus  a  negative  force  (if  the  expression  may 
be  permitted),  that  may  be  used  by  unscrupulous  leaders  of 
positive  character  to  the  detriment  of  society,  it  will  be  seen 
also,  nevertheless,  that  this  mental  inertia  (and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  moral  inertia  also)  in  many  cases  is  a 
conservative  element  in  society  which  often  prevents  action 
that,  considering  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  multitude, 
would  be  too  hasty,  and  in  consequence,  unwise.  If  our  pop- 
ulation had  a  higher  level  of  intelligence  and  greater  willing- 
«ess  to  meet  new  conditions  by  changes  in  habits  and  more 
ready  adaptability  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  social  reforms 
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could  be  produced  much  more  readily  and  with  much  less 
danger  of  failure.  Perhaps  our  schools  can  render  no  greater 
service  than  to  give  to  our  children,  as  far  as  possible,  habits 
of  thinking  for  themselves  independently,  of  working  out  new 
plans  which  still  shall  be  reasonable,  and  the  willingness  to 
change  from  one  habit  to  another  when  the  advisability  of 
such  change  seems  clear.  In  too  many  cases  now  people  are 
unwilling  to  consider  even  the  advisability  of  a  change.  Our 
legislators  are  always  anxious  to  take  only  very  short  steps 
in  advance,  because  they  say  the  people  will  not  stand  for  any- 
thing radical  and  they  must  have  the  people's  support  and  co- 
operation if  a  law  is  to  succeed. 

It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  one  reason  why  so  little 
has  been  done  to  encourage  independent  habits  and  personal 
initiative  in  our  schools  is  because  our  teachers  and  school 
officials  have  themselves  been  dominated  by  custom  until  they 
have  become  old-fogyish  and  unprogressive.  They,  as  well 
as  others,  need  to  realize  that  it  takes  public  spirit,  care  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  as  well  as  private  good  sense,  to  secure  the 
energy  to  move  in  a  new  direction.  And  above  all  there  is 
needed  the  impartial  judgment  which  will  enable  one  to  see 
whether  the  change  proposed  is  wise  or  foolish. 

Selfishness  a  Social  Evil 

The  second  great  social  evil  referred  to,  selfishness,  has  the 
effect  of  building  up  in  the  community  classes  hostile  each  to 
the  other,  and  to  limit  very  greatly  the  usefulness  of  the  in- 
dividual. This  dominating  trait  is,  of  course,  the  fundamental 
force  back  of  all  vices  and  crimes  of  self-indulgence, — greed, 
vanity,  envy,  and  passion  of  all  kinds.  All  seek  to  gratify 
personal  desires,  even  at  the  expense  of  others  and  of  the  pub- 
lic. Licentiousness,  theft,  forgery,  political  corruption,  fight- 
ing, arson,  murder, — all  spring  from  this  common  source. 
The  only  remedy — except  personal  affection  or  religion — if  a 
person  is  strongly  inclined  toward  wrong  in  this  way,  is  a  self- 
control  brought  about  by  a  clear-headed  perception  of  the  ulti- 
mate effects  of  such  indulgence.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  in  our 
schools  that  the  really  great  are  those  that  render  the  great  ser- 
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vices  to  society.  In  the  study  of  the  hves  of  great  men,  in  the 
consideration  of  pubhc  questions  and  of  the  forces  lying  back 
of  great  historical  movements  that  have  uplifted  humanity,  we 
see  that  service  to  others  is  a  power  that  pays  the  doer  of  the 
service.  In  this  way  we  may  eventually  teach  ourselves,  or 
even  our  children,  to  see  themselves  somewhat  with  others' 
eyes,  objectively,  impartially,  and  to  realize  that  in  the  long 
run  and  in  the  higher  sense,  our  real  interests  are  at 
one  with  those  of  society.  Selfishness  is  usually  a  very 
short-sighted  self-interest;  altruism,  a  wise,  far-seeing  self- 
interest.  There  was  never  a  truer  piece  of  social  philosophy 
than  ''  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth 
his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it."  The  teacher  who  devotes 
himself  most  unselfishly  to  the  welfare  of  his  pupils  and  his 
school  is  the  one  who  makes  the  greatest  success  of  his  work 
and  wins  for  himself  in  the  long  run  the  highest  standing.  It 
is,  of  course,  often  true  that,  if  the  question  is  considered  from 
the  purely  money  point  of  view,  the  selfish  man,  even  the 
criminal  one,  may  succeed ;  but  from  the  broader  social  point  of 
view,  if  one  is  really  ambitious  to  gain  the  highest  success,  the 
truest  self-interest  is  found  in  the  widest  and  most  useful  ser- 
vice. Our  pupils  should  be  made  willing  to  be  versatile  in 
time  of  need,  not  to  have  false  pride  in  old  customs  and  habits, 
but  to  be  willing  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions,  and, 
again,  to  realize  that  their  highest  interests  are  really  at  one 
with  those  of  society. 

This  doctrine  in  no  way  differs  from  that  which  urges 
teachers  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  the  individuality  of 
their  pupils  when  emphasis  is  placed  upon  moral  training, 
except  that  it  changes  the  point  of  view  and  the  method  of 
thought.  In  the  one  case  the  pupil  is  taught  to  think  from 
himself  and  his  own  capacities  out ;  in  the  other  case,  he  thinks 
of  the  welfare  of  society  without  reference  to  himself. 

The  Ciirriculitm  and  Methods  of  Teaching 

We  have  next  to  note  how  the  social  point  of  view  in  the 
discussion  of  educational  questions  will  affect  the  choice  of  our 
curriculum  and  our  methods  of  teaching.     We  wish  to  arouse 
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in  onr  pupils  social  consciousness,  the  feeling  that  they  are  a 
part  of  one  great  whole,  and  that  they  have  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  them  to  play  well  their  role  in  this  great  life 
drama.  What  subjects  in  our  common-school  curriculum  will 
best  serve  these  purposes,  and  how  can  these  subjects  best  be 
taught  in  order  to  attain  these  ends?  It  is  probable  that  the 
social  point  of  view  as  here  presented  and  the  individualistic 
point  of  view,  which  lays  emphasis  upon  the  development  of 
the  individual  pupil,  will  not  reach  results  materially  different 
as  regards  subject-matter.  The  main  differences  will  be  in 
methods  of  work  and  in  the  degrees  of  emphasis  laid  upon  dif- 
ferent studies. 

Classification  of  Studies  and  their  Significance 

In  our  school  curriculum  certain  subjects  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  tools  placed  in  the  pupil's  hands  to  enable  him  to  do 
any  kind  of  work  efficiently;  whereas  others  are  especially 
well  adapted  to  arouse  social  consciousness  and  direct  atten- 
tion toward  public  service.  Pupils  must  learn  to  read  and 
write,  whatever  the  end  may  be  toward  which  they  bend  their 
energies.  Certainly  some  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  re- 
quired in  almost  every  walk  in  life,  and  language,  or  lan- 
gviages,  and  mathematics  and  logic,  are  to  be  looked  upon 
primarily  as  tools  necessary  to  any  activity.  But  even  in  these 
studies  something  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  choice  of  subject 
and  method  of  treatment,  to  emphasize  the  social  point  of 
view.  Many  of  the  illustrative  examples  in  our  arithmetics, 
for  example,  have  little  or  no  bearing  upon  our  everyday  life. 
Wliat  use  do  most  of  us  make  of  the  apothecary's  table,  or  of 
the  binomial  theorem,  or  of  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root,  or 
of  the  problems  of  the  differential  calculus?  And  yet  in  a 
study  of  history  the  pupil  will  get  a  much  more  vivid  notion 
of  the  social  and  military  conditions  of  the  American  colonies 
if  he  compares  mathematically  the  numbers  of  the  Revolution- 
ary population  and  of  the  soldiers  with  the  peoples  and  armies 
of  to-day  in  some  of  the  late  great  world  struggles ;  if  he  calcu- 
lates with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  cost  of  supplying  an 
army's  needs  in  the  days  of  Washington  with  the  cost  to- 
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day*  if  he  figures  out  the  distances  required  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  supplies  with  the  time  required  for  covering  the  needed 
distances ;  if  he  compares  accurately  the  efficiency  of  the  fire- 
arms used,  as  regards  range  and  accuracy,  then  and  now. 

Similar  uses  of  mathematics  in  industrial  life  will  prove 
no  less  significant.  Dr.  Charles  McMurry,  in  one  of  his 
classes  in  geography,  lately  secured  a  vivid  realization  of  the 
significance  of  the  great  water  power  at  Niagara  Falls  by  hav- 
ing the  class  visit  a  local  mill  whose  machinery  was  driven  by 
an  engine  of,  say,  fifty-horse  power,  having  the  students  note 
the  amount  of  work  done,  the  number  of  people  employed  with 
the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  them,  the  amount  paid 
out  in  wages  and  similar  matters,  and  then  having  them  by 
means  of  a  careful  mathematical  comparison  estimate  how 
many  establishments,  how  many  workmen,  how  much  in 
wages,  and  so  on,  would  be  required  in  order  to  utilize  in  a 
similar  manner  the  hundred  thousand  horsepower  developed 
in  the  works  at  Niagara.  I  do  not  wish  to  ignore,  of  course,  the 
further  advantages  that  come  from  the  study  of  mathematics, 
of  securing  accuracy  and  promptness,  nor  the  advantages  in 
the  way  of  mental  drill  from  the  careful  reasoning  required  in 
geometry,  nor  the  special  benefits  secured  by  such  a  study  in 
the  way  of  requiring  students  to  state  things  logically  and  ac- 
curately, and  of  giving  them  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature 
of  proof — all  these  things  are  of  great  social  importance;  but 
a  careful  adaptation  of  the  subject  to  others  in  the  curriculum, 
and  its  shaping  to  a  social  use,  will  give  it  also  a  much  richer 
content. 

In  the  study  of  hygiene  and  physical  training  the  pupil,  by 
thoughtful  suggestion  and  study  of  illustrative  cases,  may  be 
made  to  realize  that  a  long  and  healthy  life  has  a  significance 
to  society  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  of  the  individual  concerned. 
Perhaps  most  of  us  fail  to  realize  that  the  chief  period  of  pro- 
ductive activity  for  society  is  found  after  one  has  advanced 
well  along  into  the  adult  years,  and  that  it  is  usually  the  case, 
provided  a  person's  health  remains  unbroken  and  his  mental, 
powers  stay  tuned  up  to  their  full  activity,  that  the  best  ten 
years  of  any  man's  life,  from  the  point  of  view  of  service  to 
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society,  are  his  last  ten  years.     And  this  should  always  be  the 
case.      Note  the   lives  of   Lincoln,   Washington,    Gladstone, 
Caesar,  and  study  more  closely  those  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  the  community,  and  see  how  rapidly  influence  gains 
with  the  passing  years,  provided  only  that  health  and  activity 
remain.      Had   Gladstone   died   at   fifty,    Lincoln    ten    years 
earlier  than  he  did,  how  great  would  have  been  the  difference ! 
With  this  thought  in  mind  the  care  of  one's  health  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  hygiene  acquire  a  new  signifi- 
cance.    This  thought,  too,  may  well  lead  our  children  to  re- 
main longer  in  school  and  college.     If  their  last  ten  years  are 
to  be  much  more  serviceable  than,  say,  those  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  or  thirty  to  forty,  it  will  be  because  they  have  especially 
fitted  themselves  for  service.     It  is  well  to  recall  the  fact  that 
Aristotle — possibly  the  greatest  thinker  and  greatest  scientist 
of    all    time — went    to    college, — in    Plato's    Academy, — for' 
twenty  years,  did  not  begin  writing  till  he  had  studied  nearly 
ten  years,  that  he  hardly  worked  independently  till  past  forty, 
and  that  his  most  important  productive  work  was  done  when 
he  was  past  fifty. 

The  very  beneficial  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  late 
years  from  the  social  point  of  view  in  the  control  of  epidemics, 
the  fact  that  in  military  campaigns  the  losses  from  disease  are 
usually  much  greater  than  those  from  bullet  wounds,  all  show 
how  important  is  the  study  and  how  great  its  social  signif- 
icance. 

In  speaking  of  mathematics,  an  intimation  has  been  given  of 
the  social  side  of  history.  The  subject,  of  course,  is  valuable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  mere  information  which  it  would 
be  pleasant  for  the  individual  to  have  in  his  social  intercourse. 
A  good  knowledge  of  historical  facts  enables  one  to  under- 
stand many  allusions  in  a  way  that  may  be  useful.  Primarily, 
however,  history  should  be  studied  with  reference  to  social 
causes  and  results,  in  order  that  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  we  may  learn  to  form  social  judgments  to  serve  us  in  the 
present.  The  powerful  influence  of  trustworthiness  in  char- 
acter and  soundness  of  judgment  is  seen  clearly  in  the  success 
of  Washington.     Mere  brilliancy  of  intellect  would  not  have 
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made  his  greatness.  The  Boston  tea-party  was  in  itself  a 
small  incident.  A  careful  study  of  the  motives  and  methods 
of  the  men  engaged  in  it  and  of  their  personality  is  full  of  sug- 
gestion for  a  political  leader  of  to-day.  The  give  and  take  of 
the  debating  factions  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787, 
with  the  influences  back  of  the  leaders  from  the  various  states, 
are  reflected  to-day  in  every  Congress  and  National  Conven- 
tion. Owing  to  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  premises  in  any 
social  question  where  our  reasoning  must  depend  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  our  knowledge  of  human  motives — 
motives  which  are,  of  course,  as  variable  and  changing  as  are 
diflFerent  people  and  different  nations — we  need  much  experi- 
ence in  studying  such  premises  and  in  making  social  judg- 
ments. The  study  of  history  gives  many  opportunities  for 
gaining  such  experience. 

Of  vital  importance  also  is  the  judicial  temperament,  which 
endeavors  to  see  both  sides  of  every  controverted  question. 
This  impartial  habit  is  in  part  a  matter  of  natural  disposition, 
still  more  perhaps  a  matter  of  training.  In  possibly  no  other 
study  of  the  school  curriculum  is  there  a  better  opportunity  of 
compelling  students  to  see  that  there  may  be  reason  on  both 
sides  and  that  it  is  never  safe  to  impute  bad  motives.  Chil- 
dren in  our  country  will  naturally  be  opposed  to  slavery,  but 
they  should  consider  why  Washington  and  others  of  our 
Revolutionary  heroes  were  slaveholders.  It  is,  of  course, 
natural  and  right  for  them  to  feel  that  our  forefathers  were 
oppressed  and  that  the  American  Revolution  was  justifiable; 
but  they  should  be  led  to  see  that  the  English  statesmen  in 
attempting  to  conquer  the  colonies  were  likewise  conscientious, 
and  to. see  the  reasons  which  led  to  their  actions.  So  also,  in 
the  case  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  they  should  realize  how 
natural  was  the  contention  of  the  Southerners,  how  almost 
unavoidable  their  line  of  argument  from  their  economic  condi- 
tions and  their  social  training,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
should  see  how  clearly  the  events  have  shown  the  probable 
benefit  even  to  the  Southerners  themselves  of  the  results  of  the 
war,  From  a  careful  teaching  of  history  the  habit  of  forming 
impartial  social  judgments  should  be  cultivated,  and  by  this 
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method   perhaps   the   pupils   can   be   led   to   feel   their   social 
responsibility  as  well  as  in  any  other  way. 

The  study  of  geography  may  be  a  tool,  of  course,  for  the 
use  of  the  individual  in  enabling  him  to  plan  his  railway  jour- 
neys, to  find  the  locations  of  markets,  and  so  on.  From  the 
physiographical  point  of  view^,  too,  it  may  have  interest  and 
gratify  curiosity;  but  if  the  earth's  surface  is  studied  with 
continual  reference  to  its  adaptability  to  meet  man's  needs,  the 
study  becomes  not  merely  a  tool  or  a  developer  of  mental 
habits,  but  it  is  of  prime  significance  in  tracing  social  and 
economic  causes  and  results.  Perhaps  no  study  has  a  more 
direct  effect  in  arousing  social  consciousness  and  in  enabling 
the  pupils  to  see  and  feel  the  interdependence  of  the  peoples 
of  one  clime  upon  those  of  another  and  the  necessary  interrela- 
tions of  the  different  nations  of  the  world. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  number  of  people  who  serve  us 
in  bringing  our  morning  cup  of  coffee;  but  the  study  of  any 
industrial  process  or  social  activity,  as  exemplified  in  good 
geography  teaching  or  in  carefully  planned  manual  training, 
has  always  a  logical  drift  in  the  same  direction.  The  study 
of  the  various  processes  by  which  from  mine  and  forest  the 
raw  materials  become  a  desk;  the  analysis  of  the  use  of  the 
water  power  at  Niagara  Falls  to  drive  street  railways  and 
factories  and  canal  boats;  the  reasons  why  the  relative  lo- 
calities of  Port  Arthur,  Vladivostock,  and  the  Straits  which 
give  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  both  gave  rise  to  and  ended 
the  Russo-Japanese  War — all  tell  the  same  story,  that  no  man 
and  no  nation  can  live  alone. 

Literature  in  the  same  way  is  a  useful  tool  for  the  individ- 
ual in  enabling  him  to  secure  social  pleasure  and  profit  for 
himself  and  others.  Perhaps  no  other  study  of  the  school 
curriculum  may  be  used  more  effectively  to  increase  the 
powers  of  enjoyment  of  the  individual  by  giving  him  literary 
taste  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it ;  but  of  still  greater  signif- 
icance is  the  fact  that  from  literature  we  may  learn  perhaps 
better  than  from  any  other  study  how  best  to  understand 
human  motives  and  tlie  way  in  which  they  work  in  society, 
what  is  the  nature  of  our  social  duties,  and  how  best  to  peiv 
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form  them  in  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results.  For  litera- 
ture is  a  picture  in  some  form  of  society  itself ;  and  in  many- 
cases  this  picture  is  more  vivid  and  more  accurate  as  an  anal- 
ysis of  society  than  the  accounts  which  we  can  get  from  his- 
tory, as  history  must  be  prepared  for  use  in  our  common 
schools. 

One  might  in  this  way  go  thru  all  of  the  studies  of  the 
school  curriculum,  showing  how  each  has  its  use  as  a  tool  and 
how  it  can  be  made  to  contribute,  thru  its  economic  and  aes- 
thetic qualities,  to  the  study  of  society,  and  how  every  subject 
has  these  two  sides;  so  that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  the 
teacher  to  make  it  contribute  toward  the  purpose  which  we 
have  kept  in  view. 

Much  more  than  is  often  thought,  the  study  of  the  business 
life  about  us,  whether  in  connection  with  manual  training  or 
geography  or  history  or  literature,  or  whether  made  a  special 
exercise,  is  one  of  the  best  fields  for  moral  training  and  the 
inculcation  of  high  ideals  of  life.  The  ablest  and  most  suc- 
cessful merchant  in  one  of  the  best  of  the  small  cities  of  New 
York  lately  told  a  friend  of  mine  how  well  it  paid  to  practice 
honest  and  open  dealing.  "  A  reputation  for  fair  buying  and 
selling  is  worth  more  to  the  business  man  than  a  stock  of 
goods.  The  merchant  who  by  sharp  practice  gets  the  name 
of  trickster  cannot  have  lasting  success,"  he  said ;  and  his  own 
life  habit  in  business,  with  his  success,  proved  him  sincere  and 
sound  in  judgment.  It  is  well  for  people  to  see  that  honesty 
pays,  even  if  that  motive  is  not  the  highest.  An  excellent 
brand  of  any  goods  always  sustained  in  quality  brings  prop- 
erly a  higher  price  than  goods  equally  valuable  intrinsically, 
but  not  known.  Certainty  in  quality  is  worth  paying  for. 
This  effort  to  sustain  quality,  too,  gives  the  workman  a  pride  in 
his  work;  and  care  and  determination  for  excellence,  the  best 
possible,  make  the  workman  an  artist.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  stone-cutter  and  the  sculptor  is  that  the  latter  has  his 
ideal  figure  to  hew  out ;  the  former  cuts  patterns.  The  ditch- 
digger  whose  work  is  absolutely  accurate  and  fitted  to  its 
purpose,  and  who  can  plan  his  ditch  to  fit  its  purpose,  is  an 
engineer.     No  better  moral  lesson  can  be  given  children  than 
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to  let  them  study  the  work  of  the  men  in  any  trade  whose  ideal 
of  excellence  gives  them  a  pride  in  their  work,  however 
humble  it  may  be,  which  lifts  that  work  from  drudgery  to  art. 
This  counts  in  the  elevation  of  society. 

Adaptation  of  Curriculum  to  Needs 

Something  has  been  said  of  the  educational  value  of  the 
different  studies,  but  the  question  of  the  most  useful  social 
studies  is  also  in  many  cases  one  of  an  elective  versus  a  fixed 
curriculum.     Often  now  we  drive  our  pupils  out  of  our  schools 
at  an  early  age  because  we  are  not  ready  so  to  adapt  our  cur- 
riculum to  local  needs  that  the  parents  and  pupils  will  feel 
that  they  are  getting  direct  practical  benefit  from  their  studies. 
I  have  little  question  that  in  the  not  far  distant  future  we  shall 
go  much  further  than  we  do  now  to  find  out  what  local  needs 
are,  and  then  we  shall  adapt  our  studies  both  as  regards  sub- 
ject-matter and  methods  of  teaching  so  as  to  meet  those  local 
needs.     This  will,  of  course,   involve  not  merely  a  greater 
flexibility  in  our  curriculum  in  the  lower  schools,  but  it  will 
involve  also  the  establishment  of  more  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial high  schools  side  by  side  with  the  schools  especially 
adapted  for  instruction  in  languages,  literature,  and  sciences. 
The  needs  of  each  pupil  will  be  provided  for  in  the  way  best 
fitted  for  his  social  duties  in  any  station,  however  low  or  how- 
ever high,  which  he  may  find  it  best  to  fill.     It  is  worth  careful 
notice  also  that,  if  the  studies  of  the  school  curriculum  are 
correlated  about  this  central  purpose,  each  study  will  so  aid  in 
teaching  the  others  that  much  time  will  be  saved  for  more 
detailed  work  on  the  themes  of  most  importance. 

Beyond  any  question  also  the  same  principle  of  social  benefit 
will  be  used  in  order  to  select  our  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  the  best  social  results.  We  hear  very  much  regard- 
ing a  general  education  for  all  our  citizens,  especially  in  a  re- 
public. One  of  the  most  excellent  characteristics  of  our 
American  government  has  been  our  readiness  to  devote  money 
and  time  to  the  schooling  of  our  future  citizens.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  too,  that  in  practically  all  cases  where  children  are 
of  sound  mind,  it  is  wise  to  give  to  them  the  rudiments  of  an 
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education  and  thus  to  put  into  their  hands  the  tools  of  lan- 
guage and  elementary  mathematics  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  sciences.  But  shall  we  go  further  in  this  same  direction 
without  considering  the  special  aptitudes  of  individual  stu- 
dents? Is  it  not  best  to  let  each  student  under  careful  advice 
see  where  he  can  probably  be  ultimately  of  best  use  to  society, 
and  then  fit  his  education  to  his  needs?  Society  needs 
preachers,  lawyers,  teachers,  managers  of  great  business  es- 
tablishments, etc. ;  but  society  needs  also  horseshoers,  mule- 
drivers,  ditch-diggers,  common  sailors,  and  very  many  people 
are  by  nature  and  by  circumstances  outside  of  the  schools  fitted 
rather  for  some  of  the  latter  occupations  than  for  the  former. 
It  is  much  better  for  society,  as  well  as  for  the  individual,  that 
a  man  who  has  the  gifts  for  that  calling  should  be  a  good 
mule-driver  or  an  expert  sailor  before  the  mast  rather  than  a 
poor  doctor :  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  common  factory 
hand  with  a  taste  for  mechanics  should  not  be  so  trained  in  our 
public  schools  that  he  may  not  merely  do  his  work  in  the  shop 
much  better  than  he  does  it  now,  but  may  also  perhaps  be 
given  a  spirit  of  individual  initiative  which  will  lead  him  to 
improve  the  mechanical  processes  of  his  work  as  well  as  the 
general  intellectual  and  social  stimulus  which  will  encourage 
him,  far  more  than  most  such  men  do  now,  to  take  an  intel- 
ligent part  in  local  government  and  to  become  a  much  more 
useful  citizen. 

Selection  of  Teachers 

This  same  point  of  view  also  in  our  school  training  will  en- 
courage us  so  to  select  our  teachers  as  to  produce  the  desired 
result.  We  shall  have  the  teachers  who  will  best  fit  pupils  for 
their  work  in  society. 

Primarily,  our  teachers  need  to  be  chosen  on  account  of  the 
force  of  their  personality.  It  matters  little  how  much  teachers 
know  unless  their  personality  is  such  that  their  pupils  have 
respect  for  their  judgment  and  are  glad  to  carry  out  their 
wishes.  And  again,  if  the  teacher  has  the  personality  which 
gives  him  influence  with  his  pupils,  he  will  be  able  to  make 
very  much  better  use  of  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses, 
and  to  accjuire  more  knowledge  as  his  work  progresses. 
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Even  the  strongest  teacher,  however,  if  he  is"  to  do  work 
along-  the  Hnes  just  considered,  must  be  famihar  enough  with 
business  and  with  the  social  Hfe  of  the  community  in  which  he 
is  teaching  so  that  he,  and  others,  will  know  that  his  work 
takes  hold  on  life  as  it  is.  It  is  his  purpose  to  connect  his 
teaching  with  the  daily  life  of  his  pupils  and  of  the  community. 
He  must,  therefore,  show  good  sense  and  good  judgment  in 
connection  with  the  business  affairs  of  the  community  and  with 
the  social  movements,  of  whatever  nature,  in  which  his  pupils 
and  their  parents  are  interested. 

In  many  of  our  rural  communities  the  blacksmith  is  the 
center  of  the  industrial  life.  It  is  he  who  repairs  the  machines 
of  the  farmer  and  the  tools  of  the  carpenter,  who  shoes  the 
horses  of  the  producers  of  all  kinds  and,  in  various  ways, 
makes  life  more  comfortable  and  business  more  profitable. 
How  can  a  teacher  who  has  never  been  inside  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  who  knows  nothing  of  the  work  done  there  meet 
many  of  the  pupils  on  common  ground,  until  he  sees  enough  of 
this  work  to  know  it  as  an  important  factor  in  the  business  life 
of  the  community  ? 

Some  teachers  who  have  grown  up  in  communities  similar 
to  those  in  which  they  are  teaching  have  acquired  thru  their 
own  experience  much  of  this  knowledge  of  industrial  proc- 
esses ;  but  probably,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  teachers 
would  decidedly  strengthen  their  hold  upon  their  pupils  by 
looking  somewhat  carefully  into  the  business  life  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  teach.  This  common  lack  of  business 
knowledge  is  emphasized  very  strongly  by  the  growing  de- 
mand for  a  larger  proportion  of  men  as  teachers  in  our  schools. 
Speaking  generally,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  women  are 
more  faithful  and  better  teachers  than  men ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  proportion  of  women  among  our  teachers  is  too 
large  for  the  best  interest  of  the  schools,  largely  because  they 
are,  relatively  speaking,  deficient  in  certain  important  kinds  of 
industrial  experience.  In  order  to  come  most  closely  into 
touch  with  life,  our  children  need  contact  with  the  business 
world  as  well  as  with  the  home.  Beyond  doubt  they  need  the 
instruction  and  influence  of  women  fully  as  much,  probably 
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more,  than  they  need  the  influence  of  men ;  but  they  need  both. 
In  most  communities  the  sexes  are  substantially  equal  in  num- 
ber; it  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  they  are 
equal  in  influence.  Let  their  personal  influence  in  the  schools, 
then,  be  made  substantially  equal,  in  order  that  the  training  of 
the  schools  may  conform  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  social 
life. 

In  the  second  place,  in  the  selection  of  our  teachers  we 
should  require  ability  to  teach,  skill  in  presenting  the  subject- 
matter  of  instruction,  so  as  to  accomplish  best  the  desired 
results.  Some  few  teachers,  thru  their  temperament,  their 
sympathy  with  their  pupils,  and  their  habit  of  influencing 
those  about  them,  seem  to  acquire  almost  instinctively  the  best 
methods  of  giving  to  their  pupils  knowledge  and  of  leading 
them  also  to  acquire  good  habits  of  thought  and  action.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  skill  in  teaching  must  be 
a  matter  of  careful  and  somewhat  extensive  training.  The 
teachers  must  possess  not  merely  knowledge  of  the  special 
subjects  they  are  to  teach  in  the  schools — arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  the  rest — but  they  must  also  see  each  of 
these  subjects  in  its  due  relations  to  others  and  to  the  practical 
life  of  the  community  for  the  service  of  which  their  pupils  are 
being  prepared.  To  give  this  special  knowledge  is  one  of 
the  chief  tasks  imposed  upon  the  normal  schools  and  other 
institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  addition,  they 
must  learn  the  best  ways  of  controlling  and  directing  the 
thoughts  and  activities  of  the  pupils  in  their  charge,  so  as  to 
enable  them  most  readily  and  most  thoroly  to  master  the  sub- 
jects presented  and  also  to  make  those  subjects  of  practical 
assistance  in  performing  the  duties  of  life. 

In  the  lower  grades  of  our  public  schools  tlie  proper  co-or- 
dination of  the  subjects  taught  and  their  connections  with  so- 
cial life  are  largely  a  matter  of  the  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon 
the  different  topics  in  each  study,  and  this  requires  a  most  care- 
ful planning  of  the  work  from  week  to  week,  as  w^ell  as  the  skill 
to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  to  individual 
pupils.  In  the  case  of  higher  institutions,  beginning  with  the 
high  school,  this  correlation  is  brought  about  largely  by  the 
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selection  of  studies,  and  in  the  college  and  university  by  the 
use  of  a  properly  regulated  elective  system.  Each  student,  as 
he  approaches  the  time  when  he  is  to  take  up  independently  his 
life  w^ork,  brings  himself  thru  his  special  studies  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  that  work,  and  this  fact  the  teacher  needs  to 
keep  always  in  view. 

The  methods  of  fitting  pupils  for  social  service  differ  natur- 
ally in  schools  of  different  grades  and  in  different  commu- 
nities. The  aim  of  the  schools  of  all  grades,  however,  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  If  this  aim  is  kept  prominently  in  mind, 
it  will  be  seen  that  not  merely  is  the  state  justified  in  sup- 
porting schools,  but  that  it  has  imposed  upon  it  the  duty  of 
providing  institutions  of  all  classes  and  grades  which  can  fit 
students  of  all  tastes  and  degrees  of  advancement  for  the  best 

service  to  its  citizens. 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks 

Cornell  Universh  y 


Ill 

AN    EXPERIENCE    IN    HELPING  TEACHERS  PRO- 
FESSIONALLY 

An  account  of  the  experience  of  each  city  in  adjusting  a 
general  increase  in  the  grade  teachers'  salaries  may  be  helpful 
to  all  other  cities  in  which  this  question  has  been  discussed  and 
tentatively  disposed  of,  or  in  those  cities  having  the  subject 
under  consideration.  In  this  article  I  propose  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  how  it  has  been  done  in  Kansas  City,  and  the  re- 
sults accomplished  thus  far.  Our  experience  may  be  suggest- 
ive, perhaps  helpful,  to  others  who  are  struggling  with  the 
same  question. 

In  Missouri,  as  in  several  of  the  other  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  boards  of  education  are  not  dependent  in 
any  respect  on  the  action  of  city  councils  for  appropriations  of 
money  to  maintain  and  operate  the  city  schools.  In  fact, 
boards  of  education  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  municipal 
government,  and  are  as  independent  of  it  as  the  street-car 
system  is  of  the  health  department.  This  is,  in  my  judgment, 
a  wise  measure  because  it  places  responsibility  where  it 
properly  belongs — actually  with  the  people  themselves.  Con- 
sequently, there  are  two  corporations  covering  much  of  the 
same  territory  in  common,  seldom  coextensive  in  boundaries, 
yet  each  is  supreme  within  its  own  sphere.  The  city  govern- 
ment levies  its  own  taxes,  and  the  Board  of  Education  does  the 
same  thing,  each  being  limited  by  the  Constitution  of  the  state. 
There  can  be  no  pulling  and  hauling  and  consulting  of  com- 
mittees of  these  two  corporations  in  the  matter  of  appro- 
priations for  the  purchase  of  sites,  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  or  for  the  maintenance  and  operating  expenses  of  the 
schools. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  this  state,  the  highest  rate  of 
taxation  that  can  be  levied  by  the  Boards  of  Education  of  St. 
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Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  for  maintaining  and  oper- 
ating their  city  schools  each  year,  is  six  mills  on  the  dollar  of 
the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property,  both  personal  and 
real,  in  the  school  district,  or  sixty  cents  on  the  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  assessment  thruout  the  state,  except  in  St.  Louis 
where  it  is  usually  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cash  valua- 
tion, is  practically  uniform,  and  is  estimated  at  forty  per  cent. 
of  the  cash  valuation.  A  six-mills  levy  is  not  sufficient  in 
Kansas  City  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools. 
The  remedy,  however,  lies  in  submitting  a  proposition  every 
two  years  to  the  qualified  voters  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Education  to  increase  the  levy  not  to  exceed  ten  mills,  that  is, 
four  mills  additional  to  what  the  Board,  without  a  majority 
vote  of  the  people,  can  assess.  Ten  mills  is  the  maximum 
limit  that  can  be  levied  for  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  in- 
terest on  bonds  and  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  incurred  in- 
debtedness for  sites  and  schoolhouses. 

The  financial  side  of  this  question  has  been  presented,  be- 
cause the  increase  of  salaries  is  strictly  a  question  of  raising 
and  disbursing  school  money  under  constitutional  limitations. 
For  many  years  the  Kansas  City  Board  had  been  levying  very 
nearly  up  to  the  maximum  limit,  and  the  teachers'  monthly 
salaries  had  been  paid  promptly  at  any  bank  in  town,  and 
without  having  to  make  any  over-drafts  before  the  collection 
of  taxes  each  fall.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty had  been  practically  at  a  standstill  for  several  years,  in- 
creasing about  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  additional 
teaching  force,  but  we  were  relieved  partly  by  the  annual  state 
appropriation.  For  a  western  city,  the  salaries  of  our  ward- 
school  principals  and  the  high-school  teachers  were  good,  but 
the  grade  teachers'  salaries,  at  the  best,  ranked  with  those  of 
most  cities  in  the  United  States  of  like  population  and  wealth, 
but  they  were  entirely  too  low.  For  years,  whenever  a  high- 
school  teacher's  salary  had  been  raised,  I  had  brought  forward 
the  claim  of  the  ward-school  teachers  until  I  almost  made  a 
nuisance  of  myself.  Thus  matters  stood  when  the  grade 
teachers  two  years  ago  petitioned  the  Board  of  Education  to 
raise  all  experienced  teachers'  salaries  to  $840  a  year,  and  they 
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were  backed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  city  in 
their  request.  Their  argument  was  based  on  economic  condi- 
tions of  living  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money  as  com- 
pared with  former  years,  and  also  in  comparison  with  the 
maximum  salary  paid  in  many  other  cities.  At  this  time  the 
salaries  paid  were  $70  a  month  for  teachers  who  had  been 
teaching  five  years  or  more;  but  since  the  schools  were  open 
only  nine  months,  teachers  w^ere  receiving  $630  a  year,  for  180 
days'  work,  less  from  five  to  ten  holidays  each  year.  Prac- 
tically  they  were  idle  half  the  time,  unless  they  could  find 
something  else  to  do  during  the  sixteen  weeks  of  the  summer 
vacation. 

When  the  demand  was  made,  the  Board  had  a  balance  in  the 
general  fund  of  about  $200,000,  and  while  the  experienced 
teachers  could  have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  $840  per  annum 
for  a  few  months  of  the  school  year  of  1903- 1904,  it  would 
have  consumed  this  balance,  and  in  1904- 1905,  a  schedule  of 
salaries  no  better  than  the  old  one  would  have  been  forced 
upon  the  teachers.  While  I  w^ould  have  been  very  much 
gratified  to  see  the  teachers  paid  what  they  asked  for,  I  said 
frankly  it  was  impossible  to  do  so,  because  the  district  did  not 
have  the  money,  and  could  not  get  it, — that  we  had  to  proceed 
legally  in  all  matters  of  this  kind.  Because  I  spoke  as  I  did, 
a  large  number  of  the  teachers  interpreted  this  as  an  unsym- 
pathetic attitude. 

The  real  problem  that  I  had  to  solve  was  to  devise  some 
tests  by  which  the  most  progressive  and  efficient  teachers 
could  be  taken  out  and  put  into  a  class  by  themselves  and 
be  paid  according  to  their  temper  towards  the  children,  their 
disposition  to  improve  continuously,  and  the  character  of  their 
work  measured  by  proper  educational  values.  As  I  regarded 
it,  "  flat-rate  salaries  "  would  be  one  of  the  most  deadening 
blights  that  could  fall  on  all  our  ambitious  teachers.  Only  a 
year  or  two  prior  to  this  date  we  had  cleared  the  docket  of 
persons  who  had,  in  emergencies,  been  appointed  to  positions 
with  the  understanding,  when  temporarily  appointed,  they 
would  pass  at  the  next  examination.  Many  of  these  had  tried 
two  or  three  times  before  they  limped  over,  and  they  could  not 
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be  classed  with  the  best  and  most  successful  teachers,  tho  some 
of  them  had  been  teaching  many  years.  With  these  facts 
staring  me  squarely  in  the  face,  a  "  flat-rate  salary  "  could 
have  no  justifiable  basis  from  an  educational  standpoint,  and 
it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  the  best  teachers  in  our  corps 
to  adopt  it.  I  recognized  fully  that  much  of  the  world's  work 
has  to  be  done  by  common  people,  and  they  have  to  live  while 
they  work,  so  after  much  patient  thought,  I  devised  and  sub- 
mitted a  scheme  of  salaries  to  the  Board  of  Education,  based 
on  my  own  opinions  entirely.  This  plan  was  thoroly  dis- 
cussed in  view  of  all  the  facts  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Board.  I  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the  salaries  paid  in 
about  seventy  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
ascertained  the  different  systems  of  promoting  teachers  from 
one  class  or  grade  of  salaries  to  another,  and  the  length  of 
time  it  required  a  teacher  once  upon  the  regular  schedule  to 
reach  the  maximum  salary  in  each  city,  if  she  lived  long 
enough  and  complied  with  all  the  requirements.  On  this 
phase  of  the  salary  question,  I  made  the  most  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation yet  published  in  this  country.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent in  this  investigation  that  a  very  few  teachers,  owing  to  the 
conditions  imposed,  ever  received  the  maximum  salary  in  the 
cities  where  they  taught,  and  I  was  surprised  in  many  in- 
stances how  the  advance  in  salaries  was  hedged  in. 

On  May  26,  1904,  the  general  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
Board,  graduating  salaries  on  account  of  fit  and  meritorious 
and  successful  service  in  managing  and  teaching,  conditioned 
upon  a  series  of  examinations  in  the  history,  the  philosophy, 
theory  and  practice  of  education,  and  also  in  other  culture  sub- 
jects, and  that  all  elementary  teachers  whose  salaries  had  been 
advanced  from  $630  to  $720  a  year,  were  declared  eligible  to 
take  all  or  part  of  these  examinations,  if  they  wished  to  do  so, 
beginning  with  the  first  examination.  A  committee  consist- 
ing of  four  ward-school  principals  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  professional  examinations,  composed  of  two  men  and  two 
women. 

Later  the  scheme  was  worked  out  in  detail,  and  Rule  "jj  of 
Rules  and  Regulations  was  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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SCHEDULE  OF  TEACHERS'   SALARIES 

Amended  August  4,  1904 

fT .  a.  Inexperienced  teachers  in  the  grades  shall  be  paid  $500  for  the 
first  year's  service,  $550  for  the  second,  $600  for  the  third,  $650  for  the 
fourth,  and  $720  thereafter,  provided  each  year's  service  shows  advance- 
ment satisfactory  to  the  supervision  in  teaching  and  governing. 

Teachers  of  not  less  than  four  years  of  successful  and  approved  experience 
in  graded  school  work,  when  first  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
shall  be  paid  $6$o  for  one  year,  and  $720  per  year  thereafter,  provided  their 
work  is  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

b.  All  teachers  in  group  "a"  who  have  taught  one  year  at  the  maximum 
salary  of  this  group  ($720)  shall  be  entitled  to  take  the  Professional  Examina- 
tions, and  upon  passing  the  first  examination  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $760, 
and  after  teaching  one  year  at  $760,  shall  be  eligible  to  take  a  second  ex- 
amination and  upon  passing  it- shall  receive  a  salary  of  $800  per  annum, 
and  after  teaching  at  a  salary  of  $800  for  one  year,  teachers,  upon  recom- 
mendation by  the  Superintendent,  may  receive  a  salary  of  $825  per  year. 

c.  Substitute  teachers  shall  be  paid  $250  per  year. 

d.  Experienced  kindergarten  teachers  shall  be  paid  $500  for  the  first 
year's  service,  $550  for  the  second,  and  $600  thereafter,  provided  each  year's 

ervice  shows  advancement  in  teaching  and  governing. 

EXAMINATIONS   FOR    PROFESSIONAL    ADVANCEMENT 

Adopted  August  4,  1904 

In  \h^  first  Professional  Examination  teachers  shall  be  required  to  pass 
in  the  following  subjects  :  history  of  education,  philosophy  of  educaliofj, 
school  management,  and  English  literature.  The  standard  for  passing 
shall  be  70  per  cent,  in  each  subject. 

In  sub-division  '*  a  "  the  object  was  to  fix  a  minimum  salary 
for  all  teachers  who  had  the  necessary  experience,  and  who 
did  not  wish  to  take  the  Professional  Examination.  To  take 
it,  or  not  to  take  it,  was  an  individual  aflfw... . 

The  date  set  for  holding  the  first  Professional  Examination 
was  September  i  and  2,  1904,  at  the  Central  High  School 
Building,  but  on  June  24,  1904,  I  sent  out  the  following  circu- 
lar letter : 

To  the  Teachers  : 

To  help  you  in  preparing  for  the  Professional  Examination,  whereby  your 
salaries  as  well  as  your  proficiency  in  work  will  be  materially  and  education- 
ally augmented,  I  herewith  submit  a  reference  list  of  educational  books, 
several  of  which  many  of  you  already  have,  arranged  under  three  distinct 
heads  : 

I.  History  of  education.  2.  The  philosophy  and  principles  of  educa- 
tion,    3.  Management  and  teaching. 

There  are  many  other  books  on  these  subjects  as  helpful  as  these  I  have 
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mentioned.  One  or  two  books  from  each  group  ought  to  enable  you  to 
make  a  high  grade  in  each  subject.  The  text-books  on  English  hterature 
are  so  numerous  that  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  mention  any  authors. 


BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE 


The  histoiy  of  editcation  : 
The  iiistory  of  pedagogy  . 
History  of  education 
History  of  education 
History  of  education 
Essays  on  educational  reformers 
A  history  of  education 
Educational  theories 


The  philosophy  and  principles  of  education 
Thinking  and  learning  to  think 
James's  Talk  to  teachers 
Lectures  on  the  science  of  teaching 
Compayr6's  Lectures  on  pedagogy     . 
Foundations  of  education 
Philosophy  of  education      .         .         .         . 
Handbook  of  psychology 


Com  pay  r6 

Kemp 

Davidson 

Seeley 

Quick 

Painter 

Browning 


Schaeffer 


Joseph  Payne 
Payne 
Harris 
Rosenkranz 

Sully 


Management  and  teaching : 

Art  of  school  management 

Baldwin 

A  new  school  management 

Seeley  - 

The  art  of  study 

Hinsdale 

New  manual  of  methods     .         .         . 

Garlick 

Lectures  on  teaching            .         .         .         , 

Fitch 

Teaching  and  organization 

Barnett 

School  management            .         .         .         . 

White 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Greenwood. 

The  teachers  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  September 
examination.  Many  consulted  me  upon  the  advisabiHty  of 
their  taking  it,  and  what  chance  they  had  of  passing.  I  ad- 
vised everyone  v^ho  could  do  so  without  endangering  her 
health  to  prepare  for  it,  and  that  I  would  deliver  lectures  on 
all  the  subjects  during  the  vacation  to  all  who  wished  to  at- 
tend, and  I  would  tell  them  what  books  in  each  list  to  read,  or 
that  would  be  most  helpful.  Study  clubs  were  organized  by 
the  teachers  residing  in  the  city.  The  classes  that  came  to  my 
lectures  and  round  table  discussions  were  the  largest  and  most 
numerously  attended. 
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Interest  grew  in  these  subjects  every  day,  and  I  predicted 
at  the  beginning-  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  who 
would  prepare  for  the  examination  would  pass.  There  were 
336  teachers  eligible  whose  salaries  had  been  raised  from  $630 
to  $720  per  annum,  who  were  entitled  to  take  the  first  ex- 
amination. Two-hundred-and-thirty-nine  took  the  examina- 
tion, and  210  passed. 

In  making  out  the  examination  questions,  I  instructed  the 
committee  to  arrange  the  questions  into  groups  of  ten,  three 
questions  in  each  group,  designated  (a),  (b),  (c),  thus  mak- 
ing thirty  questions  for  the  applicant  to  select  from,  but  one 
question  only  to  be  selected  from  each  group,  and  each  ques- 
tion in  a  group  had,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  the  same  weight. 
This  was  a  wide  departure  in  the  method  of  offering  oppor- 
tunities to  teachers,  and  I  think  a  very  fair  one.  It  was  very 
satisfactory  to  the  teachers.  One  subject  was  given  in  the 
forenoon  and  another  in  the  afternoon,  allowing  three  hours 
to  each  subject.  All  those  who  passed,  that  is,  210  out  of  239 
who  took  the  examination,  had  their  salaries  advanced  from 
$720  to  $760,  an  increase  of  $130  over  the  previous  year. 

At  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  on  Saturday, 
before  the  schools  opened  in  September,  I  urged  each  ward- 
school  principal  to  form  a  study  class  of  his  or  her  teachers  in 
order  to  aid  the  teachers  in  the  next  examination.  A  few  of 
the  principals  did  so  and  contributed  materially  to  this  move- 
ment; others  seemed  indifferent,  or  too  busy  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  did  nothing,  and  perhaps  others  again  did  not  care 
to  bring  their  knowledge  in  comparison  with  that  of  their 
teachers.  As  a  rule,  the  most  progressive  principals  entered 
heartily  and  cheerfully  into  the  work. 

September  30,  1904,  the  following  was  issued : 
Professional  Exaviination  Jtme  19  audio,  1905,  at  Central  High  School 

To  the  Teachers  who  are  qualified  to  take  the  Second  Professional  Ex- 
amination: 

All  teachers  who  passed  the  First  Professional  Examination  in  Septem- 
ber, 1904,  are  entitled  to  take  the  Second  Examination  in  June,  1905. 

To  aid  you  as  much  as  possible  in  preparing  for  the  approaching  exami- 
nation, I  submit  the  following  list  of  authors  for  you  to  read,  and  on  which 
the_^Examination  Questions  will  be  based. 
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1.  The  history  of  education 

2.  The  logical  bases  of  education 

3.  Psychology  ap|)lied  to  education 
Education  of  teachers 

4.  The  history  of  Western  Europe 


Davidson 

Welton 

Dexter  and  Garlick 

Payne 

Robinson 


\ 


Professional  Examination  June  21  and  22,  1905,  at  Central  High  School 

To  the  Teachers  preparing  for  the  First  Professional  Examination: 
In  order  to  help  you  as  much  as  possible  in  preparing  for  your  First  Pro- 
fessional Examination  to  be  held  in  June,  1905,  I  submit  the  following  list 
of  books  for  you  to  read  and  on  which  the  Examination  Questions  will  be 
based: 

1.  Compayre's  History  of  pedagogy. 

2.  Psychology  and  education Roark 

Principles  of  education  practically  applied  (revised 

edition) .        .        .     Greenwood 

3.  Manual  of  methods  (fifth  or  sixth  edition)     .        .        .     Garlick 

4.  Introduction  to  English  literature  ....     Pancoast 

American  literature  Newcomer 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  to  all  teachers  who  wish,  to  attend* 
on  the  history  of  education,  the  philosophy  of  education,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education,  and  the  history  of  Western  Europe. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  M.  Greenwood. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  30,  1904. 

The  teachers  now  redoubled  their  efforts.  They  saw 
clearly  what  they  had  to  do.  They  formed  study  classes,  some 
of  which  were  conducted  by  some  one  of  the  teachers.  Out- 
lines were  prepared  by  two  members  of  our  State  University, 
and  some  prepared  by  myself.  Some  lectures  on  certain 
phases  of  each  subject  were  presented  by  different  persons, 
and  every  other  week,  on  Saturdays,  I  delivered  lectures, 
covering  the  entire  course  of  study  for  all  the  teachers  who 
cared  to  attend.     These  lectures  were  well  attended. 

When  the  time  to  take  the  examination  came  in  June,  1905, 
182  of  those  who  had  in  September,  1904,  taken  the.  First 
Professional  Examination,  took  the  Second  Professional  Ex- 
amination, and  they  had  made  such  excellent  preparation  that 
179  out  of  182  passed,  and  of  82  who  took  the  First  Profes- 
sional Exammination,  73  passed.  So  far  321  teachers  have 
taken  the  First  Professional  Examination,  and  of  that  number 
283  passed,  and  of  182  who  have  taken  the  Second  Examina- 
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tion  1 79  passed,  or  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  first  and  over 
ijinety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  second. 

For  the  ensuing  year  the  same  plan  will  be  pursued.  The 
Course  of  Study  is  herewith  given : 

Professional  Examination  June  19  and  20,  1905,  at  Manual   Training 

High  School 

To  the  Teachers  who  are  qualified  to  take  the  Second  Professional  Ex- 
amination: 

All  teachers  who  passed  the  First  Professional  Examination  in  Sep- 
tember, 1904,  or  June,  1905,  are  entitled  to  take  the  Second  Examination  in 
June,  1906, 

To  aid  you  as  much  as  possible  in  preparing  for  the  approaching  ex- 
amination, I  submit  the  following  list  of  authors  for  you  to  read,  and  on 
which  the  Examination  questions  are  based  : 

1.  The  history  of  education           ....  Davidson 
Psychology  applied  to  education        .         .         .  Dexter  and  Garlick 

2.  Education  of  teachers Payne 

3.  Educational  ideals Monroe 

4.  The  history  of  Western  Europe         .         .         .  Robinson 

Professional  Examination  June  21  and  22,  1906,^/  Manual  Training 

High  School 

To  the  Teachers  preparing  for  the  First  Professional  Examination : 
In  order  to  help  you  as  much  as   possible  in  preparing  for  your  First 
Professional  Examination  to  be  held  in  Jnne,  1906,  I  submit  the  following 
list  of  books  for  you  to  read  and  on  which  the  Examination  Questions  will 
be  based: 

1.  Seeley's  History  of  education. 

2.  Home's  Philosophy  of  education. 

Principles  of  education  practically  applied  (revised 

edition) ...  Greenwood 

3.  Manual  of_ methods  (fifth  or  sixth  edition)     .         .         .  Garlick 

4.  Introduction  to  English  literature         ....  Pancoast 
American  literature Newcomer 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  to  all  teachers  who  wish  to  attend 
on  history,  educational  philosophy,  and  practice. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  M.  Greenwood. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  20,  1905. 

The  Present  Feeling  and  the  Effect 

Before  the  teachers  began  to  study,  there  was  a  very  bitter 
feeling  manifested,  but  as  the  plan  and  object  were  better 
understood  in  all  their  bearings,  a  decided  change  took  place. 
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and  .it  was  only  a  short  time  till  the  most  progressive  teachers 
looked  upon  the  plan  as  one  of  the  best  that  had  ever  been 
made  in  the  city  to  improve  the  teachers  and  to  lift  up  their 
work.  As  several  of  the  teachers  said  to  me :  "  It  was  like 
taking  a  bitter  pill  at  first,  but  it  was  the  very  medicine  for 
me."  Furthermore,  the  effect  upon  quite  a  large  number  of 
those  who  had  completed  the  Second  Professional  Examina- 
tion is  marvelous  in  this, — they  are  now  working  ahead  with 
the  view  of  procuring  a  degree  from  our  State  University. 
They  have  assurance  that  their  professional  work  here,  some 
of  which  was  directed  by  the  professors  of  the  University, 
would  count  as  credits  in  their  further  studies.  This  move- 
ment is  a  general  one,  and  I  regard  it  as  the  most  helpful  one. 

Those  who  reached  the  minimum  salary  and  are  content 
to  stop  there,  will  not  be  disturbed.  All  others  will  pull  them- 
selves forward,  and  since  the  opening  is  at  the  top,  whenever 
a  greater  salary  than  $825  can  be  paid,  these  teachers  will  get 
the  raise,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  come  next  year.  Next 
year  179  of  our  ward-school  teachers  will  receive  $825  without 
any  other  examination. 

The  only  financial  problem  before  us  now  will  be  next 
spring  when  the  Board  of  Education,  seconded  by  the  teachers, 
will  ask  the  voters  of  Kansas  City  to  increase  the  levy  four 
mills  to  pay  our  teachers  the  salaries  that  have  been  promised 
them. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 

Kansas  City,  Mo 


IV 
EASTERN  EDUCATION  THRU  WESTERN  EYES 

Comparisons  of  eastern  with  western  education  have 
hitherto  been  made  almost  exclusively  by  men  who  represent 
but  one  of  the  two  sections — if  in  the  west,  by  men  of  eastern 
birth,  breeding,  and  college  training,  or,  if  of  western  origin, 
still  of  eastern  college  training ;  if  in  the  east,  likewise  by  men 
of  eastern  training  who  have  found  their  way  back  after 
service  in  the  west.  The  pure  product  of  the  west  has  had 
little  to  say  about  it,  and  for  very  sufficient  reasons ;  for,  how- 
ever great  the  number  of  western-born  men  on  eastern  college 
faculties  (and  the  number  is  greater  than  might  be  supposed), 
the  number  of  such  men  who  have  been  educated  exclusively 
in  the  west  is  very  small — partly  because  until  recently  the 
west  has  not  afforded  so  complete  an  equipment  for  the  college 
teacher  as  the  east,  and  partly  because,  now  that  it  does  have 
institutions  surpassed  by  few  even  in  the  east,  the  east  has  not 
yet  discovered  the  fact.  For  the  east  honors  its  own  prophets 
in  the  field  of  education.  To  the  average  resident  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  the  middle  west,  or  indeed  anything  beyond 
the  Hudson,  is  still  a  wide  and  mysterious  Germania  horrida, 
while  the  farther  west  is  nothing  less  than  ultima  Thule. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  excuse  for  further  dilating  upon 
a  well-worn  theme,  let  it  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  may  be  the 
least  shade  of  novelty  in  the  record  of  a  western  man's  im- 
pressions of  education  in  the  east — to  be  more  specific,  the 
record  of  the  impressions  of  a  Wisconsin-born,  Wisconsin- 
bred  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  without  eastern 
training  other  than  European,  who  has  interrupted  his  service 
on  the  faculty  of  that  institution  to  spend  a  year  in  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  the  east.  Let  it  be  said  in  advance,  however, 
that  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  not  the  results  of 
elaborate  investigation,  but  merely  the  impressions — truthful, 
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it  is  hoped — which  have  been  the  natural  product  of  a  year's 
intimate  association  with  eastern  students  and  members  of 
eastern  faculties. 

First  of  all,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  east  has  in  the  main 
set  the  fashion  for  the  west  in  educational  matters,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  certain  eastern  institutions  have  been  the 
advocates  of  bolder  educational  changes  than  even  the  free 
west  would  favor,  the  spirit  of  the  east  is  in  general  very  con- 
servative. This  is  true  even  of  those  eastern  institutions 
which  have  led  the  movements  in  favor  of  radical  departure 
in  both  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the  traditional  cur- 
riculum. However  free  from  the  so-called  trammels  of  tra- 
dition they  may  be  in  intention,  and  in  actual  fact,  they 
nevertheless  impress  the  western  man  as  being  essentially  con- 
servative in  spirit  and  in  action.  Whatever  the  quality  may 
be  called  which  thus  impresses  him — conservatism,  archaism, 
mediaevalism,  Europeanism,  laziness,  slowness,  old-fashioned- 
ness,  or  just  plain  common-sense — it  certainly  does  distinguish 
eastern  education  from  western.  If  it  seems  to  the  western 
man  to  be  lacking  in  the  vigor  and  in  the  facility  of  change 
which  characterize  youth,  he  must  own  that  it  has  the  wisdom 
and  the  settled  ways  of  maturity.  He  is  looking  upon  the 
product  of  many  generations  of  experience. 

Among  the  external  features  which  differentiate  eastern 
from  western  education  in  general,  one  which  is  almost  amus- 
ing to  the  western  man  is  the  extent  to  which  the  separate  edu- 
cation of  the  sexes  is  carried.  The  west  has  in  the  main 
ceased  to  argue  the  question  of  coeducation,  and  accepts  it 
because  its  fruits  seem  good  both  intellectually  and  socially,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  financial  advantage.  For  a  professor  to 
deliver  a  lecture  to  an  audience  of  men  in  one  hall,  and  then  to 
cross  the  campus  or  the  town  to  deliver  exactly  the  same  sub- 
stance to  an  assembly  of  women  in  another  hall,  seems  to  a 
western  man  unnecessary,  to  say  the  least;  for  he  finds  from 
experience  that,  generally  speaking,  what  is  fitting  for  a  class 
of  men  is  fitting  likewise  for  a  mixed  class,  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  absence  of  the  gentler  sex  upon  both  matter  and  method 
of  instruction  in  the  classroom  is  so  slight  as  to  be  inappreci- 
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able.  But  the  east  is  in  the  main  convinced  that  coeducation 
is  a  mistake.  When  one  asks  why,  the  answer  is  as  a  usual 
thing  more  positive  than  logical.  Eastern  women  in  general 
vote  it  bad  for  girls,  tho  they  are  willing  to  admit,  of  course, 
that  it  would  make  for  the  regeneration  of  the  male  sex. 
Eastern  men  in  general  think  it  would  do  both  sexes  harm. 
College  men  are  sure  that  the  presence  of  women  detracts  from 
college  spirit,  and  the  faculty  feel  that  the  same  standard  of 
excellence  in  work  cannot  be  maintained  if  women  are  ad- 
mitted to  their  classes.  To  all  of  this  the  friends  of  co- 
education might  reply  that  where  the  system  has  been  tried  its 
fruits  have  on  the  whol6^eemed  very  good,  and  that  women 
have  proved  beyond  question  their  ability  to  do  as  much  work, 
and  as  good  work,  as  men.  But  even  the  adduction  of  proof 
has  little  effect  upon  belief  in  an  article  of  creed.  The  east 
is  hardly  amenable  to  argument.  It  believes  in  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  education  because  it  practices  it,  quite  as 
much  as  it  practices  it  because  it  believes  in  it.  The  eastern 
freshman  is  sometimes  so  ignorant  and  undignified  as  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject,  but  the  upper  classman  and  the  faculty 
simply  sniff  when  it  is  mentioned. 

But  prejudice  is  not  the  only  reason  why  coeducation  does 
not  thrive  in  the  east.  Tradition  and  the  conservative  temper 
are  also  powerful  factors.  The  greatest  reason,  however,  the 
western  observer  suspects,  lies  in  the  character  of  eastern 
society  itself.  Western  men  and  women  who  haye  lived  both 
in  Europe  and  in  the  eastern  states  do  not  fail  to  note  that, 
even  if  American  women  in  the  east  enjoy  more  freedom  and 
command  more  respect  than  their  sisters  in  Europe,  they  are 
nevertheless  somewhat  less  free,  less  self-reliant,  and  less 
assured  of  immunity  than  their  western  sisters.  The  dif- 
ference may  not  be  great,  but  it  is  noticeable,  and  is  enough, 
when  taken  together  with  conservatism  and  the  tradition  of 
centuries,  to  account  for  the  comparative  unpopularity  of  co- 
education. 

A  second  feature  of  eastern  education  to  impress  itself  on 
the  visitor  from  the  west  is  the  comparative  unimportance  of 
the  public  school   system.      The  great   universities   and  col- 
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leges  of  the  east  are  almost  without  exception  private  institu- 
tions. The  same  statement  is  almost  as  true  when  applied  to 
the  secondary  schools.  If  there  are  many  public  high  schools 
which  equal  and  exceed  in  efficiency  and  number  of  pupils  the 
private  secondary  schools,  they  are  found  for  the  most  part 
only  in  the  great  cities,  and  their  existence  does  not  affect  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  that  the  private  schools  of  the  east  com- 
pletely overshadow  the  public  schools,  just  as  the  reverse  is 
true  in  the  west.  It  is  in  the  main  true,  too,  that  the  private 
institutions  of  the  east  are  as  much  richer  materially  than  the 
public  schools  as  the  western  public  institution  is  better 
equipped  than  the  private. 

Further,  the  most  prominent  aim  of  the  eastern  secondary 
school,  whether  public  or  private,  is  to  prepare  its  students 
for  the  college  entrance  examination.  The  task  of  reconcil- 
ing the  two  functions  of  preparing  those  of  its  graduates  who 
can  afford  it  to  enter  college,  and  the  remainder  to  enter  at 
once  upon  their  life  work — a  task  which  confronts,  or  which 
by  many  is  supposed  to  confront,  the  secondary  school  in  the 
west, — is  almost  unknown  to  the  eastern  preparatory  school. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  elaborate  machinery  of  entrance  ex- 
aminations, with  its  accompaniment  of  misunderstanding  and 
bickering  between  higher  and  lower  institutions,  of  hurried 
and  insufficient  preparation,  and  of  gambling  on  chances  by 
private  tutors  and  candidates  under  their  charge,  is  a  feature 
which,  to  the  western  public  school  system,  with  its  method 
of  inspection  and  admission  on  diploma — a  method  which  is, 
on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory — is  almost  unknown. 

If  reasons  are  asked  why  the  private  school  system  (if  it 
may  be  called  a  system)  predominates  in  the  east,  they  are 
not  hard  to  find.  The  east  is  old,  and  tlie  private  school  is  a 
tradition  of  the  time  when  education  by  the  state  had  not  yet 
been  systematized,  while  the  western  states  inaugurated  the 
system  at  their  very  entrance  into  the  Union.  An  additional 
reason,  and  a  greater  one,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  greater  wealth 
of  the  east  and  in  the  greater  distance  between  the  wealthy  and 
cultured  classes  (which,  by  the  way,  are  identical  in  the  east 
no  more  than  in  the  west)  and  the  common  people.     The  east, 
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to  be  sure,  prides  itself  on  its  democracy  no  less  than  the  west, 
and  holds  to  the  idea  of  equality  quite  as  tenaciously;  but  in 
actual  fact  the  mingling  of  the  people  in  the  west  is  far  more 
an  accomplished  fact,  disparity  in  wealth  much  less  in  evidence, 
and  the  existence  of  classes  and  class  spirit  much  less  easily 
discernible.  With  its  greater  number  of  old  families,  its 
vastly  greater  wealth,  and  its  more  intimate  association  with 
European  life,  the  east  naturally  attaches  more  importance  to 
social  position  and  its  accompaniments.  The  private  school  is 
at  the  same  time  a  manifestation  of  and  a  contributor  to  this 
attitude.  Its  financial  strength  and  consequent  independence 
of  public  control,  its  greater  attention  to  the  amenities  of  cul- 
ture, its  dormitory  life,  with  the  wealth  of  personal  association 
it  affords,  its  family  traditions,  the  personnel  of  its  faculty, 
make  it,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  wealthy,  whether  cultured  or 
would-be-cultured,  a  necessary  factor  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  expense  connected  with  it  gives  it  that  other 
indispensable  element  in  the  education  of  the  upper  classes — 
exclusiveness.  The  gentleman  may  do  or  be  a  variety  of 
things,  but  he  must  not  be  common.  The  public  school,  how- 
ever well  provided  with  able  instructors  and  other  equipment 
necessary  to  intellectual  training,  can  hardly  hope,  lacking 
these  other  qualifications,  to  hold  first  place  in  the  esteem  of 
those  whose  means  will  permit  them  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
private  school. 

But  the  average  pri^'ate  school  in  the  east  differs  not  only 
from  the  public  school;  it  differs  as  well  from  the  average 
private  school  of  the  west.  It  is  well  equipped  with  dormi- 
tories, and  is  established  on  a  firm  footing,  while  its  western 
sister  struggles  to  maintain  an  existence;  its  faculty  is  made 
up  of  men  of  wider  experience  in  social,  if  not  in  educational, 
life,  and  it  is  not  coeducational;  its  clientele  represents  many 
states,  while  the  support  of  the  western  school  is  almost  en- 
tirely local. 

Unfortunately,  however,  its  general  superiority  in  equip- 
ment and  social  advantages  is  not  accompanied  by  a  like 
superiority  in  those  advantages  which  make  for  character. 
The  western  private  preparatory  school   is   usually   denomi- 
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national,  tho  not  often  insistent  on  anything  in  the  way  of  sec- 
tarian quahfication ;  its  faculty  is  composed  of  men  and  women 
who  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  institution,  even 
to  the  point  of  subscribing-  a  considerable  part  of  their  salaries ; 
its  students  are  in  attendance  as  the  result  of  parental  self- 
sacrifice  and  their  own  energetic  effort;  it  is  characterizcvl  oy  a 
genuine  and  deep  religious  spirit  and  a  moral  earnestness 
which  the  average  eastern  preparatory  student  or  instructor 
would  think  exaggerated ;  the  cigarette  is  the  exception,  rather 
than  the  rule,  on  its  campus ;  the  work  done  by  its  students  is 
conscientious,  sometimes  almost  to  grotesqueness ;  and  the 
spirit  of  respect  and  devotion  displayed  by  students  toward  the 
faculty  makes  the  life  of  the  teacher,  in  spite  of  its  hard  work, 
an  existence  of  deep  satisfaction. 

A  third  characteristic  of  eastern  education  which  is  at  once 
apparent  is  the  greater  emphasis  placed  upon  the  subjects 
which  have  so  long  stood  for  culture — the  classics  especially. 
Here  again  tradition,  generously  aided  by  common-sense  insist- 
ence on  the  superiority  of  literary  subjects  as  fundamentals, 
is  responsible.  If  the  natural  sciences  and  other  so-called 
modern  and  vital  subjects  have  in  the  west  come  so  far  to  the 
front  as  to  be  able  in  some  measure  to  bully  literary  study  in 
general  and  the  classics  in  particular,  there  is  still  in  the  east 
enough  regard  left  for  the  ancient  languages  to  make  them, 
in  the  minds  of  the  majority,  indispensable  to  good  education. 
In  the  higher  institutions  of  the  east,  it  is  the  scientific  course 
which  is  usually  the  butt  of  ridicule  and  attack — not  that  there^ 
is  the  least  lack  of  able  college  instruction  in  the  sciences,  but 
because  the  courses  based  on  them  in  the  preparatory  schools 
represent  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  which  there  flock  the 
students  who  are  deficient  in  ability  and  industry,  and  because 
the  school  of  science  in  the  higher  institutions  is  largely  made 
up  of  the  poor  material  which  comes  from  this  source. 

But  all  these  differences  are  of  less  interest  than  the  dif- 
ferences in  personnel  between  eastern  and  western  students 
and  instructors,  for  it  is  these  differences  which  are  in  the  last 
analysis  responsible  for  the  differences  in  spirit  and  aims. 

First  of  all,  the  difference  in  nationality  is  one  which  is 
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quickly  noted.  The  rolls  of  the  eastern  institution  show  a  far 
more  homogeneous  constituency  than  those  of  the  western ;  the 
student  body  as  well  as  the  faculty  is  composed  to  a  greater 
extent  of  men  of  American,  or  at  least  of  English-speaking, 
ancestry.  The  lack  of  German  and  Scandinavian  names  is 
especially  noticeable  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  North  Central 
states.  A  certain  temperamental  difference,  manifest  espe- 
cially in  the  greater  equipoise  and  more  leisurely  and  painstak- 
ing manner  of  the  eastern  student,  is  partly  attributable  to  this 
racial  difference,  and  partly  to  the  greater  youth  and  vigor  of 
western  society. 

Again,  as  has  already  been  implied  in  what  has  been  said 
regarding  the  private  preparatory  school,  the  body  of  eastern 
college  students  is  more  completely  made  up  of  men  from 
wealthy  or  cultured  families.  The  magnitude  of  the  wealth 
of  the  east,  the  importance  attached  to  family  and  social  posi- 
tion, and  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  external  qualifications  of 
the  gentleman,  are  all  features  which  are  quickly  noticed  by 
the  western  man.  For  the  children  of  parents  who  are 
prominent  on  account  of  either  wealth  or  position,  a  college 
education,  preceded  by  preparation  in  a  private  school  and 
supplemented  by  travel,  is  a  matter  of  course,  whether  they  are 
fitted  for  intellectual  distinction  or  not.  Their  four  years  in 
college  are  looked  upon  by  them  and  their  parents  as  merely  a 
period  of  finishing,  not  so  much  to  prepare  them  immediately 
for  the  business  they  are  to  inherit  or  the  management  of  the 
fortunes  to  which  they  have  been  born  as  to  broaden  them  and 
give  them  social  standing.  The  intellectual  accomplishments 
of  college  life  they  of  course  recognize  as  desirable,  and  have 
no  lack  of  faith  in  education,  but  so  far  is  serious  study  from 
being  regarded  by  many  of  them  as  the  only  purpose  of  a 
college  course  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  capacity  for  or 
interest  in  study,  they  are  still  eager,  for  the  sake  of  social 
pleasures,  athletics,  music,  or  dramatics,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  accompaniments  of  college  life,  to  go  thru  the  prescribed 
four  years,  and  will  submit  in  fairly  good  temper  to  the  petty 
annoyances  of  a  graceless  faculty  which  persists  in  regarding 
the  training  of  the  intellect  as  the  primary  purpose  of  institu- 
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tions  of  learning.  It  would  be  wrong,  of  course,  to  assert  that 
all  eastern  students,  or  that  no  western  students,  are  of  this 
description.  Indeed  the  percentage  of  men  in  eastern  institu- 
tions who  support  themselves  wholly  or  in^part  is  large;  but  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  eastern  student  body  is  largely 
determined  by  the  student  who  regards  his  college  education 
as  a  matter  of  course,  who  feels  the  responsibility  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  opportunities  very  little  for  the  reason  that  his 
bills  are  all  met  by  his  father,  and  his  future  more  or  less 
assured  by  his  father's  business  connections. 

Such  being  the  antecedents  of  the  average  eastern  student, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  seems  blase.  He  has  seen  and 
heard  and  experienced  more  of  the  choice  things  of  culture 
than  his  western  cousin,  for  the  double  reason  that  the  cities 
of  the  east  afford  him  greater  opportunities  and  that  he  has  the 
means  to  take  advantage  of  them.  His  palate  is  no  longer 
keen,  or  if  it  is,  he  goes  to  some  trouble  to  conceal  the  fact; 
for  to  seem  blase  is  the  fashion  among  eastern  college  men. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  intellectual  effort  is  concerned,  there  is 
ordinarily  no  danger  of  his  being  considered  other  than  blase ; 
for,  judged  by  western  standards,  he  is  strangely  uninterested, 
and  content  with  what  he  knows.  His  lackluster  eye  and 
lazy  gait  afford  a  great  contrast  to  the  briskness  seen  on  the 
western  campus.  He  only  represents  the  general  spirit  of  the 
self-satisfied  eastern  community,  however.  A  scholar  of  wide 
reputation  visiting  a  western  institution  to  lecture  in  public 
finds  a  miscellaneous  audience  of  students  and  townspeople 
anxious  to  see  and  hear  him ;  in  the  east  he  appears  to  a  dozen 
faculty  men  and  graduate  students.  The  '*  thirster  "  of  the 
western  community  would  be  a  phenomenon  full  of  surprise  to 
the  average  inhabitant  of  the  east. 

If  there  are  two  classes  of  blase  students,  the  real  and  the 
simulated,  the  same  is  true  of  the  idle  and  lazy.  There  is,  to 
be  sure,  no  lack  of  the  real  article  of  idleness  (to  use  the  less 
unpleasant  of  the  terms),  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  great 
deal  that  is  feigned.  It  is  not  thought  good  form  by  the 
eastern  student  to  be  too  intent  upon  the  main  business  of 
college  life.    The  existence  of  the  sentiment  is  easily  accounted 
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for,  and  is  by  no  means  wholly  discreditable  to  the  man  who 
entertains  it.  There  are  in  every  student  community  certain 
individuals  who,  by  reason  of  a  naturally  unsocial  temper?i- 
ment,  combined  perhaps  with  extraordinary  intellectual  ability 
and  distorted  conscientiousness,  are  more  or  less  withdrawn 
from  the  current  of  college  life.  However  commendable  the 
motives  which  actuate  these  men, — the  "polers"  and  "sharks" 
of  the  east,  the  "  buckers  "  and  "  whales  "  of  the  west — they 
often  become,  and  invariably  have  a  tendency  to  become,  cold, 
bloodless,  narrow,  and  unsocial.  What  with  his  dread  of  get- 
ting out  of  touch  with  real  life  and  losing  his  faculty  of  mix- 
ing with  men,  the  average  student  of  the  eastern  college,  who 
is  really  a  creature  of  strong  social  bent,  tends  to  the  other 
extreme — especially  as  the  tendency  in  that  direction  is  re- 
inforced, and  that  not  at  all  ineffectually,  by  the  natural 
inclination  to  inertness  of  a  man  too  often  irresponsible  and 
possessed  with  no  definite  aim  and  ambition.  In  his  avoid- 
ance of  one  exaggeration  he  is  guilty  of  another  which  is  just 
as  bad.  However  earnest  he  may  be,  he  finds  it  hard  not  to 
become  a  victim  of  the  tendency  to  slight  the  work  for  which 
he  came  to  college,  and  if  he  is  among  the  number  of  the  less 
serious,  he  becomes  lazy  and  trivial.  He  takes  the  maximum 
number  of  "  cuts  "  allowed  by  law,  and  is  scrupulously  careful 
to  perform  the  minimum  amount  of  work.  He  spends  on  the 
average  much  less  time  in  study  than  the  western  man. 

The  faithful  attendance  of  the  average  western  student,  his 
Steady  and  conscientious  attention  to  his  courses,  and  his 
sympathetic  relations  with  his  instructors  would  hardly  appeal 
to  the  eastern  college  man.  The  latter  begins  his  term  with 
languid  attention  to  his  work,  if  he  does  not  actually  slight  it, 
increases  his  activities  somewhat  in  the  middle  of  the  period, 
but  does  not  pretend  to  work  hard  until  the  approach  of  the  ex- 
aminations, when  he  gradually  goads  himself  into  a  state  of 
frenzied  strenuousness  whose  last  stages  are  midnight  hours 
and  the  wet  towel,  drawn  battles  with  his  professors  in  the 
examination  room,  anxiety,  and  (ordinarily)  jubilation. 
Then  he  begins  another  term  of  the  same  kind.  "  It  isn't  all 
in  books,"  he  says;  ''we  study  men  '   (by  which  he  chiefly 
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means,  tho  he  is  naively  unconscious  of  it,  some  such  strenuous 
application  as  reclining^  in  a  comfortable  chair  with  his  feet  on 
the  table,  discussing  with  a  few  boon  companions,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  whiffs  and  rings,  the  qualifications  and  chances  of  the 
football  team) — and  the  idea  is  so  full  of  virtue,  so  attractive, 
and  withal  so  pleasant  and  easy  to  live  up  to,  that  in  time  even 
the  proper  mean  of  college  activity  comes  to  seem  in  his  eyes 
a  monstrosity  of  exaggeration.  He  is  less  appreciative  and 
more  inattentive  in  the  recitation  room  than  the  western  stu- 
dent. He  has,  to  be  sure,  no  very  serious  objection  to  being 
interested  and  attentive,  providing  only  it  involves  no  effort 
on  his  part;  but  he  does  object  to  forcing  himself  to  listen. 
The  absolute  indifference  of  his  attitude  in  the  lecture  room, 
whether  genuine  or  simulated,  is  equaled  only  by  the  frank- 
ness with  which  he  assumes  it.  He  refuses  to  feign  an  interest 
he  does  not  feel,  and  will  even  be  at  some  pains  to  feign  an  in- 
difference he  does  not  feel.  While  the  lecturer  is  presenting 
generous  contributions  to  immortal  truth,  the  fruit  of  years  of 
study,  one  out  of  each  half  dozen  men  before  him  may  sit 
absorbed  in  ornamental  drawings  on  the  margin  of  his  note- 
book, or  in  a  choice  bit  of  carving  which  he  is  contributing  to 
the  legacies  of  past  classes  on  the  arm  of  his  seat,  as  tho  the 
chief  end  of  the  college  course  were  to  escape  as  much  education 
as  possible;  while  those  who  are  paying  attention  either  look 
blank  and  unintelligent,  or  wear  an  apologetic  or  half  shame- 
faced air.  If  the  lecturer  did  not  know  from  experience  that 
fewer  men  before  him  than  seemed  at  first  sight  were  blase 
and  inattentive,  and  if  he  were  not  philosopher  enough  to 
know  that  his  words  were  reaching  all  whom  they  had  power 
to  benefit,  he  might  well  be  excused  for  thinking  that  his 
words  had  fallen  only  in  stony  places. 

After  all,  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  eastern  college  life, 
to  a  western  man,  is  the  relation  between  students  and  faculty. 
It  is  less  sympathetic  and  more  mechanical  than  in  most  west- 
ern institutions.  The  results,  so  far  as  instruction  is  con- 
cerned, may  not  differ  widely,  but  the  process  does  differ  some- 
what. The  more  or  less  good-natured  struggle  which  is 
always  going  on,  in  any  institution,  between  faculty  and  stu- 
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dents — the  one  doin^  its  best  to  get  done  what  it  considers  a 
proper  amount  of  work,  the  other  doing  their  best  to  reduce 
the  amount  to  the  minimum — is  much  more  intense  in  the  east. 
The  result  is  that  the  eastern  student  is  governed  more  me- 
chanically than  the  average  western  student.  An  infinite 
number  of  rules  hedge  him  about,  and  experience  has  made 
them  almost  automatic.  The  process  of  determining  his 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  semester  is  almost  absolutely  mathe- 
matical. The  instructor  points  to  the  resulting  figure,  and 
then  to  the  rules.  It  is  a  case  of  an  absentee  faculty  govern- 
ing thru  printed  regulations.  The  student  soon  finds  that  he 
is  face  to  face  with  inexorable  law — always  excepting  those 
institutions  whose  need  of  students  has  somewhat  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  their  mercy — and  that  he  must  work  out  his 
own  salvation.  He  learns  to  look  out  for  .his  own  affairs 
rather  carefully. 

Naturally,  he  learns  also  to  take  advantage  of  every  legal 
right  he  possesses.  His  allowance  of  absences  from  chapel 
and  class  is,  as  a  usual  thing,  scrupulously  exhausted.  It 
sometimes  seems  as  tho  he  would  rather  miss  a  lecture  in 
which  he  had  a  genuine  interest  than  attend  the  exercises  of 
his  course  one  hour  beyond  the  requirement.  The  weekly 
report  of  absences  by  the  instructor,  the  weekly  sessions  of  an 
absence  committee  to  listen  to  excuses,  the  frank  indifference 
of  the  student  to  his  instructor's  opinion,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  go  beyond  his  legal  limit  of  absence,  are  features  more  or 
less  unknown  in  the  west,  where  discipline  of  the  kind,  except 
on  special  occasions,  is  less  necessary.  Naturally,  too,  the 
consequence  of  the  student's  attempt  to  evade  requirements 
results  in  an  increase  of  the  faculty's  demands.  The  eastern 
instructor  asks  more  of  his  students  than  the  western,  and  gets 
less. 

Efficient  tho  the  government  of  the  eastern  student  is,  it 
nevertheless  tends  to  create  a  distance  betwen  him  and  the 
faculty,  and  to  diminish  the  number  of  points  of  contact 
between  them.  Not  that  warm  personal  relations  between 
student  and  instructor  do  not  exist ;  but  on  the  whole  the  east- 
em  student  is  more  inclined  than  the  western  to  look  upon 
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his  instructor  as  a  taskmaster  and  an  enemy.  There  is  less 
mingling  between  them.  The  student's  mortal  dread  of  being 
thought  a  **  boot-licker,"  and  the  professor's  equally  strong 
dread  of  being  thought  anxious  to  curry  favor  with  the  stu- 
dents, are  symptoms  which  are  disheartening  to  one  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  freer  and  more  natural  relations.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  courteous  than  the  manner  of  each  toward 
the  other  when  they  meet  on  the  campus,  but  it  is  all  too  rarely 
that  they  are  seen  crossing  it  together.  By  a  kind  of  tacit 
agreement  each  keeps  to  his  own  side  of  the  line  of  separation 
in  the  life  of  the  institution. 

It  would  of  course  be  as  untrue  to  say  that  the  spirit  above 
described  is  universally  present  in  the  east  as  to  say  that  it  is 
entirely  absent  in  the  w-est.  That  the  average  western  student, 
however,  does  have  a  livelier  sense  of  his  opportunities  and 
responsibilities,  that  he  does  w^ork  harder  and  more  steadily, 
that  he  requires  less  government  and  is  more  in  sympathy  with 
his  faculty,  with  whom,  rather  than  for  whom,  he  works,  are 
assertions  which  can  hardly  be  disputed.  "  Should  college 
students  study?"  is  a  question  which  as  yet  hardly  calls  for 
debate  in  the  west,  and  would  hardly  be  seriously  discussed 
by  a  pure  product  of  western  education.  Agitation  for  the 
shortening  of  the  college  course  might  arise  in  the  west  on 
account  of  its  expensiveness,  or  because  it  kept  a  man  too  long 
from  entrance  into  his  profession,  but  never  because  it  was  a 
longer  period  than  was  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  course, 
nor  because  it  confirmed  the  student  in  habits  of  idleness  or 
dawdling. 

Tt  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  eastern  college 
man  is  not  practical  in  his  view  of  education.  Whatever  his 
methods  or  purposes,  he  looks  upon  his  college  training  as  an 
investment  which  will  pay  liim  in  the  end.  He  is  practical  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  western  student,  tho  not  to  the 
same  extreme.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  western 
man  is  more  immediately  practical — partly  because'  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  means  forces  him  to  it,  partly  because  he  is  not 
so  much  alive  to  the  really  practical  nature  of  the  ideal  educa- 
tion.    He  is  too  often  guilty  of  looking  upon  his  college  course 
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as  an  equipment  which  will  fit  him  directly  for  the  business  of 
life,  and  is  ambitious  to  connect  his  subjects,  from  the  very 
first  year,  with  the  business  or  profession  he  means  to  follow. 
In  most  cases  a  man  of  scant  means,  which  he  himself  has 
earned,  or  to  which  he  must  add,  he  knows  the  value  of  his 
opportunities,  and  is  anxious  to  get  his  money's  worth. 
"  What's  the  use  of  this  or  that  subject?  What  is  there  in  it 
for  me,  who  intend  to  be  a  lawyer — physician — engineer 
— ^preacher — teacher?"  are  questions  far  too  frequently  heard 
from  his  lips.  In  his  desire  to  be  practical,  he  is  impractical. 
He  builds  for  four  years  ahead,  instead  of  twenty-five,  and 
lays  too  narrow  a  foundation.  Even  the  prospective  teacher, 
who  might  be  expected  to  be  broader  in  the  choice  of  subjects, 
is  often  as  commercially  practical  as  the  would-be  engineer  or 
lawyer,  and  selects  exclusively  such  courses  in  the  narrow 
realm  of  his  subject  as  he  imagines  will  be  directly  contribu- 
tory to  his  future  work  in  the  classroom,  and  graduates  with 
as  contracted  a  horizon  as  the  rest. 

And  yet  there  is  plenty  of  idealism  in  the  western  student, 
and  plenty  of  practicality  in  the  eastern.  The  former,  exult- 
ant in  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  has  dreams  of  great 
achievements  which  his  imagination  tells  him  he  will  perform. 
His  very  ardor  and  energy  inspire  him  with  faith.  The  lat- 
ter, reared  in  the  midst  of  an  older  society,  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  the  world  at  a  somewhat  longer  range,  is 
more  willing  to  accept  conditions  as  they  are;  is  more  diplo- 
matic, and  content  with  takingf  longer  time  for  his  effort. 
The  western  student  is  more  likely  to  be  either  extremely  de- 
voted or  violently  antagonistic  to  the  Church — to  be  on  fire 
with  moral  conviction  and  a  sense  of  a  mission  in  the  world, 
or  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  being  frankly  irreligious  and 
calling  himself  merely  humanitarian.  The  eastern  man 
doesn't  worry  overmuch  about  problems.  He  is  more  likely 
to  give  assent  to  the  Church,  to  go  thru  the  externals  of 
religion  together  with  his  fellows  without  stopping  to  debate. 
At  chapel  he  usually  conducts  himself  with  a  fair  degree  of 
decorum,  so  far  as  religious  form  is  concerned,  even  if  it  is 
■  not  to  him  a  religious  exercise.     He  may  be  frankly  inatten- 
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tive  and  careless,  but  assumes  his  devotional  attitude  at  the 
proper  time  with  no  other  objection  than  that  it  is  a  trifle 
inconvenient.  The  western  student,  if  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  would  indeed  be  careful  to  commit 
no  breach  of  behavior,  but  would  be  likely  to  sit  bolt  uprig-ht 
during  prayer,  for  fear  of  seeming  to  others,  or  to  himself, 
hypocritical.  Socially,  the  eastern  student  holds  to  the  theory 
of  democracy  with  as  much  fervor  as  the  western,  and  ex- 
emplifies it  quite  as  much,  and  perhaps  even  more,  in  his  col- 
lege life.  In  outside  life,  however,  he  does  not — not  because 
he  believes  less  in  it,  but  because  eastern  society  is  less  demo- 
cratic than  western,  and  he  frankh'-  accepts  its  conditions.  In 
a  word,  the  western  man  might  be  called  an  ideal  practicalist, 
the  eastern  a  practical  idealist. 

On  the  whole,  the  differences  which  exist  between  eastern 
and  western  education  are  due  to  perfectly  natural  causes. 
Roughly  speaking,  most  of  the  external  differences  are  the 
result  of  differing  social  and  financial  conditions,  while  the 
difference  in  spirit  is  best  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
difference  in  temperament,  which  is  in  turn  due  to  the  same 
causes  plus  a  racial  difference;  for  the  blood  of  the  east  is 
much  more  nearly  British  than  that  of  the  west. 

The  differences  are  not  essential,  however ;  the  aims  of  edu- 
cation in  both  sections  are  much  the  same,  their  methods  are 
identical  in  the  actual  process  of  instruction,  and  differ  only  in 
the  externals.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  virtues  and  faults, 
and  neither  is  without  some  measure  of  all  the  virtues  and  all 
the  faults  which  the  other  possesses.  Each  is  modifying  the 
other  to  some  extent,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  tho  neither 
will  change  more  rapidly  than  the  society  in  which  it  has  its 

life. 

Grant  Showerman 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 


V 

THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  FIRST  TWO  COLLEGE 
YEARS :  A  PROTEST 

At  a  meeting-  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  held  in  Chicago  April,  1903,  the 
present  writer,  after  listening  to  a  discussion  of  the  movement 
to  assign  the  first  two  years  of  college  work  as  fifth  and  sixth 
years  to  the  high  schools,  iound  himself  compelled  to  differ  on 
this  question  radically  from  numerous  advocates  of  the  scheme 
in  the  Middle  West,  and  in  the  stress  of  public  discussion  in- 
dulged offhand  in  the  following  remarks : 

"  Speaking  now  for  the  secondary  schools  and  as  a  member 
of  the  secondary  profession,  the  feeling  that  is  most  prominent 
in  my  mind  is  that  no  greater  danger  besets  the  secondary 
teacher  than  the  blind  hope  that  he  can  at  some  time  or  other, 
or  thru  some  peculiar  circumstances,  supplant  the  work  of  the 
early  college  years.  I  believe  we  are  as  far  removed  from 
that  as  it  is  conceivable  to  be  at  the  present  moment."  ^  Just 
how  profound  and  general  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  up- 
ward extension  of  the  high  school  was,  could  not  be  deter- 
mined at  that  meeting.  Recent  utterances  in  print  ^  and  at 
educational  gatherings  indicate,  however,  that  the  scheme 
evidently  exerts  a  strong  fascination,  primarily  that  of  audac- 
ity, and  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  are  not  in  agreement  to 
record  in  detail  the  grounds  of  their  opposition. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  spirit  of  restlessness  that 
prompts  so  many  of  our  teachers,  even  before  they  have 
worked  out  to  its  definite  solution  one  educational  scheme,  to 
reach  forth  for  some  new  scheme  and  seek  a  new  panacea  for 
their  difficulties?     This  restlessness  is  something  quite  dif- 

■*  Report  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1903,  chap.  12,  p.  572. 

*G.  Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence,  Vol.  II,  p.  505.  refers  to  a  census  instituted  by 
Professor  Bolton  of  Iowa  ;  also  Elementary  school  teacheVy  December,  1904,  p. 
251. 
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ferent  from  the  legitimate  feeling  of  unrest  in  matters  educa- 
tional  that  Mr.  Sadler  (Educ.  reports,  IX,  p.  i,  etc.),  has  so 
admirably  characterized :  '*  Unrest  produced  from  clear  recog- 
nition of  existing  shortcomings  has  its  foundation  in  criticism, 
is  conservative  in  spirit,  realizes  that  the  questions  it  deals 
with  need  patient  study  and  sympathetic  investigation.'' 

It  may  appear  in  the  following  pages  that  the  ultimate 
results  involved  in  the  engulfing  of  two  college  years  in  the 
secoiidary  school  have  not  received  full  consideration. 

If  our  schools  are  not  so  constituted  that  they  can  effectively 
assume  the  burden  of  two  college  years,  then  any  attempt  to 
do  so  is  a  case  of  usurpation  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
usurper,  as  well  as  to  the  institution  it  endeavors  partially  to 
supplant.     The  judgment  of  college  officers  who  have  been 
favorable  to  this  plan  cannot  be  accorded  much  weight,  partly 
because  they  do  not  know  sufficiently  well  the  normal  attain- 
ments of  our  secondary  teachers  and  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  our  secondary  schools;  mainly,  however,  because  they  are 
desirous  of  freeing  the  college  curriculum  of  instruction  that  is 
analogous  to  secondary  teaching.     The  adoption  of  what  are 
called  university  methods  in  the  third  and  fourth  college  years 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  desire  to  delegate  the  work  of 
the  first  two  years  to  the  secondary  schools.     We  must  as- 
sume that  the  college  authorities  would  be  reluctant  to  advo- 
cate this  transference  unless  they  expected  the  work  they  have 
hitherto  been  doing  to  be  done  as  well  or  better  under  the  new 
arrangement.     On  what  do  they  base  this  belief  that  they 
would  henceforth  receive  into  their  upper  classes  more  satis- 
factory students  than  have  hitherto  reached  their  Freshman 
year?     Or  are  they  ready  to  accept,  merely  from  considera- 
tions of  convenience,   still   poorer  material   into   the  higher 
classes?     No  one  who  has  studied  the  utterances  of  college 
men  for  the  last  decade  can  have  failed  to  note  the  tone  of 
dissatisfaction   with   the  outcome  of  high   and   preparatory- 
school  work,   when  tested  by  entrance  examinations  or  the 
certification  plan.     In  some  subjects  they  are  inclined  to  doubt 
that  they  can  undo  the  effects  of  poor  teaching  methods  in  the 
secondary  schools,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  whole  college 
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course.  This  conviction  has  been  proclaimed  with  varying 
degrees  of  emphasis,  from  the  assertion  of  w^ell-known  sci- 
entists that  science  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  is  es- 
sentially valueless,  to  the  indignant  protests  of  college 
professors  of  history  against  the  lack  of  vital  history  teaching 
in  the  schools ;  and  it  culminates  in  the  laments  of  the  English 
departments  of  our  leading  universities  that  their  students 
come  to  them  deficient  in  the  simplest  matters  of  expression  in 
the  vernacular.  These  criticisms  are  not  merely  in  the  nature 
of  querulous  fault-finding;  they  represent  strong  convictions, 
based  not  on  isolated  cases,  but  on  general  experience.  Will 
these  conditions  disappear  v^ith  two  additional  years  under 
the  same  guidance?  If  the  criticisms  are  well  founded,  is  it 
not  desirable  to  bring  the  students  at  as  early  a  date  as  possi- 
ble under  the  vigorous  regimen  of  collegiate  discipline?  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  an  obvious  insincerity  at  the  one  or  the 
other  end  of  the  dilemma.  A  o-reat  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  work  offered  by  the  schools  is  generally  admitted.  It 
will  not  be  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  still  greater  lati- 
tude in  time  and  subject-matter,  but  by  rigid  insistence  on 
standards.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  best  schools  do  not 
offer  too  good  a  quality  of  work;  the  average  schools  much 
that  is  appreciably  below  it.  There  is  profound  truth,  ap- 
plicable peculiarly  to  the  secondary  schools,  in  the  dictum  of 
a  recent  writer :  '*  The  only  way  to  fit  for  the  next  stage  is  to 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  present  one." 

The  most  conscientious  and  competent  teachers  do  not 
believe  that  they  accomplish  far  more  than  is  needed,  if  the 
colleges  live  rigorously  up  to  their  requirements.  The  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools,  on  whom  the  burden  of  so  radical  a 
change  would  eventually  rest,  are  the  proper  judges  of  the 
innovation.  If  the  conviction  had  become  general  among 
their  representative  men  that  such  an  enlargement  of  their 
activity  were  in  the  interest  of  themselves  and  their  pupils,  if 
they  had  initiated  and  pressed  the  demand  for  this  upward  ex- 
tension of  the  curriculum,  then  the  question  might  be  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  by  college  authorities.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  such  a  craving.     On  the  contrary,  the  most  capa- 
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ble  educators  in  the  secondary  schools  have  watched  jealously 
every  increased  demand  of  the  college  authorities,  however 
slight,  accepting  the  modification  that  seemed  to  them  reason- 
able, protesting  strenuously  against  changes,  the  bearing  of 
which  they  felt  themselves  more  competent  to  gauge  than 
college  officers  could.  Educational  literature  resounds  with 
the  cry  that  the  quantitative  limit  of  the  secondary  school  to 
meet  college  entrance  requirements  has  been  reached,  in  some 
subjects  has  been  passed ;  and  the  inferiority  in  quality  alleged 
by  the  colleges  has  been  admitted  and  explained  by  the 
teachers.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  conscientious  teachers 
should,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  wide  gap  existing  between 
ideal  and  attainment  in  our  present-day  organization,  lightly 
ignore  this  fact  and  be  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  higher  teaching ;  they  cannot  undertake  to  offer  the  effective 
specialization  that  may  fairly  be  expected  in  college  instruct- 
ors. As  to  the  others  on  whose  ready  assent  to  any  new 
proposition  the  advocates  of  this  startling  innovation  lean, 
theirs  is  the  folly  that  Dr.  Johnson  stigmatized  in  discussing 
the  folly  of  vows : ""  They  proceed  commonly  from  a  presump- 
tuous confidence  in,  and  a  false  estimate  of,  human  power." 

Several  results  will  positively  follow  the  adoption  of  the 
new  plan :  we  shall  be  losing  another  of  the  supports  that  still 
remain  to  us  for  cultural  efficiency;  we  shall  offer  a  diluted  sub- 
stitute of  teaching  for  work  that  has  the  tradition  of  efficiency 
behind  it  and  has  striven  of  late  to  heighten  this  efficiency; 
and  we  shall  reach  a  further  distortion  of  the  high  school  by 
forcing  into  still  greater  prominence  the  university  standard  as 
its  goal.  If  we  are  to  carry  toward  realization  the  sound 
theory  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  that  the  preparation  of  a  few 
pupils  for  college  in  the  ordinary  secondary  school  should  be 
the  incidental,  not  the  principal  object,  it  seems  peculiarly  un- 
timely to  develop  an  organization  that  would  in  a  still  higher 
degree  require  concentration  of  effort  in  the  interest  of  the 
very  small  minority  that  eventually  reach  the  college  stage. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  tax-paying  public  will  accept  gra- 
ciously the  grave  burden  that  this  new  scheme  would  involve, 
seeing  that  it  would  benefit  but  a  fraction  of  the  pupils  in  at- 
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tendance  on  the  public  hig-h  schools.  The  situation  demands 
that  we  shall  not  accept  supinely  this  innovation,  the  serious- 
ness  of  which  we  may  realize  when  it  is  too  late  to  retrace  our 
steps. 

It  is  urged  in  favor  of  the  new  scheme  that  we  concentrate 
all  secondary  instruction  into  one  continuous  period  of  school 
life,  that  we  adopt  the  procedure  of  the  German  secondary 
schools,  whose  graduates  pass  from  their  guidance  directly  to 
the  lecture  system  of  the  university  and  the  professional  prep- 
aration in  the  several  faculties.  That  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  deliberate  uprooting  of  the  college,  the  most  characteristic 
and  indigenous  feature  of  our  educational  system.  Aside 
from  every  practical  consideration,  such  an  abandonment  of 
an  institution  of  approved  effectiveness  seems  a  most  unwise 
course,  at  a  time  when  all  the  great  European  nations  are  en- 
gaged, not  in  discarding  their  own  educational  standards,  but 
in  strengthening  their  vitality  by  processes  of  internal  re- 
generation. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  record  that  recent  German 
writers,  notably  Paulsen  (Monatscrift  fiir  Hohere  Schulen, 
Vol.  4,  p.  65  ff.),  dwell  upon  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  highest 
classes  of  the  gymnasium,  owing  to  the  rigorous  maintenance 
of  secondary-school  methods  thru  too  long  a  period  (nine 
years).  The  mediating  character  of  our  college  methods  sug- 
gests itself  to  Paulsen  as  a  possible  relief :  "  with  more  free- 
dom than  the  secondary  school,  there  is  more  direction  than 
professional  study  requires."  But  he  finally  abandons  the 
suggestion,  because  fundamentally  foreign  to  the  German 
educational  system ;  "  da  wir  das  System  nicht  aufgeben 
konnen  und  wollen."  An  article  of  Matthias  in  the  same 
journal  (Vol.  4,  p.  4),  significantly  entitled  "  Freude  in  der 
Schule,'*  discloses  the  same  state  of  distress  and  suggests  the 
adoption  of  the  elective  idea,  with  proper  safeguards.  Mr. 
Sadler's  observations  (Educational  reports,  IX.  p.  27)  are 
particularly  to  the  point :  "  To  some  extent  the  web  of  control- 
ling tradition  is  different  for  each  nation;  a  rightly  adjusted 
system  of  education  strengthens  and  repairs  the  web ;  an  alien 
and  unsympathetic  system  may  cut  it  like  a  knife."  The 
integrity  of  the  college  as  part  of  our  educational  schetne  is  to 
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be  maintained  by  all  means.  If  at  the  moment  it  seems  hy- 
bridized by  the  violent  discrepancy  between  its  earlier  and 
later  years,  that  is  a  temporary  feature  in  the  process  of  in- 
ternal development.  Its  incongruities,  painfully  evident  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  change,  will  disappear  under  expert 
adjustment.  The  gulf,  both  in  method  and  in  attainment, 
between  a  college  Freshman  and  Senior,  is  not  wider  than 
appears  in  the  pursuit  of  professional  knowledge  between  the 
crudities  of  the  novice  in  his  first  year  and  his  broader  con- 
ceptions near  the  close  of  his  professional  training.  If  col- 
lege instructors  appreciate  their  opportunities,  it  is  their 
privilege  so  to  apply  the  secondary  type  of  instruction  in 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  work  that  it  effectively  leads  over 
to  their  own  broader  conceptions  of  the  higher  work.  It  would 
be  secondary  work  in  a  state  of  transition  to  the  liberal  aspects 
of  a  higher  stage  of  information,  and  as  such  may  be  made 
culturally  most  effective. 

It  is,  then,  evolution,  not  revolution  of  our  educational 
scheme  that  will  meet  our  needs.  We  must  not  abandon  the 
college,  but  we  need  not  adhere  frantically  to  the  four  years' 
scheme.  The  individualism  which  we  claim  as  the  dominant 
note  of  our  educational  system  should  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
a  standard  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  time  spent  in  reaching  it, 
but  by  the  satisfactory  quality  of  the  attainment.  The  in- 
tensity of  intellectual  pursuit,  the  effectiveness  of  insight,  are 
not  guaranteed  by  the  length  of  a  college  course.  We  ought 
certainly  to  carry  into  effect  in  our  colleges  the  theory  of  ad- 
vancement adjusted  to  mental  vigor  which  we  are  even  now 
introducing  into  our  best  elementary  schools  to  further  the 
interests  of  bright  pupils.  The  curtailment  of  the  college 
course  is  not  to  be  effected  by  lopping  off  its  scope  at  either 
end,  but  by  stimulation  to  energetic  work.  Our  schemes  of 
condensation  are  all  too  mechanical.  Extirpation  is  not  the 
only  logical  remedy.  The  premium  set  upon  thoro  prepara- 
tion before  entrance,  rigorous  insistence  on  the  entrance  re- 
quirements, a  high  standard  of  continuous  performance 
unremittingly  demanded,  and  a  searching  test  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  rationally  adjusted  series  of  subjects  need  not 
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.encroach  upon  the  social  and  physical  opportunities  of  an 
earnest  student.  The  opportunity  to  complete  legitimately 
within  three  years  the  amount  of  work  to  which  the  less  gifted 
and  less  industrious  devote  four  and  five  years  is  entirely  com- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  college  work.  At  the  college  stage 
at  all  events,  it  ought  to  be  safe  to  ignore  mediocrity  as  a 
standard  and  make  intellectual  vigor  the  unit  of  measure.^ 

From  the  colleges,  then,  the  new  scheme  should  receive  no 
encouragement.  They  should  present  a  united  front  against 
its  pretensions ;  under  existing  conditions  they  cannot  approve 
of  the  work  that  is  likely  to  be  offered  in  substitution  for  the 
efforts  of  their  own  instructors.  Does  it  not  seem  an  un- 
worthy surrender  of  their  own  opportunities?  One  is  in- 
clined to  ask,  what  motive  does  actually  underlie  the  whole 
agitation?  Is  it  the  hope  of  reducing  the  number  of  years 
required  towards  the  completion  of  professional  study?  There 
would  be  no  reduction  in  time,  except  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  Junior  and  Senior  college  years — in  other  words,  the  ef- 
facement  of  the  entire  college, — and  the  privilege  of  taking  up 
professional  study  would  then  again  be  sought  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  high-school  course,  with  or  without  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree. In  either  case  it  would  mean  the  abandonment  of  all 
the  efforts  made  in  recent  years  to  require  a  broader  cultural 
substratum  for  professional  work.  The  privilege  of  an  A.  B. 
at  the  end  of  the  high  school,  which  has  already  been  spoken 
of  in  certain  quarters,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  definite  lower- 
ing of  our  educational  standards.  The  degree  would  fall  into 
the  category  of  the  high-school  diploma.  Of  the  six  thousand 
and  odd  public  high  schools  (census  of  1901),  each  one  would, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  A.  B.  in  prospect,  attempt  to  develop 
its  course  into  one  of  six  years,  and  an  increment  of  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  new  A.  B.'s  per  year  out  of  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand high-school  students,  would  be  the  logical  outcome  be- 
fore many  years  had  passed.  A  knowledge  of  the  forces  at 
work  in  many  of  our  high  schools — the  extreme  fluctuation  in 
the  personnel  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  the  varying 

8  Compare  President  Pritchett's   article,   Atlantic  Monthly,  September,  1905. 
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standards  of  attainment,  dependent  on  principals  and  super- 
intendents, who  are  often  changed  unceremoniously — constitute 
the  most  conclusive  argument  against  such  a  plan.  It  would 
require,  however,  more  even  than  the  bait  of  an  A.  B.  held  out 
as  the  goal  of  a  high-school  course,  to  increase  appreciably  the 
attendance,  especially  of  young  men,  thruout  the  high  school 
(with  a  six-year  course  instead  of  four  years).  The  decline 
in  attendance  that  the  statistics  of  the  four  years'  course  re- 
veal is  due  to  definite  causes,  some  of  which  will  forever  re- 
main active,  e.  g.,  the  desire  to  secure  pecuniary  independence. 
Others  are  inseparable  from  the  present  organization  of  our 
high-school  work,  from  the  disastrous  scarcity  of  male  teach- 
ers in  the  schools.  It  cannot  be  too  insistently  stated  that  our 
high  schools  are  still  far  removed  from  that  efficiency  which  is 
desirable  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of  present  needs.  There 
is  no  justification  for  ambitious  efforts  beyond  their  present 
scope  until  they  completely  satisfy  what  at  present  they  only 
profess  to  satisfy.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  secondary 
teachers  are  still  without  college  education  themselves.  Is  it 
possible  that  to  such  a  teaching  body  the  colleges  are  ready  to 
hand  over  their  Freshmen  and  Sophomores?  Facilis  est  de- 
scensus Averni.  And  this  at  a  time  when  sound  professional 
opinion  realizes  how  inadequate  a  preparation  for  successful 
secondary  teaching  even  the  average  college  course  proves, 
when  the  leaders  of  educational  thought  in  every  other  civil- 
ized country  demand  of  their  secondary  teachers  a  genuine 
university  education,  supplemented  by  one  or  several  years  of 
professional  training.  Can  there  be  a  more  caustic  comment- 
ary on  the  uncertainty  of  our  educational  standards  than  this 
one  fact,  that  many  of  our  younger  science  teachers  in  the 
schools  proclaim  the  rigorous  research  methods  of  the  college 
and  university  laboratory  the  one  method  of  procedure  for 
their  pupils?  Do  not  the  widely  different  degrees  of  maturity, 
the  consideration  of  divergent  purpose,  seem  to  demand 
sharply  contrasted  presentation  for  the  two  periods  of  educa- 
tional growth?  The  problem  of  equipping  all  our  high  schools 
with  a  really  competent  body  of  teachers,  competent  not  only 
to  teach,  but  to  think  about  teaching,   is  serious  enough  to 
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occupy  us  for  a  g-eneration  or  two.  Our  schools  are  en- 
dangered by  the  ignorance  or  mistaken  economy  of  local 
trustees  who  have  been  substituting  cheap  instructors  for 
genuine  teachers.  Our  whole  school  system  has  been  so  seri- 
ously weakened  that  a  prolonged  educational  campaign  must 
be  waged  in  favor  of  expert  teachers  with  professional  train- 
ing and  higher  salaries  before  we  regain  the  lost  ground.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  average  high-school  teacher  of  to- 
day is  limited  in  his  *  intellectual  influence  to  the  topic  or 
topics  that  he  is  assigned  to  present  to  his  classes.  He  is  apt 
to  be  so  engrossed  in  the  mere  performance  of  his  routine 
duties,  in  the  necessities  of  actual  preparation  for  his  daily 
recitations,  that  he  has  little  time  or  thought  available  for  the 
consideration  of  the  broader  question  of  values.  The  relation 
of  his  topic  to  the  general  educational  scheme  is  in  too  many 
cases  foreign  from  his  thought.  A  few  who  have  realized  the 
significance  of  these  questions  are  in  demand  for  the  super- 
visory positions  and  exercise  their  organizing  faculties  as 
principals  and  superintendents;  the  average  class  teacher  con- 
fines himself  to  the  simpler  task  of  instructing  within  his  pre- 
scribed field,  and  cheerfully  leaves  to  others  the  severer  duty  of 
establishing  the  relation  between  the  various  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  It  is  unfortunate  to  find  otherwise  capable  teach- 
ers adopting  correlation  in  subject-matter  upon  the  dictation 
of  superintendents,  rather  than  from  a  personal  realization  of 
its  advantages.  Every  teacher  should  be  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  this  broader  outlook,  an  outlook  the  more  valuable,  when 
intimately  connected  with  actual  teaching.  But  sound  thought 
on  educational  needs  can  only  be  realized  when  the  command 
of  subject-matter  is  unquestioned.     The  individual  teacher^s 

*  Unfortunately,  her  would  be  the  proper  form  of  the  pronoun  if  present  condi- 
tions were  to  be  continued  or  become  intensified.  The  prevalence  of  the  woman 
teacher  in  the  high  school,  let  it  be  clearly  understood,  is  not  a  proof  that  she  is 
better  fitted  for  the  task,  but  that  school  boards  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
growing  number  of  women  graduates  to  secure  cheaper,  not  better,  instructors. 
One  may  be  an  advocate  of  college  education  for  women,  and  yet  deplore  sin- 
cerely the  disappearance  of  the  male  teacher  from  the  profession.  The  teacher's 
profession  needs  the  participation  of  both  sexes,  and  the  extreme  preponderance 
of  the  one  sex  over  the  other  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
work. 
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acquaintance  with  his  subject  should  be  complete,  at  any  rate 
far  in  advance  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  schoolroom.  The 
great  value  of  such  a  mastery  of  subject-matter  we  do  not  lay 
sufficient  stress  upon.  Not  that  every  teacher  possessed  of 
broad  scholarship  will  naturally  grasp  great  educational 
problems  (some  minds  fail  to  react  in  this  direction),  but 
generalizations  in  education  and  educational  theory  are  pre- 
carious ground  to  stand  on  unless  founded  upon  scholarship. 
When  foreign  observers  of  our  schools  point  out  the  weakness, 
the  thin  quality  of  our  secondary  teaching,  we,  if  we  would  be 
honest  with  ourselves,  must  admit  the  justice  of  the  criticism. 
Our  teachers  draw  upon  too  scanty  a  source  for  their  own 
inspiration.  We  have  unquestionably  developed  many  clever 
and  meritorious  devices  in  teaching,  but  our  substance  is 
meager.  Genuine  pedagogic  skill  can  only  grow  on  the  basis 
of  generous  scholarly  attainment.  If  this  observation  of 
foreign  critics  tallies  with  the  opinion  of  college  officers,  the 
duty  of  those  who  are  sincerely  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  secondary  schools  is  plain.  They  must  resist  every  effort 
to  increase  the  quantitative  requirements  upon  the  secondary 
school,  must  insist,  however,  on  a  distinct  qualitative  improve- 
ment ;  that  can  be  realized  only  with  the  growth  in  attainments 
and  in  professional  preparation,  of  the  teacher.  Questions  of 
the  curriculum,  of  the  adjustment  and  sequence  of  studies,  all 
these  matters  are  subsidiary.  You  may  modify  them  as  you 
please,  the  results  will  be  nugatory  unless  the  teacher's  quali- 
fications are  advanced.  Growth  of  knowledge,  of  pedagogic 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  will  of  necessity  bring  about 
the  required  changes.  Mr.  Ware,  in  his  Educational  founda- 
tions of  trade  and  industry,  p.  140,  states  what  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  often :  "  The  efficiency  of  the  teachers  is  the  first 
thing  necessary  for  the  success  of  any  system  of  schools."  . 

That  a  more  prolonged  influence  of  the  secondary  teacher 
on  high-school  pupils  than  at  present  obtained  is  desirable,  no 
one  will  deny.  It  is  to  be  secured,  however,  in  the  one  way 
that  has  already  commended  itself  to  many  of  the  best 
teachers;  not  by  intrusion  into  the  college  sphere,  but  by 
reaching  down  into  the  grammar  schools,  by  the  gradual  intro- 
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duction  of  hi^h-school  methods  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  school 
year  for  the  brighter  and  more  energetic  pupil s.*^     The  plan 
outlined  by  Mr.   Pettee    (Report  of   Conference,   Cleveland, 
1902),  of  a  six-year  high-school  curriculum  followinsf  upon 
six  years  of  primary  and  elementary  instruction,  and  leading 
in  turn  up  to  a  three-year  college  course,  has  much  in  its  favor. 
It  does  not,  however,  shorten  the  number  of  years  prior  to 
college  entrance.     It  admits,  I  think,  of  a  modification  in  the 
future  that  is  directly  related  to  the  improvement  in  knowledge 
and  teaching  ability  which  has  in  this  paper  been  demanded  of 
secondary  teachers.     Beyond  question,  the  new  conceotion  of 
the  methods  of  teaching,  of  well-considered  presentation  and 
didactic  skill,  as  opposed  to  prevailing  methods  of  recitation 
and  quizzes,  should  compass  in  five  years  of  high-school  work 
what  would  otherwise  require  six  vears.     Without  increasing 
the  demands  of  home  preparation,  but  with  the  addition  of  one 
further  period  per  day  (five  periods  in  place  of  four),  a  satis- 
factory   curriculum     of    high-school     instruction     could    be 
initiated,    requiring   but   five   years    for    its    completion.      It 
would  mean  increased  energy  and  thought  on  the  teacher's 
oart,  serious  and  continuous  participation  on  that  of  the  pupil. 
The  maximum  of  eighteen  to  twenty  periods  per  week  in  our 
usual  secondary-school  program  will  be  an  absurdity,  if  ef- 
ficiency in  teaching  method  becomes  general.     It  may  have 
been  inevitable  under  the  prevailing  system  of  the  pupil's  un- 
directed eroping  toward  knowledge :  it  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  energetic  work  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 
The   exigencies    of   life,    of   professional    standards,    require 
strenuous  intellectual   effort.     Such   effort  involves,   in  turn, 
incisive  demands  from  the  beeinning  of  the  adolescent  stage. 
We  ha^^e  too  long  been  content  to  accept  the  pace  of  medioc- 
rity.    Popular  misconceptions   on   this   point  must   be  com- 
batM  in  the  interests  of  efficiency.* 

The    mechanical    recitation    dominated    by    the    text-book 
would  have  to  yield  to  a  stimulating,  co-operative  lesson,  that 

*  T^Jftn^nfarv  srhnnJ  teacher.  April.  Tooq.  p.  488.  et'^. 

•  T^p  recorded  admi<;<;ion';  of  rollejre  sfndent<!  a^oiit  t^eir  average  of  work  ex- 
pla-n  t^e  m-'tiv  life  failures.  The  reflrranfrement  of  college  work,  as  undertaken 
by  Columbia  on  the  ba«sis  of 'efficiency. ^is  in  line  with  the  theory  here  advanced.  M 
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made  positive  demands  on  the  knowledge  and  the  pedagogic 
art  of  the  teacher.  Such  a  change  in  demand  would  soon  con- 
vince young  teachers  that  their  own  college  studies  are  a 
scanty  preparation  at  best  for  the  requirements  of  their  work, 
and  that  prolonged  and  continuous  professional  study  is  in- 
volved, if  the  tyro  is  ever  to  rise  to  the  standing  of  an  expert 
teacher.  If,  in  addition, 'it  were  to  arouse  in  many  candidates 
the  conviction  that  the  road  leading  to  the  teacher's  career  had 
become  appreciably  more  difficult,  that  would  be  distinctly 
helpful  to  our  profession. 

Julius  Sachs 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


VI 

THE  AIM  OF  PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY  IN 
EDUCATION 

The  great  impetus  given  to  higher  education  in  this  country 
in  the  last  few  decades  has  naturally  focused  public  attention 
upon  the  college  graduate — to  his  or  her  amusement  or  embar- 
rassment— as  a  person  marked  for  judgment.  With  the  best 
of  intentions  he  or  she,  particularly  she,  seems  unable  to  escape 
notice.  The  number  of  his  or  her  children  has  lately  very  much 
concerned  the  public.  Before  this  the  questionable  productive 
efficiency  of  the  college  alumnus  was  a  popular  theme,  and  now 
this  particular  skepticism  seems  to  be  in  course  of  application 
to  the  college  alumna  as  well.  For  those  who  objected  to 
have  the  public  point  its  finger  at  them,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  except  point  themselves  to  the  public.  It  was  shown  that 
the  birthrate  of  the  native-born  of  Massachusetts  as  a  whole  was 
as  low  as  that  of  graduates  of  New  England  colleges.^ 
"  Race-suicide  "  was  going  on  among  the  non-college  sisters, 
cousins  and  friends  of  college  women,  as  well  as  among 
college  women.^  It  was  argued  that  the  increased  efficiency  cJf 
the  college  man  more  than  made  up  for  his  delay  in  beginning 
work,  and  as  for  the  persistently  unproductive  black  sheep 
among  college  men,  there  were  homologs  among  non-college 
men  as  well.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  threatening  discus- 
sion on  the  inefficiency  of  the  woman  graduate  will  follow 
similar  lines,  and  that  it  will  be  pointed  out  that  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation for  productive  efficiency  is  as  alien  to  the  bringing  up 
of  the  non-college  as  to  that  of  the  college  girl.     At  any  rate 

'  Kuczynski:  "  The  fecundity  of  the  native  and  foreign  born  population  in 
Massachusetts,"  in  The  qtiarterly  jout-ital  of  fconomics,  xv\  (1902);  Engelmann: 
**  Education  not  the  cause  of  race  decline,"  in  Popular  science  monthly,  Ixiii  (1903), 
172-84;  Hall  and  Smith:  "  Marriage  and  fecundity  of  college  men  and  women," 
in  The  pedagogical  seminary,  x  (1903),  305. 

^  Smith:  Statistics  of  college  and  non-college  women,  in  the  publications  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  vii  (1900-1),  1-26. 
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some  of  the  points  which  might  be  made  in  such  a  discussion 
I  would  Hke  to  emphasize  at  present. 

A  word  or  two  more  about  the  college  girl  before  turning  to 
the  larger  and  inclusive  group  may  be  in  place.  The  lack  of 
trained  workers  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  despair  among  the 
directors,  general  secretaries,  head-workers,  etc.,  of  educational 
and  charitable  bodies,^  and  the  despair  has  been  given  a  fresh 
edge  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  realization  that  the  much- 
counted-on  college  alumna  is  not  per  se  a  filler  of  this  lack.  The 
college  alumna  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and  we  have 
now  not  uncommonly  the  unexpected  spectacle  of  women  col- 
lege graduates  going  begging.  In  many  lines  of  work  nobody 
wants  them.  As  a  result,  very  many  of  them  who  are  without 
either  inclination  or  training  for  teaching,  nevertheless  become 
teachers, — in  this  field  what  is  back  of  the  college  degree  is  not 
so  apt  to  be  questioned  as  elsewhere.  I  believe  that  it  is  this  lack 
of  efiiciency,  more  than  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  other  forms 
of  work,  which  accounts  for  the  disproportionate,  and  to  some 
persons*  disquieting,  number  of  teachers  among  college  women. 
I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  many  opportunities  for  work  are 
not  still  closed  to  young  women  in  general  thru  no  fault  of 
theirs,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  social  prejudices  will 
not  wear  away  until  young  women,  and  college  women  are 
naturally  looked  to  to  lead  the  way,  show  themselves  more 
efficient.  At  present  their  surplus  efficiency,  so  to  speak,  is  not 
impressive  enough  to  offset  tradition.** 

Is  the  college  itself  at  fault  in  turning  out  young  women 
whose  productive  efficiency  is  low  and,  at  any  rate,  as  Professor 
Patten  puts  it,  inconsistent  with  their  scale  of  wants  ?  I  think 
the  college  itself  is  partly  to  blame.  Women's  colleges,  in  the 
past,  have  had  to  imitate  men's  colleges  in  self-defense.     We 

'  I  cite  work  of  this  character  as  its  needs  are  familiar  to  me.  There  is  probably 
the  same  lack  of  skilled  workers  in  dher  fields. 

*  See  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
on  Public  and  social  service  as  vocations  for  college  women,  June,  1904. 

•  Of  course  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  women  to  follow  to  men's  occupations 
has  been  in  many  economic  fields  equal  or  even  jjoorer  work  for  less  pay,  but  it 
seems  as  if  access  to  many  kinds  of  work,  particularly  that  which  appeals  most  to 
trained  women, — medicine,  law,  architecture,  for  example, — will  be  opened  to 
women  only  thru  superior  ability. 
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know  that  to  establish  the  principle  of  the  right  of  women  to 
higher  education  there  seems  to  be  no  other  way,  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  to  make  that  education  exactly  like  that  of  men. 
Now  in  our  men's  colleges  the  idea  that  the  graduate  was  to  be- 
come, either  with  or  without  further  training,  a  bread-winner, 
has  always  been  more  or  less  taken  for  granted.  Sooner  or 
later  his  nose  was  to  grind  in  the  dust  of  the  world.  So  let  him 
benefit  from  freedom  and  culture  as  long  as  he  could,  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  argue.  Extreme  expressions  of  this  point  of  view 
are  seen  in  the  unrestricted  elective  system,  in  the  ability  of 
the  student  to  get  his  bachelor's  degree  on  the  strength  of  a 
half-hour's  study  a  day,  in  the  violent  contrast  in  zeal  and  apti- 
tude between  the  undergraduate  student  and  the  law  or  medical 
student.  As  inherited  wealth  has  increased  in  the  country,  as 
there  came  to  be  a  class  of  college  men  who  did  not  have  to 
work  for  income,  this  point  of  view,  whatever  else  it  did,  did 
not  inspire  the  sons  of  rich  men  to  work.  Now  in  the  imitative 
woman's  colleges  (and,  of  course,  in  the  coeducational  colleges) 
the  same  point  of  view  has  worked  out  in  the  same  way,  for 
the  comparatively  much  larger  class  of  girls  who  did  not  have 
to  work  for  a  living.  As  for  the  girls  who  did,  it  certainly 
did  not  help  to  enlarge  their  opportunities  by  equipping  them 
to  overcome  existing  sex  taboos  in  industrial  or  professional 
life. 

And  yet  it  is  hardly  debatable  that  the  college,  the  man's  or 
woman's,  exists  for  general  cultivation,  and  not  for  special 
training.  Responsibility  for  the  voluntary  or  involuntary 
idleness  of  the  rich  man's  son,  or  the  inefficient  college  girl, 
does  not  rest  on  the  college  curriculum.  "  Bread  and  butter 
courses "  are  not  the  solution.  The  responsibility  rests,  I 
think,  upon  the  spirit  of  the  college  teaching.  There  is  no 
subject,  however  academic,  that  cannot  be  taught  in  a  way  to 
make  the  student  realize  that  self-culture  is  incomplete  imless 
taking  in  is  followed  by  giving  out,  unless  production  follows 
consumption,  unless  the  knowledge  he  acquires  he  in  some  way 
or  another  applies.  This  cultural  ideal  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  rarely  offered  to  the  college  student.  As  a  result,  what 
is  studied  in  one  classroom  remains  unrelated  to  what  is  studied 
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in  any  other,  much  less  to  experience  outside  of.  the  college ;  the 
notebook  becomes  a  kuid  of  intellectual  cemetery,  and  prospec- 
tive service  or  accomplishment  wholly  fail  as  sources  of  inspi- 
ration to  the  student. — A  vague  appreciation  of  this  failure  is 
beliind  the  popular  taunt  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  academic, 
theoretical,  etc. — In  other  words,  it  must  be  confessed  that  after 
the  college  ceased  to  be  a  training-school  for  church  or  State 
it  failed  to  impress  its  graduates  with  any  ideal  of  work  for 
the  sake  of  character  or  culture.  **  Consequently  it  has  failed 
hitherto  to  undermine  the  general  habit  of  thinking  that  one 
works  only  or  primarily  for  money;  within  as  well  as  without 
college-bred  circles  the  old  motive  of  work  for  gain,  to  have 
instead  of  to  be  and  to  serve,  is  still  dominant;  pushing  the 
income-seekers  to  overwork,  and  the  income-havers  to  idleness 
and  waste. 

Obviously,  however,  the  college  is  not  alone  at  fault;  all  our 
other  educational  agents — except  kindergartens,  perhaps — 
stand  arraigned.  Take  home-education.  Perhaps  the  clearest 
expression  of  the  lack  of  the  culture  ideal  of  productive  effi- 
ciency in  home  education  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  parents  of 
both  college  and  non-college  girls  to  let  their  daughters  do  any- 
thing when  they  leave  school  or  college.'  I  have  discussed  this 
trying  family  situation  elsewhere,^  but  there  is  one  point  of 
view  from  which  not  only  this  period  of  home  friction,  but  the 
whole  period  of  home  bringing  up,  as  well,  may  be  considered, 
which  I  should  like  to  discuss  here. 

We  know  that  a  prolonged  infancy  (taking  this  term  to  mean 
the  whole  period  of  immaturity)  means  plasticity  at  birth,  and 

*  Mr.  Hoar  points  to  this  failure  of  the  college  in  recent  clays  to  perform  one  of 
its  chief  functions,  the  inspiration  of  youth,  in  an  enlightening  way  in  his  Autobi' 
•graphy  by  contrasting  ihe  past  of  Harvard  wiih  the  present.  "  1  heie  was  some- 
thing in  the  college  training  of  that  clay  .  .  .  Inun  which  moie  intellectual 
strength  .  .  .  was  begotten  than  there  is  in  the  college  tiaining  of  the  present 
generation."  The  graduate  "  was  able  lo  take  hold  ol  lile  with  great  vigor."  He 
had  "  caught  an  in>piiaiion  which  transfigured  the  very  soul." — i,  90,  91. 

'  Another  clear  instance  of  this  lack  is  the  failure  of  parents  to  discuss  with  their 
sons  and  daughters  the  subjects  of  reproduction  and  child-reaiing  in  all  their  bear- 
ings, but  particularly  as  pioduciive  of  social  values.  Again  the  not  uncommon 
parental  unwillingness  to  encourage  or  even  allow  sons  to  do  that  which  they  are 
best  tilted  for  is  a  case  in  point. 

'  "  A  plan  for  girls  with  nothing  to  do,"  in  Charities,  March  4,  1905. 
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that  it  is  this  plasticity  which  allows  of  the  individual  variation 
which,  favored  thru  natural  selection,  results  in  progress.  We 
know,  too,  that  immaturity  means  helplessness,  and  that  for 
the  immature  individual  to  survive  some  outside  protection  is 
necessary.  Parental  care  gives  this  protection.  Sutherland 
has  made  a  beautiful  analysis  of  the  developments  in  parental 
care  which  accompany  prolongations  of  infancy  from  spe- 
cies to  species  in  the  ascending  scale  of  life.^  The  infancy  of 
the  species  homo  is  longer  than  that  of  any  other  species,  and 
within  the  human  species  itself  the  prolongation  of  infancy  con- 
tinues pari  passu  with  increases  in  the  complexity  of  the  en- 
vironment. Among  hunters  and  fishers  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
culture  children  of  five,  six,  or  seven  begin  to  provide  in  part 
for  themselves  thru  imitating  the  simple  food-supplying  ac- 
tivities of  their  parents.^^  As  a  rule  their  parents  are  fond  and 
indulgent.  Sometimes  they  are  indifferent.  Children  may 
suffer  at  times  from  outbursts  of  savage  temper,  but  there  is  no 
attempt  to  discipline  them.  In  the  much  more  complex  life 
of  pastoral  and  agricultural  peoples,  on  the  other  hand,  parental 
discipline  is  severe.  Here  offspring  may  be  useful  to  their  par- 
ents if  properly  trained.^^  Moreover,  the  economic  and  mili- 
tant life  of  these  groups  require  characteristics  in  youth  which 
depend  upon  a  lengthening  out  of  the  period  of  dependence  and 
education.  In  these  matriarchal  or  patriarchal  societies,  as  well 
as  in  the  groups  below  them  in  culture,  there  is  little  chance 
for  individual  initiative  or  variation.  In  the  latter,  because  of 
the  short  infanc>',  and  the  intolerance  of  the  savage  mind  of 
anything  unusual  ;^'  in  the  former,  because  of  the  need  of  disci- 
pline, either  in  the  struggle  or  in  the  pact  of  group  with  group. 
In  the  modern  individual  family,  which  succeeded,  in  our  indus- 
trial  and   democratic   civilization,   the   compound   patriarchal 

•  Tkf  origin  and  growth  of  the  moral  instinct,  i,  40. 

">  Tn  these  groups  the  women  collect  roots,  berries,  fruits  shell  fish,  etc  ,  and  the 
Httle  boys  and  girls  go  with  their  mothers  to  the  berrv  patches,  beaches,  etc.  Boys 
follow  their  fathers  hunting  and  fishing  at  an  astonishingly  early  age. 

'^  Steinmetz:  Ethnologische  Studien  ziir  ersten   Entwickelung  der   Strafe,   ii, 

179-253. 

"  An  extreme  expression  of  this  intolerance  is  seen  in  the  common  custom  among 
primitive  men  of  killing  infants  characterized  by  any  irregularity  at  birth  or  in  de- 
velopment. 
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group,  the  encouragement  of  individual  variation  first  became 
possible.  Economic  and  juristic  organization  in  general  was 
such  that  this  function  of  the  family  was  no  longer  thwarted 
by  what,  in  earlier  stages  of  culture,  was  the  more  important 
task  of  adapting  offspring  to  environment.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, has  not  the  modern  family  failed  for  the  most  part  to  per- 
form this  function,  and  has  not  this  failure  been  one  of  the 
factors  of  its,  to  most  people,  alarming  instability?  Modern 
parents  are  either  indulgent  or  indifferent,  like  the  parents  of 
the  primitive  and  even  more  unstable  pairing  family,  or  they 
attempt  to  cling  to  patriarchal  forms  and  ideas  for  which  they 
find  no  support  in  surrounding  society.  In  the  absence  of  rigid 
patriarchal  habits,  compromising  and  clumsy  attempts  to  break 
youth  into  middle-age  environments  are  almost  certain  to  be 
thought  of  by  the  patients  as  ''  nagging."  On  the  other  hand, 
pseudo-Christian  teaching  of  unselfisliness  as  systematic  self- 
repressive  inactivity  fails — and  let  us  be  thankful  for  it — to 
satisfy  youth's  natural  demand  for  positive  and  inspiring 
ideals.  The  boy  goes  out  of  the  home  for  ideals;  the  girl 
tries  to,  and  sometimes  succeeds  and  sometimes  fails.  Then 
the  family  group  either  breaks  up  or  holds  together  in  a  dull 
and  joyless  routine. 

Our  brief  review  of  part  of  the  history  of  the  family  has 
seemed  worth  while  to  me  as  an  argument  against  resorting  to 
outgrown  methods,  and  for  the  need  of  a  new  constructive 
policy  in  home-education.  Youth,  eager  for  knowledge,  out- 
look and  activity,  and  impatient  of  empty  exhortation,  must  be 
given  something  more  than  Hebraic  anachronisms  or  meager 
sentimentalities,  if  the  ''  revolt  of  the  daughters  '*  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  return  of  the  daughters;  if  inherited  wealth  is  to 
justify  itself;  if,  in  short, — to  consider  the  whole  subject,  and 
not  special  aspects  of  it, — the  family  is  to  keep  its  prestige  as  a 
social  agent. 

Granted  the  need  of  a  new  policy,  should  not  its  keynote  be 
education  for  productive  efficiency?  Thru  this  aim  cannot 
capacity  for  individual  variation  or  initiative  in  childhood,  and 
particularly  in  adolescence,  be  encouraged?  And  thru  this 
aim  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  the  child's  initiative  be  wisely 
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directed,  i.  c,  its  expression  reconciled  with  the  older,  and 
always  important,  educational  aim  of  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment? 

If  productive  efficiency  became  a  home  ideal,  if  the  belief 
were  held  and  acted  on  that  the  education  of  both  boys  and 
girls  was  to  culminate  in  production,  and  that  to  this  end  both 
general  culture  and  technical  training  were  necessary,  I  believe 
that  a  long  step  would  be  taken,  not  only  towards  the  lessening 
of  family  friction  and  the  upbuilding  of  family  life,  but  also 
toward  the  solution  of  many  of  our  present  loud-mouthed 
"  social  questions,''  divorce,  "  race-suicide,"  "  commercialism 
in  politics,"  "  frenzied  finance,"  the  recognition  of  expert 
knowledge,^*  etc.,  but — "  that  is  another  story." 

Elsie  Clews  Parsons 

Barnard  College, 

Columbia  University 

"  See  an  enlightening  article  by  Barth  on  the  interaction  of  education  and  social 
development,  />/>  Geschichte  der  Erziehung  in  soziologischet  Beleuchtung  in  Viertel- 
jahrsschrift  filr  wissenschaftlicJu  Philosophie  u.  Soziologie^  ii  (1903). 
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NATURAL   SCIENCE   INSTRUCTION    (II) 

Norway — The  programs  of  study  for  the  last  three  years 
of  gymnasium  courses  are  in  hours  per  week : 


'*  Realistic  *• 

Linguistic- 
Historical 

Latin- 
Classical 

I.        H.       HI.    1     I.        II.       III. 

I.     II.     in. 
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English 

French 

Latin 

History 

Geography 

Natural  Science 

Matbeniatics 

Eh-awing 

— 

Totals.. 

.r> 

^ 

3» 

30 

3» 

30 

3«> 

*» 

y> 

Holland — "  The  secondary  schools  of  this  country  fall 
into  the  following  three  classes,  any  one  of  which  the  pupils 
can  enter  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  after  success- 
ful attendance  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools : 

(a)  Gymnasiums  with  a  six-year  course. 

(b)  Higher    Common     Schools     [BUrgerschuleli     {Real* 
schule)  with  a  five-year  course. 

(c)  Higher  Common  Schools  with  a  three-year  course  and 
sometimes  a  supplementary  two-year  business  course." 

"  The  gymnasiums  are  still  completely  under  the  dominion 
of  the  classical  languages.  In  the  higher  classes,  to  be  sure, 
natural  histor}%  physics,  chemistry,  and  cosmography  are 
taught;  but  as  there  is  at  the  graduation  test — thruout  the 
whole  state — no  examination  in  these  subjects,  the  results  of 
this  instruction  seem  to  be  not  altogether  satisfactory.  '  Pupil 
exercises '  occur  but  rarely  in  the  gymnasiums.'* 

In  the  higher  common  schools  the  natural  sciences  receive 
more  attention,  in  a  program  which,  as  here  given  in  hours 
per  week,  is  interesting  as  showing  how  Dutch  boys  are  kept 
busy  at  school. 
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HIGHER  COMMON   SCHOOL 
Five-Year  Course 


Classes 


1.  Mathematics  (Arithmetic   to 

Trigonometry) 

2.  Theoretical  and  Applied  Me- 

chanics  

3.  Physics 

4.  Chemistry  and  its    Applica- 

tions  

5.  Natural  History 

6.  Cosmography 

7.  State  Institutions  of  Holland 

8.  Political   Economy  and  Sta- 

tistics   

Q.  Geography 

10.  .History 

11.  Dutch  Language  and  Litera- 

ture  

12.  French 

13.  English 

14.  German  

15.  Bookkeeping  

16.  Freehand  Drawing    

17.  Mechanical  Drawing 

18.  Gymnastics 


Total. 


2-3 
3 

4 
4 

4-3 

4 

2 

32 


m. 


3-2 
3 
3 
3 


IV. 


2-3 
3 


6 

1-2 


3-2 


Total 


28 


4-5 
g-io 


7-8 

2 
3 


8-9 
13 


'4-13 


14-13 
3 
II 

5 
7 


34-36 


167-169 


"  As  to  method,  substance,  and  scope  of  the  instruction  in 
the  separate  subjects,  no  prescriptions  at  all  are  given,  so  that 
these  things  are  left  to  the  wisdom  and  pedagogic  tact  of  the 
teacher.  The  control  of  the  instruction  lies  in  the  final  ex- 
amination, which  is  a  state,  not  a  school,  examination,  for 
which,  upon  occasion  [;Vim/^],  a  commission  of  teachers 
from  the  different  schools  is  appointed;  the  commission  pre- 
pare test  problems  and  the  Inspect  )r  makes  a  choice  from 
these." 

"  In  the  first  year  [of  the  physics]  a  thoro  treatment  of  the 
laws  of  motion  is  given ;  and  further,  the  phenomena  depend- 
ent on  gravitation  and  pressure,  in  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
bodies,  are  discussed.  The  themes  of  the  second  year  of  the 
physics  instruction  are  the  laws  of  vibration,  sound,  and  the 
first  part  of  optics ;  in  the  third  year  the  second  part  of  optics, 
magnetism,  and  electricity  are  gone  thru." 

"  For  the  working  up  of  the  matter  [presented  to  them]  the 
pupils  have,  as  home  study,  to  deal  with  not  too  simple  exer- 
cises; these  are  then  discussed  in  class. 

^'Method.  On  account  of  the  great  amount  of  matter  to 
be  disposed  of  the  instruction  is  demonstration  instruction,  to 
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which  numerical  work  is  attached,  and  which  aims  to  give  to 
the  pupil  an  idea  of  the  form  and  the  suhstance  of  scientific 
work,  and  to  let  him  see  these  things,  so  far  as  this  is  possible, 
Avith  his  own  eyes,  as  numerous  experiments  are  shown." 

"  *  The  physical  cabinets,  in  nearly  all  schools,  are  as  fully 
provided  with  apparatus  and  instruments  as  the  experimental 
side  of  the  instruction  requires.'  For  the  procurement  of  new 
apparatus  a  sum  of  perhaps  300  guilders,  500  marks,  annually, 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher." 

*'  There  is  no  need  of  neglecting  the  experimental-demon- 
strative side  of  the  instruction,  as  the  teacher  need  not  take  in 
hand  the  assembling  of  the  apparatus  or  even  the  performance 
of  the  simpler  experiments;  for  he  can  leave  this  to  the  never- 
failing  assistant.  The  care  of  the  teacher  is  to  have  the  pupils 
share,  as  it  were,  the  experiment ;  *  if  he  knows  how  to  accom- 
plish this,  the  lack  of  pupil  exercises  is  thereby  in  some  measure 
offset.'  " 

*'  That  space  also  is  not  stinted  appears  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  new  building  of  the  higher  common  school  at  Herzog- 
enbusch  there  are  provided  a  special  classroom  of  50  square 
meters  (floor-space),  exclusively  for  the  instruction  in  physics, 
a  workroom  of  30  square  meters  for  the  teachers,  an  appa- 
ratus room  of  50  square  meters,  and  in  addition,  a  workroom 
for  the  assistant,  which  is  equipped  with  the  necessary  means 
for  working  in  wood  and  in  metal. 

''  Practical  pupil  exercises  are  found  in  almost  no  l.^utch 
schools.  So  long  as  neither  the  course  of  study  nor  the  time 
for  instruction  is  altered,  the  retardation  which  such  exercises 
would  involve  is  evidently,  from  what  precedes,  impracticable." 
"  In  chemistry  in  the  higher  common  schools  practical  exer- 
cises for  the  pupils  are  in  use." 

'*  Thus  in  all  the  higher  common  schools  the  following 
course  of  instruction  in  chemistry  has  developed :  General  laws 
of  the  chemical  processes  and  the  most  important  theories 
touching  the  constitution  of  chemical  compounds;  in  inor- 
ganic chemistry  all  the  most  impcM'tant  elements  with  their 
chief  compounds;  in  organic  chemistry  a  survey  of  the  main 
groups  of  the  organic  compounds,  all  with  constant  reference 
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to  their  occurrence  and  their  significance  in  the  economy  of 
nature  and  their  appHcation  in  commerce  and  industry." 
.  .  .  *'  The  analytical  chemistry  deals  chiefly  with  the 
qualitative  analysis  of  simple  salts  and  minerals  and  with 
some  characteristic  methods  of  quantitative  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  analysis. 

'' Altho  in  chemistry  pupil  exercises  -  are  firmly  established, 
the  heuristic  method  is  not  adhered  to,  as  the  range  of  matter 
to  be  dealt  with  and  the  lack  of  time  make  this  method  alto- 
f^^ether  impracticable."  Moreover,  the  other  instruction  in 
chemistry  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  **  pumping  in  "  of  facts ; 
but  is  calculated  to  develop  the  reasoning  and  inventive  facul- 
ties. "  If  the  pupil  has  in  addition  gained  thru  the  practical 
exercises  some  expertness  in  the  handling  of  chemical  mate- 
rials and  apparatus,  one  may  well  assume  that  he  has  not  only 
acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  but  has  found 
himself  [seinen  Geist  gebildef]  in  chemistry,  and  that  in  quite 
the  same  way  in  which  the  chemist  himself  does  it." 

Russia,  including  Finland — In  view  of  the  great  con- 
servatism of  Russia  in  some  respects,  Professor  Fischer  hardly 
expected  to  find  the  question  of  laboratory  work  in  physics, 
for  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools,  as  yet  under  discussion 
there;  and  he  was  accordingly  surprised  to  learn  that  this 
question  is  a  ''  burning  "  one  in  Russia,  and  that  many  schools 
already  have  such  work  as  an  optional  part  of  their  programs. 

It  is  true  that  "  in  Finland  pupil  exercises  are  not  yet  at- 
tempted, partly  because  there  too  little  time  is  left  for  physics 
and  the  ground  to  be  covered — most  text-books  contain  from 
500  to  700  pages — is  extensive,  partly  because  there  the  ex- 
ercises are  regarded  as  too  expensive  and  the  teachers  did  not 
earlier  have  the  opportunity,  in  the  time  of  their  preparation 
for  their  profession,  to  acquire  sufficient  skill  in  experimental 
work — ^^just  as  with  us  [in  Germany]  !  " 

"  In  the  two  kinds  of  secondary  schools  in  Russia,  the  eight- 
year  gymnasium  and  the  eight-year  rcaZ-school,  are  assigned, 
or  were*  assigned,  to  physics  in  the  upper  classes  7  (  =2-f  3 

*  In  several  schools  the  physics  hours  have  been  recently  incren^.  d. 
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+2)  and  10  (=4  +  3  +  3)  hours  [per  week]  respectively. 
Until  two  years  ago  physics  was  the  only  natural  science  sub- 
ject of  study  in  the  gymnasium;  but  more  recently  the  tiine 
devoted  to  the  ancient  languages  has  been  shortened,  and  bot- 
any and  zoology  have  been  accordingly  introduced.  In  the 
rca/-schools  more  space  has,  of  course,  been  allowed  to  the 
other  branches  of  natural  science  for  a  longer  time. 

"  Present  and  proposed  methods.  In  the  secondary  institu- 
tions the  instruction  in  physics  is  at  present  still  mainly  of 
the  demonstrative-didactic  sort;  that  is,  the  teacher  explains 
and  illustrates  by  means  of  experiments.  The  solution  of 
problems  by  the  pupils  plays  an  important  part  in  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  matter  placed  before  them.  The  usefulness,  and, 
indeed,  the  necessity,  of  practical  pupil  exercises  in  physical 
departments  were  recognized  in  principle  as  early  as  the  year 
1899  by  the  congress  of  physics  teachers  at  Moscow.  In  the 
year  1902  the  congress  of  physics  teachers  at  St.  Petersburg, 
after  the  report  of -the  teacher  of  physics  in  the  Mariampol 
gymnasium,  Kustowski,  concerning  the  practical  work  of  the 
pupils  in  that  gymnasium,  adopted  the  following  resolution : 
'  The  congress  considers  the  introduction  of  practical  work  in 
physics  in  all  educational  institutions  as  necessary/  The 
majority  of  the  congress  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
having  such  work  elective.  But  up  to  this  time  only  individual 
teachers  have  made  the  attempt  to  carry  on  such  exercises 
regularly. 

"  In  the  Warsaw  region  exercises  are  maintained  in  the 
following  institutions : 

"  I.  In  the  Warsaw  real-school  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Rostonjen :  The  work  consists  of  measurements." 

"  2.  In  the  commercial  school  in  LckIz,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Spatschgeski :  The  pupils  make  according  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  teacher,  for  example,  a  current-interrupter 
of  original  design  for  the  inductor  of  an  electro-magnetic 
cannon  [?]  and  so  forth.*' 

"  3.  In  the  gymnasium  at  lx>dz  under  the  direction  of  Wolf- 
erson:  This  work  consists  of  measurements  as  well  as  of  the 
repetition  and  development  of  the  experiments  performed  in 
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the  classroom;  for  example,  all  pupils  repeat  the  experiments 
on  the  effects  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery;  a  few, 
those  who  wish  it,  make  measurements  of  capacity  with  the 
battery." 

Especially  interesting  is  an  account  given  by  F.  Indrikson, 
before  the  St.  Petersburg  congress  of  teachers  in  1903,  of  the 
physics  exercises  in  the  "  Maysche  "  gymnasium  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  account  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here  in  full; 
but  the  following  extract  touches  so  many  important  points 
that  it  can  hardly  be  omitted :  "  *  As  to  the  results  found  by  the 
pupils  in  their  exercises,  I  must  say '  emphatically  that  very 
excellent  results  are  precisely  the  ones  which  satisfy  me  least. 
Experimental  errors  are,  as  everyone  knows,  unavoidable.  A 
faultless  result,  then,  shows  very  plainly  that  two  mistakes 
were  made  which  offset  each  other.  And  on  this  point  it  of 
course  makes  no  difference  that  the  pupil  in  such  cases  is  most 
proud  of  the  fact  that  his  answer  has  come  out  exactly  as  it 
stands  in  the  book.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  is  not 
entirely  above  criticism,  it  is  then  in  order  to  make  sure,  in 
partnership  with  the  pupil,  wherein  the  insufficiency  of  his 
work  lies,  how  far  he  is  himself  to  blame  and  how  far  the 
apparatus  has  given  false  readings.  This  search  for  the 
sources  of  error  I  hold  to  be  uncommonly  important.  By  this 
the  pupil  learns  to  think  right,  to  recognize  the  true  sources 
[of  error]  and  to  estimate  their  effect  on  the  final  result. 
Now  this  has  its  great,  general,  upbuilding  value.  At  the 
same  time  I  add  another  consideration.  A  fairly  reliable  re- 
sult can  be  reached  only  in  case  we  take  the  arithmetical  mean 
of  a  large  number  of  observations.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
useful  to  have  each  pupil  make  his  individual  observations 
many  times.  But,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  most  pupils 
do  not  like  such  repetitions,  one  is  naturally  obliged  to  have 
the  'prentices  carry  out  a  great  number  of  different  exercises, 
in  order  to  make  them  acquainted  with  different  methods  of 
observation.  Moreover,  exact  results  are  only  to  be  obtained 
with  carefully  constructed  pieces  of  apparatus,  which  naturally 
cost  a  good  deal  and  are  often  very  complicated.  To  make 
the  pupils  familiar  with  the  arrangement  and  working  of  such 
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apparatus  would,  however,  require  much  time  and,  if  this  were 
finally  provided,  the  unpracticed  hand  of  the  pupil  would  still 
never  be  able  to  bring  forth  results  so  exact  as  a  trained  ex- 
perimenter would  get. 

"  *  Of  the  different  exercises  coming  under  consideration 
here  I  have  had  performed  mainly  such  as  are  of  a  quantita- 
tive character.  Of  qualitative  exercises  few  were  done,  and 
only  such  as  have  to  do  with  phenomena  which  are  difficult 
for  the  student  to  understand  [without  the  exercises]  or  in 
which  only  a  subjective  observation  is  possible. 

"  *  The  exercises  were  assigned  to  the  different  classes  in 
the  following  way: 

"  *  In  the  Sixth  Class :  ( i )  Determination  of  volume  by 
calculation  and  by  means  of  graduated  vessels.  (2)  Deter- 
mination of  specific  gravity  by  various  methods. — The  pupils 
of  this  class  work  the  whole  school  year  thru  in  groups  of 
about  four  from  3  to  3 130  o'clock.'  " 

'* '  In  the  Seventh  Class :  ( i )  Determination  of  the  weight 
of  air.  (2)  Proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  Boyle-Mar iotte 
law.  (3)  Test  of  a  thermometer  from  o"  to  100°.  (4)  De- 
termination of  the  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  of  water. 

(5)  Determination  of  the  expansion  coefficients  of  solid  bodies. 

(6)  Expansion  coefficient  of  mercury.  (7)  Expansion  co- 
efficient of  air.  (8)  Determination  of  specific  heats  by  the 
method  of  mixture.  (9)  Melting  point  of  wax.  (10) 
Determination  of  the  temperature  of  an  alcohol  flame.  (11) 
Latent  heat  of  melting  of  ice.  (12)  Evaporation  of  water. 
(13)  Absolute  humidity.  (14)  Relative  humidity.  (15) 
Gas  density  by  the  method  of  Dumas.  (16)  Velocity  of 
sound.  (17)  Photometry.  (18)  Index  of  refraction  of 
water.  (19)  Index  of  refraction  of  glass.  (20)  Deter- 
mination of  the  refracting  angle  of  a  prism.  (21)  Deter- 
mination of  the  principal  focus  of  a  lens.  (22)  Determi- 
nation of  the  principal  focus  of  a  concave  mirror.  (23) 
Spectrum  analysis.  (24)  Magnifying  power  of  a  micro- 
scope. 

"  *  Altho  the  apparatus  was  very  primitive  (a  considerable 
part  being  home-made)  the  results  obtained  by  the  pupils  can- 
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not  be  called  bad.     For  example,  the  determinations  of  the 
pupils  gave : 

1.  One  liter  of  air  weighs   1.3  gm.    (instead  of   1.293)  ; 

limits  of  variation,  1.07  and  1.6. 

2.  Coefficient    of    expansion     of    brass,     19  X  io~*    for 

19  X  10-*  [^sic\  ;  greatest  value,  35  X  lo"" .  The 
same  for  iron,  12  X  lo^for  12  X  io~*  {^sic\  ;  greatest 
value,  52  X  10"* . 

3.  Specific  heat  of  iron  0.116  for  0.113. 

4.  Latent  heat  of  melting  of  ice,  79  for  80 ;  limits  of  varia- 
tion, 63  and  105. 

'* 'The  pupils  brought  much  interest  to  their  tasks  and, 
altho  the  exercises  came  from  2  to  3  o'clock  (that  is,  in  the 
fifth  hour  of  instruction)  were  keenly  active.  Of  the  24  ex- 
ercises taken  up  in  the  Seventh  Class,  the  greatest  number 
which  one  pupil  accomplished  was  19.  In  the  aggregate  the 
12  pupils  of  the  Seventh  Class  did  102  exercises,  which  makes, 
on  the  average,  13.5  exercises  to  a  pupil.'  " 

This  account  makes  one  feel  sure  that  there  is  very  good 
teaching  of  elementary  physics  in  the  "  Maysche "  gym- 
nasium. 

"  Associations  of  teachers  of  physics,  mathematics,  and  the 
natural  sciences  contribute  much  to  the  advance  of  physics 
teaching.  Such  associations  have  recently  been  formed,  even 
in  cities  which  have  no  university,  Pultowa,  Nijni  Novgorod, 
for  example;  their  object  is  to  enable  teachers  to  exchange 
ideas,  to  have  experiments  with  new  apparatus  shown,  and  to 
have  reports  made  on  the  most  recent  advances  of  science. 
The  Warsaw  association  of  teachers  of  physics  and  mathe- 
matics was  founded  in  the  year  1900,  on  the  initiative  of 
Professor  Silow,  who  opened  his  laboratory  in  the  university 
to  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools." 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  memoir  Fischer  devotes  about  ten 
pages  to  the  teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  schools 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  as  the  readers  of  the  Educational  Review 
would  probably  find  this  too  familiar  ground,  and  as  we  have 
already,  in  the  early  part  of  this  abstract,  got  the  author's 
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general  opinion  of  the  state  of  science  teaching  in  these  coun- 
tries, it  seems  unnecessary  to  follow  him  farther  at  present. 

This  survey  is  enough  to  show  that  the  schools  of  our  coun- 
try are  in  the  front  rank  of  an  educational  movement  which 
is  already  widespread  and  which  seems  likely  to  become  uni- 
versal. It  shows,  too,  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  and 
practice  among  teachers  who  have  had  much  experience  with 
laboratory  exercises  in  physics.  Quantitative  work  with  simple 
apparatus,  leading  to  numerical  results  of  no  great  technical 
accuracy,  makes  the  greater  part  of  such  exercises  in  nearly 
all  places  where  they  have  endured  beyond  the  tentative  stages. 
Into  the  question  whether  laboratory  courses  having  so  large 
a  proportion  of  this  kind  and  grade  of  work  are  the  best  that 
can  be  devised  for  secondary-school  purposes  Professor 
Fischer  does  not  go.  The  main  consideration,  with  him,  is 
to  get  laboratory  work  of  some  sort  in  physics  established  in 
German  schools.     Details  will  settle  themselves  later. 

Judging  from  the  course  of  things,  past  and  present,  in  our 
own  country,  however,  one  must  doubt,  whether  these  details 
will  be  settled  in  Germany  or  anywhere  else  without  consider- 
able controversy,  and  whether  they  will  ever  be  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody.  What  I  have  just  described  as 
*'  quantitative  work  with  simple  apparatus,  leading  to  numeri- 
cal results  of  no  great  technical  accuracy,"  is  disliked  by  at 
least  two  classes  of  critics.  One  class  condemns  it  because 
it  is  quantitative,  saying  that  boys  are  not  interested  in,  and 
ought  not  to  be  interested  in,  measurements ;  that  they  nat- 
urally and  rightly  want  to  see  merely  the  "  go "  of  things. 
The  other  class  condemns  the  same  work  because  it  is  not 
sufficiently  precise.  "  What  is  not  accurate  is  not  physics," 
one  American  university  professor  is  quoted  as  saying,  in 
criticism  of  what  is  done  in  school  laboratories. 

The  state  of  mind  which  is  indicated  by  this  remark  is  un- 
sympathetic and  unhelpful ;  it  looks  rather  toward  the  abolish- 
ment than  toward  the  improvement  of  school  physics.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opinion  that  schoolboys,  and  schoolgirls 
still  more,  should  have  a  larger  proportion  of  descriptive  and 
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"  popular  '*  work  and  less  work  of  a  numerical  kind  than  they 
usually  get  in  schools  where  preparation  for  college  is  the 
main  business — this  opinion  is  held  by  some  earnest  and  ex- 
perienced teachers.  Moreover,  we  are  occasionally  told,  on 
the  basis  of  some  statistics,  that  physics,  as  taught  in  such 
schools,  is  a  very  unpopular  study ;  and,  without  believing  that 
these  statistics  prove  what  they  are  often  said  to  prove,  those 
most  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  physics  teaching 
in  preparatory  schools  are  in  duty  bound  to  pay  some  heed  to 
such  representations. 

My  own  opinion,  based  on  much  experience  in  teaching, 
and  on  long  familiarity  with  the  criticisms  which  school 
teachers  of  physics  make  on  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  Harvard  College,  is  that  quantitative  laboratory  work  as 
such  is  not  generally  unpopular,  but  that  stiff  numerical  prob- 
lem work  and,  in  general,  hard  work  in  preparation  for  the 
written  examination  is  disliked  by  most  pupils.  It  will  usually 
be  found,  I  believe,  that  the  teachers  who  favor  qualitative, 
rather  than  quantitative,  work  in  the  laboratory,  favor  easy 
rather  than  hard  work  in  the  way  of  problems,  etc. 

The  question  how  far  we  should  regard  the  pupil's  natural 
disinclination  for  hard  mental  work,  of  which  he  cannot  see 
the  immediate  use,  is  a  difficult  one.  No  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics is  satisfied  with  what  the  pupils  would  do  for  their  own 
pleasure  in  algebra  or  in  geometry.  Why,  then,  should  we 
consider  the  study  of  physics  a  failure  unless  it  is  popular? 
Perhaps  the  answer  would  be  that  algebra  and  geometry  are 
obviously  incapable  of  being  made  generally  attractive,  v/hile 
physics  is  a  subject  fairly  eruptive  with  matters  of  universal 
interest.  True;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  common 
habit  of  looking  at  physics  as  a  kind  of  Wonderland,  a  Yellow- 
stone Park  among  the  sciences,  makes  many  pupils  impatient 
of  any  serious  work  in  such  a  field.  We  cannot  properly  take 
as  our  guide  in  teaching  the  unintelligent  w^ishes  of  these 
pupils.  We  must  not  adopt  or  encourage  the  Sunday  news- 
paper attitude  toward  physical  science.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  avoid  the  opposite  extreme  of  treating  the  visible 
world  as  a  mere  collection  of  phenomena  to  be  observed,  meas- 
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urecl,  and  explained.     We  must  bear  in  mind  the  possibilities 
of  the  use  and  the  enjoyment  of  these  phenomena. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  think  of  any  one  method  of 
teaching  as  perfect  or  as  final.  If  those  who  advocate  quali- 
tative rather  than  quantitative  physics  work  for  pupils  in  sec- 
ondary schools  present  evidence  in  favor  of  their  proposition, 
those  of  us  who  have  held  an  opposing  opinion  must  be 
.ready  and  willing  to  examine  that  evidence.  At  present 
the  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  courses  in  which  quali- 
tative work  is  the  rule  are  not  described  in  print.  A 
teacher  writes  me,  '*  It  will  doubtless  interest  you  to 
learn  that  our  descriptive  physics  course,  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  you  before,  has  received  another  year's  trial  along 
the  lines  marked  out  in  the  list  that  I  sent  you  once."  His 
letter  ends  thus :  "  I  am  enthusiastic  over  the  course  and  would 
be  glad  to  air  my  ideas,  but  I  presume  no  one  would  listen  to 
me;  so  I  keep  quiet  about  it."  I  can  only  say  in  such  a  case, 
"  Put  your  course  into  print.  Let  us  see  how  it  sizes  up,  what 
things  you  do  and  how  much  you  do.  It  is  not  enough  that 
you  are  enthusiastic  over  it.  Will  other  teachers  like  it?" 
The  reply  is  likely  to  be,  if  I  may  judge  from  experience  in  a 
similar  case,  that  no  publisher  will  print  a  book  which  goes 
counter  to  the  prevailing  fashion  in  secondary-school  physics. 
If  this  is  the  real  state  of  things,  it  is  unfortunate. 

Edwin  H.  Hall 

Harvard  University 


VIII 
DISCUSSION 

A   VENEZUELAN   TEXT-BOOK 

A  quaint  text-book  is  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Venezuela. 
Its  title-page  is  very  impressive,  and  bears  an  imposing  setting- 
forth  of  the  contents  and  purposes  of  the  work  in  the  form 
of  the  following  announcement:  "Manual  of  urbanity  and  of 
good  manners  for  the  use  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  in  which 
will  be  found  the  ruling  principles  of  civility  and  etiquette  that 
should  be  observed  in  different  social  situations,  and  which 
is  prefaced  by  a  short  treatise  on  the  moral  obligations  of 
man."  By  Manuel  Antonio  Carreno.  It  bears  as  a  motto 
a  quotation  from  Silvio  Pellico's  Duties  of  man,  to  the  effect 
that  "  for  rest  from  the  noble  fatigue  of  being  good,  delicate, 
and  courteous  there  is  only  the  time  allotted  by  us  to  slumber." 
In  other  words,  while  we  are  awake,  we  must  be  all  the  admir- 
able things  which  the  exacting  Spanish  standard  of  good 
breeding  requires  of  us ;  when  we  are  asleep  we  may  rest  from 
the  strain. 

The  work  is  published  in  Paris,  at  the  establishment  of 
Gamier  Brothers,  and  had  reached,  even  in  1895,  when  my 
copy  is  dated,  the  fourteenth  edition.  I  know  the  book  is 
studied,  and  my  observations  of  the  stately  manners  of  the 
aforesaid  "  youth  of  both  sexes  "  inclines  me  to  believe  that 
it  is  really  learned.  The  national  manners  are  distinctly  good, 
but  good  in  a  formal,  regulated  fashion  that  might  easily  be 
the  result  of  a  well-conned  '*  Manual  of  urbanity."  Prob- 
ably one  could  learn  to  play  a  strong  game  of  whist  by  rule, 
and  to  lead  "  according  to  Hoyle  and  Cavendish,"  is  still  a 
comfort  to  souls  which  like  precedents.  Why  cannot  social 
leads  be  learned  in  the  same  way?  One  thing  is  certain,  the 
youth  of  either  sex  who  obeys  the  instructions  set  forth  in  this 
particular  guide  would  unquestionably  be  a  very  charming  and 
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exemplary  youth,  indeed.  "  When  in  doubt,  trump,"  and  any 
command  of  this  work  is  a  social  trump. 

The  introductory  address  to  his  youthful  readers  by  the 
author  begins  very  solemnly  with  the  statement  that  '*  without 
the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  the  laws  which  morality  pre- 
scribes, there  would  be  among  mankind  neither  peace,  order, 
nor  felicity;  and  vainly  do  we  attempt  to  derive  from  any  other 
source  the  true  constituent  and  conservative  principles  of 
society.  ...  *  What  is  called  courtesy,'  says  the  celebrated 
Alibert,  *  is  only  the  graceful  method  of  expressing  sentiments 
of  benevolence.'  "  Then  the  author  proceeds  to  quote  other 
writers  on  "  urbanity,"  to  prove  his  contention  that  good  man- 
ners and  good  morals  are  one  and  the  same,  and  closes  his 
preface  with  these  impressive  sentences :  '*  The  rules  which  are 
here  presented  are  founded  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  recognized  by  the  most  famous  authorities, 
and,  above  all,  drawn  from  the  rich  and  precious  treasury  of 
the  Bible  itself.  They  will  be  for  you  an  exhaustless  foun- 
tain of  enduring  hapjiiness,  if,  not  content  with  merely  reading 
them,  you  engrave  them  deeply  upon  your  hearts,  and  regulate 
your  conduct  by  them." 

The  treatise  upon  moral  obligations  begins  with  a  chapter 
upon  our  duties  toward  God,  and  the  sonorous  Spanish,  al- 
ways beautiful,  seems,  as  usual,  doubly  so  in  discoursing  of  mat- 
ters spiritual.  But  the  sentiments  expressed  are  those  in  which 
Anglo-Saxon  youth  is  also  trained  by  its  ''  spiritual  pastors 
and  masters,"  with,  perhaps,  a  little  more  emphasis  upon 
churchly  duties  than  is  the  custom  in  English.  Then  follows 
a  chapter  upon  our  moral  duties,  divided  into  three  readings : 
our  moral  duties  to  our  parents,  to  our  country,  and  to  our 
associates.  The  one  upon  our  obligations  to  our  parents  be- 
gins :  "  The  authors  of  our  being,  who  have  dried  our  childish 
tears,  who  have  cared  for  us  during  the  trials  and  discomforts 
of  our  infancy,  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  difficult 
task  of  educating  and  making  us  happy,  are  for  us  the  most 
honored  of  all  the  human  beings  existing  upon  this  earth." 
The  standard  of  filial  piety  set  resembles  that  held  up  for  the 
imitation  of  the  youth  of  Japan,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  just 
as  well  for  family  happiness  in  certain  lands  which  shall  be 
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nameless,  if  parents  were  there  more  reverenced;  even  a 
theory  without  practice  is  a  step  in  advance  of  neither  theory 
nor  practice.  The  parents  in  Spanish  homes,  however,  are, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  my  observation  extends,  honored  and  de- 
ferred to,  family  reunions  are  frequent,  and  apparently  heart- 
ily enjoyed,  while  the  devotion  to  the  mother  is  beautiful.  It 
is  usually  expressed  in  all  forms  of  those  charming  Spanish 
diminutives  which  render  terms  of  affection  doubly  sweet  and 
tender.  Our  text-book  describes  a  mother's  sufferings,  and 
says  pessimistically :  ""  At  the  cost  of  cruel  agonies  the  child  is 
born,  and  its  first  sign  of  life  is  a  sigh,  as  if  Destiny,  waiting 
there  to  receive  it  in  her  arms,  impressed  upon  its  forehead 
the  seal  of  that  sorrow  which  is  to  accompany  it  during  its 
pilgrimage  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb." 

The  ideal  of  patriotism  is  that  expressed  by  Scott: 
"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead,"  and  to  those 
among  us  who  remember  certain  revelations  that  appear  to 
belong  to  war  as  inevitably  as  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  the 
fitting  answer  to  Sir  Walter's  well-known  question  would 
seem  to  be,  *'  Yes,  if  he  is  an  army  or  navy  contractor."  As 
usual,  the  thought  of  patriotic  devotion  appears  identified  with 
the  idea  of  militant  courage  and  sacrifice,  rather  than  that  of 
the  plain,  unornamental  obedience  to  law,  the  payment  of 
taxes,  the  honest  performance  of  official  duty,  and  the  non- 
evasion  of  various  onerous  but  necessary  civic  tasks.  How- 
ever, our  South  American  friends  are  not  the  only  people 
who  assume  that  a  patriot  must  necessarily  wear  a  uniform 
and  be  of  that  luckless  sex  which  is  subject  to  military  con- 
scription. 

The  chapter  upon  our  moral  obligations  to  our  associates 
concludes  by  saying  that  all  duties  and  all  virtues  must  stand 
this  test :  they  must  aim  at  either  the  glory  of  God  or  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  but,  after  these  "  glittering  generalities,'*  the 
Manual  de  urbanidad  gets  down  to  business,  as  we  would 
express  it  in  our  commercial  Anglo-Saxon  fashion.  The 
treatise  upon  moral  obligations  is  merely  a  preface  to  the  most 
practical  and  definite  directions  as  to  the  becoming  and  use- 
ful methods  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  The  author  begins 
logically  with  definitions,  as  follows: 
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"  What  is  called  urbanity  is  the  union  of  those  rules  which 
we  should  observe  in  order  to  communicate  dignity,  decorum, 
and  elegance  to  our  actions  and  to  our  words,  and  to  show  to 
others  the  kindness,  attention,  and  respect  which  we  owe  to 
them.  Urbanity  is  a  result  of  the  observance  of  moral  law 
and  as  such  makes  for  the  preservation  of  that  order  and  har- 
mony which  should  reign  in  human  society.  The  rules  of 
urbanity  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  national  codes,  yet,  never- 
theless, no  community  could  continue  to  exist  in  which  they 
were  absolutely  unknown."  Then  we  are  told  that  etiquette 
is  an  essential  part  of  urbanity  (etiquette  would  appear  to  be 
the  form,  which  may  differ  with  conditions,  and  urbanity  tlie 
spirit  of  benevolence,  which  must  remain  the  same),  and  that 
there  is  an  etiquette  for  each  of  two  divisions  of  our  social 
relations.  These  divisions  are  pcrsonas  de  conflan^a,  compris- 
ing our  family  and  our  intimate  friends,  and  personas  de  eti- 
qiicta,  comprising  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  we  are  cau- 
tioned that  "  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  great  cere- 
mony even  with  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  us,  than  on  the 
side  of  too  little,"  a  sentiment  in  which  most  us  grown-ups  will 
heartily  concur. 

Following  this  outline  of  the  work,  the  specific  chapters 
begin  with  one  on  cleanliness  very  appropriately,  since  that 
quahty  is  admittedly  next  to  the  godliness  with  which  the  intro- 
duction deals.  Spanish-speaking  youth  is  assured  emphatic- 
ally that  '*  cleanliness  is  an  important  basis  of  social  esteem, 
for  it  reveals  in  our  persons,  even  before  we  have  spoken,  the 
purity  of  our  souls;  it  communicates  to  our  appearance  an 
irresistible  attractiveness,  proves  our  possession  of  a  multi- 
tude of  admirable  qualities,  and  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  gentle 
breeding."  A  great  deal  to  claim,  even  for  so  worthy  a  virtue 
as  cleanliness! 

The  division  dealing  with  cleanliness  in  our  persons  is  most 
definite.  There  is  no  mincing  matters,  and  children  are  told 
that  personal  cleanliness  is  not  only  hygienic,  but  is  a  duty 
they  owe  to  their  associates,  to  whom  they  would  otherwise  be 
offensive.  They  are  told  that  they  must  neither  go  to  bed 
nor  rise  without  washing,  that  they  must  always  bathe  the 
face  with  two  waters  {con  dos  aguas),  that  they  must  watch 
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the  condition  of  hands,  face,  teeth,  and  hair  during  the  day, 
and  care  for  them  as  often  as  need  arises,  and  that  any 
lack  of  cleanHness  is  a  proof  of  "  a  neglected  education." 
The  frequency  of  plunge  baths  (hanos  dc  asco,  baths  of  cleanli- 
ness), depends  upon  climate,  occupation,  and  personal  pecu- 
liarities of  physique,  but  in  no  case  should  these  be  taken  less 
often  than  once  a  week.  These  are  given  in  most  Spanish 
and  Spanish-American  cities  in  separate  bathing  establish- 
ments, and  at  a  cost  of  at  least  a  peseta  (twenty  cents),  a 
matter  to  be  considered  in  a  large  family,  one  would  think. 
All  uncleanly  tricks  that  can  be  thought  of  (such  as  wetting 
one's  fingers  in  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book  or  in  dealing  cards, 
for  example),  are  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalty,  that 
of  seeming  guilty  of  conduct  ridiculous  and  unbecoming  to 
people  of  refinement  {Est a  es  una  cosfumbre  ridicula  y  im- 
propria  de  la  genie  Una).  All  cleanly  habits  are  inculcated 
with  the  assurance  that  these  are  the  manners  of  persons  of 
delicacy  and  culture,  and  are  we  not  such  persons?  To  be 
careless  about  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  things  which  others, 
''  confiding  in  our  good  faith  and  the  sensitiveness  of  our  con- 
sciences," are  to  take  into  their  hands  or  raise  to  their  lips,  is 
to  be  "  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  lack  of  honor."  So  it  is, 
tho  it  is  putting  the  case  very  solemnly.  Every  detail  of 
daintiness  is  taught  in  the  same  impressive  fashion,  and  no 
impropriety  is  too  intimately  undignified  to  be  frankly  dis- 
cussed and  forbidden  in  set  terms,  for  ''.consideration  for 
others,  decorum,  personal  dignity,  and  our  own  consciences 
oblige  us  to  obey  implicitly  all  the  laws  of  cleanliness  "  in  our 
persons,  our  attire  (there  is  no  mincing  matters  when  it  comes 
to  commands  as  to  the  frequent  changes  of  body-linen,  also), 
and  our  homes.  And,  in  the  last  analysis  of  every  precept, 
all  is  altruistic;  for  instance,  we  must  never  speak  to  others 
at  such  close  range  as  to  allow  the  smell  of  the  food  we  have 
been  eating  to  reach  them — reasonable  when  one  remembers 
how  odorous  Spanish  cooking  usually  is;  we  must  never  ofifer 
our  hands  in  salutation  if  they  are  wet  with  perspiration,  "  ex- 
plaining courteously  the  reason  which  deprives  us  of  that 
pleasure " ;  we  must  never  allow  our  fingers  to  touch  the 
water  in  a  drinking-vessel,  when  dipping  from  it,  etc.,  etc. 
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No  offense  against  cleanliness  is  too  small,  too  childish,  too 
personal,  to  be  impressively  reproved  as  inconsiderate  of 
others,  and  worthy  only  of  ''  the  vulgar  and  badly  educated 
classes." 

Following  the  instruction  in  regard  to  cleanliness  comes  a 
division  treating  of  our  conduct  in  our  homes,  of  our  down- 
sitting  and  our  up-rising  therein,  of  our  treatment  of  our 
family,  our  servants,  our  guests,  and  our  neighbors,  and  con- 
taining chapters: 

First:  Upon  system  (or  order)  considered  as  a  part  of  a* 
good  education. 

Second :  Upon  the  act  of  retiring  and  our  duties  during 
the  night. 

Third :  Upon  the  act  of  rising  and  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  the  day. 

Fourth :  Upon  clothing  appropriate  for  home  wear. 

Fifth:  Upon  the  interior  arrangernent  of  our  homes. 

Sixth:  Upon  domestic  peace. 

Seventh :  Upon  our  conduct  toward  our  families. 

Eighth :  Upon  our  conduct  toward  our  servants. 

Ninth  :  Upon  our  conduct  toward  our  neighbors. 

Tenth :  Upon  our  conduct  toward  our  fellow-guests. 

Eleventh :  Upon  the  duties  of  hospitality. 

Twelfth :  General  rules. 

The  regulations  are  all  those  of  good  breeding  in  any  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  but  carried  into  an  almost  incredible 
minuteness,  and  betraying  at  times  slight  and  amusing  differ- 
ences in  custom.  For  instance,  the  funny  Latin  horror  of  the 
night  air,  and  of  what  we  consider  the  proper  ventilation  of 
sleeping-rooms,  is  proved  by  the  injunctions  in  regard  to  open- 
ing the  windows  in  order  to  air  the  apartment  "  after  com- 
pletely dressing  in  the  morning,"  and  the  statement  that 
*'  smoking  in  a  room  closed  for  sleeping!;  reveals  a  neglected 
education."  The  cautions  about  perfect  quiet  in  preparing  for 
bed  are  based  upon  the  thinness  of  the  walls  and  the  fact 
that  the  partitions  frequently  do  not  reach  the  ceilings.  Alas! 
those  of  us  who  have  suffered  in  Spanish  and  Spanish-Ameri- 
can hotels  from  insufficient  ventilation  (according  to  our 
ideas)  and  from  the  sound-conductibility  of  interior  walls  that 
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are  mere  frames  of  lath  covered  with  wall-paper,  ending  some- 
times several  feet  below  the  lofty  ceiling,  comprehend  how 
necessary  these  admonitions  can  really  be.  The  liking  of 
the  Spanish  family  for  sharing  large  sleeping-rooms  is  re- 
vealed in  the  minute  directions  as  to  considerate  treatment  of 
one's  companions,  who  are  assumed  to  be  one's  kinsfolk,  or,  at 
least,  intimate  friends,  for  we  are  told  that  "  it  is  indelicate, 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  to  sleep  in  the  same  room 
with  persons  with  whom  we  have  but  a  formal  acquaintance 
(personas  de  etiqueta  6  de  poco  conRanza) .'' 

The  assumption  that  naturally  the  various  members  of  a 
family  will  wish  to  share  one  another's  rooms  recalls  another 
difficulty  encountered  by  travelers,  and  may  be  deemed  evi- 
dence that  Spanish  families  do  not  develop  that  trying  and 
individualistic  type  known  in  the  vernacular  as  "  the  crank." 

The  paragraphs  dealing  with  one's  conduct  toward  one's 
fellow-guests  in  a  hotel  or  boarding-house  close  with  the  state- 
ment that,  careful  as  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  avoiding  annoy- 
ance for  all  others,  when  such  guests  are  ladies  redoubled 
effort  is  demanded,  for  *'  it  is  always  the  pleasing  duty  of  a 
man  of  culture  to  manifest  the  greatest  delicacy,  consideration, 
and  to  show  the  most  respectful  attention  to  the  fair  sex." 
All  thru  the  book,  in  fact,  the  highest  standards  of  chivalry 
are  maintained.  The  boys  are  enjoined  to  bow  before  an  ideal 
womanhood;  the  girls  are  commanded  to  make  themselves 
worthy  of  this  honor  and  deference.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
little  work  in  this  respect  reminds  one  of  that  of  ''  the  old 
South  "  in  our  own  country,  and  evidently  the  strenuous  sort 
of  woman  is  not  admired.  Women  are  to  be  appealingly 
timid,  and  men  becomingly  protective,  and  all  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  women 
usually  impress  foreigners  as  being  distinctly  superior  to  the 
men  as  physical  types.  However,  when  the  millennium  ar- 
rives, el  hello  sexo  may  be  able  to  enjoy  both  freedom  and 
chivalrous  deference;  and  until  that  pleasing  combination  be- 
comes possible,  it  would  seem  only  fair  to  permit  each  in- 
dividual woman  her  choice  of  the  two  desirabilities. 

Different  social  customs  from  ours  are  clearly  indicated  in 
the   elaborate   rules   governing   conduct   in    the   windows   of 
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houses,  for  the  windows  facing  the  street  in  most  Spanish 
countries  are  very  important  parts  of  a  dwelling.  The  narrow 
sidewalk  is  situated  directly  beside  them,  so  closely  that 
passers-by  could  touch  those  seated  upon  the  cushioned  seats 
which  form  the  sills  within  the  iron  bars  of  the  unglazed 
window-openings.  During  the  day  the  heavy  inner  wooden 
shutters  are  always  closed,  but,  late  in  the  afternoon,  these 
blinds  are  folded  back,  and  the  ladies  of  the  household,  care- 
fully dressed  and  thickly  powdered,  take  their  places  upon  the 
window-seats  or  upon  chairs  near  them,  and  facing  the  street. 
A  guest,  if  a  lady,  is  always  offered  one  of  the  window-seats 
as  an  agreeable  place  from  which  she  may  watch  the  street. 
One  would  think  the  street  scenes,  so  strange  and  delightful 
to  us,  would  be  intolerably  dull  to  those  who  have  watched 
them  all  their  lives,  but  the  interest  never  seems  to  pall. 

The  little  Manual  de  urbanidad  is  very  exacting  as  to  its 
requirements  in  regard  to  what  may  be  termed  window- 
etiquette.  Girls  are  told  that  to  appear  at  the  windows  at 
non-canonical  hours  is  to  prove  one's  self  the  possessor  of  a 
pueril  curiosidad,  and  cautioned  to  remember  that  a  window 
is  one  of  the  places  where  great  circumspection  is  required. 
Of  course,  young  girls  de  buena  educacion  are  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  chat  at  a  window,  barred  and  public 
tho  it  be,  alone  with  a  young  man,  unless  some  older  woman 
is  at  least  present  in  the  room  into  which  the  window  opens. 
A  gentleman  in  passing  may  not  bow  to  a  lady  seated  at  a 
window  unless  she  first,  by  a  glance,  give  him  permission  to  do 
so.  This  is  Spanish  etiquette;  the  caballero  apparently  takes 
the  initiative  in  the  salutation,  but  only  apparently,  for  the 
glance  of  recognition  on  the  lady's  part  must  precede  his  bow. 
The  windows  should  be  closed  for,  at  the  very  least,  eight  days 
when  the  household  has  lost  a  member  by  death.  They  must 
be  closed  during  the  funeral  of  any  friend  of  the  family,  or 
during  any  time  of  great  public  sorrow.  To  show  careless- 
ness in  these  matters  is  un  signo  de  vidgaridad  y  mala  educa- 
cion. 

The  countries  for  which  our  earnest  little  book  is  intended 
may  be  known  to  be  Catholic  ones  by  its  reverential  rules  in 
regard  to  the  passing  of  the  Host.     All  conversation  must 
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cease  in  rooms  facing  the  street  thru  which  it  is  being"  con- 
veyed, the  windows  of  such  rooms  must  be  Hghted  if  it  is 
night,  and  the  lights  maintained  until  the  solemn  procession 
has  entirely  passed ;  horsemen  must  dismount  or  turn  into  an- 
other street,  gentlemen  remove  their  hats,  and  ladies  bow  their 
heads,  "  tho  the  truly  devout  kneel." 

The  narrow  sidewalks  customary  in  Spanish  or  Spanish- 
American  cities  are  indicated  by  the  strict  code  of  rules  set 
forth  by  the  Manual.  Foreigners  in  such  towns  are  puzzled, 
for  neither  our  turn  to  the  right  nor  the  English  turn  to  the 
left  is  habitually  observed.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  cus- 
tom which  *'  gives  the  wall  "  (the  inner  side  of  the  walk)  to 
the  superior.  The  superiority  is  not  necessarily  one  of  rank, 
for  the  young  yield  place  to  the  old,  the  gentleman  to  the  lady, 
and  married  women  socially  outclass  the  unmarried,  probably 
upon  the  assumption  that  they  are  older.  When  one  desires  to 
pass  another  upon  the  narrow  pavement,  "  the  inferior  yields 
place  to  the  superior,  the  gentleman  to  the  lady,  and  he  who  goes 
on  horseback  to  him  who  goes  afoot."  But  a  lady,  mounted, 
gives  way  only  to  another  lady.  A  most  elaborate  set  of  regu- 
lations governs  the  way  in  which  groups  of  three  or  four  are 
to  divide,  in  order  to  find  accommodation  on  the  very  limited 
sidewalk, — precedence  always  being  granted  to  the  oldest  lady. 
As  to  gentlemen,  they  are  cautioned  not  to  forget  that  "  he 
who  is  least  exacting  about  his  rights,  will  show  the  highest 
culture  (manifestard  mejor  educacion)"  tho  he  must  yield 
no  iota  of  any  deference  due  to  a  lady  whom  he  may  be 
escorting. 

The  practice  in  Spanish  countries  of  riding  about  one's 
business  is  proved  by  the  code  of  etiquette,  for  Spanish  and 
Spanish- American  gentlemen  are  still  horsemen,  cahalleros,  in 
reality  as  in  title,  despite  the  introduction  of  that  truly  demo- 
cratic invention,  the  trolley-car.  In  a  cavalcade,  we  are  told 
that  the  choice  places  are  those  in  the  center  or  at  the  right, 
and  that  these  are  consequently  to  be  reserved  for  those  per- 
sons to  whom  consideration  is  due.  Riders  should  not  block 
the  sidewalk  by  pausing  under  a  window  or  a  balcony  to  chat 
with  a  friend, — does  not  that  touch  bring  up  before  the  mind's 
eye  a  characteristic  Spanish  street-scene? 
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The  Manual  is  hard  upon  young  cavaliers  in  one  respect,  for 
it  closes  its  chapter  upon  proper  conduct  in  church  with  the 
remark  that  no  youth  of  refinement  will  ever  be  found  assisting 
to  form  a  lane  at  the  church-door  thru  which  the  ladies  must 
pass  on  their  way  out,  after  the  service.  Remembering  coun- 
try Sundays  in  our  own  land,  one  feels  tempted  to  remark  that 
possibly  the  rule  may  be  unpopular  with  others,  besides  the 
youthful  cahalleros  de  Una  educacion.  And  their  dark-eyed 
countrywomen  do  look  so  picturesquely  attractive  in  the  man- 
tilla, white  for  the  young  girls,  black  for  the  matrons,  which 
it  is  still  the  fashion  to  wear  to  Mass  in  many  South  American 
cities,  tho  the  modern  hat  is  worn  elsewhere. 

There  are  rules  for  the  guidance  of  youth  in  school 
and  college,  at  the  theater,  opera,  and  in  restaurants,  public 
offices,  shops,  and  so  forth, — not  differing  from  our  own  ex- 
cept in  minuteness.  The  treating  habit  is  sensibly  frowned 
ujx)n  for  any  but  intimate  friends,  who,  however,  should  be 
formally  invited,  or  should  with  equal  formality  invite  us. 
The  code  governing  the  well-bred  traveler  quaintly  assumes 
that  his  journeys  are  to  be  as  his  grandfather's  were,  by 
stage  or  on  horseback,  for  railways  are  still  scarce  where 
Spanish  is  spoken,  and  where  our  Manual  is  used  as  an 
authority. 

The  section  which  follows  treats  of  conduct  in  society. 
There  are  chapters  upon  conversation,  upon  introductions, 
upon  visits,  and  upon  table-etiquette,  upon  festive  occasions  like 
balls,  dinners,  expeditions  into  the  country,  and  a  chapter  upon 
becoming  behavior  in  a  house  of  mourning  or  at  a  funeral. 
Every  possible  circumstance  appears  provided  for  by  the 
exactness  of  the  Manual  de  urbanidad,  and  every  rule  is  based 
upon  both  good  sense  and  good  feeling.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, a  graceful  chapter  upon  the  etiquette  of  social  games, 
and  if  the  "  youth  of  both  sexes  "  take  it  to  heart,  there  can 
be,  in  the  Lands  of  Urbanity,  none  of  those  exasperating 
creatures  known  to  us  as  *'  bad  losers."  We  are  told  that  the 
manners  of  the  card-table  like  those  of  the  dinner-table  are 
"  a  touchstone  of  education,"  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark 
that  the  Spanish  idiom  '' piedra  de  toque"  is  an  exact  and 
literal  translation  of  our  own  "  touchstone." 
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There  is  a  short  chapter  upon  the  proper  dress  for  occasions 
of  ceremony,  for  church  wear,  and  for  mourning,  an  agreeable 
one  upon  social  tact,  and  another  upon  general  rules  of  con- 
duct. In  these,  as  thruout  the  book,  is  upheld  a  very  charm- 
ing standard  of  personal,  rather  serious  dignity,  of  considera- 
tion for  "others,  and  of  deference  to  superior  rank,  based  (in 
society)  upon  age  and  sex.  Rules  are  given  for  the  proper 
forms  of  letter-writing;  one  of  them  cautions  young  people 
about  the  use  of  the  word  "  friend,"  which  is  not  to  be  em- 
ployed by  an  inferior  in  addressing  a  superior,  nor,  in  any  case, 
unless  a  marked  friendship  (wwa  especial  amistad)  really  ex- 
ists. In  the  very  interesting  closing  chapter  upon  various 
applications  of  the  rules  of  courtesy  (diferentes  applicaciones 
de  urbanidad)  there  is  one  paragraph  which  we  Americans 
of  the  North  (as  our  friends,  the  Americans  of  the  South,  are 
fond  of  calling  us  Yankees  in  polite  limitation  of  our  sphere) 
would  do  well  to  take  to  heart.  We  are  really  shocking  na- 
tional braggarts,  even  those  of  us  who  are  modest  enough 
personally.  I  translate  it  in  full :  "  Urbanity  imposes  upon 
both  the  natives  of  a  country  and  upon  foreigners  visiting  that 
country  an  obligation  of  reciprocal  and  delicate  consideration. 
Each  should  praise,  always  with  discrimination  and  tact,  what- 
ever pertains  to  or  concerns  the  land  of  the  other,  excusing 
in  the  same  manner  anything  that  may  appear  reprehensible, 
and  each  should  employ  the  most  conciliatory  and  courteous 
language  when  an  amicable  discussion  of  national  differences 
takes  place." 

This,  then,  is  the  theory  of  gentle  breeding  as  set  forth  in 
a  text-book.  It  may  be  asked  how  the  practice  agrees  with  it, 
and  a  truthful  answer  must  be,  "  Excellently."  The  man- 
ners of  young  and  old  are  admirable  in  a  formal,  dignified, 
rather  set  and  stately  fashion,  which  is  most  quaintly  charming 
in  children.  My  Spanish  is  calculated  to  make  a  cat  laugh 
(a  Castilian  cat,  that  is),  but  no  Spanish  child  has  ever  so 
much  as  smiled  at  it;  in  my  presence,  at  least.  In  schools, 
under  the  untrained  discipline  of  teachers  who  could  not 
hold  for  a  minute  our  classes  in  leash,  the  foreign  visitors 
were  received  with  respect,  and  the  pupils  made  their  defer- 
ential bows  and  their  little  speeches  of  welcome  with  graceful, 
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unsmiling-  composure.  In  every  instance,  these  schools  were 
attended  by  the  children  of  the  plain  people  only.  I  cannot 
answer  for  their  mastery  of  their  other  text-books,  but  I  am 
prepared  to  give  them  a  high  mark  in  the  subject  of  "  Urban- 
ity." When  friends  took  me  into  the  homes  of  people  of  better 
social  position,  the  result  was  the  same, — the  same  serious, 
considerate  courtesy  from  young  and  old.  Children  received 
us  in  the  absence  of  the  older  members  of  the  family  with 
perfect  self-possession,  showed  us  to  the  proper  seats  (there 
is  an  etiquette  of  seats  in  a  Spanish  drawing-room,  the  sofa 
being,  par.  excellence,  the  place  of  honor),  made  the  appropri- 
ate speeches  upon  our  arrival  and  our  departure,  and  proved 
their  knowledge  of  the  required  social  '"leads,"  ip  every  in- 
stance. 

The  same  was  true  of  my  observations  in  the  streets,  the 
shops,  the  churches,  the  various  public  places  of  resort— the 
people  are  drilled  in  their  manners,  they  know  their  code  as  the 
Japanese  know  theirs,  for  they  all  did  and  said  the  same  polite 
things  in  the  same  polite  forms.  The  effect  is  an  eminently 
pleasing  one.  If  they  had  not  all  been  taught  out  of  this  par- 
ticular Manual  de  nrhanidad,  another  of  a  similar  type  had 
been  used,  for  there  is  no  uncertainty  of  touch, — they  *'  know 
what  comes  next."  It  must  be  very  comforting  to  be  able 
to  rely,  not  only  upon  one's  own  understanding  of  the  social 
code,  but  upon  the  knowledge  of  it  possessed  by  one's  asso- 
ciates. It  is  probably  like  playing  whist  with  a  partner  wjio 
comprehends  the  meaning  of  leads  and  signals,  or  dancing 
with  someone  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  figures.  It  leaves 
little  room  for  originality  of  manner,  but  that  originality  often 
so  closely  resembles  original  sin  that  its  absence  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  regretted.  The  gracious  formality  of  a  really 
good  code  of  etiquette  does  not  inhibit  either  kindness  or 
warmth  of  feeling, — it  merely  directs  both  when  they  are 
present,  and  renders  endurable  their  absence. 

Alida  S.  Williams 

Principal  of  Public  School  33, 
New  York  City 


IX 
REVIEWS 

The  Upton  letters— By  T.  B.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,   1905.  335  p. 

$1.25. 

No  book  of  the  year  is  better  worth  reading  than  this,  and 
none  gives  more  food  for  reflection.  The  letters  are  genuine, 
not  fanciful,  and  were  written  during  the  year  1904  by  an 
English  schoolmaster  to  an  intimate  friend  who  was  exiled  to 
Madeira  in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  broken  health.  Their 
purpose  was  not  only  to  inform  the  invalid  of  the  welfare  and 
activities  of  the  writer,  but  to  draw  his  thoughts  away  from 
himself  and  his  illness  to  concerns  of  high  intellectual  and 
ethical  importance. 

The  letters  are  truly  literature,  and  every  page  gives  evi- 
dence of  broad  and  careful  scholarship,  wide  reading,  and  a 
soul  concerned  with  high  and  serious  things.  The  writer's 
intellect  is  virile  enough  and  masculine,  but  his  will  is  strangely 
and  subtly  feminine,  and  obviously  has  filled  his  life  with  real 
and  apparent  contradictions. 

Some  of  the  appreciations  in  the  book  are  altogether  charm- 
ing. One  of  these  is  of  Scott  and  Lockhart's  Life  of  him; 
another  is  of  Newman  and  the  Apologia.  Still  another 
describes  most  delightfully  a  first  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon, 
and  includes  an  illuminating  discussion  of  Shakspere  and  his 
art.  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Jmie  Eyre,  and  the  novelists  of  the 
day — George  Meredith,  Henry  James,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
George  Moore,  George  Gissing,  Thomas  Hardy,  Rudyard 
Kipling,  and  H.  S.  Wells — are  described  with  a  light  and 
sympathetic  touch  that  is  as  attractive  as  it  is  sure. 

Once  or  twice  a  distinctly  false  note  is  struck,  as  when  the 
writer  rather  more  than  doubts  whether  the  grandeur  and 
stateliness  of  a  cathedral  is  becoming,  in  view  of  the  poverty 
and  simplicity  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  But  as  a  whole 
the  volume  is  intensely  satisfactory  and  is  one  that  may  be 
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read  and  read  again  by  those  who  care  to  think  and  know 
how  to  think. 


City  school  expenditures — The  variability  and  interrelation  of  the  principal 
items  {Teachers  college  record^  May,  1905) — By  George  Drayton 
Strayer,  a,  B.,  Fellow  in  education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
New  York  :  The  Columbia  University  Press,  1905.     103  pp.     30  cents. 

This  report  is  based  upon  statistics  received  from  58  cities 
of  from  10,000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey.  The  inquiry  is  based 
upon  a  request  for  specific  figures,  relative  to  the  gross  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance  and  operation  for  the  school  year 
of  1902-03  and  for  1903-04.  The  figures  given  embrace  the 
total  school  expenditures  and  their  sub-division  under  26 
heads.  Other  investigators  have  gathered  statistics  on  the 
subject  of  the  cost  of  operating  schools,  but  it  is  believed  that 
this  is  the  first  rational  and  intelligent  attempt  at  a  comparison 
of  the  data  presented.  There  are  45  tables  constructed  with 
great  care,  36  of  which  deal  with  the  study  and  comparison  of 
the  facts  gathered.  One  is  impressed  with  the  great  care  and 
technical  skill  exhibited  in  the  preparation  of  this  really  great 
report. 

Professor  Thorndyke,  who  writes  a  very  interesting  intro- 
duction to  the  report,  apologizes  in  a  way  for  the  technical 
methods  employed  in  making  the  comparisons,  which  must 
puzzle  readers  not  familiar  with  technical  statistical  methods. 
The  problem,  however,  in  its  final  analysis  requires  the  use  of 
technical  statistical  methods,  and  great  harm  might  possibly 
result  from  a  comparison  instituted  in  any  other  form. 
Wisely,  too,  the  identity  of  the  cities  is  veiled  by  omitting  the 
names  of  the  cities  whose  statistics  are  presented  for  com- 
parison. 

The  student  interested  in  the  cost  of  schools  and  the 
problems  of  taxation  incident  thereto,  will  find  a  mass  of  data 
which  will  enable  him  to  work  out  for  himself  some  of  the 
details  of  this  great  problem.  He  should  be  warned,  however, 
of  the  danger  of  forming  any  definite  conclusion,  and  perhaps 
also  of  accepting  some  of  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the 
report. 
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Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  fact  discovered  by  Mr. 
Strayer,  "  That  the  cost  per  pupil  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  schools  in  the  cities  considered  varies  from  $9  to 
$55.  That  this  variation  in  the  total  cost  per  pupil  is  not  due 
entirely  to  the  relative  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  different  com- 
munities." "  That  even  when  cities  spending  about  the  same 
amount  per  pupil  are  considered,  it  is  found  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  money  among-  the  several  items  seems  not  to  show 
anything  like  the  degree  of  uniformity  which  might  be 
expected."  ''  That  the  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  operation  which  is  spent  for  teaching  and  super- 
vision varies  from 44  per  cent. to  82  per  cent."  "That  janitors' 
salaries  amount  to  from  3  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  budget ; 
that  one  city  spends  3  per  cent,  of  its  money  for  fuel  and  an- 
other spends  12  per  cent,  for  the  same  purpose."  "  That  text- 
books and  supplies  cost  from  i  per  cent,  to  13  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation." 

The  author  thinks  that  "  A  large  positive  relationship  exists 
between  the  proportion  spent  for  supervision  and  the  propor- 
tion spent  for  text-books  and  supplies."  *'  And  a  lack  of 
relationship  between  the  total  cost  per  pupil  and  the  proportion 
which  is  spent  for  teaching  and  supervision  seems  to  indicate 
that  additional  expenditures  may  not  mean,  as  they  should,  a 
greater  proportion  for  those  items  which  count  most  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools." 

Relative  to  salaries  of  teachers,  the  author's  deduction  is 
'*  That  the  tendency  will  be  for  cities,  v^here  living  is  high,  to 
pay  rather  more  than  the  average  salary,  and  for  cities,  where 
the  cost  of  living  is  below  the  average,  to  pay  the  teachers  less 
than  the  average." 

On  another  very  important  question  Mr.  Strayer's  com- 
parisons show  apparently  that  "  Cities  spending  a  large 
amount  per  pupil  do  not  necessarily  spend  any  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  money  for  teaching  and  supervision  and  for 
janitors'  salaries  than  do  cities  spending  a  smaller  amount  per 
pupil."  ''  That  if  a  city  spends  an  undue  proportion  for 
supervision,  we  may  expect  that  an  unusually  large  proportion 
will  be  spent  for  text-books  and  supplies,  while  the  opposite 
condition  holds  for  the  proportion  spent  for  teaching." 
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The  report  is  exceptionally  strong  in  that  it  furnishes  the 
individual  items  of  expense  upon  which  the  comparisons  are 
calculated,  thereby  enabling  the  reader  to  investio-ate  the  con- 
clusions reached.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  items 
showing  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  number  in  the  high  schools  should  have  been  omitted  for 
the  28  cities  out  of  the  58  which  only  reported  for  the  one 
year.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  however,  that  as  this  report  is 
a  study  of  variability  and  interrelation  between  cities,  the  sta- 
tistics from  the  28  cities  which  only  reported  their  items  of 
expense  for  one  year,  were  not  interesting  or  valuable  to  the 
investigators.  It  would  have  been  interesting,  however,  to 
trace  a  little  farther  the  items  in  city  No.  22,  which  operates  its 
schools,  according  to  its  report,  at  a  cost  of  $8.94  per  pupil. 
The  mention  of  this  item,  as  quoted  above,  showing  the 
variability  in  cost  per  pupil,  seems  to  warrant  an  examination 
of  the  items  in  this  city's  report.  There  are  inferentially 
about  1940  pupils  in  this  city.  Teachers'  salaries  amount  to 
$12,856;  the  total  expenditures  are  $17,368.  There  was  no 
charge  under  the  head  of  supervision.  The  janitors'  salaries 
amounted  to  %'J2.y,  and  $150  was  spent  for  reference  books 
and  supplies.  There  was  no  charge  for  truant  officers  and  no 
charge  for  text-books.  There  was  no  charge  for  water,  in- 
surance, transportation  of  pupils,  or  miscellaneous  expense. 
An  item  of  $1698  for  evening  school  expenses  is  contained  in 
the  $12,856  charged  for  salaries:  this  makes  a  ])icture  of  an 
apparently  primitive  community  which  would  well  repay  a 
visit  from  some  competent  student. 

Another  city,  No.  54  for  instance,  has  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  pupils  reported,  namely,  1949.  This  city  reports 
$42,000  for  teachers'  salaries;  $8000  for  supervision;  $4200 
for  janitors;  $2900  for  text-books;  $3750  for  fuel,  and  $1900 
for  apparatus  and  reference  books.  Now  it  is  certainly  quite 
easy  to  see  how  city  No.  54  spends  a  very  much  larger  amount 
per  pupil  than  city  No.  22.  The  difficulty  of  comparison  is, 
however,  plainly  shown  by  the  statement  that  city  No.  22 
spends  73  9-10  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditures  for  teachers' 
salaries,  while  city  No.   54,  where  the  schools  are  evidently 
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conducted  upon  a  high  plane,  spends  only  52  per  cent,  of  its 
total  expenditures  for  teachers'  salaries. 

The  recent  Report  to  the  National  Educational  Association 
by  the  Committee  on  Taxation  as  related  to  Public  Education, 
demonstrated  that  in  the  period  prior  to  the  war  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  cities'  running  expenses  went  for  schools 
than  is  expended  now.  It  also  indicated  that  a  very  much 
larger  per  cent,  went  for  teachers'  salaries  in  this  early  period 
than  is  expended  now.  This  being  true,  we  should  naturally 
expect  that  in  municipal  communities,  where  the  life  was  more 
or  less  primitive,  school  expenditures,  including  all  municipal 
expenditures,  would  approximate  toward  the  condition  dis- 
closed by  investigation  of  municipal  records  prior  to  the  war. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  no  comparison,  that  is  of  any 
great  value  to  either  students  or  school  officials,  can  be  made 
from  the  figures  presented  in  the  30  cities  which  have  re- 
ported for  the  two  successive  years  selected.  We  shall  need 
to  know  whether  the  cities  compared  have  a  good,  average,  or 
bad  plant;  whether  the  school  buildings  are  well  located  or 
poorly  located;  whether  there  was  a  large  number  of  very 
small  buildings  or  whether  the  buildings  were  large  enough  to 
make  it  possible  to  have  efficient  and  economic  classification. 
\\'hether  the  teaching  force  is  of  high  grade  or  low  grade,  so 
far  as  qualification,  scholarship,  and  efficiency  are  concerned. 
Whether  there  is  relatively  a  large  or  small  number  of  teachers 
employed.  Whether  the  cities  in  question  get  real  or  imag- 
inary supervision.  These  are  matters  which  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  personal  examination  and  investigation  by 
some  competent  authority,  and  these  elements  are  exactly  the 
items  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  before  we  can  profitably 
take  up  the  study  of  variability  and  interrelation. 

The  figures,  upon  which  these  comparisons  are  based  in  this 
report,  as  the  author  indicates  at  various  times  when  the  ques- 
tion is  under  consideration,  need  to  be  verified  and  checked 
over  to  a  degree  that  can  never  be  reached  in  a  mere  ''  ques- 
tionnaire "  investigation.  For  instance,  city  No.  41  reports 
$3662  spent  for  supervision  in  1902  and  $12,830  in  1903. 
City  No.  40  reports  $2225  spent  for  supervision  in  1902  and 
$8850  spent  for  supervision  in   1903.     City,  No.  35  reports 
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$2100  spent  for  supervision  in  1902  and  $6775  in  1903.  It 
is  evident,  too,  that  city  No.  30,  which  reports  $3000  for 
supervision  in  both  years,  cannot  include  in  that  item  what 
was  defined  as  supervision  by  the  author  of  the  report  in  his 
question. 

It  is  hard,  too,  to  make  a  comparison  when  the  expenditure 
for  water  amounts  to  $3500  for  one  city,  and  a  thousand  dol- 
lars each  for  two  other  cities,  and  nothing-  for  each  of  24  cities. 
There  is  an  equally  large  variation  in  the  items  found  under 
the  head  of  fuel.  We  should  know  here  the  kind  of  heating 
plants  in  use  in  each  school  system.  If  all  of  the  schools  are 
heated  by  stoves  and  soft  coal  is  used,  there  will  be  a  small 
amount  of  money  spent  for  fuel  in  those  schools.  If  hard 
coal  is  used,  and  indirect  steam  with  ventilation  by  fans  or 
otherwise,  the  cost  of  heating  such  a  system  of  schools  will  be 
very  much  greater  than  if  the  heating  is  done  by  a  direct 
steam  plant  without  ventilation.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
author  has  established  any  relation  between  the  wages  paid  to 
janitors  and  the  cost  of  fuel.  The  study  of  the  fuel  cost  in  a 
system  of  schools  opens  up  a  broad  field  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Gove  in  Denver,  a  number  of  years  ago,  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  thought  to  such  an  investigation,  and  putting 
into  effect  the  result  of  his  work.  The  percentage  of  the  total 
school  appropriations  expended  in  Denver  for  fuel  in  the  year 
1902-03  was  3  25-100  per  cent.,  a  smaller  proportion  than  was 
reached  by  any  of  the  58  cities  reported  in  this  report. 

The  item  for  repairs  also  indicates  such  great  variations 
from  the  normal  that  it  needs  further  personal  investigation 
before  any  conclusions  could  be  profitably  drawn  from  a  com- 
parison. While  one  city  spends  $2400  in  two  years  for  re- 
pairs, and  another  city  with  approximately  the  same  number 
of  pupils,  spends  $20,000  in  the  two  years,  it  is  evident  that 
either  one  city  keeps  its  buildings  in  very  much  better  condi- 
tion than  the  other,  or  that  an  abnormal  amount  of  expense 
has  been  compressed  into  other  years.  These  two  cities  spend 
the  same  amount  of  money  for  janitors'  service,  $8400  in  each 
year.  The  first  named  pays  $640  for  clerk  hire  and  the  second 
named  $2300.  The  first-named  city  pays  nothing  for  insur- 
ance, and  the  second-named  city  spends  $3700  for  the  two 
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years.  The  first-named  city  spends  $500  for  evening  schools : 
the  second  spends  nothing  for  evening  schools.  The  first- 
named  city  spends  an  average  of  $90,0(X)  for  teachers'  salaries 
for  the  two  years;  the  second  an  average  of  $57,000  for 
teachers'  salaries  for  the  two  years.  The  first-named  city  has 
490  pupils  in  the  high  school,  and  the  second  city,  298.  As 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  high  school  range  consider- 
ably higher  than  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  this  would 
explain  part  of  the  inequality  shown  in  the  teachers'  salaries 
item  of  expense.  Pushing  the  comparison  still  further,  we 
learn  from  another  table  that  the  high-school  teacher's  salary 
in  the  first  city  average  $7^ per  annum  metre  than  the  average 
salary  of  the  high-school  teacher  in  the  second  city;  and  the 
average  salary  of  the  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  aver- 
ages $50  higher  in  the  first  city  than  in  the  second.  With 
these  figures  before  us  we  can  form  a  mental  picture  of  each 
of  these  school  systems,  but  to  attempt  to  form  a  judgment 
relative  to  the  wise  or  unwise  management,  or  indeed  to  at- 
tempt a  comparison  of  these  expenditures,  both  general  and 
individual,  would  be  a  great  waste  of  time  and  doubtless  be 
misleading  when  completed. 

We  are  unable  to  accept  Mr.  Strayer's  conclusion  that  "  The 
best  way  to  decide  just  what  is  the  best  way  to  apportion  the 
money  among  the  various  items  of  the  budget  would  be  to  find 
out  which  school  system  is  doing  the  best  work,  by  testing 
the  pupils  in  the  system,  and  then  to  adopt  as  the  ideal  ap- 
portionment that  distribution  of  moneys  which  is  found  in  the 
most  efiicient  school  systems.''  The  sort  of  work  done  in  any 
school  or  system  of  schools  cannot  bear  any  relation  to  the 
distribution  of  money  for  the  running  expenses  of  said  schools, 
that  can  be  formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  usable.  And 
again,  who  is  to  test  the  pupils  in  a  system  of  schools  and  wdio 
is  to  test  the  tester?  An  inspection  of  figures  apparently  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  larger  the  city,  the  more  economically 
and  the  more  efficiently  its  funds  are  handled.  This  seems  to 
be  borne  out  by  other  investigations  on  different  lines,  in  that 
the  most  inefficient  community  and  the  most  expensive  com- 
munity is  the  smallest  community,  and  that  as  the  size  of  the 
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community   increases,   the  efficiency  increases,   while  the  per 
capita  cost  of  administering  the  community  decreases. 

Insufficient  data  and  imj>erfect  perspective,  tog^ether  with 
lack  of  grasp  over  local  conditions,  make  it  impossible  as  yet 
to  make  a  defensible  comparison  of  school  expenditures. 
Students  of  this  problem  must  make  a  personal  investigation  of 
types  of  cities,  aided  by  the  information  and  skill  of  superin- 
tendents and  public-spirited,  intelligent  citizens,  before  the 
problem  can  even  be  tentatively  solved. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 


Professor  Bouton  made  a  mistake  in  not  printing  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates  in  full  in  his  volume  entitled  T/if  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  debates.  These  debates  were  masterpieces  of 
argument  and,  when  abridged,  half  their  force  and  value  is 
lost  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1905.  297  p.  '60 
cents) — English  essays,  edited  by  Professor  Bronson  of 
Brown  University,  is  a*  useful  and  well-chosen  collection  for 
the  use  of  the  student  of  English  prose.  One  would  like  to 
see  John  Morley  represented,  tho  he  is  happily  still  alive 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  404  p.  $1.25)— Of  "  Selec- 
tions "  there  is  no  end,  but  the  existence  of  Select  poems  of 
Robert  Broiiming,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  George,  is  excused  amply  both 
by  the  admirable  taste  displayed  in  making  the  choice  and  by 
the  capital  annotations  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  6c  Co..  1905. 
410  p.  $1.25)  —  The  chief  American  poets,  edited  by  Dr. 
Curtis  Hidden  Page  oi  Columbia  University,  is  a  truly  de- 
lightful volume  for  constant  reading  and  reference.  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  713  p.     $1.75. 


X 

NOTES    AND    NEWS 

The  National  The  meeting  of  the  National  Association 

State  Universi-  ^'^  State  Universities,  held  in  Washington, 
*i^s  November    13    and    14,    had    a    significance 

which  is  likely  to  become  very  far-reaching.  The  Association, 
which  began  with  the  volimtary  assembly  of  the  representa- 
tives of  thirteen  State  Universities  in  1895,  has  held  somewhat 
irregular  meetings  since  that  time.  The  session  of  190 1  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  twenty-six  institutions,  while 
some  of  the  earlier  meetings  had  a  very  small  attendance  and 
in  one  or  two  years  there  was  no  call  issued.  The  last  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  however,  indicates  the  truly  national 
character  of  the  organization.  With  one  exception  all  of  the 
institutions  in  the  organization  were  represented. 

It  is  clearly  wise  that  the  heads  of  the  State  Universities, 
which  are  the  official  leaders  of  the  educational  systems  of 
forty-one  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  nation,  should 
assemble  to  consult  on  matters  of  importance  common  to  all. 
It  becomes  possible,  thru  the  activities  of  the  organization,  for 
the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  State  institutions,  most  of 
which  are  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  to  directly  assist  the  others 
in  smaller,  poorer,  or  newer  States. 

The  demands  upon  the  president  in  the  modern  educational 
institution  are  such  that  that  officer  must  be,  and  in  general  is, 
a  combination  of  the  scholar  and  of  that  type  of  business  man 
found  at  the  head  of  large  industrial  enterprises.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  State  University  not  only  carries  burdens  similar  to 
those  borne  by  the  heads  of  other  colleges  and  universities,  but 
he  must  be  a  politician  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  must 
not  only  be  able  to  succeed  in  obtaining  support  from  the 
legislature,  but  he  must  be  so  far  superior  to  the  mere  politi- 
cian as  to  make  his  legislative  success  a  firm  foundation  for  a 
permanent  educational  structure.     He  must  be  a  constructive 
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educator  and  statesman.  He  is  more  likely  than  the  State 
superintendents  to  hold  office  long^  enough  to  see  the  develop- 
ment of  consistent  plans  for  public  instruction,  as  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  political  officers.  He  is  one  of  the  strongest 
forces  in  bringing  public  schools  of  all  grades  into  such  cor- 
relation that  the  journey  from  kindergarten  thru  the  univer- 
sity may  be  taken  without  jar  or  jolt. 

The  possible  usefulness  of  the  annual  meeting  of  two  score 
of  State  University  presidents  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  achievements  of  such  men  as  Angell,  or  North- 
rop, or  Draper,  is  obviously  very  great. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  session  in  Washington 
covered  a  wide  range,  perhaps  too  wide.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  a  fair  criticism  to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  considering 
thoroly  two  or  three  questions  of  common  interest  than  at- 
tempting three  times  as  many  in  a  session  of  less  than  two 
days. 

The  address  of  Chancellor  x\ndrews,  the  president  of  the 
Association,  was  upon  ''  Current  criticism  of  universities." 
The  charge  of  "  irreligion,"  often  made  against  State  Uni- 
versities in  particular,  was  refuted  with  ease  by  the  mere  cita- 
tion of  facts  existent  in  the  larger  institutions  which  have  been 
the  targets  for  such  criticism  by  the  jealous  or  the  uninformed. 
The  charge  of  ''  immorality  "  was  held  to  be  exaggerated,  as 
also  the  complaints  against  "  athletics."  Chancellor  Andrews 
gave  what  seemed  to  be  valid  reasons  for  believing  that  stu- 
dents in  State  universities  as  a  whole  are  too  serious  and 
zealous  rather  than  trivial  and  flighty.  While  much  of  the 
more  common  complaints  against  Universities  were  held  by 
him  to  be  partially  unfounded  or  exaggerated,  he  admitted 
that  the  ''  flood  of  pedagogical  interest,  which  has  so  refreshed 
the  whole  field  of  common-school  teaching,  has  apparently  left 
the  sand-wastes  of  higher  instruction-giving  as  arid  as  ever." 
Here  was  touched  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance. that  it 
must  not  be  passed  without  further  discussion.  If  the  State 
Universities  can,  by  concerted  action,  bring  about  an  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  "  art  of  imparting  knowledge  "  such  as 
has,  by  various  influences,  been  stirred  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,   they  will  have  justified  many  times  the 
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formation  of  their  organization^  even  tho  they  accomplish  Httle 
else  for  a  considerable  period. 

Some  of  the  topics  on  the  program  were  ''  College  dor- 
mitories," ''  Loan  funds,"  ''  Pension  systems,"  "  Bringing  the 
work  of  the  State  University  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  State."  Two  other  questions  perhaps  needed  more 
careful  consideration.  One  was  the  whole  subject  of  graduate 
work,  based  on  such  questions  as.  What  are  the  minimum  con- 
ditions which  Universities  should  be  able  to  furnish  in  order 
to  be  justified  in  encouraging  the  attendance  of  graduate 
students?  How  far  is  the  State  University  justified  in  under- 
taking graduate  w^ork?  Ought  it  to  enter  the  general  field 
of  research? 

The  question  whether  State  universities,  as  such,  should 
have  fully  equipped  graduate  schools  in  all  departments  cannot 
be  settled  by  discussion,  but  is  one  which  time,  circumstances, 
location,  and  other  influences  will  determine,  but  much  il- 
lumination may  be  shed  upon  it  by  the  experience  of  the  half- 
dozen  State  universities  which  are  closely  following  the  lead  of 
two  or  three. 

Another  question  which  suggested  a  vast  field  for  co-oj^era- 
tive  effort  was: 

Can  there  be  a  co-ordination  of  the  examining,  certificate, 
and  accrediting  (including  school  inspection)  systems  for  ad- 
mission to  college  looking  toward  a  common  or  national  ad- 
ministration in  the  interest  of  students,  colleges,  and  the 
preservation  of  standards? 

While  many  of  the  questions  which  may  be  discussed  in 
future  meetings  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities will  doubtless  not  differ  greatly  from  those  treated  in 
other  associations  of  educators,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a 
strong  natural  bond  of  union  among  those  institutions  which 
depend  for  their  existence  on  identical  sources,  namely,  the 
tax-paying  populations  of  their  own  States.  The  body  of 
representatives  can  never  be  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy  or  to 
preclude  free  discussion  by  all  the  members.  It  will  be  an 
admirable  training  school  for  the  younger  members,  and  a 
worthy  sphere  of  influence  for  the  men  who  are  already 
recognized  as  national  leaders  of  education. 
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